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A  LETTER  FROM  TIIE  CI>IT0K  TO  A  FIUEND  AND  CONTRmn"nR, 


Dear ,     Chir  Store-Hoiwc  being  in  Comhill,  we  date  and  name  om  Mhf^ta^iwe 

1  its  place  of  pnbHcAtioTL.  Wc  min^ht  liavc  os^ttmed  a  title  imwh  more  i«tftn1ing  : 
Ibr  fxmnplc,  *'  The  ThiuneA  on  Fire  **  wai  a  name  mf^gvsted  ;  and,  ]>ljirarded  in  retl 
lettcn  about  the  Citj,  and  Country,  it  would  no  doubt  hare  excited  Mjme  ciirio«itj. 
But,  on  going  to  London  Bridge  the  expectant  rustic  would  huTc  found  the  ftream 
itjllinF  cm  ita  accustomod  cotirte,  and  would  have  turned  away  an  pry  at  tK-ing  hoaxed. 
Sensible  people  are  iMyt  lo  be  misled  by  fine  prospcetusop  and  mounding  namea  :  the 
present  Writer  liaa  been  Ibr  five-and-twentj  years  before  the  world,  which  has  taken 
hi*  measure  pretty  accurately.  M'c  arc  too  long  acquainted  to  trj-  and  deceive  one 
another  ;  and  were  I  to  prf^posc  any  ^ixch  astounding  fcat  as  that  alwjve  announced, 
I  knftw  quite  well  how  the  w  hcincr  i^oiild  be  rcicived,  and  the  fcheine  would  end. 

You,  llien»  who  ask  what  "  The  Cuhxiiill  Magazine  '*  h  to  be,  and  what  jtort  of 
articles  you  shall  mjiply  for  it  ? — if  you  were  tuld  that  the  Editor,  known  hitherto 
only  by  his   ||jublished  writint^s,  was   in   rtiilily  a   great   reformer,  philopopher,  and 
wiseacre,  about  to  ex|»oun(i  prwligiiios  doctrines  and  truths  until  now  unrevealed,  to 
guide  and  direct  the  jK*opIes»  to  |iull  down  the  existing  order  of  things,  to  edily  nc 
social  or  ].»oliticaJ  stnicture«,  and,  in  a  word,  to  &et  the  Thames  on  Fire  j  if  youheani' 
sucli  desiguis  ascribed  to  hiiu — risvrn  itneatixf     You  know  I  have  uu  surb  prtrtcnsiona 
bat,  as  an  Author  who  has  written  long,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  very  great 
number  of  readers,  I  think  1  am  not  mistaken  in  »ui»posing  that  they  give  me  crvdil 
for  cx|»erieiice  and  obKcnation,  for  having  Hvcd  with  eduaitcd  pcojde  in  many  countnea,] 
and  «<een  the  world  in  no  suudl  variety ;  and,  hanng  heard  me  soliloquize,  with  rO 
mycli  kindness  and  favour,  and  say  my  own  say  about  life,  and  men  and  women,  they 
will  not  he  unwilHng  to  tiy  me  at*  Conductor  of  a  Concert,  in  which  1  tru«it  inanjr 
ttkilfiii  |>cif*jmierM  will  take  part. 

We  ho]K"  for  a  large  ntunber  of  rcaderss,  and  must  seek,  in  the  first  place,  to  amus#| 
and  interest  them.  Fortunately  Ru"  tJouie  folkw^  novels  art*  a*  daily  bread  to  others  | 
and  fiction  of  course  must  fonn  a  part,  but  only  a  part  of  onr  entertainraent.  We^ 
want,  on  the  other  hand,  as  much  reality  m  possibk^ — dis€U»iftiou  and  narrative  of 
events  interesting  to  the  public,  personal  adventures  and  obsenation,  familiar  reports 
of  scientific  discover)';  diRTiptJon  of  Social  Ini^titntionft— cjrtirr^rnrV/  ayunt  faminet — a 
Great  P^tem,  a  battle  in  China,  a  llace-Countc,  a  |M»jiular  Preacher — there  if 
hardly  any  subject  wc  tion^t  vnmt  to  hear  aljout,  from  lettered  and  inKtmctc<l  men  who 
arc  competent  to  speak  on  it 

1  read  the  other  day  in  **  The  Illiistrated  London  Newn,*'  (in  mj  own  room  at 
liome,)  that  1  watt  at  that  moment  at  Bordeaux^  purchiising  finst-cla»8  claret  for  fii*st- 
class  contributoFR,  and  6etx>nd  class  for  tlioFC  of  inferior  rm.  Let  me  adopt  tiiia 
hospitable  ijimile ;  and  Bay  that  at  oiu'  cr'nlributorii'  table,  I  do  not  ask  or  detitrc  to 
iihino  ei^pecially  myself,  but  to  tuke  tny  part  uccajiionally,  and  to  invite  pleasant  and 
instructed  gentlemen  and  ladicti  to  contribute  their  i^harc  lo  the  converBation.  It  may 
be  a  Foxhuntcr  wlio  hoi^  the  turn  to  ^peak  j  or  a  Geologist,  Engineer,  Manufacturer, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Common*,  Lawyer,  Chemist,^what  you  plcaH?.  If  wo  can 
only  get  people  to  tell  wliat  they  know,  pretty  briotiy  and  gtxxl-humouredly,  and  not 
in  a  manner  iibcnihivcly  didactic,  what  i\  pleiisant  ordinary  we  may  have,  nnd  how 
gladly  folk*  will  ci>mc  to  it  i  If  our  frienili  have  good  manner*,  a'  good  cducatioa, 
and  wiite  in  good  English,  the  company,  I  am  aure,  will  be  all  the  better  plcai»^d  ;  and 
the  guests,  whatever  tlieir  rank.,  age,  aex  lie,  will  be  ghul  to  be  addressed  bv  well- 
educated  gentlemen  and  women,  A  professor  ever  so  learned,  a  curate  in  his  conntij 
retirement,  an  artisan  after  work-bourf ,  a  acboohnaster  or  mtsti-ess  when  tbo  children 
are  gone  home,  or  the  young  oncf  themselves  when  their  Ic^houb  arc  over,  may  like  to 
hear  what  the  world  is  talking  about,  or  be  binught  into  friendly  communication  with 
j^ersons  whom  the  world  knows.  ITicre  are  jmints  on  which  agreement  is  iin[K»ssible, 
and  on  these  wc  need  not  toucli.  At  our  »o<-ial  table,  we  shall  suppoise  the  ladies  and 
children  always  present ;  wc  Bhall  not  set  rival  politicians  l»y  the  ear^  ;  we  shall  hsten 
to  every  guc^it  who  has  an  apt  word  to  say ;  and,  I  hope,  imluee  clergymen  of  varioiii 
dcDonrdnatione  lo  say  grace  in  ihcir  turn.  The  kindly  miits  of  the  earth,  wliich  grtmr 
for  all — may  we  not  enjoy  them  w  jtli  friendly  heartJ  ?  Tlie  field  is  immensely  wide  ; 
the  harreet  pcremiial,  and  rijiing  everywhere ;  we  can  promise  competent  fetlow- 
labooren  tk  wekome  and  a  good  wage  ;  and  hope  a  fair  custom  from  the  public  for  (mr 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Omnbs  omnia  bona  dicere." 

When  young  Mark  Hobarts  was  leaving  college,  his  father  might  well 
declare  that  "  all  men  began  to  say  all  good  things  to  him,"  and  to  extol 
his  fortune  in  that  he  had  a  son  blessed  with  so  excellent  a  disposition. 

This  fiither  was  a  physician  living  at  Exeter.  lie  was  a  gentleman 
possessed  of  no  private  means,  but  enjoying  a  lucrative  practice,  which 
had  enabled  him  to  maintain  and  educate  a  family  with  all  the  advantages 
which  money  can  give  in  this  coimtry.  Mark  was  his  eldest  son  and 
second  child ;  and  the  first  page  or  two  of  this  narrative  must  be  consumed 
in  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  good  things  which  chance  and  conduct  together 
had  heaped  upon  this  yoimg  man*s  head. 

His  first  step  forward  in  life  had  arisen  from  his  having  been  sent, 
while  still  very  young,  as  a  private  pupil  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman, 
who  was  an  old  friend  and  intimate  fi*iend  of  his  Other's.  This  clergyman 
had  one  other,  and  only  one  other,  pupil — ^the  yoimg  Lord  Luilon,  and, 
between  the  two  boys,  there  had  sprung  up  a  close  alliance. 

While  they  were  both  so  placed,  Lady  Lufton  had  visited  her  son,  and 
then  invited  young  Kobarts  to  pass  his  next  holidays  at  Framley  Court. 
This  visit  was  made ;  and  it  ended  in  Mark  going  back  to  Exeter  ^vith  a 
letter  full  of  praise  from  the  widowed  peeress.  She  had  been  delighted, 
she  said,  in  having  such  a  companion  for  her  son,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  boys  might  remain  together  during  the  course  of  their  education. 
Dr.  Robarts  was  a  man  who  thought  much  of  the  breath  of  peers  and 
peeresses,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  throw  away  any  advantage 
which  might  arise  to  lus  child  firom  such  a  friendship.  When,  therefore, 
the  joyng  lord  was  sent  to  Harrow^  Mark  Robarts  went  there  also. 
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That  the  lord  and  his  friend  often  quarrelled,  and  occasionally  fought, 
— the  fact  even  that  for  one  period  of  three  months  they  never  spoke  to 
each  other — ^by  no  means  interfered  with  the  doctor's  hopes.  Mark  again 
and  again  stayed  a  fortnight  at  Framley  Court,  and  Lady  Lufton  always 
wrote  about  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

And  then  the  ladg  went  together  to  Oxford^  and  here  Mark's  good 
fortune  followed  him,  consisting  rather  in  the  higlily  respectable  manner  iii 
which  he  lived,  than  in  any  wonderful  career  of  collegiate  success.  His 
fiunily  was  proud  of  him,  and  the  doctor  was  always  ready  to  talk  of  him 
to  his  patients ;  not  because  he  was  a  prizeman,  and  had  gotten  medals  and 
scholarships,  but  on  account  of  the  excelloice  of  his  general  conduct.  He 
lived  with  the  best  set — ^he  incurred  no  debts — ^he  was  fond  of  society,  but 
able  to  avoid  low  society — ^liked  his  glass  of  wine,  but  was  never  known  to 
be  drunk ;  and,  above  all  things,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
university. 

Then  came  the  question  of  a  profession  for  this  young  Hyperion  ^  and 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Robarts  was  invited  himself  to  go  over  to  Framley 
Court  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Lady  Luflon.  Dr.  Robarts  returned  with 
a  very  strong  conception  that  the  Church  was  the  profession  best  suited  to 
his  son. 

Lady  Lufton  had  not  sent  for  Dr.  Robarts  all  the  way  from  Exeter  for 
nothing.  The  living  of  Framley  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Luflon  &mily,  and 
the  next  presentation  would  be  in  Lady  Luflon's  hands,  if  it  should  fall 
vacant  before  the  young  lord  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
young  lord's  hands  if  it  should  fall  afterwards.  But  the  mother  and  the 
heir  consented  to  give  a  joint  promise  to  Dr.  Robarts.  Now,  as  the 
present  incumbent  was  over  seventy,  and  as  the  living  was  worth  900/. 
a  year,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  clerical 
profession. 

And  I  must  further  say,  that  the  dowager  and  the  doctor  were  justified 
in  their  choice  by  the.  life  and  principles  of  the  young  man — as  fer  as  any 
father  can  be  justified  in  choosing  such  a  profession  for  his  son,  and  as  &r 
as  any  lay  impropriator  can  be  justified  in  making  such  a  promise.  Had 
Lady  Lufton  had  a  second  son,  that  second  son  would  probably  have  had 
the  living,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  it  wrong ;— certainly  not  if  that 
second  son  had  been  such  a  one  as  Mark  Robarts. 

Lady  Lufton  herself  was  a  woman  who  thought  much  on  religious 
matters,  and  would  by  no  means  have  been  disposed  to  place  any  one  in 
a  living,  merely  because  such  a  one  had  been  her  son's  firiend.  Her  ten- 
dencies were  High  Church,  and  she  was  enabled  to  perceive  that  those  of 
yoimg  Mark  Robarts  ran  in  the  same  direction.  She  was  very  desirous  that 
her  son  should  make  an  associate  of  his  clerg3rman,  and  by  this  step  she  would 
insure,  at  any  rate,  that.  She  was  anxious  that  the  parish  vicar  should  be 
one  with  whom  she  could  herself  fully  co-operate,  and  was  perhaps  unccm* 
sciously  wishfiil  that  he  might  in  some  measure  be  subject  to  her  influence. 
Should  she  appoint  an  elder  man,  this  might  probably  not  be  the  caae  to 
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die  same  extent ;  and  should  her  8on  hare  the  giil,  it  might  probably  not 
be  the  case  at  all. 

And  therefore  it  was  resolved  that  the  living  should  be  given  to  young 
RobflrtB. 

He  took  his  d^ee — not  with  any  brilliancy,  but  quite  in  the  manner 
that  his  &ther  desired ;  he  then  travelled  for  eight  or  ten  months  with  Lord 
Lufton  and  a  college  don,  and  almost  immediately  after  his  return  home  was 
ordained. 

The  living  of  Framley  is  in  the  diocese  of  Barchester ;  and,  seeing  what 
were  Mark^s  hopes  with  reference  to  that  diocese,  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  get  him  a  curacy  within  it.  But  this  curacy  he  was  not  allowed 
long  to  fill.  He  had  not  been  in  it  above  a  twelvemonth,  when  poor  old 
Dr.  Stopford,  the  then  vicar  of  Framley,  was  gathered  to  his  fiithers,  and 
the  full  fimition  of  his  rich  hopes  fell  upon  his  shoulders. 

But  even  yet  more  must  be  told  of  his  good  fortune  before  we  can  come 
to  the  actual  incidents  of  our  story.  Lady  Luflon,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
thought  much  of  clerical  matters,  did  not  carry  her  High  Church  prin- 
cipies  so  &r  as  to  advocate  celibacy  for  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  an  idea  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  good  parish  parson  without  a 
wife.  So,  having  given  to  her  fevourite  a  position  in  the  world,  and  an 
income  sufficient  for  a  gentleman's  wants,  she  set  herself  to  work  to  find 
him  a  partner  in  those  blessings. 

And  here  also,  as  in  other  matters,  he  fell  in  with  the  views  of  his 
patroness — ^not,  however,  that  they  were  declared  to  him  in  that  marked 
manner  in  which  the  afifair  of  the  living  had  been  broached.  Lady  Luflon 
was  much  too  highly  gifted  with  woman's  craft  for  that.  She  never  told 
the  young  vicar  that  Miss  Monsell  accompanied  her  ladyship's  married 
daughter  to  Framley  Court  expressly  that  he,  Mark,  might  fiJl  in  love  with 
her ;  but  such  was  in  truth  the  case. 

Lady  Lufton  had  but  two  children.  The  eldest,  a  daughter,  had  been 
married  some  four  or  five  years  to  Sir  George  Meredith,  and  this  Miss 
Monsell  was  a  dear  friend  of  hers.  And  now  looms  before  me  the  novelist's 
great  difficidty.  Miss  Monsell,-^r,  rather,  Mrs.  Mark  Robarts, — ^must  be 
described.  As  Miss  Monsell,  our  tale  will  have  to  take  no  prolonged  note 
of  her.  And  yet  we  will  call  her  Fanny  Monsell,  when  we  declare  that  she 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  that  could  be  brought  near  to  a  man, 
as  the  future  partner  of  his  home,  and  owner  of  his  heart.  And  if  high 
principles  without  asperity,  female  gentleness  without  weakneas,  a  love  of 
laughter  without  malice,  and  a  true  loving  heart,  can  qualify  a  woman 
to  be  a  parson's  wife,  then  was  Fanny  Monsell  qualified  to  fill  that 
BtatidB. 

In  person  she  was  somewhat  larger  than  common.  Her  face  would 
have  been  beautiful  but  that  her  mouth  was  large.  Her  hair,  which  was 
copious,  was  of  a  bright  brown ;  her  eyes  also  were  brown,  and,  being  so, 
were  the  distinctive  future  of  her  &ce,  fbr  brown  eyes  are  not  oommon. 
Vay  were  liquid,  lar^  and  ftdl  either  of  tenderness  or  of  mirth.    Mask 
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Kobarts  still  had  his  accustomed  luck,  when  such  a  girl  as  this  waa 
brought  to  Framley  for  his  wooing. 

And  he  did  woo  her — and  won  her.  For  Mark  himself  was  a  handsome 
fellow.  At  this  time  the  vicar  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the 
future  Mrs.  Robarts  was  t>vo  or  thi*ee  years  younger.  Nor  did  she  oome 
quite  empty-handed  to  the  vicarage.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Fanny  Monaell 
was  an  heiress,  but  she  had  been  left  with  a  provision  of  some  few 
thousand  poimds.  This  was  so  settled,  that  the  interest  of  his  wife's  mon^ 
paid  the  heavy  insurance  on  his  life  which  young  Robarts  effected,  and 
there  was  left  to  him,  over  and  above,  sufficient  to  furnish  his  parsonage 
in  the  very  best  style  of  clerical  comfort, — and  to  start  him  on  the  road  of 
life  rejoicing. 

So  much  did  Lady  Luflon  do  for  her  protege^  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  Devonshire  physician,  sitting  meditative  over  his  parlour 
fire,  looking  back,  as  men  will  look  back  on  the  upshot  of  their  life,  was 
well  contented  with  that  upshot,  as  regarded  his  eldest  ofishoot,  the  Rev. 
Mark  Robarts,  the  vicar  of  Framley. 

But  little  has  as  yet  been  said,  personally,  as  to  our  hero  himself,  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  say  much.  Let  us  hope  that  by  degrees 
he  may  come  forth  upon  the  canvas,  showing  to  the  beholder  the  nature  of 
the  man  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  he  was 
no  bom  heaven's  cherub,  neither  was  he  a  bom  fallen  devil's  spirit.  Such 
as  his  training  made  him,  such  he  was.  He  had  large  capabilities  for  good 
— and  aptitudes  also  for  evil,  quite  enough :  quite  enough  to  make  it 
needful  that  he  should  repel  temptation  as  temptation  only  can  be  repelled. 
Much  had  been  done  to  spoil  him,  but  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word  he  was  not  spoiled.  He  had  too  much  tact,  too  much  common  sense, 
to  believe  himself  to  be  the  paragon  which  his  mother  thought  him.  Self- 
oonceit  was  not,  perhaps,  his  greatest  danger.  Had  he  possessed  more  of 
it,  he  might  have  been  a  less  agreeable  man,  but  liis  course  before  him  might 
on  that  account  have  been  the  safer. 

In  person  he  was  manly,  tall,  and  fair-haired,  with  a  square  forehead, 
denoting  intelligence  rather  than  thought,  with  clear  white  hands,  filbert 
nails,  and  a  power  of  dressing  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  should 
ever  observe  of  him  that  his  clothes  were  either  good  or  bad,  shabby  or 
smart. 

Such  was  Mark  Robarts  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  or  a  little 
more,  he  married  Fanny  Monsell.  The  marriAge  was  celebrated  in  his 
own  church,  for  Miss  Monsell  had  no  home  of  her  own,  and  had  been 
staying  for  the  last  three  months  at  Framley  Court.  She  was  given  away 
by  Sir  George  Meredith,  and  Lady  Lufton  herself  saw  that  the  wedding 
was  what  it  should  be,  with  almost  as  much  care  as  she  had  bestowed  on 
that  of  her  own  daughter.  The  deed  of  marrying,  the  absolute  tying  of 
the  knot,  was  performed  by  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Barchester,  an 
esteemed  fiiend  of  Lady  Luflon's.  And  Mrs.  Ajrabin,  the  Dean's  wife,  was 
of  the  party,  though  the  distance  fix>m  Barohester  to  Framley  is  long,  and 


the  Toadi  deep,  ind  no  nilway  lends  its  assistanoe.  And  Lord  Luilon  was 
there  of  course;  and  people  protested  that  he  would  surely  Ml  in  love  with 
one  of  the  fbva  beautiiul  bridesmaids,  of  whom  Blanche  Robarts,  the 
Ticar^s  second  sister,  was  by  common  acknowledgment  by  &r  the  most 
beaatifuL 

And  there  was  there  another  and  a  younger  sister  of  Mark's — ^who  did 
not  officiate  at  the  ceremony,  though  she  was  present — and  of  whom  no 
prediction  was  made,  seeing  that  she  was  then  only  sixteen,  but  of  whom 
menticm  is  made  here,  as  it  will  come  to  pass  that  my  readers  will  know 
her  bereafter.    Her  name  was  Lucy  Robarts. 

And  then  the  vicar  and  his  wife  went  off  on  their  wedding  tour,  the 
old  curate  taking  care  of  the  Framlcy  souls  the  while. 

And  in  due  time  they  returned ;  and  ailer  a  further  interval,  in  due 
course,  a  child  was  bom  to  them ;  and  then  another ;  and  afler  that  came 
the  period  at  which  we  will  b^in  our  story.  But  before  doing  so,  may  I 
not  assert  that  all  men  were  right  in  saying  all  manner  of  good  things  to 
the  Devonshire  physician,  and  in  praising  his  luck  in  having  such  a  son  ? 

**  You  were  up  at  the  house  to-day,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Mark  to  his 
wife,  as  he  sat  stretching  himself  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  drawing-room, 
before  the  fire,  previously  to  hb  dressing  for  dinner.  It  was  a  November 
evening,  and  he  had  been  out  all  day,  and  on  such  occasions  the  aptitude 
for  dfday  in  dressing  is  very  powerful.  A  strong-minded  man  goes  direct 
from  the  hall-door  to  his  chamber  without  cncounteiing  the  temptation 
of  the  drawing-room  fire. 

"  No ;  but  Lady  Luflon  was  down  here." 

"  Full  of  arguments  in  favour  of  Sarah  Thompson  ?" 

«  Exactly  so,  Mark." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  about  Sarah  Thompson  ?  " 

"  Very  little  as  coming  from  myself;  but  I  did  hint  that  you  thought, 
or  that  I  thought  that  you  thought,  that  one  of  the  regular  trained  school- 
mistresses would  be  better." 

"  But  her  ladyship  did  not  agree  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  won't  exactly  say  that ; — though  I  think  that  perhaps  she 
did  not." 

''  I  am  sure  she  did  not.  When  she  has  a  point  to  carrj',  she  is  very 
fond  of  carrying  it." 

"  But  then,  Mark,  her  points  are  generally  so  good." 

''  But,  you  see,  in  this  affair  of  the  school  she  is  thinking  more  of  her 
protegee  than  she  does  of  the  children." 

"  Tell  her  that,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  give  way." 

And  then  again  they  were  both  silent.  And  the  vicar  having  thoroughly 
warmed  himself,  as  far  as  this  might  be  done  by  &cing  the  fire,  turned 
round  and  b^pui  the  operation  d  tergo. 

*^  Come,  Mark,  it  is  twenty  minutes  past  six.  Will  you  go  and  dress?  " 

*'  m  ten  you  what,  Fanny :  she  must  have  her  way  about  Sarah 
Thon^NMXi.    Ton  con  aee  her  to*morrow  and  tell  her  so." 
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"  I  am  sore,  Mark,  I  would  not  give  way,  if  I  thought  it  wrong.  Nor 
would  she  expect  it." 

''  If  I  persist  this  time,  I  shall  certainly  have  to  yield  the  next ;  and 
then  the  next  may  probably  be  more  important/* 

"  But  if  it's  wrong,  Mark  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was  wrong.  Besides,  if  it  is  wrong,  wrong  in  some 
infinitesimal  degree,  one  must  put  up  with  it.  Sarah  Thompson  ia  yeiy 
respectable ;  the  only  question  is  whether  she  can  teach." 

The  yoimg  wife,  though  she  did  not  say  so,  had  some  idea  that  her 
husband  was  in  error.  It  is  true  that  one  must  put  up  with  wrong,  with 
a  great  deal  of  wrong.  But  no  one  need  put  up  with  wrong  that  he  can 
remedy.  Why  should  he,  the  vicar,  consent  to  receive  an  incompetent 
teacher  for  the  parish  children,  when  he  was  able  to  procure  one  that  was 
competent  7  In  such  a  case, — so  thought  Mrs.  Robarts  to  herself, — sha 
would  have  fought  the  matter  out  with  Lady  Luilon. 

On  the  next  morning,  however,  she  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  signified 
to  the  dowager  that  all  objection  to  Sarah  Thompson  would  be  with* 
drawn. 

"  Ah !  I  was  sure  he  would  agree  with  me,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  whoi  he 
learned  what  sort  of  person  she  is.  I  know  I  had  only  to  explain ;" — and 
then  she  plumed  her  feathers,  and  was  very  gracious ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Lady  Luilon  did  not  like  to  be  opposed  in  things  which  concerned  the 
parish  nearly. 

"  And,  Fanny,"  said  Lady  Luflon,  in  her  kindest  manner,  <<  you  are  not 
going  anywhere  on  Saturday,  are  you  ?  " 

**  No,  I  think  not." 

"  Then  you  must  come  to  us.  Justiiiia  is  to  be  here,  you  know" — • 
Lady  Meredith  was  named  Justinia — "and  you  and  Mr.  Bobarta  had 
better  stay  with  us  till  Monday.  He  can  have  the  little  book-room  all  to 
liimsclf  on  Sunday.  The  Merediths  go  on  Monday ;  and  Justinia  won't 
be  happy  if  you  are  not  with  lier." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  Lady  Lufton  had  determined  not  to  invite 
the  Robarts's  if  she  were  not  allowed  to  have  her  own  way  about  Sarah 
Thompson.  But  such  would  have  been  the  result.  As  it  was,  howevee, 
she  was  all  kindness ;  and  when  Mrs.  Robarts  made  some  little  excuse, 
sajring  that  she  was  afraid  she  must  return  home  in  the  evening,  because 
of  the  children,  Lady  Lufton  declared  tliat  there  was  room  enough  at 
Framley  Court  for  baby  and  nurse,  and  so  settled  the  matter  in  her  own 
way,  with  a  couple  of  nods  and  three  taps  of  her  umbrella. 

This  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  and  on  the  same  evening,  before  dinner, 
the  vicar  again  seated  himself  in  the  same  chair  before  the  drawing-room 
fire,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  horse  led  into  the  stable. 

"  Mark,"  said  his  wife,  "  the  Merediths  are  to  be  at  Framley  on  Satur- 
day and  Simday ;  and  I  have  promised  that  we  will  go  up  and  stay  over 
tiU  Monday." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  I     Goodness  gracious,  how  provoking  I " 
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<^  Why  ?  I  thought  70a  wouldn't  mind  it.  And  Justinia  would  think 
it  unkind  if  I  were  not  there." 

^  You  can  go,  my  dear,  and  of  oourae  will  go.  But  as  for  me,  it  is 
impotuble."  « 

"But  why,  love?" 

"  Why  ?  Juflt  now,  at  the  school-houBe,  I  answered  a  letter  that  was 
brought  to  me  from  Ghaldicotes.  Sowcrby  insists  on  my  going  over  ther9 
ibr  a  week  or  so ;  and  I  have  said  that  I  would." 

"  Go  to  Ghaldicotes  for  a  week,  Mark  ?" 

**  I  believe  I  have  even  ooQsentod  to  ten  days." 

**  And  be  away  two  Sundays  ?  " 

"  No,  Fanny,  only  one.    Don*t  be  so  censorious." 

"  Don't  call  me  censorious,  Mark ;  you  know  I  am  not  so.  But  I  am 
80  aorry.  It  is  just  what  Lady  Lufton  won't  like.  Besides,  you  were 
away  in  Scotland  two  Sundays  last  month." 

"  In  September,  Fanny.     And  that  is  being  censorious." 

"  Oh,  but,  Mark,  dear  Mark  I  don't  say  so.  You  know  I  don't  mean 
it.  But  Lady  Luflon  docs  not  like  those  Ghaldicotes  people.  You  know 
Lord  Luflon  was  with  you  the  last  time  you  were  there ;  and  how  annoyed 
difi  was ! " 

*'  Lord  Luflon  won't  be  with  me  now,  for  he  is  still  in  Scotland.  And 
the  reason  why  I  am  going  is  this :  Harold  Smith  and  his  wife  will  be 
there,  xmd  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  more  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Harold  Smith  will  be  in  the  government  some  day,  and  I  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  such  a  man's  acquaintance." 

"  But,  Mark,  what  do  you  want  of  any  government?" 

"  Well,  Fanny,  of  course  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  want  nothing ; 
neither  in  -mie  sense  do  I;  but  nevertheless,  I  shall  go  and  meet  the 
Harold  Smiths." 

"  Could  you  not  be  back  before  Sunday  ?" 

"  I  have  proEhised  to  preach  at  Ghaldicotes.  Harold  Smith  is  going 
to  lectture  at  Barchester,  about  tlic  Australasian  archipelago,  and  I  am  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  on  the  same  subject.  They  want  to  send  out 
more  missionaries." 

"  A  charity  sermon  at  Clialdicotes ! " 

"  And  why  not  ?  The  house  will  be  quite  fiill,  you  know ;  and  I  dare 
say  the  Arabins  will  be  there." 

"  I  think  not ;  Mrs.  Arabin  may  get  on  with  Mrs.  Harold  Smith, 
though  I  doubt  that ;  but  I'm  sure  she's  not  fond  of  Mrs.  Smith's  brother. 
I  don't  think  she  would  stay  at  Ghaldicotes." 

"  And  the  bishop  will  probably  be  there  for  a  day  or  two." 

"That  is  much  more  likely,  Mark.  If  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Proudie  is  taking  you  to  Ghaldicotes,  I  have  not  a  word  more  to 
«y." 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  more  fond  of  Mrs.  Proudie,  than  you  arc,  Fanny," 
iud  the  Tiatr,  with  something  like  vexation  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  for 
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he  thought  that  his  wife  was  hard  upon  him.  ''  But  it  is  generaUy  diought 
that  a  parish  clergyman  does  well  to  meet  his  bishop  now  and  then.  And 
as  I  was  invited  there,  especially  to  preach  while  all  these  people  are  staying 
at  the  place,  I  could  not  well  refuse."  And  then  he  got  up,  and  taking 
his  candlestick,  escaped  to  his  dressing-room. 

'*  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  Lady  Luflon  ?"  his  wife  said  to  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

'^  Just  write  her  a  note,  and  tell  her  that  you  find  I  had  promiaed  to 
preach  at  Chaldicotes  next  Sunday.     You'll  go,  of  course?" 

"  Yes :  but  I  know  slie'll  be  annoyed.     You  were  away  the  last  time 
she  had  people  there." 

*^  It  can't  be  helped.  She  must  put  it  down  against  Sarah  Thompson. 
She  ought  not  to  expect  to  win  always." 

'^  I  should  not  have  minded  it,  if  she  had  lost,  as  you  call  it,  about 
Sarah  Thompson.  That  was  a  case  in  which  you  ought  to  have  had  your 
own  way." 

"  And  this  other  is  a  case  in  which  I  shall  have  it.  It's  a  pity  that 
there  should  be  such  a  difference ;  isn't  it  ?" 

Then  the  wife  perceived  that,  vexed  as  she  was,  it  would  be  better  that 
she  shoxdd  say  nothing  further ;  and  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  wrote  the 
note  to  Lady  Luflon,  as  her  husband  recommended. 


CHAPTER   IL 

The  Framley  Set,  and  the  Chaldicotes  Set. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  of  some  of  the 
people  named  in  the  few  preceding  pages,  and  also  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  lived. 

Of  Lady  Luflon  herself  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  written  to  introduce 
her  to  my  readers.  The  Framley  property  belonged  to  her  son ;  but  as 
Luflon  Park — an  ancient  ramshackle  place  in  another  county — had  here- 
tofore been  the  family  residence  of  the  Luflon  family,  Framley  Court  had 
been  apportioned  to  her  for  her  residence  for  life.  Lord  Lufton  himself 
was  still  unmarried ;  and  as  he  had  no  establishment  at  Luflon  Park — 
which  indeed  had  not  been  inhabited  since  his  grandfather  died — he  lived 
with  his  mother  when  it  suited  him  to  live  anywhere  in  diat  neighbour- 
hood. The  widow  would  fein  have  seen  more  of  him  than  he  allowed  her 
to  do.  He  had  a  shooting-lodge  in  Scotland,  and  apartments  in  London, 
and  a  string  of  horses  in  Leicestershire — ^much  to  the  disgust  of  the  county 
gentry  around  him,  who  held  that  their  own  hunting  was  as  good  as  any 
that  England  could  afford.  His  lordship,  however,  paid  his  subscription 
to  the  East  Barsetsliire  pack,  and  then  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  pleasure  as  to  his  own  amusement. 

Framley  itself  was  a  pleasant  country  place,  having  about  it  nothing  of 
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iagnorial  dignity  or  grandeur,  bat  poeBessing  eveirtliing  necessary  for  the 
eonJbrt  of  oonntiy  liie.  The  hoiue  was  a  ]ow  building  of  two  stories, 
built  at  different  periods,  and  deroid  of  all  pretensions  to  any  style  of 
ardutoetiire;  but  the  rooms,  thoagh  not  lofty,  were  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  the  gardens  were  trim  and  neat  beyond  all  others  in  the  county. 
indeed,  it  was  for  its  gardms  only  that  Framley  Court  was  celebrated. 

Village  there  was  none,  properly  speaking.  The  high  road  went  wind- 
ing mboat  through  the  Fiaml^  paddocks,  shrubberies,  and  wood-skirted 
home  fields,  for  a  mile  and  a  haU^  not  two  hundred  yards  of  which  ran  in 
a  atrai^t  line;  and  there  was  a  cross-road  which  passed  down  through  the 
domain,  whereby  there  came  to  be  a  locality  called  Framley  Cross.  Here 
stood  the  **  Lufton  Arms,*'  and  here,  at  Framley  Cross,  the  hounds  occa- 
nonally  would  meet ;  for  the  Framley  woods  were  drawn  in  spite  of  the 
young  kffd'a  truant  diqwdtion ;  and  then,  at  the  Cross  also,  lived  the  shoe- 
maker, who  kepi  the  post-office. 

Framlgr  diurch  was  distant  from  this  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  stood 
immediatdy  €fjppotite  to  the  chief  entrance  to  Framley  Court.  It  was  but 
a  mean,  u^  building,  baring  been  erected  about  a  hundred  years  since, 
when,  an  dmrches  then  built  were  made  to  be  mean  and  ugly ;  nor  was 
it  large  enongh  for  the  congregation,  some  of  whom  were  thus  driven  to 
the  dissenting  chapels,  the  Sions  and  Ebenezers,  which  had  got  themselves 
established  on  each  side  of  the  parish,  in  putting  down  which  Lady  Lufton 
thought  that  her  pet  parson  was  hardly  as  energetic  as  he  might  be.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  near  to  Lady  Lufton's  heart  to  see  a  new  church 
built,  and  she  was  urgent  in  her  eloquence,  both  with  her  son  and  with  the 
vicar,  to  have  this  good  work  commenced. 

Beyond  the  church,  but  close  to  it,  were  the  boys'  school  and  girls' 
achool,  two  distinct  buildings,  which  owed  their  erection  to  Lady  Lufton^s 
energy ;  then  came  a  neat  little  grocer  s  shop,  the  neat  grocer  being  the 
clerk  and  sexton,  and  the  neat  grocer  s  wife,  the  pew-opener  in  the  church. 
Podgens  was  their  name,  and  they  were  great  favourites  with  her  ladyship, 
both  having  been  servants  up  at  the  house. 

And  here  the  road  took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  turning,  as  it  were, 
away  from  Framley  Court ;  and  just  beyond  the  turn  was  the  vicarage,  so 
that  there  was  a  little  garden  path  running  from  the  back  of  the  vicarage 
grounds  into  the  churchyard,  cutting  the  Podgens's  off'  into  an  isolated 
comer  of  their  own ; — ^from  whence,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  vicar  would  have 
been  glad  to  banish  them  and  their  cabbages,  could  he  have  had  the  power 
to  do  80.  For  has  not  the  small  vineyard  of  Xaboth  been  always  an  eye- 
sore to  neighbouring  potentates  ? 

The  potentate  in  this  case  had  as  little  excuse  as  Ahab.  for  nothing  in 
the  panonage  way  could  be  more  perfect  than  his  parsonage.  It  had  all 
the  ^V^l*  requisite  for  the  house  of  a  moderate  gentleman  with  moderate 
gg^  none  of  those  expensive  superfluities  which  immoderate  gentle- 
demand,  or  which  themselves  demand — ^immoderate  means.  And  then 
i  and  paddodoi  were  exactly  suited  to  it;  and  everything  was 
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in  good  order; — not  exactly  new,  so  as  to  be  raw  and  nncorer^  atid 
redolent  of  workmen ;  but  just  at  that  era  of  tbeur  exiatenoe  in  which 
newness  gives  way  to  comfortable  homeliness. 

Other  village  at  Framlej  there  was  none.  At  the  back  of  the  Cotcrt^ 
tip  one  of  those  cross-roads,  there  was  another  small  shop  or  two,  andiheva 
was  a  very  neat  cottage  residence,  in  which  lived  the  widow  of  a  ibnner 
curate,  another  protege  of  Lady  Luflon's;  and  there  was  a  big,  staring 
brick  house,  in  which  the  present  curate  lived ;  but  this  waa  a  full  mila 
distant  from  the  church,  and  &rther  from  Framley  Court,  Btanding  on 
that  cross-road  which  runs  from  Framley  Gross  in  a  direction  away  from 
the  mansion.  This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  might,  from  his  age, 
have  been  the  vicar^s  &ther ;  but  he  had  been  for  many  years  oorate  of 
Framley ;  and  though  he  was  personally  disliked  by  Lady  LufUm,  as  being 
low  church  in  his  principles,  and  imsightly  in  his  appearance,  nevertheleflB| 
she  would  not  urge  his  removal.  He  had  two  or  three  pupils  in  that  large 
brick  house,  and  if  turned  out  from  these  and  from  his  curacy,  might  find 
it  difficult  to  establish  himself  elsewhere.  On  this  account,  mercy  was 
extended  to  the  Rev.  £.  Jones,  and,  in  spite  of  hid  red  &ce  and  awkward 
big  feet,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  Framley  Court,  with  his  plain  daughter, 
once  in  every  three  months. 

Over  and  above  these,  there  waa  hardly  a  house  in  the  parish  of 
Framley,  outside  the  boimds  of  Framley  Court,  except  those  of  fiurmera 
and  fiurm  labourers ;  and  yet  the  parish  was  of  large  extent. 

Framley  is  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Barsetshire,  whioh^ 
as  all  the  world  knows,  is,  politically  speaking,  as  true  blue  a  county  as 
any  in  England.  There  have  been  backslidings  even  here,  it  is  true ;  buit 
then,  in  what  coimty  have  there  not  been  such  backslidings  ?  Where,  in 
these  pinchbeck  days,  can  we  hope  to  find  the  old  agricultural  virtue  in  all 
its  purity  ?  But,  among  those  backsliders,  I  regret  to  say,  that  men  now 
reckon  Lord  Lufion.  Not  that  he  is  a  violent  Whig,  or  perhaps  that  he  ia 
a  Whig  at  all.  But  he  jeers  and  sneers  at  the  old  county  doings ;  dedareSi 
when  solicited  on  the  subject,  that,  as  &r  as  he  is  concerned,  Mr.  Bright 
may  sit  for  the  county,  if  he  pleases ;  and  alleges,  that  being  unfinrtonately 
a  peer,  he  has  no  right  even  to  interest  himself  in  the  question.  All  this 
is  deeply  regretted,  for,  in  the  old  days,  there  was  no  portion  of  the  county 
more  decidedly  true  blue  than  that  Framley  district ;  and,  indeed,  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  dowager  is  able  to  give  an  occasional  helping  hand. 

Chaldicotes  is  the  seat  of  Nathaniel  Sowerby,  Esq.,  who,  at  the  moment 
supposed  to  be  now  present,  is  one  of  the  members  for  the  Western 
Division  of  Barsetshire.  But  this  Western  Division  can  boast  none  of  the 
fine  political  attributes  which  grace  its  twin  brother.  It  is  decidedly  Whig, 
and  is  almost  governed  in  its  politics  by  one  or  two  great  Whig  fiunilies. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mark  Robarts  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  Chal- 
dicotes, and  it  has  been  hinted  that  his  wife  would  have  been  as  well 
pleased  had  this  not  been  the  case.  Such  was  certainly  tlie  &ct ;  for  she^ 
dear,  prudent,  excellent  wife  as  sheivas,  knew  that  Mr.  Sowerby  waa  no| 
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the  mort  eligible  friend  in  the  world  for  a  young  clergyman,  and  knew,  also, 
that  there  waa  bat  one  other  house  in  the  whole  county,  the  name  of  which 
was  ao  difltaateful  to  Lady  Lufton.  The  reasons  for  this  were,  I  may  say, 
manifold..  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Sowerby  was  a  Whig,  and  was  seated  in 
Pariiament  mainly  by  the  interest  of  ihat  great  Whig  autocrat  the  Duke 
of  Omnium,  whose  residence  waa  more  dangerous  even  than  that  of  Mr. 
Soiwerby,  and  whom  Lady  Luflon  r^arded  as  an  impersonation  of  Lucifer 
upon  earth.  Mr.  Sowerby,  too,  was  immarried — as  indeed,  also,  was  Lord 
Luftcm,  much  to  his  mother's  grid*.  Mr.  Sowerby,  it  is  true,  was  fifty, 
whereaa  the  young  lord  was  as  yet  only  twenty-six,  but,  neyerthcless,  her 
ladyship  waa  becoming  anxious  on  the  subject.  In  her  mind,  every  man  was 
bound  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  could  maintain  a  wife;  and  she  held  an  idea— 
a  quite  private  tenet,  of  which  she  waa  herself  but  imperfectly  conscious^— 
that  men  in  general  were  inclined  to  neglect  this  duty  for  their  own  selfish 
gratifications,  that  the  wicked  ones  encouraged  the  more  innocent  in  this 
neglect,  and  that  many  would  not  marry  at  all,  were  not  an  unseen  coercion 
exercised  against  them  by  the  other  sex.  The  Duke  of  Omnium  was  the 
very  head  of  all  such  sinners,  and  Lady  Luflon  greatly  feared  that  her  son 
might  be  made  subject  to  the  baneful  Omnium  influence,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Sowerby  and  Chaldicotes. 

And  then  Mr.  Sowerby  was  known  to  be  a  very  poor  man,  with  a  very 
large  estate.  He  had  wasted,  men  said,  much  on  electioneering,  and  more 
in  gambling.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  property  had  already  gone 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  who,  as  a  rule,  bought  up  everything  around 
him  that  was  to  be  purchased.  Indeed  it  was  said  of  him  by  his  enemies, 
ihat  so  covetous  was  he  of  Barsetshire  property,  that  he  would  lead  a 
young  neighbour  on  to  his  ruin,  in  order  that  he  might  get  his  land. 
What— oh  1  what  if  he  should  come  to  be  possessed  in  this  way  of  any  of 
the  fair  acres  of  Framiey  Court  ?  Wliat  if  he  should  become  possessed  of 
them  all  ?  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  Lady  Luflon  should  not  like 
Chaldicotes. 

The  Chaldicotes  set,  as  Lady  Luflon  called  them,  were  in  every  way 
^posed  to  what  a  set  should  be  according  to  her  ideas.  She  liked  cheerful, 
quiet,  well-to-do  people,  who  loved  their  Church,  their  country,  and  their 
Queen,  and  who  were  not  too  anxious  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  She 
desired  that  all  the  farmers  round  her  should  be  able  to  pay  their  rents 
without  trouble,  that  aU  the  old  women  should  liave  warm  flannel  petti- 
coats, that  the  working  men  should  be  saved  from  rheumatism  by  healthy 
food  and  dry  houses,  tliat  they  should  all  be  obedient  to  their  pastors 
and  masters — ^temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  Tliat  was  her  idea  of  loving 
her  country.  She  desired  also  that  the  copses  should  be  full  of  pheasants, 
the  stubble-field  of  partridges,  and  the  gorse  covers  of  foxes; — in  that  way, 
also,  she  loved  her  country.  She  had  ardently  longed,  during  that  Crimean 
war,  that  the  Russians  might  be  beaten — but  not  by  the  French,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  English,  as  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  too  much  the  case ; 
•lu}  hardly  by  the  £ngliah  under  liie  dictatorship  of  Lord  Pahnerston. 
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Indeed,  she  liad  Had  but  little  faitli  in  tliat  war  after  Lord  Aberdeen  bad^^ 
been  expelled.     If^  indeed,  Lord  Derby  could  have  come  in  I  ^H 

But  now  as  to  this  Cbaldicotes  set.  After  all,  there  was  nothing  bo  very^^ 
dangerous  about  thorn ;  for  it  was  in  London,  not  in  the  country,  that  Mr. 
Bowerliy  indulged,  if  he  did  indulge,  his  bachelor  maJ-pnictlces.  Speaking 
of  them  BM  a  set,  the  chief  offender  was  Mr,  llai'old  Smith,  or  perhaps  hla^_ 
wife.  lie  also  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and,  m  many  thought,  a  risin^^l 
man.  Urn  fatiier  had  been  for  many  years  a  debater  in  the  House,  and  had 
held  high  office.  Harold,  in  early  life,  had  intended  liimself  for  the 
cabinet;  and  if  working  hard  at  his  trade  could  ensure  success,  he  ought 
to  obtain  it  sooner  or  later.  He  had  already  filled  more  than  one  subordi- 
nate station,  had  bt^en  at  the  Treasury,  and  for  a  month  or  two  at  the 
Admindty,  astonisliing  official  mtmkiud  by  hia  diligLuee.  Tho^  last- 
named  few  months  had  been  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  w^hom  he  had 
been  forced  to  retii'e.  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  not  possessed  of  any 
hirge  fortune.  Politics  as  a  profession  wan  therefore  of  importance  to  him. 
He  had  in  early  life  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Sowerby ;  and  as  the  ]ady  wa« 
some  six  or  seven  years  older  than  himself,  and  had  brought  with  her  but 
a  scanty  do^^Ty,  people  tliought  lh.it  in  this  matter  Mr,  Harold  Smith  had 
not  been  pei-spicacioiis.  Mr.  Harold  Smith  was  not  personally  a  popular 
man  with  any  paity,  though  some  judged  him  to  be  eminently  u.seful.  He 
was  laborious,  well-informed,  and,  on  the  whole,  honest ;  but  he  was  con- 
ceited, long-winded,  and  pompous. 

Mrs,  Harold  Smith  was  the  very  opposite  of  her  lord.    She  wai^  a  clever  J 
bright  woman,  good-looking  for  her  time  of  life— and  she  was  now  ove 
forty— with  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  all  worldly  things,  and  a  keen  rcH«h 
for  all  the  world*s  pleasures.    She  was  neither  lal;H>rionsj  nor  well-informed^^™ 
nor  perhaps  altogether  hones^t — what  woman  ever  understood  llie  necei^ty^^| 
or  recognised  the  advantage  of  jKditicid  honesty?  but  then  she  waa  neither 
dull  nor  pompous,  and  if  she  was  conceited^  she  did  not  show  it.     She  waii^_ 
a   disfippointed  w^oman,  as  regards  her  husband;    seeing  that  she  had^| 
married  him  on  the  speculation  that  he  would  at  once  become  poUticidly 
important ;  and  as  yet  Mr.  Smith  had  not  quite  fidfilled  the  prophecies  of 
his  curly  lile.  ^^ 

And  Lady  Lufton,  when  she  spoke  of  the  Cbaldicotes  set,  distinctly^" 
includedi  in  her  own  mind,  the  Bisliop  of  Barchester,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Seeing  that  Bishop  Proudle  was,  of  coiuse,  a  mim  much 
addicted  to  religion  and  to  religious  thinking,  and  that  Mr.  Sowerby  him- 
self had  no  peculiar  religious  sentiments  whatever,  there  would  not  at  first 
Bjght  appear  to  be  ground  for  much  intercourse,  and  perhaps  there  w^as  not 

much  of  such  intercourse  ;  but  Mrw.  Proudie  and  Mrs.  Harold  Smith  were 

firm  friends  of  four  or  five  years*  standing — ever  since  the  Proudies  cama 
into  the  diocese  ;  and  therefore  the  bialiop  was  usually  taken  to  Chaldicote 
whenever  Mrs.  Smith  paid  her  brother  a  vhiit.     Now  Biidiop  Proudie  wa 
by  no  meani?  a  High  Church  dignitary,  and  Lady  Lid\on  iiad  never  forgivt 
him  for  coming  into  that  diocese.     She  had,  inatinctively,  a  high  ; 
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iasr  the  episcopal  office;  but  of  Bishop  Prondie  himself  she  hardly  thought 
better  than  she  did  of  Mr.  Sowerby,  or  of  that  fabricator  of  evil,  the  Duke 
of  Omnium.  Whenever  Mr.  Robarts  would  plead  that  in  going  anywhere 
be  would  have  the  benefit  of  meeting  the  bishop,  Lady  Luilon  would 
■Uglitly  curl  her  upper  lip.  She  could  not  say  in  words,  that  Bishop 
Pkondie — ^bishop  as  he  certainly  must  be  called — ^was  no  better  than  he 
OQ^t  to  be ;  but  by  that  curl  of  her  lip  she  did  explain  to  those  who 
knew  her  that  such  was  the  inner  feeling  of  her  heart. 

And  then  it  was  understood — ^Mark  Robarts,  at  least,  had  so  heard,  and 
the  information  soon  reached  Framley  Court — ^that  Mr.  Supplehouse  was 
to  make  one  of  the  Chaldicotes  party.  Now  Mr.  Supplehouse  was  a  worse 
companion  for  a  gentlemanlike,  young,  High  Church,  conservative  county 
parscm  l3ian  even  Harold  Smith.  He  also  was  in  Parliament,  and  had 
been  extolled  during  the  early  days  of  that  Russian  war  by  some  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  daily  press,  as  the  only  man  who  could  save  the 
coimtry.  Let  him  be  in  the  ministry,  the  Jupiter  had  said,  and  there 
would  be  some  hope  of  reform,  some  chance  that  England^s  ancient  glory 
would  not  be  allowed  in  these  perilous  times  to  go  headlong  to  oblivion. 
And  upon  this  the  ministry,  not  anticipating  much  salvation  from  Mr. 
Supplehouse,  but  willing,  as  they  usually  are,  to  have  the  Jupiter  at  their 
back,  did  send  for  that  gentleman,  and  gave  him  some  footing  among 
them.  But  how  can  a  man  bom  to  save  a  nation,  and  to  lead  a  people,  be 
content  to  fill  the  chair  of  an  under-secretary  ?  Supplehouse  was  not 
content,  and  soon  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  his  place  was  much  higher 
than  any  yet  tendered  to  him.  The  seals  of  high  office,  or  war  to  the 
knife,  was  the  alternative  which  he  offered  to  a  much-belaboured  Head  of 
Affairs — ^nothing  doubting  that  the  Head  of  Affairs  would  recognize  the 
claimant's  value,  and  would  have  before  his  eyes  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
Jupiter,  But  the  Head  of  Affairs,  much  belaboured  as  he  was,  knew  that 
he  might  pay  too  high  even  for  Mr.  Supplehouse  and  the  Jupiter ;  and  the 
saviour  of  the  nation  was  told  that  he  might  swing  his  tomahawk.  Since 
that  time  he  had  been  swinging  his  tomahawk,  but  not  with  so  much  effect 
as  had  been  anticipated.  He  also  was  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Sowerby,  and 
was  decidedly  one  of  the  Chaldicotes  set. 

And  there  were  many  others  included  in  the  stigma  whose  sins  were 
political  or  religious  rather  than  moral.  But  they  were  gall  and  worm* 
wood  to  Lady  Luflon,  who  regarded  them  as  children  of  the  Lost  One,  and 
who  grieved  with  a  mother*s  grief  when  she  knew  that  her  son  was  among 
them,  and  felt  all  a  patron^s  anger  when  she  heard  that  her  clerical  protege 
was  about  to  seek  such  society.  Mrs.  Robarts  might  well  say  that  Lady 
Lufton  would  be  annoyed. 

"  You  won't  call  at  the  house  before  you  go,  will  you  ?  "  the  wife  asked 
on  the  following  morning.  He  was  to  start  after  lunch  on  that  day,  driving 
himself  in  his  own  gig,  so  as  to  reach  Chaldicotes,  some  twenty-four  miles 
distant,  before  dinner. 

«« No,  I  think  not.    What  good  should  I  do?'' 
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'<  Well,  I  can^t  explain ;  but  I  think  I  should  call :  partly,  perhaps, 
to  show  her  that  aa  I  had  determined  to  go,  I  was  not  afraid  of  telling 
her  80." 

''  Afraid  !  That's  nonsense,  Fanny.  Tm  not  afraid  of  her.  But  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  bring  down  upon  myself  the  disagreeable  things  she  will 
say.  Besides,  I  have  not  time.  I  must  walk  up  and  see  Jones  about  the 
duties ;  and  then,  what  with  getting  ready,  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to 
get  off  in  time." 

He  paid  his  visit  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  curate,  feeling  no  qualms  of  con- 
science there,  as  he  rather  boasted  of  all  the  members  of  Parliament  he  was 
going  to  meet,  and  of  the  bishop  who  would  be  with  them.  Mr.  Evan 
Jones  was  only  his  curate,  and  in  speaking  to  him  on  the  matter  he  could 
talk  as  though  it  were  quite  the  proper  thing  for  a  vicar  to  meet  his  bishop 
at  the  house  of  a  county  member.  And  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
it  was  proper :  only  why  could  he  not  talk  of  it  in  the  same  tone  to  Lady 
Luflon  ?  And  then,  having  kissed  his  wife  and  children,  he  drove  off,  well 
pleased  with  his  prospect  for  the  coming  ten  days,  but  already  anticipating 
some  discomfort  on  his  return. 

On  the  three  following  days,  Mrs.  Robarts  did  not  meet  her  ladyship. 
She  did  not  exactly  take  any  steps  to  avoid  such  a  meeting,  but  she  did 
not  purposely  go  up  to  the  big  house.  She  went  to  her  school  as  usual, 
and  made  one  or  two  calls  among  the  farmers'  wives,  but  put  no  foot  within 
the  Framley  Court  grounds.  She  was  braver  than  her  husband,  but  even 
she  did  |iot  wish  to  anticipate  the  evil  day. 

On  tlie  Saturday,  just  before  it  begsin  to  get  dusk,  when  she  was  think- 
ing of  preparing  for  the  &tal  plunge,  her  friend.  Lady  Meredith,  came 
to  her. 

**  So,  Fanny,  we  shall  again  be  so  imfortunatc  as  to  miss  Mr.  Bobarts," 
said  her  ladyship. 

'<  Yes.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  unlucky  ?  But  he  had  pro- 
mised Mr.  Sowerby  before  he  heard  that  you  were  coming.  Pray  do  not 
think  that  he  would  have  gone  away  had  he  known  it." 

^^  We  should  have  been  sorry  to  keep  him  from  so  much  more 
amusing  a  party." 

"  Now,  Jiistmia,  you  are  uhfiiir.  You  intend  to  imply  that  he  has 
gone  to  Chaldicotes,  because  he  likes  it  better  than  Framley  Court ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.     I  hope  Lady  Luflon  does  not  think  that  it  is." 

Lady  Meredith  laughed  as  iahe  put  her  arm  round  her  friend's  waist. 
"  Don't  lose  your  eloquence  in  defending  him  to  me,"  slie  said.  "  You'll 
want  all  that  for  my  mother."  .     . 

"But  is  your  mother  angry?"  asked  Mrs.  Robarti?,  showing  by 
her  coimtenance,  how  eager  she  was  for  true  tidings  on  the  subject. 

"  Well,  Fanny,  you  Imow  her  ladyship  as  well  as  I  do.  She  thinks  so 
very  highly  of  the  vicar  of  Framley,  that  she  does  begrudge  him  to  those 
politicians  at  Chaldicotes." 

"  But,  Justinia,  the  bishop  is  to  be  there,  you  know." 
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^  I  d(»*t  think  that  that  consideration  irill  at  all  reconcile  my  mother 
to  the  gentleman's  absence.  He  oxight  to  be  very  proud,  I  know,  to  find 
that  he  is  so  much  thought  of.  But  come,  Fanny,  I  want  you  to  walk  back 
with  me,  and  you  can  dress  at  the  house.  And  now  we'll  go  and  look 
at  the  children." 

After  that,  as  they  walked  together  to  Fnunley  Court,  Mrs.  Hobarts 
made  her  fiiend  promise  that  she  would  stand  by  her  if  any  serious  attack 
were  made  on  the  absent  clergyman. 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  your  room  at  once  ?  "  said  the  vicar's  wife,  as 
ioon  as  they  were  inside  the  porch  leading  into  the  hall.  Lady  Meredith 
immediately  knew  what  her  friend  meant,  and  decided  that  the  evil  day 
should  not  be  postponed.  "  We  had  better  go  in,  and  have  it  over,"  she 
aid,  '*  and  then  we  shall  be  comfortable  for  the  evening."  So  the  drawing- 
room  door  was  opened,  and  there  was  Lady  Luilon  alone  upon  the  sofa. 

'*  Now,  mamma,"  said  the  daughter,  *'  you  mustn't  scold  Fanny  much 
about  Mr.  Robarts.  He  has  gone  to  preadi  a  charity  sermon  before  the 
bishop,  and  under  those  circumstances,  perhaps,  he  could  not  revise.'' 
lliis  was  a  stretch  on  the  part  of  Lady  Meredith — ^put  in  with  much  good 
nature,  no  doubt ;  but  still  a  stretch ;  ibr  no  one  had  supposed  that  the 
bishop  would  remain  at  Chaldicotes  for  the  Sunday. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Fanny  ?  "  said  Lady  Luilon,  getting  up.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  scold  her ;  and  I  don't  know  how  you  can  talk  such  nonsense. 
Just  in  ia.  Of  course,  we  are  very  sorry  not  to  have  Mr.  E  charts ;  more 
especially  as  he  was  not  here  the  last  Sunday  that  Sir  George  was  with  us; 
I  do  like  to  see  Mr.  Kobarts  in  his  own  church,  certainly ;  and  I  don't  like 
any  other  cleigyman  there  as  well.  If  Fanny  takes  ihat  for  scolding, 
why ^" 

'^  Oh !  no.  Lady  Lufton ;  and  it's  so  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  But  Mr. 
Robarts  was  so  sorry  that  he  had  accepted  this  invitation  to  Clialdicotes, 
before  he  heard  that  Sir  George  was  coming,  and " 

''  Oh,  I  know  that  Chaldicotes  has  great  attractions  which  wo  cannot 
offer,"  said  Lady  Luflon. 

"  Indeed,  it  was  not  that.     But  he  was  asked  to  preach,  you  know ; 

and  Mr.  Harold  Smith ^"     Poor  Fanny  was  only  making  it  worse. 

Had  she  been  worldly  wise,  she  woidd  have  accepted  the  little  com- 
pliment implied  in  Lady  Lufton's  first  rebuke,  and  then  have  held  her 
peace. 

"  Oh,  yes;  the  Harold  Smiths !  They  are  irresistible,  I  know.  IIow 
could  any  man  refuse  to  jdin  a  party,  graced  both  by  Mrs.  Harold  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Proudie— even  though  his  duty  should  require  him  to  stay 
away?" 

'*  Now,  mamma — ^^  said  Justinia. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  am  I  to  say  ?  You  would  not  wish  me  to  tell 
a  fib.  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Harold  Smith — at  least,  what  I  hear  of  her ;  for 
it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet  her  since  her  marriage.  It  may  be 
^on^ted;  but  to  own  the  truth,  I  think  that  Mr.  Robarts  would  be  better 
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ofF  with  us  at  Framley  than  with  the  Harold  Smiths  at  Chaldicotes, — even 
though  Mr8«  Proudie  be  thrown  into  the  bargain." 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  therefore  the  rising  colour  in  the  fiioe  of 
Mrs.  Robarts  coiild  not  be  seen.  She,  however,  was  too  good  a  wife  to 
hear  these  things  said  without  some  anger  within  her  bosom.  She  could 
blame  her  husband  in  her  own  mind ;  but  it  was  intolerable  to  her  that 
others  should  blame  him  in  her  hearing. 

"  He  would  undoubtedly  be  better  off,"  she  said ;  "  but  then,  Lady 
Lufton,  people  can't  always  go  exactly  where  they  will  be  best  off.  Gen- 
tlemen sometimes  must ^*' 

"  Well — weD,  my  dear,  that  will  do.  He  has  not  taken  you,  at  any 
rate ;  and  so  we  will  forgive  him."  And  Lady  Luilon  kissed  her.  "  As  it 
is," — and  she  affected  a  low  whisper  between  the  two  young  wives — "  as 
it  is,  we  must  e'en  put  up  with  poor  old  Evan  Jones.  He  is  to  be  here  to- 
night, and  we  must  go  and  dress  to  receive  him." 

And  so  they  went  off.  Lady  Lufton  was  quite  good  enough  at  heart 
to  like  Mrs.  Robarts  all  the  better  for  standing  up  for  her  absent  lord. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Chaldicotes. 

Chaldicotes  is  a  house  of  much  more  pretension  than  Framley  Court. 
Indeed,  if  one  looks  at  the  ancient  marks  about  it,  rather  than  at  diose  oi 
the  present  day,  it  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  pretension.  There  is  an 
old  forest,  not  altogether  belonging  to  the  property,  but  attached  to  it, 
called  the  Chase  of  Chaldicotes.  A  portion  of  this  forest  comes  up  close 
behind  the  mansion,  and  of  itself  gives  a  character  and  celebrity  to  the 
place.  The  Ckne  of  Chaldicotes — ^the  greater  part  of  it,  at  least — ^is,  as 
all  the  world  knows.  Crown  property,  and  now,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  is 
to  be  disforested.  In  former  times  it  was  a  great  forest,  stretching  half 
across  the  country,  almost  as  &r  as  Silverbridge ;  and  there  are  bits  of  it, 
here  and  there,  still  to  be  seen  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  distance ; 
but  the  laiger  remaining  portion,  consisting  of  aged  hollow  oaks,  centuries 
old,  and  wide-spreading  withered  beeches,  stands  in  the  two  parishes  of 
Chaldicotes  and  Uffley.  People  still  come  from  a&r  to  see  the  oaks 
of  Chaldicotes,  and  to  hear  iheir  feet  rustle  among  the  tiiick  autumn 
leaves.  But  they  will  soon  come  no  longer.  The  giants  of  past  ages  are 
to  give  way  to  wheat  and  turnips ;  a  ruthless  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
disregarding  old  associations  and  rural  beauty,  requires  money  retunia 
from  the  lands ;  and  the  Chase  of  Chaldicotes  is  to  vanish  fiom  the  earth's 
aurfiu^e. 

Some  part  of  it,  however,  is  the  private  property  of  Mr.  Sowerby ,  who 
hitherto,  through  all  his  pecuniary  distresses,  has  managed  to  save  from  the 
axe  and  the  auction-mart  that  porti<xi  of  hia  potenud  heritage.    The  hoim 
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of  Clialdicotes  is  a  large  stone  building,  probably  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second.  It  is  approached  on  both  fronts  by  a  heavy  double  flight  of 
•tone  steps.  In  the  front  of  the  house  a  long,  solemn,  straight  avenue 
throng  a  double  row  of  lime-trees,  leads  away  to  lodge-gates,  which 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Chaldicotes ;  but  to  the  rear  the  win- 
dows open  upon  four  different  vistas,  which  run  down  through  the  forest : 
four  open  green  rides,  which  all  conveige  together  at  a  large  iron  gateway, 
the  barrier  which  divides  the  private  grounds  from  the  Chase.  The 
Sowerbys,  for  many  generations,  have  been  rangers  of  the  Chase  of  Chaldi- 
cotes, thus  having  almost  as  wide  an  authority  over  the  Crown  forest  as  over 
their  owu.     But  now  all  this  is  to  cease,  for  the  forest  will  be  disforested. 

It  was  nearly  dark  as  Mark  Robarts  drove  up  through  the  avenue  of 
lime-trees  to  the  hall-door ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  house,  which 
was  dead  and  silent  as  the  grave  through  nine  months  of  the  year,  was  now 
alive  in  all  its  parts.  There  were  lights  in  many  of  the  windows,  and  a 
noise  of  voices  came  from  the  stables,  and  servants  were  moving  about, 
and  dogs  barked,  and  the  dark  gravel  before  the  front  steps  was  cut  up 
with  many  a  coach- wheel. 

*'  Oh,  be  that  you,  sir,  Mr.  Robarts  ?"  said  a  groom,  taking  the  parson's 
horse  by  the  head,  and  touching  his  own  hat.  "  I  hope  I  see  your  reverence 
weU." 

"  Quite  well,  Bob,  thank  you.     All  well  at  Clialdicotes  ?  " 

"  Pretty  bobbish,  Mr.  Robarts.  Deal  of  life  going  on  here  now,  sir. 
The  bishop  and  his  lady  came  this  morning.'* 

"  Oh — ah — ^yes  I  I  understood  they  were  to  be  here.  Any  of  the 
young  ladies  ?  " 

**  One  young  lady.  Miss  Olivia,  I  think  tliey  call  her,  your  reverence." 

"  And  how's  Mr.  Sowerby  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  your  reverence.  He,  and  IMr.  Havold  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Fothergill — that's  the  duke's  man  of  business,  you  know — ^is  getting 
off  their  horses  now  in  the  stable-jard  there." 

"  Home  from  hunting— eh.  Bob  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  just  home,  this  minute."  And  then  Mr.  Robarts  walked 
into  the  house,  his  portmanteau  following  on  a  footboy's  shoulder. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  young  vicar  was  very  intimate  at  Chaldicotes ; 
80  much  so  that  the  groom  knew  him,  and  talked  to  him  about  the  people 
in  the  house.  Yes ;  he  was  intimate  there :  much  more  than  he  had  given 
the  Framley  people  to  understand.  Not  that  he  had  wilfully  and  overtly 
deceived  any  one ;  not  that  he  had  ever  spoken  a  fiilse  word  about  Chaldi- 
cotes. But  he  had  never  boasted  at  home  that  he  and  Sowerby  were  near 
allies.  Neither  had  he  told  them  there  how  oflcn  Mr.  Sowerby  and  Lord 
Luflon  were  together  in  London.  Why  trouble  women  with  such  matters  ? 
"Why  annoy  so  excellent  a  woman  as  Lady  Luflon  ? 

And  then  Mr.  Sowerby  was  one  whose  intimacy  few  young  men  would 
wish  to  reject.  He  was  fifty,  and  had  lived,  perhaps,  not  the  most  salutary 
life ;  but  he  dressed  young,  and  usually  looked  well.    He  was  bald,  witii 
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a  good  forehead,  and  sparkling  moist  eyes.  He  was  a  clever  man,  and  a 
pleasant  oompanion,  and  always  good-humoured  when  it  so  suited  him. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  too,  of  high  breeding  and  good  birth,  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  known  in  that  county-— longer,  the  fiurmers  around 
would  boast,  than  those  of  any  other  landowner  in  it,  unless  it  be  the 
Thomes  of  Ullathome,  or  perhaps  the  Greshams  of  Gresbamsbory — much 
longer  than  the  De  Ourcys  at  Courcy  Castle.  As  for  the  Duke  of 
Omnium,  he,  comparatively  speaking,  was  a  new  man. 

And  then  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  friend  of  some  meai  in 
power,  and  of  others  who  might  be  there ;  a  man  who  could  talk  about 
the  world  as  one  knowing  the  matter  of  which  he  talked.  And  moreover, 
whatever  might  be  his  ways  of  life  at  other  times,  when  in  the  presence  of 
a  clergyman  he  tarely  made  himself  offensive  to  clerical  tastes.  He  neither 
swore,  nor  brought  his  vices  on  the  carpet,  nor  sneered  at  the  iaith  of  the 
church.  If  he  was  no  churchutian  himself,  he  at  least  knew  how  to  live 
with  those  who  were. 

How  was  it  possible  that  such  a  one  as  our  vicar  should  not  relish  the 
intimacy  of  Mr.  Sowerby  ?  It  might  be  very  well,  he  would  say  to  him-? 
self,  for  a  woman  like  Lady  Luflon  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  him — ^for  Lady 
Luflon,  who  spent  ten  months  of  the  year  at  Framlcy  Court,  and  who 
during  those  ten  montlis,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  during  the  two  montha 
also  which  slie  spent  in  London,  saw  no  one  out  of  her  own  set.  Women 
did  not  understand  such  things,  the  vicar  said  to  himself;  even  his  own 
wife — good)  and  nice,  and  sensible,  and  intelligent  as  she  was-— even  she 
did  not  understand  that  a  man.  in  the  world  Inust  mcjBt  all  sorts  of  men; 
and  tliat  in  these  days  it  did  not  do  for  a  clergyman  to  be  a  hermit. 

'Twas  thus  that  Mark  Kobarts  argued  when  he  ibuhd  himself  ctdled 
upon  to  defend  himself  before  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience  for'  geing 
to  Chaldicotes  and  increasing  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Sowerby.  He*  did 
know  tliat  Mr.  Sowerby  was  a  dangerous  man ;  he  was  aware  'tbUt  h4 
was  over  head  and  cars  in  debt,  and  that  he  had  already  entangled'  young 
Lord  Luflon  in  some  pecuniary  embarrassment;  his  oonscience  did 'tell 
him  that  it  would  be  well  for  him,  as  one  of  Christ's  soldiers,  te  lopk  out 
for  companions  of  a  different  stamp.  But  nevertheless  he  went  to  Chaldi- 
cotes, not  satisfied  with  himself  indeed,  but  repeating  to  himself  a  great 
many  arguments  why  he  should  be  so  satisfied* 

He  was  sliown  into  the  drawing-room  at  once,  and  there  he  found 
Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Proudie,  and  a  lady  whom  he  had 
never  before  seen,  and  whose  name  he  did  not  at  first  hear  mentioned. 

<<  Is  that  Mr.  Robarts  ?'*  said  Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  getting  up  to  greet 
him,  and  screening  her  pretended  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  the  darkness, 
"  And  have  you  really  driven  over  four-and-twenty  miles  of  Barsetshire 
roads  on  such  a  day  as  this  to  assist  us  in  our  little  difiicultics  ?  Well,  w« 
can  promise  you  gratitude  at  any  rate." 

And  dien  the  vicar  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Proudie,  in  that  deferential 
manner  which  is  due  firom  a  vicar  to  his  bishop's  wife ;  and  Mrs  Proudie 
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retmed  tbe  greeting  with  all  diat  smiling  condesoension  which  a  bishop's 
wile  ehould  show  to  a  vicar.  Miss  Proudie  was  not  quite  so  civil.  Had 
Mr.  Bobarts  been  still  luunarried,  she  also  could  have  smiled  sweetly; 
bat  she  had  been  ezerciBing  smiles  on  clergymen  too  long  to  waste  them 
BOW  on  a  married  parish  parson. 

"  And  what  are  the  difficulties^  Mrs.  Smith,  in  which  I  am  to  assist 
you?" 

"  We  have  six  or  seven  gentlemen  here,  Mr.  Bobarts,  and  they  always 
go  oat  hunting  before  break&st,  and  they  never  come  back — I  was  going 
to  say — till  after  dinner.  I  wish  it  were  so,  for  then  we  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  them." 

^'Excepting  Mr.  Supplehouse,  you  know,"  said  the  unknown  lad^ 
in  a  loud  voice. 

"  And  he  is  generally  shut  up  in  the  library,  writing  articles." 
^'  He'd  be  better  employed  if  he  were  trying  to  brei^  his  neck  like  the 
others,"  said  the  unknown  lady. 

''Only  he  would  never  succeed,''  said  Mrs.  Harold  Smith.  ''But 
perhaps,  Mr.  Bobarts,  you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest ;  perhaps  you,  too,  will 
be  hunting  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith  1 "  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  in  a  tone  denoting  slight 
reproach,  and  modified  horror. 

"Oh I  I  fbigot.  No,  of  course,  you  won't  be  hunting,  Mr.  Bobarts; 
youll  only  be  wishing  that  you  could." 

"  Why  can't  he  ?"  said  the  lAdy  with  the  loud  voice. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Dunstable  I  a  clergyman  huiit,  while  he  is  staying  lA 
the  same  house  with  the  bishop  ?     Think  of  the  proprieties  1 " 

"  Oh — ah  1  The  bishop  wouldn't  like  it — ^wouldn't  he  ?  Now,  do  tell 
me,  sir,  what  would  the  bishop  do  to  you  if  you  did  hunt  ?" 

"  It  would  depend  upon  his  mood  at  the  time,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts. 
"  If  that  were  very  stem,  he  might  perhaps  have  me  beheaded  before  the 
palace  gates." 

Mrs.  Proudie  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair,  showing  tliat  she  did  not 
like  the  tone  of  the  conversation;  and  Miss  Proudie  fixed  her  eyes 
vehemently  on  her  book,  showing  that  Miss  Dunstable  and  her  conversation 
were  both  beneath  her  notice. 

"  If  these  gentlemen  do  not  mean  to  break  their  necks  to-night,"  said 
Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  "  I  wish  they'd  let  us  know  it.  It's  half-past  six 
already." 

And  then  Mr.  Bobarts  gave  them  to  understand  that  no  such  catastrophe 
could  be  looked  for  that  day,  as  Mr.  Sowerby  and  the  other  sportsmen 
were  within  the  stable-yard  when  he  entered  the  door. 

"  Then,  ladies,  we  may  as  well  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Harold  Smith.     But 

-  as  she  moved  towards  the  door,  it  opened,  and  a  short  gentleman,  with 

a  slow,  quiet  step,  entered  the  room ;  but  was  not  yet  to  be  distinguished 

iihrough  the  dusk  by  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bobarts.    "  Oh !  bishop,  is  that  you  ?" 

Hud  Mrs.  Smith.     "  Here  is  one  of  the  luminaries  of  your  diocese."    And 
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then  the  Lisliop,  feeliDg  through  the  dark,  made  his  way  up  to  tlie 
and  shook  him  cordial Ij  hy  tlie  liaiid.  **  He  was  delighted  to  meet 
Mr.  Robarts  at  Chaldicotes,"  he  said — "  quite  delighted*  Was  he  not  going 
to  preach  on  behalf  of  the  Papuan  Mission  next  Sunday  ?  Ah  I  so  he,  the 
bishop,  had  heard.  It  was  a  good  work,  an  excellent  work."  And  then 
Dr.  Proudle  expressed  himself  as  much  grieved  that  he  could  not  remain 
at  Chaldicotes,  and  hear  the  sermon.  It  was  plain  that  hia  bisliop  thought 
no  ill  of  him  on  accoimt  of  Ma  intimacy  with  Mn  Sowerby,  But  thi 
he  Mi  in  his  own  heart  that  he  did  not  mueh  regard  his  bisho] 
opinion. 

"  Ahj  Robarts,  Fm  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby,  wherf 
they  met  on  tlie  dniwing-roora  rug  before  dinner,  "  You  know  Ilarold 
Smith?  Yes,  of  course  you  do.  Well,  who  else  is  there  ?  Oh  I  Supple- 
house.  Mr.  Supplehouse,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friaid 
Mr.  Kobarts.  It  is  he  who  wiU  extract  the  five-pound  note  out  of  your 
pocket  next  Sunday  for  tht.s«.*  poor  Papuans  whom  we  are  going  to  Cli 
tianize.  That  is,  if  Harold  Smith  doen  not  fmissili  the  work  out  of  hand 
his  Saturday  lecture.  And,  Koharte,  you  have  seen  the  bishop,  of  course : 
this  he  said  in  a  whisper.  *^  A  fine  thing  to  be  a  bishop,  isn't  it  ?  I  wish 
I  had  half  your  chance.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I've  made  such  a  mistake  j 
I  haven't  got  a  liachelor  parson  for  MiBvS  Proudie.  You  must  help  me  out, 
and  take  her  lu  to  dinner.'*  And  then  the  great  gong  aoimded,  and  off  tl 
went  in  pairs. 

At  dinner  Mark  found  himself  seated  between  Miss  Proudie  and 
lady  whom- he  had  heard  named  as  ISIirs  Dunatabie.  Of  the  former  he 
not  vety  fond,  and,  in  spite  of  hia  hoftt*«  petition,  was  not  inchned  to  play 
bachelor  parson  for  her  benefit.  With  the  other  lady  he  would  willingly 
have  chatted  during  the  dinner,  only  that  everjbody  el^e  at  table  seemed  to 
be  intent  on  doing  the  same  tiling.  She  was  neither  youngs  nor  beautiiul, 
nor  pecidiarly  ladylike ;  yet  Bhc  seemed  to  enjoy  a  popularity  which  must 
have  excited  tlie  envy  of  ^f  r.  SuppleliouKC,  and  wluch  ccrta'mly  was  not 
altogether  to  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Proudie— who,  however,  feted  her  a.^  much 
aa  did  the  others.  So  that  our  clei^Tnan  found  himself  unable  to  o1 
more  than  an  inconuiderable  ehare  of  the  lady*s  attention. 

"  Bishop,"  said  alie,  speaking  acrcss  the  table,  **  we  have  mii^ed  y( 
all  day  !  we  have  had  no  one  on  earth  to  say  a  word  to  us." 

**  My  dear  Miss  Dunstable,  had  I  known  that— But  I  really  was 

aged  on  business  of  some  importance.** 

>  **  1  don't  believe  in  business  of  importance ;  do  you,  Mrs*  Smith  ?  " 

*'  Do  I  not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Smith.     "  If  you  were  married  to  Mr,  Ilarol 
Smith  for  one  week,  you'd  believe  in  it," 

*'  Should  I,  now  ?  What  a  pity  that  I  can't  have  tliat  chance  of  im- 
proving my  faith.  But  you  aie  a  man  of  business,  also^  Mr.  Supplehouse;  so 
they  tell  me."     And  slie  turned  to  her  neighbour  on  her  right  hand. 

"  I  cannot  compare  myadf  to  Harold  Smith/*  said  he.  "  But  i>erhspa  I 
may  ofiual  the  bishop/' 
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'*  What  does  a  man  do,  now,  when  he  sets  himself  down  to  busmess  ? 
How  does  he  set  abgat  it  ?  What  are  his  tools?  A  quire  of  blotting 
paper,  I  sapposo,  to  b^^  with  ?'* 

^  Thai  depends,  I  should  saj,  on  his  trade.  A  shoemaker  begins  by 
waxing  his  thread.*' 

"  And  Mr.  Harold  Smith ?  " 

*'  By  counting  up  his  yesterday^s  figures,  generally,  I  should  say ;  or 
elae  by  unrolling  a  ball  of  red  tape.  Well-docketed  papers  and  statistical 
frcta  are  hia  fiirte.'* 

**  And  what  does  a  bishop  do  ?     Can  you  tcU  me  that  ? 

*'  He  sends  forth  to  his  clergy  either  blessings  or  blowings-up,  according 
to  the  state  of  his  digestive  organs.  But  Mrs.  Proudie  can  explain  all  that 
to  you  with  the  greatest  accuracy.'' 

^*  Can  she,  now  ?  .  I  understand  what  you  mean,  but  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  The  bishop  manages  his  own  affiurs  himself,  quite  as  much  as 
you  do,  or  Mr.  Harold  Smith." 

<'!,  Miss  Dunstable?" 

"Yea,  you." 

**  But  I,  unluckily,  have  not  a  wife  to  manage  them  for  me." 

*^  Then  you  should  not  laugh  at  those  who  have,  for  you  don*t  know 
what  you  may  come  to  yourself,  when  you're  married." 

Mr.  Supplehouse  began  to  make  a  pretty  speech,  saying  that  he  would 
be  delighted  to  incur  any  danger  in  that  respect  to  wliich  he  might  be 
subjected  by  the  companionship  of  Miss  Dunstable.  But  before  he  was 
half  through  it,  she  had  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  Ix^n  a  conver- 
sation with  Mark  Eobarts. 

"  Have  you  much  work  in  your  parish,  Mr.  Robarts  ? "  she  asked. 
Now,  Mark  was  not  aware  that  she  knew  his  name,  or  the  fact  of  his 
having  a  parish,  and  was  rather  surprised  by  the  question.  And  he  had 
not  quite  liked  the  tone  in  which  she  had  seemed  to  speak  of  the  bishop 
and  his  work.  His  desire  for  her  further  acquaintance  was  therefore 
somewhat  moderated,  and  he  ^vas  not  prepared  to  answer  her  question 
with  much  zeaL 

"  All  parish  clergymen  have  plenty  of  work,  if  they  choose  to  do  it." 

"  Ah,  that  is  it ;  is  it  not,  Mr.  Kobarts  ?  If  thoy  choose  to  do  it  ?  A 
great  many  do— many  that  I  know,  do ;  and  see  what  a  result  they  have. 
But  many  n^lect  it — and  see  what  a  result  thet/  have.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  life  that  a  man  can  Icxid,  that  of  a  parish  clergyman, 
with  a  wife  and  family,  and  a  sufficient  income." 

"  I  think  it  is,"  said  Mark  Robarts,  asking  himself  whether  the  content- 
ment accruing  to  him  from  such  blessings  had  nuulc  him  satisfied  at  all 
points.  He  had  all  these  things  of  which  Miss  Dunstable  spoke,  and  yet 
he  had  told  his  wife,  the  other  day,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  neglect  the 
acquaintance  of  a  rising  politician  like  Harold  Smith. 

''  What  I  find  fault  with  is  this,"  continued  Miss  Dunstable,  <<  that 
we  expect  clergymen  to  do  their  duty,  and  don't  give  ihem  a  sufikient 
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income — give  them  hardly  any  income  at  all.  Is  it  not  a  scandal,  that 
an  educated  gentleman  with  a  family  should  be  made  to  work  half  his 
life,  and  perhaps  the  whole,  for  a  pittance  of  seventy  pounds  a  year  ?  '* 

.  Mark  said  that  it  was  a  scandal,  and  thought  of  Mr.  Eran  Jones  and 
his  daughter ; — ^and  thought  also  of  his  own  worth,  and  his  own  house,  and 
his  own  nine  hundred  a  year. 

**And  yet  you  clergymen  are  so  proud — aristocratic  would  be  the 
genteel  word,  I  know — that  you  won't  take  the  money  of  common,  ordinary 
poor  people.  You  must  be  paid  from  land  and  endowments,  from  tithe  and 
church  property.  You  can't  bring  yourself  to  work  for  what  you  earn,  as 
lawyers  and  doctors  do.  It  is  better  that  curates  shotdd  starve  than 
undergo  such  ignominy  as  that." 

"  It  is  a  long  subject.  Miss  Dunstable." 

"A  very  long  one;  and  that  means  that  I  am  not  to  say  any  more 
about  it." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly." 

"  Oh  I  but  you  did  though,  Mr.  Robarts.  And  I  can  take  a  hint  of  that 
kind  when  I  get  it.  You  clergymen  like  to  keep  those  long  subjects  for 
your  sermons,  when  no  one  can  answer  you.  Now  if  I  have  a  longing 
heart's  desire  for  anything  at  all  in  this  world,  it  is  to  be  able  to  get  up 
into  a  pulpit,  and  preach  a  sermon." 

^  "  You  can't  conceive  how  soon  that  appetite  would  pall  upon  you,  after 
its  first  indulgence." 

"  That  would  depend  upon  whether  I  could  get  people  to  listen  to  me. 
It  does  not  pall  upon  Mr.  Spurgeon,  I  suppose."  Then  her  attention  was 
called  away  by  some  question  from  Mr.  Sowerby,  and  Mark  Robarts  found 
himself  bound  to  address  his  conversation  to  Miss  Proudie.  Miss  Proudie, 
however,  was  not  thankfUl,  and  gave  him  little  but  monosyllables  for  his 
pains. 

"  Of  course  you  know  Harold  Smith  is  going  to  give  us  a  lecture  about 
these  islanders,"  Mr.  Sowerby  said  to  him,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire 
over  their  wine  after  dinner.  Mark  said  that  he  had  been  so  informed,  and 
should  be  delighted  to  be  one  of  the  listeners. 

"  You  are  bound  to  do  that,  as  he  is  going  to  listen  to  you  the  day 
afterwards— or,  at  any  rate,  to  pretend  to  do  so,  which  is  as  much  as  you 
will  do  for  him.  It'll  be  a  terrible  bore — the  lectiu*e  I  mean,  not  the 
sermon."  And  he  spoke  very  low  into  his  friend*s  ear.  "  Fancy  having  to 
drive  ten  miles  after  dusk,  and  ten  miles  back,  to  hear  Harold  Smith  talk 
for  two  hours  about  Borneo  I     One  must  do  it,  you  know." 

"  I  daresay  it  will  be  very  interesting." 

''  My  dear  fellow,  you  haven't  undergone  so  many  of  diese  things  as 
I  have.  But  he's  right  to  do  it.  It's  his  line  of  life ;  and  when  a  man 
b^ns  a  thing  he  ought  to  go  on  with  it.  Where's  Lufton  all  this 
time?" 

'^  In  ScoUaud,  when  I  last  heard  from  him ;  but  he's  probably  at  Melton 
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**  Ks  deuced  shabby  of  Um,  not  hunting  here  in  his  own  county. 
He  eacapes  all  the  bore  of  going  to  lectures,  and  giving  feeds  to  the  neigh- 
bours ;  that^s  why  he  treats  us  so.    Hq  has  no  idea  of  his  duty,  has  he  ?  " 

*'  Lady  Luflon  does  all  that,  you  know.'' 

**  Iwikh  rd  a  Mrs.  Sowerby  mere  to  do  it  for  me.  But  then  Luflon 
baa  no  constituents  to  look  after — plucky  dog  1  By-the-by,  has  he  spoken 
to  you  about  selling  that  outlying  bit  of  land  of  his  in  Oxfordshire?  It 
belongs  to  the  Luflon  property,  and  yet  it  doesn't.  In  my  mind  it  gives 
more  trouble  than  it's  worth." 

Lord  Luflon  had  spoken  to  Mark  about  this  sale,  and  had  explained  to 
him  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  consequence  of  certain 
pecuniary  transactions  between  him,  Lord  Luflon,  and  Mr.  Sowerby.  But 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  complete  the  business  without  Lady  Luflon's 
knowledge,  and  her  son  had  commissioned  Mr.  Kobarts  not  only  to  inform 
her  ladyship,  but  to  talk  her  over,  and  to  appease  her  wrath.  This  com- 
mission he  had  not  yet  attempted  to  execute,  and  it  was  probable  that  this 
visit  to  Chaldicotes  would  not  do  much  to  facilitate  the  business. 

**  They  are  the  most  magnificent  islands  under  the  sun,"  said  Harold 
Smith  to  the  bishop. 

"  Are  they,  indeed  ? "  said  the  bishop,  opening  his  eyes  wide,  and 
assuming  a  look  of  intense  interest. 

"  And  the  most  intelligent  people." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  the  bishop. 

"  All  they  want  is  guidance,  encouragement,  instruction " 

"  And  Christianity,"  suggested  the  bishop. 

"  And  Christianity,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  remembering  that  he 
was  speaking  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  It  was  well  to  hiunour  such 
people,  Mr.  Smith  thought.  But  the  Christianity  was  to  be  done  in  the 
Sunday  sermon,  and  was  not  part  of  his  work. 

"  And  how  do  you  intend  to  begin  with  them?"  asked  Mr.  Supple- 
house,  the  business  of  whose  life  it  had  been  to  suggest  difficulties. 

"  Begin  with  them — oh — ^why — ^it's  very  easy  to  begin  with  them. 
The  difficulty  is  to  go  on  with  them,  afler  the  money  is  all  spent.  We'll 
begin  by  explaining  to  them  the  benefits  of  civilization." 

"  Capital  plan  I"  said  Mr.  Supplehouse.  "  But  how  do  you  set  about  it. 
Smith?" 

"  How  do  we  set  about  it  ?  How  did  we  set  about  it  with  Australia 
and  America  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  criticize ;  but  in  such  matters  the  great 
thing  is  to  put  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel.'* 

"  We  sent  our  felons  to  Australia,"  said  Supplehouse,  "  and  they  began 
the  work  for  us.  And  as  to  America,  we  exterminated  the  people  instead 
of  civilizing  them.** 

"  We  did  not  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  India,"  said  Harold  Smith, 
angrily. 

**  Nor  have  we  attempted  to  Christianize  them,  as  the  bishop  so  pro* 
perty  widies  to  do  with  your  ifllanders." 
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"  Supplehotise,  you  are  not  fidr,"  said  Mr.  Soyrerby,  "  neither  to 
Harold  Smith  nor  to  us; — you  are  making  him  rehearse  his  lecture, 
which  is  bad  for  him ;  and  making  us  hear  the  rehearsal,  which  is  bad 
for  us." 

'^  Supplehouse  belongs  to  a  clique  which  monopolizes  the  wisdom  of 
England,"  said  Harold  Smith;  '^  or,  at  any  rate,  thinks  that  it  does. 
But  the  worst  of  them  is  that  they  are  given  to  talk  leading  articles." 

'^  Better  that,  than  talk  articles  which  are  not  leading,"  said  Mr. 
Supplehouse.     "  Some  first-class  official  men  do  that." 

'^  Shall  I  meet  you  at  the  duke's  next  week,  Mr.  Robarts,"  said  the 
bishop  to  him,  soon  afler  they  had  gone  into  the  drawing-room. 

Meet  him  at  the  duke's ! — ^the  established  enemy  of  Barsetshire  man- 
kind, as  Lady  Lufton  regarded  his  grace  I  No  idea  of  going  to  the  duke/s 
had  ever  entered  our  hero's  mind ;  nor  had  he  been  aware  that  the  duke 
was  about  to  entertain  any  one. 

'^  No,  my  lord ;  I  think  not  Indeed,  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
his  grace." 

"  Oh — ah  !  I  did  not  know.  Because  Mr.  Sowerby  is  going ;  and  so 
are  the  Harold  Smiths,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Supplehouse.  An  excellent  man 
is  the  duke ; — ^that  is,  as  regards  all  the  county  interests,"  added  the  bishop, 
remembering  that  the  moral  character  of  his  bachelor  grace  was  not  the 
very  best  in  the  world. 

And  then  his  lordship  began  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  church 
affairs  of  Framley,  in  which  a  little  interest  as  to  Framley  Court  was  also 
mixed  up,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  rather  sharp  voice,  to  which  he 
instantly  attended. 

''  Bishop,"  said  the  rather  sliarp  voice  ;  and  the  bishop  trotted  across 
the  room  to  the  back  of  the  sofa,  on  which  his  wife  was  sitting. 

'^  Miss  Dunstable  thinks  that  she  will  be  able  to  come  to  us  for  a  couple 
of  days,  afler  we  leave  the  duke's." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  above  all  things,"  said  the  bishop,  bowing  low 
to  the  dominant  lady  of  the  day.  For  be  it  known  to  all  m,en,  that  Miss 
Dunstable  was  the  great  heiress  of  that  name. 

"  Mrs.  Proudie  is  so  very  kind  as  to  say  that  she  will  take  me  in,  witli 
my  poodle,  parrot,  and  pet  old  woman." 

"  I  tell  Miss  Dunstable,  that  we  shall  have  quite  room  for  any  of  her 
suite,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.     "  And  that  it  will  give  us  no  trouble." 

"  *  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain,' "  said  the  gallant  bishop, 
bowing  low,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Fothergill  had  got  hold  of  Mark  Robarts.  Mr. 
Fothergill  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  but  he  occupied 
the  position  of  managing  man  on  the  Duke  of  Omnium's  estates.  He  was 
not  exactly  his  agent ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  receive  his  rents ;  but  he 
"managed"  for  him,  saw  people,  went  about  the  county,  wrote  letters, 
supported  the  electioneering  interest,  did  popularity  when  it  was  too  much 
trouble  for  the  duke  to  do  it  himself,  and  was,  in  ikct^  invaluable.     People 
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in  West  Banetshirc  would  often  say  that  they  did  not  know  what  on  earth 
Ae  duke' would  do,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Fothergill.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  was  usieful  to  the  duke. 

**  Mr.  Robarts,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you — ^reiy  happy,  indeed.  I  have  often  heard  of  you  from  our 
friend  Sowerby." 

Mark  bowed,  and  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  have  the  honour  of 
mfV^^g  Mr.  Fothergill^s  acquaintance. 

«'  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Onmium,"  continued  Mr.  Fother- 
gill, '^  to  say  how  glad  he  will  be  if  you  will  join  his  grace^s  party  at 
Gmthemm  Castle,  next  week.  The  bishop  will  be  there,  and  indeed  nearly 
the  whole  set  who  are  here  now.  The  duke  would  have  written  when  he 
heard  that  you  were  to  be  at  Chaldicotes ;  but  things  were  hardly  quite 
amnged  then,  so  his  grace  has  left  it  for  me  to  tell  you  how  happy  he 
will  be  to  make  your  acquaintance  in  his  own  house.  I  have  spoken  to 
Sowerby,"  continued  Mr.  Fothergill,  "  and  he  veiy  much  hopes  that  you 
will  be  able  to  join  us." 

Mark  felt  that  his  fiice  became  red  when  this  proposition  was  made  to 
him.  The  party  in  the  county  to  which  he  properly  belonged — ^he  and  his 
wife,  and  all  that  made  him  happy  and  respectable — ^looked  upon  the  Duke 
of  Omnium  with  horror  and  amazement;  and  now  he  had  absolutely 
received  an  invitation  to  the  duke*s  house  I  A  proposition  was  made  to 
him  that  he  should  be  numbered  among  the  duke's  friends  1 

And  though  in  one  sense  he  was  sorry  that  the  proposition  was  made  to 
him,  yet  in  another  he  was  proud  of  it.  It  is  not  every  young  man,  let  his 
profession  be  what  it  may,  who  can  receive  overtures  of  friendship  from 
dukes  without  some  elation.  Mark,  too,  had  risen  in  the  world,  as  £ic  as 
he  had  yet  risen,  by  knowing  great  people ;  and  he  certainly  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  rise  higher.  I  will  not  degrade  him  by  calling  him  a  tuft-hunter ; 
but  he  undoubtedly  had  a  feeling  that  the  paths  most  pleasant  for  a 
clergyman's  feet  were  those  which  were  trodden  by  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  moment  he  declined  the  duke's  invitation.  He  was 
very  much  flattered,  he  said,  but  the  duties  of  his  parish  would  require  him 
to  return  direct  from  Chaldicotes  to  Framley. 

"  You  need  not  give  me  an  answer  to-night,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Fother- 
gill. '^  Before  the  week  is  past,  we  will  talk  it  over  with  Sowerby  and 
the  bishop.  It  will  be  a  thousand  pities,  Mr.  Robarts,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  that  you  should  neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his 
grace." 

When  Mark  went  to  bed,  his  mind  was  stiU  set  against  going  to  the 
duke*8 ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  feel  tnat  it  was  a  pity  that  he  should  not 
do  so.  After  all,  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  obey  Lady  Lufton  in  all 
things? 
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C^lli  aiid  qiiostions  of  Chincso  policy — which  only  two  years  ago  were 
the  bttttle-lield  of  fierce  political  contention,  the  Riibject  of  debate*  which 
menaced  a  Hirilstr)^  with  downfall,  illssolvcd  a  Parliament,  violently 
agitated  the  wliole  community  at  home,  ttiid  engaged  the  controveraiea  of 
the  whole  civilized  world — seemed  again  to  have  been  delivered  over  to 
tliat  neglect  and  oblivion  with  which  remote  countries  and  their  concenia 
are  ordinarily  regarded ;  but  alter  the  hill  and  the  elumber,  come  again  the 
rousing  and  the  excitement^  and  Clilna  oeoupief?  anew  tlie  columns  of 
the  i»eriodical  press,  and  awakens  fi^eah  interest  in  the  public  mind» 

The  startling  events  which  have  taken  place  on  the  TteH'tsin  river 
in  China — popularly,  but  erroneously,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pei-Ho* 
— ^have  re-kindled  such  an  amomit  of  attention  and  inquiry,  that  we 
feel  warranted  in  devoting  some  of  our  earliest  pages  to  the  consideration 
of  a  topic  involving  our  relations  with  a  people  constituting  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  human  ffrmily,  and  commercial  interests  even  now  of 
vast  extent,  and  likely  to  become  in  their  fiiture  development  more  im- 
portant than  those  wliich  connect  ua  with  any  other  nation  or  region  of  the 
world.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  events  preceding  tliis  last  manifesta- 
tion  of  Chinese  duplicity  will  enable  the  reader  to  nnderstand  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  Chinese  gc»vemment  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations. 

A  series  of  successlijl  military  and  naval  operations  led  to  the  treaties 
with  China  of  1842.  The  arts  and  appliances  of  modem  warfare— the 
civilization  of  a  poweHid  westeni  nation — ^were  directed  against  armies 
and  defences  wdiieh  represented  the  unimproved  strategy  of  the  middle 
ages,'!'  ^^^^  against  regions  pacific  in  their  eocial  organisation,  yet  dis- 
ordered, and  even  dislocated  by  inteiTiecine  dissensionH,  which  the  enfbcbled 
im|jerial  authority  was  wholly  incompetent  to  subdue  or  to  control.  The 
reigning  djmasty  was  little  able  to  resist  a  shock  bo  overwhelming  to  its 
Btolid  pride,  and  so  unexpected  to  its  ignorant  short sighteiinesi=i.  Its  hold 
upon  the  jjcople  being  nither  that  of  traditional  prestige  than  of  physical 
domination,  the  humihation  felt  was  all  the  more  intolej-able  because 
inflicted   by  those   "barbarians,"   who,   according  to   Chinese   estimate, 

*  Pciho,  in  Cbinege,  nicnns  a  aortli  or  aortlioni  river,  but  no  river  iu  TJJUticular. 
No  Cliiniiamri  applies  tbo  word  t<i  the  loculity  wliicli  now  bears  the  aanio  on  oar  charts. 
In  Bristol,  die  Mersey  wonld  be  deemed  cntitle^l  to  tbc  nanic  of  the  Feiho  j  in  London, 
the  Himaber,  tlic  Tjtic,  or  the  Tweed, 

f  The  niatchlcK'k  is  still  used  in  China,  where  even  the  flint  bnsnot  been  introdacod. 
The  kte  empemr,  Taoii-Kwrtn|?»  hnci  ht^rdof  ♦*  improvements  in  musketry/'  flad  ipcci- 
uwn9  of  **  perenssion  locks"  wore  pent  to  Pekinjpr,  but  Uicy  were  rejected;  and  the 
luiliUin*  exaaiitiationi;  to  this  hour  cansist  of  feo^ts  of  iacUvidiud  Btreiigtli*  the  exerciiie 
of  the  bow  and  arrow»  the  spear  and  the  s^hicld.  In  the  ii^t^  of  artillm'  tlicre  hji\e 
l*<»ti  some  improvements.  The  Chinese  have  purehftse<l  t^annon  for  their  fortifiejitions 
and  war-jiuLk«,  both  in  Hong  Kong  and  MacAO,  and  of  late  torn  the  BuMiani,  for  thcir 
forUofXakoo. 
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are  be7ond  "heayen's  canopy.''  It  is  currently  bdieved  in  China 
that  oar  earlier  intercourse  with  the  '< central  land'*  had  only  been 
allowed  by  the  gracious  and  pitjring  condescension  of  the  ''son  oi 
heaven"  to  aupplications  that  China  might  be  permitted,  from  her 
abounding  luperfiuitieB,  to  provide  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
"outer  raoesy*'  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supplied.  "How,"  said 
the  benevolent  councillors  of  the  Great  Bright  Djniasty,  "how,  with- 
out the  rhubarb  of  the  Celestial  dominions,  can  the  diseases  of  the  red- 
haixed  races  be  cured?  how  can  their  existence  be  supported  without 
our  fragrant  tea  ?  how  can  their  persons  be  adorned,  unless  your  sacred 
Majesty  will  allow  their  traders  to  purchase  and  to  convey  to  them  our 
beuitifrdiilk?  Think  how  iar  they  come — ^how  patiently  they  wait — 
how  humbly  they  supplicate  for  a  single  ray  from  the  lustrous  presence. 
Let  not  thflir  hearts  be  made  disconsolate  by  being  sent  empty  away." 

Even  after  the  severe  lessons  which  the  Chinese  received  in  the  war, 
and  the  sad  exhibitions  of  their  utter  inability  to  ofier  any  eficctual  re- 
aistaooe  to  our  forces,  the  reports  made  by  Keying,  the  negotiator  of  our  first 
treaty,  aa  to  the  proper  manner  of  dealing  with  "  barbuians,"  are  equally 
amusing  and  characteristic.  These  reports  were  honoured  with  the  auto- 
graph approval  of  the  emperor  Taou-Kwang,  written  with  "  the  vermilion 
pencil,"  *  and  were  found  at  Canton  among  the  papers  of  Commissioner  Yeh, 
to  whom  they  had  been  sent  for  his  guidance  and  instruction.  In  the  end 
they  proved  &tal  to  the  venerable  diplomatist ;  for  he  having  been  sent  down 
from  the  capital  to  Tien-tsin  in  order  to  meet  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  there  to  give  practical  evidence  that  he  knew  how  to  "manage  and 
pacify"  the  Western  barbarians,  the  documents  which  proved  his  own 
earlier  treacheries  were  produced ;  he  was  put  to  open  shame,  and  the 
poor  old  man,  though  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  was  condemned  to  he 
publicly  executed :  a  sentence  which  the  emperor,  in  consideration  for  his 
high  nuik  and  extreme  age,  commuted  into  a  permission,  or  rather  a  mandate, 
that  he  should  conmiit  suicide.  Keying  grateflilly  accepted  this  last  favour 
from  hia  sovereign,  and  so  terminated  his  long  and  most  memorable  career. 

It  is  withal  not  the  less  true  that  these  report*  represent  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  the  sages  of  China,  and  are  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
mentaries upon  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  books  in  reference  to  the  proper 
mode  of  subduing  or  taming  the  "  outside  nations ; "  and  as  they  throw 
much  light  upon  the  course  of  the  mandarins,  and  give  us  the  key  by 
which  their  policy  may  be  generally  interpreted,  some  account  of  them 
will  be  neither  superfluous  nor  iminstructive. 

*  The  onperor'B  words  are  t  **  Tliis  was  the  onlj  proper  arrangement  to  be  made 
(far  the  fettlonent  of  the  treaties).  Wo  nndcntand  the  whole  question.*'  In  1854, 
when  the  foeign  Ministers  visited  Tien-tsin,  the  imperial  orders  were  conveyed  to  the 
aandsrint  In  the  fbUowing  words : — **  At  your  interview,  you  must  snap  short  their 
^Moit  aad  arraeance,  and  foil  their  malidoos  sophistry."  Another  imperial  decree 
iqri : — ^  The  barharians  study  nothing  but  gain.  Their  hurrying  backwards  and 
tewwds  OB^  aiMHis  [more]  tnde  and  Qower]  tarifis.  When  a  trifle  is  gianted  on 
tUi  ioofe  tfasj  natofaHy  scmriescs  and  ludd  thtir  tongues.'* 
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After  s^tating  that  tlie  Englisli  "barbarians*'  had  been  "pacified"  in  1812, 
and  the  American  axid  French  '*  barbarian  a'*  in  1844,  Keying  goes  on  to 
report  that  it  had  been  nece^aaiy  to  "^hiit  ground,'*  and  cliange  the 
meaaures  by  which  they  were  to  be  "  tethered.'*  "  Of  course/'  he  says, 
they  must  be  deidt  with  "justly,"  and  their  "feelings  considted;'*  but 
they  cannot  be  restrained  without  "  stratagems  " — and  thus  he  espbunB  his 
**  etratagema.'*  Sometimes  they  must  be  "  ordered  "  (to  obey),  and  **  no 
reason  given ;  "  sometimea  there  most  be  "  demonstrations  **  to  disarm 
their  "  restlessness  "  and  "  stispicions ;  **  sometimes  they  must  be  placed  on 
a  footing  of  "equality,'*  to  make  them  "pleased"  and  " grateful j  "  their 
"  falsehoods  must  be  blinked,"  and  their  "  facts  **  not  too  closely  examined. 
Being  "  bom  beyond  '*  (heaven's  cimopy),  the  barbarians  "  cannot  perfectly 
imderstand  the  administration  of  the  Celej^tial  dynasty,"  nor  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  "  Silken  sounds  "  (imperial  decrees)  by  the  "  Great  Conncil.*' 
Xeying  c-xcuses  himself  for  liaving,  in  ortler  *'  to  gain  their  good-will,** 
eaten  and  drunk  with  "  the  bartMiriana  in  their  residences  and  ships  j  ** 
but  he  was  most  embaiTassed  by  tlie  consideration  sho\vn  by  the  barbarians 
towards  "  their  women,*'  *  whom  they  constantly  introduced ;  but  he  did 
not  deem  it  becoming  "to  break  out  in  rebuke,**  which  woidd  "not  clear 
their  barbarian  dulness."  He  urges,  however,  the  increasing  necessity  of 
**  keeping  them  off,  and  shutting  them  out.'*  He  takes  great  credit  for 
refusing  the  "  barbarians'  gilH"  the  receijit  of  which  might,  he  says,  have 
exposed  him  to  ihtr  penalties  of  the  law.  He  did  accept  s(»me  trilles ;  but, 
giving  effect  to  the  Confucian  maxim  of  "  receiving  little  and  returning 
much,'*  he  gave  the  barbarians  in  retxim  " snuff- bottles,  purses,"  and  m, 
"  copy  of  his  insignilicimt  portrait*** 

He  says  the  "  barbarians  **  have  "  filched  Chinese  titles  for  their  nders :  " 
thus  "assuming  the  airs  of  great  authority,"  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
**no  concern  of  ours;**  but  they  will  not  accept  any  designation  denoting  de- 
pendency, nor  adopt  the  lunar  cidendar,  nor  acknowledge  patents  of  royalty 
from  the  "  scin  of  heaven."  They  are  so  *  ^  uncivilized/*  so  "  blindly  ignorant  *' 
of  propriety,  that  to  require  them  to  recogtmc  becoming  "  inferiority  **  and 
"superiority,*'  would  **lead  to  fierce  altercation;**  and  after  aD,  he  recom- 
mends disregarding  these  "  minor  details,**  in  order  to  carry  out  "  an  imr 

*  Notiunpj  is  less  intelligible  to  a  high-lirtd  mantlann  than  the  dcsli^  of  foreign 
ibnmlcs  to  Imj  introdaccd  to  him.  At  Utm^  Kong,  when  English  lodie!;  were  brought  to 
»ce  the  ex-comnussioner  Ych,  he  tunipd  auny,  and  refliscd  to  look  at  thcitij  and  ort 
thulr  dL'^piirhirc,  expressed  his  annoyance  oiid  disgiujt.  He  was  incited  at  Calcutta  to  a 
hall  given  hy  the  Governor  of  BengaL  Inqninng  what  was  meant,  he  was  tol<l  by  his 
Ctitneae  Beeretaxy,  that  a  ball  was  a  span  in  which  '^  men  tnnicd  themselves  ronnd, 
holding  the  waists  and  turning  round  the  wive^i  of  other  men  ; "  on  whick^  he  a^ked 
whether  the  invitation  was  meant  for  an  in^^dt?  There  was  an  amusing  scone  at  Canton, 
when  Chinese  ladies  were  for  the  first  time  introdnrcd  to  some  of  our  British  fair.  Tlie 
Chiaeae  kept  fur  some  minutes  trembUngly  in  the  distance,  afraid  to  approach,  when  one 
was  heard  to  say  to  nnolher,  '*  They  do  not  look  so  very  barbarous,  after  all; "  and  they 
moved  a  little  forwartl  to  meet  their  gne^ta ;  another  whisper  wa^  heard,  *'  Sorely  thry 
have  IcAmt  how  to  behave  themselves.  1b  it  not  wonderful  ?  "  and  a  tliird  voice  replied, 
•*  Yc»  1  bat  you  know  they  have  been  for  Bome  time  in  Canton  I " 
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portant  policy."  He  presents  to  the  "  sacred  intelligence ''  this  hasty  outline 
of  the  "rough  settlement  of  the  barbarian  bimness/'*  On  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  official  papers  seized  in  Yeh*s  yamun,  Mr.  Wade  reports : — 

"  The  foragner  is  represented  as  inferior  in  civilization,  nnreasonable,  crafty,  violent, 
and  in  oanseqneaoe  dangerous.  The  instmctions  of  tho  court  are  accordingly  to 
kctme  him  fimtemally  or  magisterially,  and  by  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  keep  in  hand 
his  perpetual  tendency  to  encroach  and  intrude.  A  stem  tone  is  to  be  adopted  on 
occasion,  hot  always  with  due  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  an  open  mpture." 

There  were  grave  omissions  in  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  treaty  of  1842.  It 
left  the  shipping  and  commercial  relations  of  the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong 
in  a  very  unsatis^tory  state,  encumbering  them  with  regulations  to  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  give  effect ;  and  the  trade  emancipated  itself  by  its 
own  irresistible  energies  to  the  common  advantage  of  China  and  Great  Britain. 
The  treaty  contained  no  clause  declaring  the  British  text  to  be  the  true 
reading,  and  the  consequence  was,  various  and  embarrassing  interpretations 
of  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators ;  the  Chinese  naturally  enough  con- 
tending for  the  accuracy  of  their  version,  while,  quite  as  naturally,  our 
merchants  would  abide  only  by  the  English  reading.^  There  is  no  condition 
providing  for  the  revision  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  only  imder  "  the  most 
fiivoured  nation  ^  clause,  which  concedes  to  us  everything  conceded  to  other 
powers,  that  we  have  a  claim  to  a  revision ;  but  we  cannot  demand  such 
revision,  unless  and  imtil  it  is  granted  to  the  French  or  the  Americans. 

But  the  most  fatal  mistake  of  all  was  that  which  fixed  on  Canton  as  the 
seat  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  China.  It  removed  our  influence 
from  the  capital  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  empire — to  a  province  always 
looked  upon  with  apprehension  and  distrust  by  the  supreme  authorities  at 
Peking,  and  among  a  population  remarkable  alike  for  their  unruly  dispo- 
sition and  their  intense  and  openly  proclaimed  hatred  to  foreigners.  It 
had  been  Keying's  calculation  (and  his  assurances  were  most  welcome  to 
the  court)  that  the  emperor  would  thus  get  rid  of  all  annoyance  from  Western 
"  barbarians,'*  who  would  be  kept  in  order  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Cantonese.  No  provision  was  made  for  personal  access  to  the  high  com- 
missioner charged  with  the  conduct  of  "  barbarian  affairs,"  still  less  for 
communication,  even  by  correspondence,  with  the  capital.  This  was  the 
first  great  triumph  of  Chinese  policy,  and  has  been  fertile  in  producing 
fruits  of  mischief  and  misery. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  never  visited  Canton ;  he  never  examined  the 
ground  on  which  he  placed  the  future  representatives  of  Great  Britain ; 
he  listened  to  the  declarations  of  Keying,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  becoming  reception  there  were  then  insuperable;  that  they  would  be  re- 
moved by  time,  which  might  render  the  turbulent  Cantonese  population  more 
reasonable;  he  relied  on  the  assurance  that  everything  would  be  done  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  happier  state  of  things.  No  doubt  there  were  difficulties ; 

*  EJgin  PaperM,  p.  175. 

t  In  the  French  treaty  tho  discrepancies  hctwccn  the  French  and  Chinese  text  are 
yet  mora  striking.  The  Chinese  text  places  Chinese  subjects  claimed  by  the  anthoritics 
I  fiur  lets  fiiyoarable  than  those  prorided  by  tho  French  rorsion. 
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but  they  were  not  invincible :  tliey  ougbt,  then  and  there,  to  liave  been 
Bumiounted,  Pottinger  little  knew  with  what  a  faithleaa  element  he  had 
to  deal,  and  little  dreanied  that  delay  would  be  taken  advantage  of,  not  to 
le&sen,  but  increase  the  resistance ;  that  it  would  bo  employed  not  to  facili- 
^tete,  but  to  thwart  our  object — ^not  to  aoothe,  but  to  iscaspcrate  the  people^ 
Pottinger  deemed  hi 8  treaty  a  bridge  to  aid — Keying  meant  it  to  be  a  barrier 
to  resist — our  entrance  into  China,  Bet  Sir  Henry,  before  his  death,  acknow- 
ledgtid  his  error,  and  deeply  lamented  that  hia  confidence  had  been  mis- 
placed.  Abundant  evidence  has  aJnce  been  fumiBhed  that  the  treaty  was 
signed,  not  with  the  purpose  c«f  honestly  giving  effect  to  ita  conditions,  but 
to  get  rid  of  the  ** barbarian"  pressure,  and  to  bide  the  time  when  the  treaty 
obligations  could  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 

Proo^  were  not  wanting  of  this  dishonest  purpose,  find,  in  consequence| 
after  some  hesitation,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  British  Govem- 
ment  to  remind  the  Chinese  that  their  obligation  to  admit  her  Majesty** 
subjects  into  Canton  had  not  been  fid^ed  s  and  they  were  advised 
that  the  Island  of  Chusan,  which  we  held  as  a  guarantee,  would 
not  be  surrendered  until  eecurily  was  given  for  the  compliance  with 
the  treaty  stipulation.  A  short  delay  was  asked  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  assurance,  imder  the  authority  of  the  "  vermilion  pencil," 
was  renewed^  that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  our  having  access  to 
the  city.  Chiisan  was  in  consequence  given  up  to  the  Chinese  authorities; 
but  no  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  the  *'  pubUc  niind  *'  to  receive  us  aa 
fiieudfl  and  allies  within  the  walk  of  Canton.  On  the  conti'ary,  incendiary 
placards,  breathing  the  utmost  enmity  to  foreigners,  continued  to  be  pro- 
nudgated  and  pasted  on  the  wallH.  In  1847,  Sir  John  Davis,  naturally 
imjiatient  at  Keying^  procrastination  and  subtfrfuges,  determined  to  captiu-e 
the  Bogue  forts,  to  move  with  military  forces  upon  Canton,  and  to  threaten 
tlie  city  into  complianee  with  obligations  so  long  trided  inth  and  dis- 
regarded. Keying  asked  for  time,  and  entered  into  a  formal  wiitlea 
engagement  that  the  city  ahoidd  be  opened  in  April,  1849.  When  the 
time  was  at  hand,  Sir  George  Boidiam,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  govemor- 
diip  of  ilung  Kong,  sought  an  mterviuw  with  Sen,  who  liad  replaced  Keying 
as  imperial  commissioner,  Seu  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ministers 
had  been  engaged  in  a  common  purpose  of  deception^ — that  the  Chin< 
and  British  were  both  aware  the  gates  were  not  to  be  ojwncd — ^that  ei 
liad  avoided  the  responsibility  of  bringing  the  matter  to  issue,  and  load  left 
it  to  their  successors,  Seu  fmd  he  would  refer  the  question  to  the  emjieror. 
The  emperor's  reply  was  the  stereotj-ped  instnietion  to  all  mandarins,  who 
have  any  relations  witli  foreigners :  "  Keep  the  barbarians  at  a  distanc^i  if 
you  can — but  above  all  things  keep  the  peace/*  Now,  though  we  had  a  largo 
fleet  at  Hong  Kong,  the  imperial  conmiissioner  had  undoubtedly  obtained  in- 
formation, from  some  quarter  or  other,  that  the  fleet  woidd  not  be  employed 
hostllely,  and  that  he  might  "resist  the  bm-barian"  without  compromising 
the  public  tranquillity.     So  he  negatived  the  demands  of  the  British. 

That  oiu'  forbearance  wna  a  grievous  mistake  there  can  be  little 
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hcntotion  in  affirming.  But  the  importance  of  the  concession  then 
made  waa  little  nnderstood^  except  by  the  Chinese,  and  to  it  may  be 
attributed  the  embanraasmentB  which  have  since  entangled  our  ncgotia- 
tiona  with  China.  Ab  the  British  Government  determined  to  leave  the 
Ga&tQn  queatioQ  in  a  atate  of  abeyance,  Sir  G^eorge  Bonham  prohibited  the 
Queoi'a  aabjecta  from  attempting  to  enter  the  city — a  prohibition  which 
waa  takea  immediate  advantage  of  by  the  mandarins,  who  proclaimed  that 
oor  light  to  enter  the  city  had  been  finally  and  for  ever  withdrawn.  By 
the  ordera  of  the  emperor,  who  wrote  to  the  high  conmiissioner  that  he 
had  read  ''with  teara  of  joy"  the  report,  which  showed  with  what 
■agaoity  and  courage  he  had,  without  the  employment  of  force,  thwarted 
''the  aeditiooB  demands  of  the  barbarians,"  six  triumphal  arches  were 
erected  at  the  various  entrances  of  the  city  of  Canton,  to  celebrate  the 
wiadom  and  valour  of  the  authorities ;  and  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished 
Cantoneae  who  had  contributed  to  so  glorious  a  consummation  were  ordered 
to  be  inacribed  upon  the  monuments  for  immortal  commemoration,  while 
dignitiea  and  hcmoura  were  showered  down  upon  the  principal  actors.  A 
grand  religions  ceremonial,  in  which  all  the  high  authorities  took  part, 
waa  ahM>  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Temple  of  Potoo,  whicli  is  dedicated 
to  a  foreign  deified  idol,  who  is  supposed  to  control  the  affairs  of  ^^  Western 
barbarians."  These  triumphal  arches — maguiliccntly  built  of  grauite— 
were  blown  up  by  the  Allies  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 

It  had  indeed  been  long  evident  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
Cldnose  authorities  to  escape  from  treaty  obligations  as  soon  as  they  iiincicd 
that  they  were  menaced  by  nothing  more  than  a  remote  and  uncertain 
danger;  the  bow  returned  to  its  original  bent  as  the  tightness  of  the  string 
waa  relaxed.  It  was  only  while  the  pressure  of  our  preisence  wtia  felt  that 
any  disposition  was  shown  to  respect  imperial  engiigements.  The  consuls 
of  the  United  States  and  of  France  had  at  first  been  received  becomingly 
in  Canton,  by  the  viceroy ;  but,  in  1849,  on  the  arrival  of  Consul  Bowring, 
very  subordinate  mandarins  were  appointed  to  visit  him:  the  imperial 
commiaaioner  altogether  refused  any  interview  at  any  place.  No  official 
reception  was  therefore  given  by  the  high  mandarins  to  the  Britisli  consular 
authorities,  who  were  utterly  excluded  from  personal  intercourse  with  them. 
The  stipulation  of  the  treaty  that  the  mandarins  should,  in  conjimction  %vith 
the  foreign  authorities,  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  differences  between 
Chinese  and  British  subjects,  was  absolutely  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  obli'> 
gation  on  the  part  of  the  mandarins  to  aid  ofHcially  in  the  recovery  of 
debts  due  to  foreigners  was  utterly  disregarded,  when  the  Cliincsc  debtor 
waa  in  a  condition  to  bribe  the  native  functionaries. 

The  alienation  and  repulsion  which  hod  become  the  system  and  the 
rule  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  had  been  productive  of  consequences  most 
detrimental  to  their  amicable  relations  with  foreigners.  Personal  inter* 
ooune  BfSardB  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  arrangement  of  difficulties ;  and, 
even  had  the  correspondence  with  the  mandarins  been  of  the  most  frank 
and  fliflndly  charaoter,  the  settlement  of  all  qucationa  would  have  been 
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greatly  aided  by  frequent  inten'iews.  Bat  tKese  were  always  avoided,  and 
ot^eu  on  pleas  the  most  untenable  :  Bometimea  it  was  said  that  the  weight 
of  administrative  buainess  prevented  tlie  granting  an  audience — sometimes 
that  the  viceroy  was  preparing  to  attack  the  rebels,  and  might  be  visiting 
ihe  interior — sometimes  that  an  auspicious  day  must  be  waited  for.  Replies 
were  Bometimea  long  delayed  ;  sometimes  never  given ;  and  it  was  seldom 
tliat  an  answer  was  otherwise  than  evasive  or  imsatisfactory.  There  were 
many  occasions  on  which  the  cabinets  of  the  treaty  powers  directed  their 
representatives  to  make  communications^  through  the  imperial  commissioner, 
to  the  court  of  Peking ;  but  only  one  instance  occurred  of  any  attention 
being  paid  to  such  communicationa :  it  was  that  connected  with  our  entrance 
into  the  city,  and  the  imperial  reply  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  viceroy 
in  his  perverse  and  perilous  poMcy.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  personal 
access  to  the  imperial  commisaioner  was,  in  fact^  not  only  a  great  grievance 
in  itself,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  the  non -redress  of  every  other  grievance.  It 
is  not  in  the  field  of  diplomatic  controvei'sy  tliat  European  functionaries  can 
have  any  fair  chance  with  those  who,  preBeT^dng  all  the  fomis  of  courtesy, 
will  deny  facts,  or  invent  faleehoods  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  momenta 

So  great  had  been  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  bring 
back  matters  to  their  position  anterior  to  the  treaties  of  1842,  that  in  Foo- 
chow  Foo,  the  only  other  provincial  city  to  which  we  had  a  right  of  access^ 
and  in  which  a  viceregal  government  exists,  the  high  authorities  had 
refiised  all  personal  intercourse  with  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
though  the  consular  offices  are  estabHshed  within  the  city  waUs.  The 
superior  officers  of  the  great  provincial  cities  have  the  right  of  direct 
intercourse  with  the  court  of  Peking  and  with  the  emperor  himself, — a 
right  not  possessed  by  any  of  the  functionaries  in  the  ports  of  Shanghae, 
Ningpo,  or  Amoy,  but  confined  to  those  of  Canton  and  Foochow,  the  one 
being  the  capital  of  the  proTince  of  Kwantiing,  the  other  of  the  province 
of  Fookien,  The  importance  of  our  being  in  direct  communicatioii  with 
those  tlirough  whom  alone  we  can  communicate  'ivith  the  ministeTS,  or 
the  sovereigiT,  at  Peking,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Sir  John  Bowring 
visited  Foochow,  in  1853,  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  after  much  resistance  from 
the  viceroy,  was  finally  and  officially  received  by  him  with  every  mark  of 
distinction ;  and  the  result  of  that  friendly  reception  was  the  amicable  and 
satiafactnry  arrangement  of  every  question— and  there  were  many — then 
pending  betweea  British  and  Chinese  subjects  in  the  Fookien  province. 
It  is  true  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  viceroy  of  Canton  offered  to 
receive  the  British  plenipiotentiary^  not  in  his  official  yamun,  but  in  a 
**packhouse"  belonging  to  Howqua;  and  there  were  those  who  beld  tliat 
Sii^  John  Bowring  should  have  bet^n  satiafied  with  such  condesceision  on 
the  part  of  the  Cliinese  commissioner.  It  shoidd  be  remembered  that 
in  all  the  treaties  with  foreigners,  the  emperor  has  engaged  that  the 
same  attentions  fihall  be  shown  to  foreign  functionaries  which  can  be  claimed 
and  are  invariably  shown  to  mandarins  of  similar  rank.  It  was  always  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  to  maiatain  iu  the  eyes  of  the  people  tliat 
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mpcriori^  of  position  which  national  pride  and  vanity  had  for  ages  rendered 
habitual ;  and  the  reoogrnition  of  the  right  of  foreign  authorities  to  be  elevated 
to  the  same  height  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  treaty  concessions. 
Bat  it  was  a  treaty  concession,  and  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  a 
dead  letter.  In  our  relations  with  Oriental  governments,  the  only  security 
£ir  the  observance  of  treaty  engagements,  is  to  be  found  in  their  rigid,  but 
quiet  and  determined  enforcement.  To  be  considerate  as  to  what  you  exact, 
is  the  dictate  alike  of  prudence  and  of  policy ;  but  the  attempt  to  disregard 
or  violate  any  fermal  treaty  stipukUion  should  be  resisted  at  its  very  earliest 
demonstration. 

Whatever  grounds  of  complaint  the  British  authorities  might  have 
against  the  Chinese,  nothing  was  left  undone  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion 
of  the  mandarins.  In  1854  an  application  was  made  by  Yeh  to  this 
effect :  he  feared  a  rapture  of  the  public  peace,  and  feehng  himself  too 
weak  to  protect  Canton  from  the  invasion  of  the  rebels,  he  asked 
for  the  assistance  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  treaty  powers.  Sir  John 
Bowring  accompanied  the  admiral  and  the  British  fleet  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Americans,  took  such 
effectual  measures  for  its  security,  that  the  intended  attack  was  abandoned, 
and  general  tranquillity  remained  uninterrupted.  This  intervention  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Canton  ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  commissioner  represented  our  amicable  intervention 
as  an  act  of  vassalage,  and  the  assistance  rendered  as  having  been  in 
obedience  to  orders  issued  by  imperial  authority.  NotwitlistandiDg  this  and 
many  other  evidences  of  friendly  sentiment  and  useful  aid  on  our  part,  Yeh 
did  not  hesitate  to  represent  to  the  court  that  the  rebels  and  Western 
**  barbarians  "  were  acting  in  union,  and  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
his  policy  would  lead  to  the  extermination  of  both. 

No  one,  in  fiict,  who  had  attended  to  the  progress  of  public  events, 
could  be  unaware  of  the  insecure  position  of  our  relations  with  tlie 
Chinese.     Lord  Palmerston  said,  in  1854 : — 

'^  So  £u-  from  our  proceedings  in  China  liaving  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
relations  between  the  British  government  and  the  Chinese  empire,  and  to  lead  to 
encroachments  upon  their  territoiy,  we  had,  on  the  contrary,  acted  with  the  greatest 
forbearance.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  had  been  such  as  would  have  justified  a  rupture  with  that  govern- 
ment. They  hod  violated  the  engagements  into  which  they  hod  entered ;  and  if  any 
desire  existed  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  proceed  against  them,  abundant 
cause  hod  existed,  almost  since  the  termination  of  the  lost  war.  They  had  rcfuso<l,  on 
divers  pretences,  to  admit  us  to  parts  of  Canton  to  which  wc  ought  to  have  access, 
avoided  their  engagements  with  rcsjMXJt  to  the  Hongs,  and  nullified  their  stipulations  in 
regard  to  the  Tariff.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  engagement  they  had 
not  broken."* 

Wearied  with  so  many  evasions,  difficulties  and  delays,  the  ministers 
of  the  treaty  powers,  in  1854,  determined  to  approach  the  capital,  in  order 
to  represent  to  the  court  the  unsatis&ctory  state  of  foreign  relations  with 
the  imperial  commissioner  at  Canton,  and  the  necessity  of  redressing  the 

*  DtbaU,  July.  '^ 
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many  grieyauoes  of  which  they  had  to  complain,  and  thus  putting  an  end 
to  a  policy  eflsentiaUy  unfriendly,  wliich  could  not  but  h&d  to  a  fnial 
criaiR,  and  which  imperilled  alike  the  inti^reeta  of  China  and  of  all  the 
nations  who  came  into  oc»ntact  with  her-  It  was  hoped  that  the  strong 
and  united  representations  of  the  three  ministera  might  alarm  the  emperor, 
or  at  aU  events  obtain  his  serioiia  attention  to  the  dangers  with  which 
he  was  menaced.  The  attempt  failed,*  It  could  not  but  fiiiJ,  through  the 
incredible  misrepresentations  made  to  the  Chinese  court  by  the  com- 
miaKioners  who  were  sent  down  by  the  emperor  to  meet  the  foreign  envoy*. 
Aft  TL^giirda  the  outward  ftn-nis  of  courtesy^  the  latter  had  perhape  no  s^ieciAl 
ground  of  complaint.  Tent«  were  erected  for  their  reception  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Takoo  forts ;  and  they  were  invited  to  a  repast^  in  which,  it 
may  be  worth  notice,  there  was  a  display  of  ancient  European  steel  knive* 
and  forks,  with  handsome  porcelain  haudle«,  apparently  of  tlie  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  They  were  met  on  terms  of  equality,  and  the  poets  of  honour 
were  graciously  conceded  to  them.  But  the  urbane  manners  of  the  mandiunns 
did  not  mislead  the  foreign  ministers,  who  left  them  with  the  declaration  that 
they  were  insuring  for  their  coimtry  days  of  Ihture  sorrow.  On  the  mibject 
of  their  reports  to  the  court  of  Peking,  Mr,  Reed  says  :  **  They  illustrate 
the  habitual  faithlessness  of  Chinese  officials.  .  ,  ,  They  were  certainly 
the  most  painful  revelations  of  the  mendacity  and  treacherous  habiti  of  the 
high  officials  of  this  empire  ever  given  to  the  w^orld.  They  cannot  be  rend 
without  contemptuous  resentment/^  f 

There  was  only  one  possible  termination  to  a  state  of  things  so  obviously 
unsatisfactory,  menacing^  and  untenable.  Everytliing  that  could  be  said  or 
done,  in  the  shape  of  triendly  counsel,  had  been  exhausted.  The  American 
commisaioner,  Mr,  M*Lane,  reports  to  his  government 4  that  on  leaving 
China,  he  addressed  to  Keih,§  the  governor  of  Kiangsoo,  the  following 
memorable  warning  :^ 

"  Now,  as  mr  parting  words,  I  s.iy  to  von,  if  something  is  not  done,  cmr  relatione  wffl 
become  batl,  our  aiuity  ha  disturbed.  I  belierc  that  but  for  the  officers  of  holh  gOTDni- 
mcnts  there  now  might  have  been  a  state  of  ihinj^s  that  in]|;ht  hare  kd  to  a  war ;  but 
wo  haTe«xeited  oonelTes  to  prevent  it."  [GoverooT  Keih — ^"'Yca.*']  "I  liavc  done 
well,  and  on  the  eve  of  mj  departure  am  most  disinlere*tetl  m  what  I  sajr.  I  do  not 
think  it  if  in  tlic  power  of  tithor  officeni  of  either  government  l(in|^  to  preserve  the 
jteuice.  If  tho  emperor  docs  not  listen,  and  appoiiit  a  ccminiMioner  to  at^jiist  the  fureipi 
re  lilt  ion  j;,  £o  luro  as  there  ia  a  Qod  in  the  heavmsi  aml^  cannot  be  ]^re«cned.  1  tny  it 
in  s]m?erit/f  as  mj  porting  words.*' 


J 


*  In  the  Elgin  Paper§  many  pages  are  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  corresi>oii- 
denco  between  tho  conunisstoaers  who  came  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Tien-tton  river  and 
the  court  of  Peking,  and  which  wcro  found  in  Ych*u  airhive*  at  Canton* 

I  Spc?ech  at  PhiUdclphiffl,  quoted  in  North  American  Beview,  No*  CLXX3CV,  p.  fiOS, 

%  American  Paperi,  p,  417;  Despatch  dated  27th  Novemticr,  1857. 

f  Keih  woa  one  of  the  mott  iaielligeni  and  honest  of  the  hig:h  mandannt  of  China. 
He  was  killed  in  an  action  with  the  rabolt  toon  slier  hi§  hist  inurrvicw  with  tiie  foreign 
mlntjtters.  Ho  openly  hhimed  the  perversity  of  Yeh,  whom  he  bop«d  to  aneceed  in  th« 
oSim  of  high  commiKsloucr.  Had  his  life  been  fparod,  and  bia  couukIj  prevailed^  he 
would  huva  initiated  a  |>oUey  of  concOiatioii  ftod  anuty. 
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The  penoiud  character  <^  Teh  tended  greatly  to  complicate  evciy 
international  question.  He  represented  the  pride,  presumption,  and  igno- 
rance of  a  high  mandarin,  without  the  restraints  which  fear  of  imperial 
duploaaore  generally  places  upon  Chinese  functionaries.  lie  was  the 
initnimenty  and  fov  acHne  time  the  successful  instrument,  ibr  carrying  out 
the  imperial  polioy  aa  regarded  foreign  nations,  lie  had  a  great  reputation 
lor  learnings  had  won  the  most  eminent  literary  grades,  was  a  distinguished 
membor  of  the  hig^iest  college  (the  Hanlin),  and  the  guardian  of  the  heir 
a|i|Mfait»-indeed,  on  one  occasion  he  called  himself  the  fourth  personage 
of  the  empire.  Moroorery  his  despatches  were  much  admired  for  tlieir 
penpicnity  and  purity  of  language.  He  was  strangely  unacquainted  with 
the  gepgn4>hy,  institutions,  and  policy  of  remote  nations,  and  even  made  his 
ignoraofie  a  ground  for  aelf-congratulation.  When  questions  of  commercial 
interest  were  brought  before  him,  he  treated  them  as  altogether  below  his 
notice,  and  on  one  occasion  abruptly  terminated  a  conversation  by  saying, 
"  You  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  merchant,  and  not  a  mandarin/'  He  devoted 
himaelf  to  the  study  of  necromancy,  and  relied  on  his  '^  fortunate  star ; '' 
beHering  that  the  city  of  Canton  was  impregnable,  he  mode  no  serious 
amngements  for  its  defence. 

What  Ke-ying  preached,  Yeh-ming  prnctised  ;  but  Ke  was  a  man  of  a 
gentle,  Yeh  of  a  ferocious  nature;  and  the  cautious  ciuming  whidi  ofton 
marked  the  course  of  the  one  was  wholly  wanting  to  the  otlior.  Yeh, 
armed  as  he  was  with  powers  of  life  and  death,  exercised  them  with  a 
recklessness  of  which  there  is  no  equal  example  in  history.  He  turned  tlio 
execution-ground  at  Canton  into  a  huge  lake  of  blood ;  hundreds  of  rebels 
were  beheaded  daily.  When  he  was  asked  whetlier  he  liad  really  caused 
seventy  thousand  men  to  be  decapitated,  lie  boastingly  re])lied  that  the 
number  exceeded  a  himdred  thousand ;  and  to  an  inquiry  whether  he  had 
inflicted  upon  women  the  horrible  punishment  called  the  cutting  into 
ten  thousand  pieces,  he  answered,  "Ay!  they  were  worse  than  the 
men."* 

It  was  the  affair  of  the  Arrow  which  brought  alwut  the  inevitable 
crisis.  The  question  of  Sir  John  Bowring's  action  on  that  occasion  was 
entangled  with  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  and  little  more  new!  now  be 
said  than  that  the  verdict  of  tlie  country  reversed  the  condemnatory 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Certain  it  is  that  tlie  very  build  of 
a  lorcha,  so  altogether  unlike  any  Chinese  jmik  in  its  external  appearance, 
ought  to  have  led  the  local  authorities  in  Canton  to  be  very  cautious  in 
their  interference  with  her  crew ;  and  that  the  fact  of  her  papers  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  consul,  and  not  of  the  Chinese  custom-house,  was 
prima  facte  evidence  of  her  nationality.     Since  the  brutal  character  of 

*  We  givs  cue  of  Yeh'i  chanwteriBtic  proclamstionif,  issued  during  the  siege  of 

OutOD.-* 

''Tsh,  gsfrtnor-genersl  of  the  two  Kwaag  provinces,  member  of  the  cabiiiet,  and 
huaa  of  dis  empire,  lierehy  prodahns  for  the  gMwrsl  infbrniation: — 
**  These  are  the  ontimiacioas  SnglHh  iMitariaiis,  who  aro  ak^ 
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ex-CommiflsioDer  Yeh  Kas  been  better  understood,  even  those  most 
forward  to  censure  Sir  Jolin  Bowring,  for  refusing  to  deliver  over  to 
that  savage  and  sanguinary  personage  men  who  at  all  evenU  believed 
themselvea  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  BritiBh  authority,*  cannot 
but  have  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  been  more  indulgent  to  hia 
hesitation.  That  he  carried  with  him  the  sympathy  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  treaty  powers, — that  Yeh*8  policy  waa  condemned  by  hia 
colleague  and  by  the  people  in  general,f — and  that  Yeh  himself  vraa 
finally  degraded  and  disgraced  by  hia  own  sovereign  for  hia  proceedings^ 
are  matters  of  historical  record.  Yeh,  there  is  little  doubt,  would  have 
been  publicly  executed,  had  he  returned  to  China^  notwithstanding  the 


lik^  wolves  and  jackolj  la  dli position,  who  make  ao  distinctioa  in  the  hitman  i«latkNii| 
and  are  dcatitute  of  propriety  or  manners  •  •  •  •  • 

who  act  as  they  list,  have  the  tempen  of  wild  beasta,  and  go  here  and  there  in  wild 
recklessness,  regardless  of  human  rights  or  order. 

**  These  are  they  who  have  premimed^  like  flocks  of  ravens  is.^ui]ig  from  out  their 
coTcrts,  to  cast  contemptnonj  looks  oti  celestial  awe-inspiring  dignity,  and  seeing  that 
our  troops  were  unprepared^  suddenly  have  taken  possession  of  our  forts,  and  following 
the  bent  of  their  lawless  wickedness  have  burned  the  shops  and  dwellings  of  our  people* 
Gods  and  men  are  inrtig:naut,  heaven  and  earth  can  no  longer  endure  them,  and  well 
will  it  Ihs  for  your  jycoplc  if  you  unite  in  particular^  and  with  vigorous  arm  cxtenuinato 
them  altogether.  Let  soldiers  and  geiitr}-  exhibit  their  loyalty,  and  with  the  bravtes, 
known  to  l>c  in  ever}^  place,  swear,  as  they  exhibit  a  force  and  union  like  the  driving 
tempest^  that  they  will  revenge  the  honour  of  Ujcir  coantiy.  Let  full  obedience  be  given 
to  his  majestj'^s  rescript,  and  with  firm  purpose  and  stout  arm  sweep  them  off  without 
remainder^  bunilng  their  lairs,  and  exterminating  their  whole  kith  and  kin. 

*'  Then  the  memorial  of  your  merit  will  be  t»cen  in  the  palace »  while  the  state  stands 
secure  in  the  gn&aCncss  of  its  people,  ns  in  the  golden  days  of  Shun,  and  the  elements 
genially  combine  to  produce  plenty,  through  the  good  rule  univeTsal  in  the  hind,  as  was 
seen  in  the  hah  yon  du}-8  of  Tsin. 

"  The  other  nations  of  the  West  must  all  reverently  obey  our  heavenly  dynasty, 
aceording  to  their  laws  and  their  administrators,  for  they  will  be  amerced  in  the  samo 
crimes  (as  the  English)  if  they  venture  to  copy  their  conduct 

**  Those  native  traitors  who  arc  sening  these  several  tribes,  by  aiding  their pnrpoMA, 
mast  be  strictly  watched  after  and  jodgcd,  the  worst  of  them  by  the  extormimitioti  of 
their  kindred,  the  lesser  by  the  dc*«tmction  of  their  own  families. 

**  Those  who  arc  employed  as  servants  to  any  of  the  foreigners  are  allowed  twenty 
days  to  rcttum  to  their  own  patrimonies,  there  to  pursue  their  several  occupations.  B 
they  linger  along  in  the  hope  of  gain,  tliey  wiH  be  treated  and  punished  as  traitors. 

**  Each  one  must  tremblingly  obey  these  orders  without  opposition.*' 

♦  The  words  of  the  treaty  arc:  "If  it  shaU  be  ascertained  or  suspected  that  hiwk*s 
natives  of  Cbiiiji,  ha\ing  committed  crimes  or  offonces  against  their  own  government, 
have  fied,  a  communication  shall  be  made  to  the  proper  English  offieer,  in  order  that 
the  said  criminals  and  offenders  may  be  rigidly  searched  for,  seized,  and,  on  proof  or 
admiasioTi  of  their  guilt,  delivered  up  "  to  the  Chinese  authorities, 

t  A  thoroughly  well-informed  American  gentleman,  then  on  the  spot*  declares  that 
the  Cantonese  pmyed  that  some  English  ball  might  "  make  hit  the  Viceroy;  he  all 
sftme  devil,"  they  said.  "  Yeh  had  no  supporters  among  his  own  countrj-men,  except 
his  immediate  followers,  natives  of  other  provinces,  and  having  no  local  interest.  Ho 
mled  simply  by  terror,  and  all  would  have  l>ecn  glad  to  have  scon  him  destroyed,"— 
A  Foreigner*M  Evidenct  on  the  China  Qutstitm,  p.  14^ 
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efibrts  of  his  fiUher,  who  betook  himself  to  Peking  with  a  very  large  sum 
of  moneyy  hoping  to  be  able — ^bnt  Ruling — to  propitiate  the  court.* 

The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  according  to  their  usual  mode 
of  dealing  with  foreign  nations.^  They  had  no  chance  of  success  in  open 
combaly  so  they  had  reooorse  to  the  ordinary  stratagems  adopted  by 
unciTilised  races.  An  ''  anti-barbarian  committee  "  was  formed  among 
them,  imder  the  audioes  of  the  mandarins.  They  offered  premiums  from 
100  up  to  100,000  ounces  ot  silyer  for  assassinations  of  "  the  barbarians,*' 
aoOQvdiiig  to  the  gradation  of  rank,  and  similar  graduated  rewards  for  the 
CKfitare  of  ressels,  for  acts  of  incendiarism,  for  denouncing  those  who  sent 
prorisionB  to  Hong  Kong.  Intercourse  was  prohibited  imder  pain  of  death; 
and  provision  was  promised  to  be  made  for  the  &milies  of  those  who  might 
perish  in  any  desperate  enterprise  against  the  "  foreign  devils."     But  so 

*  Teh  died  in  OUentta.  So  gnat  wai  ths  qnantitjr  of  gM  emitted  by  his  body 
after  death,  that  tiie  leaden  coffin  barBt  twice.  On  ito  anriyal  at  Oanton  the  ChinoM 
wcNdd  not  aDow  tiie  body  to  be  brooght  into  the  city. 

t  ThefoDowing  if  tiie  proteet  of  the  United  States  Commissioner,  addressed  to  High 
GommiarioiwrTeh.— 

**Leg(Ukmof  the  U,S,,  Maeao,  Jan.  16, 1857. 

*  The  mdenigned  Commissioner  and  Minister  Pknipotentiaiy  of  the  United  States 
of  AmfBica  in  China  is  again  compelled  to  address  your  Excellency,  demonstrating  and 
protesting  against  the  riolatioii  of  our  treaty  of  amity,  the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  and 
the  rules  of  justifiable  war. 

"  The  United  States  Consul,  who  arrived  from  Hong  Kong  last  evening,  has  ap- 
peared beibie  the  undenigned  in  person,  and  represented  that  a  most  diabolical  deed 
has  been  perpetrated  by  Chinese  subjects,  who  had  administered  poison  in  the  bread 
supplied  to  the  public  in  that  colony  and  on  board  vessels  in  the  harbour,  to  multitudes 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  distinction  of  nation ;  that  he  himself  had 
paTtakim  of  the  poison,  from  which  he  is  still  suffering,  and  that  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  rendered  dangerously  iU  by  the  poisoned  bread. 

"  The  undersigned,  as  in  duty  bound,  solemnly  protests  against  this  ui^nstifiable 
mode  of  war&re.  '  The  use  of  poison  as  a  means  of  war  is  prohibited  by  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  public  jurists  of  the  present  age.  The  custom  of 
dviliied  nations  has  exempted  the  persons  of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  the 
membeiB  of  the  civil  government,  women  and  children,  cultivators  of  the  earth, 
artisans,  labourers,  merchants,  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  generally  all  other 
public  or  private  individuals  engaged  in  the  ordinary  civil  pursuits  of  life,  from  the 
cilects  of  military  operations,  unless  actually  taken  in  arms,  or  guilty  of  some 
miseoodnct  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  by  which  they  forfeit  this  immunity.' 
Now,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  has  been  administered  in  Hong  Kong,  not 
only  the  imioeent  women  and  children,  and  all  artisans,  labourers,  merchants,  and  men 
of  scienoe,  bekmging  to  the  English  nation,  had  their  lives  exposed,  but  the  citizens 
and  subjaeti  of  other  nations  who  are  on  friendly  relations  with  Chimu  Americans, 
Fkcneh,  Baniaoi,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  have  all  received  the  deadly  poison ;  and 
that  some  may  yet  die,  remains  to  be  known. 

"  The  midenigned,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  part  of  humanity,  and  (reverently)  in  the  name  of  God,  protests  against  this  most 
barbarous  deed;  and  as  on  former  occasions  when  protesting  against  the  offering  oi 
r  xewaids  to  perfidy  and  assassination  of  foreigners,  must  hold  the  imperial 
of  China  retpootible  for  all  the  oonsequenoes,  both  to  individual  and 
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well  wa8  tlie  goverDment  of  Hong  Kong  fienred,  tliat  only  one  of  many 
At  temp  to  to  injure  the  colony  hod  any  succees.  In  tliii^  however,  300 
perBoiia  of  all  nations  were  pc*iaoiied;  but*  haj>pily^  from  the  excess  of 
arsenic  employed,  which  led  to  an  immediate  perception  of  the  danger, 
very  Csw  ioet  their  lives.  No  leas  thftn  25^000  of  the  inhabitants  lied  to  the 
mainland  in  conBec|UQnce  of  the  menaces  of  the  mandarinB ;  yet,  though 
there  were  not  400  effective  men  in  the  garrison,  anch  waa  the  efficient^  of 
the  naval  department,  so  active  the  police,  and  so  well-dispoaod  the  maaBof 
tlie  Chinese  poptihition,  that  ecareeJy  any  damage  wail  Iniliotod  on  the  eokmy. 

Canton  wafi  taken  on  the  2dth  of  December.      The  re^tance  was 
ridiculous,*     The  walls  were  scaled  by  a  handful  of  men,  and  Yeli,  whoh 
had  concealed  himsuH^  was   c«ptiired.      Why  British  authority,   whielt^ 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  respectable  part  of  the  population, 
was  not  estabUshed  under  military  law,  and  the  whole  administnUion  of 
the  public  revenues  taken  into  our  hands,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain. 
But  at  the  meeting  in  whidi  the  EngliHli  and  French  ambassadors  infonned 
the  liigh  Chinese  authorities  tliat  the  city  had  been  captured  and  was  held 
by  tlie  allied  forces,  both  the  governor  of  Kwang-tung  and  the  Tartar 
general  were  allowed  to  be  seated  on  the  same  elevation  with  the  fon-ign  ^H 
ambassadors,  and  above  the  positions  occupied  by  the  naval  and  mititary^^l 
commanders -in- chief  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the  city.     Subordinate  to 
these,  an  hermajjlirodite  government  was  created,  called  "  the  Allied  Cc'm- 
wiiaioners,^^  who  were  to  be  consulted  on  all  occasions  by  tlie  mandarins 
charged  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 

A  grand  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of  exhibiting  to  the  Cimtonese  the 
benefits  of  a  just  and  honest,  however  severe,  administration :  they  cou]i(i 
not  hut  liave  been  sti-uck  with  the  difference  between  tlie  humane  ani 
eqaittil>le  laws  of  foreigners,   as  contrasted  with   the  corrupt  and  erti^ 
dealings  of  the  mandarins »     The  Elgin  Papers  throw  little  light  upon  the 


^  One  mim  ftppeared  during  the  Canton  conflict  who  it  endtktl  lo  he  mcnition«9^ 
with  fe»pect  and  honour — Wang,  Uic  Chiue^io  admiml    H«  wa*  well  ftDquaintad  with 
yie  power  of  the  lirititihi  and  on  one  occasion  had  gtvtni  evidaace  of  great  ooolneit  and 
eoRUnigewhLm  aciom[»tLnying  ILM.8.  Columbine  on  an  exp^Ltoa  against  tho  pimles, 
Hfi  did  his  be»t  to  jHri-sutulc  YeJi  trora  engaging  in  a  cjuarrel  whi4  h  could  Dot  but  be 
dlfSitraiii  to  tho  Chinese,  liut  lie  failed,  as  twcfrjURiy  fftUed.    "  You  may  a*  well  muKmi 
with  a  stone,"  wii  the  language  of  a  de])utation  tiiat  fiou^ht  tlie  BntJiih  offickli, 
Wanf?  received  peremptory  onler»  from  Yeh  to  attack  and  destroy  tho  BritiJib  fle<*t  iu 
tho  Canton  river.   He  answered  that  U  wa«  imiMiissiblc  :  that  an  encounter  miiRi  be  fntni 
to  the  i]tii>crial  war  junks.   The  orders  were  renewed^  aad  ht  laid  ho  wouM  do  hiis  W^t-^ 
fts  he  did  in  the  atfiLlr  at  FashaDt  when  coti«idGrablG  damage  waa  done  to  our  boatF,  and 
many  of  our  mea  lost  their  hvea.      Wan^*fl  jimk  waa  capttired }   and  the  imp<;rial 
warrant,  on  yellow  ailk,  waa  fbmid,  recording  a  wjrica  of  adventTirons  and  valorous 
doedK;  hni  Wang  wna  ofdered  to  ha  deenpitated  bj  Yeb^  because  he  hod  not  beaten  thfl  ] 
British.   He  tied,  and  was  eoneeaWl  fur  some  time  in  a  village  on  the  boukii  of  tho  nveii^  i 
He  oppUrd  to  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong^  asking-  to  \te  allowed  an  aayluiu  then^,  whid|  ,j 
waa  cordially  offered ;    hut  severe  illness  prevented  his  removaL     Yeh  aiienmrdi 
repented  of  Iiik  precipitation  j  recalled  Wang  to  the  public  service;  who  fiti}iiUat^  thai 
he  should  cot  be  employed  agaiost  Wofitcru  oations. 
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atrooitiei  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  Chinese,  long  after  our  poeaeaaion  of 
the  citj.  The  priaona  continued  to  be  aoenea  of  horrible  tortures.  It  was 
tho«^t  neceasary  to  destroy  whole  atreeta,  in  order  to  oonyey  terror  into  dia- 
tricta  where  aaaaasinationa  of  the  subjecta  of  allied  powers  had  taken  place : 
all  the  eastern  suburb  of  the  city  waa  rased  to  the  ground,  and  not  a  reepeot' 
able  inhabitant  waa  left  amidat  the  desolation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  Goremor  Pehkwei  oonaidered  himself  inyested  with  supreme  autho- 
rity over  Chinese  subjects.  He  complains  bitterly,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Elgin,  of  81st  January,  1868,  of  Consul  Parkea*  interference — of  his  ''  orer- 
bearing*'  and  unreaaonably  oppfeasiye  "  conduct  in  dii^)oaing  of  Chinamen 
confined  in  the  gaola  of  Canton«  I  ask,  whether  Chinese  officers  would  be 
tf^erated  in  their  interference  with  Britiah  subjects  confined  in  BritiiA 
gaola  P  "  Lord  Elgin  doea  not,  in  his  reply,  assert  British  jurisdiction  over 
the  priaooa  in  Canton ;  but  says,  Pehkwei  will  be  required  to  release  all 
priaonera  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty ;  and  in  another  despatch 
(p.  178),  distinotty  throws  upon  Pehkwei  the  reqxmsibility  of  preserving 
the  public  peace.  This  anomalous  state  of  matters  awakened  the  attention 
of  our  Government  at  home :  a  deqxitch  of  Lord  Malmesbury  (14th  June, 
1858),  saya :  "  It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  allied  powers  if  they  do  not 
prevent  such  enormities  as  are  practised  in  the  prisons  of  Canton.'*  .... 
The  '^British  name  must  be  relieved  firom  the  diflgrace  and  guilt  of 
having  connived  at  a  state  of  things  so  monstrous  and  revolting." 
As  to  the  mixed  authority  of  native  mandarins  and  allied  commis- 
sionera,  Lord  Malmesbury  says :  *^  It  is  wholly  inefiicient  for  all  objects  of 
administration  and  policy,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  military  government 
acting  under  the  rules  of  martial  law."  Ue  recommended  that  the  allies 
should  take  possession  of  the  custom-house  revenues,  and  hold  the  balance 
afler  the  pi^rment  of  the  local  expenses.  It  is  much  to  be  r^etted  that  these 
measures  were  not  adopted.  Undoubtedly,  Lord  Elgin  exercised  a  sound 
discretion  in  not  proceeding  to  Peking  xmtil  ''  a  lesson"  had  been  given  to 
Teh*s  obstinacy.  Had  he  gone  to  the  North  it  would  have  been  deemed  a 
oonieaaion  that  he  had  been  foiled  in  the  South,  and  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  Yeh 
had  placed  him;  for  Ych — ^who  had  chosen  to  represent  the  English 
*'  barbarians"  as  making  common  cause  with  the  rebels,  and  in  fact,  being 
themselves  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  imperial  authority — gave  the 
court  the  assurance  that,  as  he  had  been  so  successful  in  breaking  up  the 
native  insurrection,  so  he  would  not  Ml  ^'  to  drive  the  foreign  '  barbarians* 
into  the  sea."  In  short,  there  could  be  little  doubt,  that  had  his  calculations 
proved  correct,  a  hostile  policy  would  have  pursued  us  in  all  the  other  ports 
of  China,  and  our  immense  interests  there  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy. 

For  some  time  the  court  ventured  to  dream  that  by  Yeh*s  indomitable 
bravery  China  might  be  wholly  rid  of  the  presence  of  the  intrusive 
strangers.*     It  is  known  that  the  emperor  was  much  displeased  with  a 


*  TIm  farffasDoe  of  Teh  at  Peking  was  eonsideFsbty  strengthened  hj  the  rapport 
he  leocind  fkom  BiaBg,  who  obtained  die  credit  of  peisaadix«  the  United  Btetes 
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mandarin^  who,  liaving  lived  in  Canton,  and  being  acquainted  witli  the 
powef  of  the  Englisih^  ventured  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  trustwcirthi- 
1I6B8  of  Yeh'a  representations  that  he  couJd  bridle  and  extirpate  the  Engliish 
bftrbarians;^  and  nothing  lees  than  the  taking  the  Takoo  forta  bj  the  allied 
forces,  and  an  advance  upon  the  capital  (even  after  Yeh's  capture  and 
humiliation)  was  likelj  to  bring  the  court  of  Peking  to  a  sense  of  ita 
own  weakness,  and  the  necessity  of  listening  to  our  representations  and 
romonst  ranees. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  obetruct  tlie  progress  of  the  allied 
ambassadors  towards  Peking ;  but  they  wisely  determined  not  to  delay  their 
voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  and,  on  the  24th  April,  they  announced 
to  the  Chinese  prime  minister  their  arrival,  at  the  month  of  the  Ticn-tain 
river.  The  usual  evaaiona  were  brought  into  play ;  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  commissioners  sent  down  had  no  sufficient  powers*  On 
the  18th  May,  therefore,  after  consultation  with  the  admirals^  it  was  deter- 
mined to  *^  take  the  forts,"  and.  to  **  proceed  paciiically  up  the  river ; "  on 
the  19th,  notice  was  given  to  the  Chinese,  and  on  the  20th,  the  forts  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  On  the  2Qth,  the  ambassadors  reached  Tien-tsin. 
On  the  same  day  they  were  advlaed  that  "  the  chief  secretary  of  state,** 
and  the  president  of  one  of  the  imperial  boards,  were  ordered  to  proceed 
without  delay  **  to  investigate  and  despatch  business.'^  After  many  dia- 
cussions  the  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  2Gth  June. 

The  progrcfis  and  the  result  of  these  negotiations  only  demonstrate  tliat 
where  our  policy  has  failed,  and  where  it  will  always  fail  in  Cliina,  is  in 
placing  confidence  in  the  Chinese.  Our  distrust  must  be  the  groimd- 
work :  it  is  the  only  sound  foundation  of  our  security^  When  the  four 
ambassadors  were  at  Tien-tsin,  and  had  extorted  fi-om  the  fears  of  the 
Chinese  treaties  more  or  less  hujniljating  to  Clnnesc  pride,  according  to  tlie 
amount  of  pressure  employed,  it  Bhould  have  Uen  ibreseen  that  on  tlie 
removal  of  that  pressure  the  Chinese  mind  would  resume  its  natural 
obstinacy.  A  treaty  with  China  will  always  be  waste  paper,  unless  some 
security  is  obtained  f«jT  giving  it  due  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  ambassadors  sliould  liave  left  tlie  most  ditficult  of  qnes- 
tions,  one  most  woimding  to  Chinese  pride- — the  reception  of  foreign 
ministers  at  Peking,  and  the  initiation  of  their  constant  residence  at  court 
-"to  be  settled  by  their  successors,  who  had  neither  tlie  same  high 
diplomatic  position,  nor  the  same  large  naval  and  military  forces  at  their 
disposal.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  T^uestion  whether  it  was  desirable  to  force 
upon  the  Chinese  the  recognition  of  our  right  to  have  an  ambassador 
permanently  fixed  at  the  capital ;  but  if  we  thought  fit  to  insist  on  such 


CamnuBsioiier,  Mr.  MarrhaD,  not  to  proceed  to  the  eupitnL  Iliaag,  in  one  of  liis 
despatcheji  to  tiic  emj-ttiror,  b&vs:  **  Wljat£^er  tli€  bni'banau  chief  may  ia&iauate  ogaiust 
Yeh-miag-cteii,  it  h  he  whom  they  fear." — Eigin  Papers^  p.  280. 

•  When  m  the  former  war  Conunissioner  Keshcn  humbly  represented  to  the  em- 
peror Tftou-Kwang,  that  it  wiw  impo^jsiblo  to  resist  tlio  EnglUh,  he  wji«  ortlcrcd  to  lie 
executed  for  hia  meudacii y.     Ilia  lite  was  eavcd  by  powerful  fdcmla  at  court. 
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reoognitioiiy  there  ahonld  certainly  hare  been  no  vacillation — ^no  disposition 
ahown  to  surrender  in  anj  shape  or  on  any  terms  the  right  which  had  been 
conceded.  We  could  not  plc»d  want  of  experience,  for  we  had  abundant 
evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Chinese  to  repudiate  and  deny  every 
concession,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  either  rediscussed  or  deferred.  We 
should  have  avoided,  above  all  things,  the  transfer  of  the  Canton  question  to 
Pding.  Our  right  to  enter  Canton  was  incontestable.  Shufflings  and 
subterfuges  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  hesitation  and  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  British  fhnctionaries  in  China,  led  to  one  delay  after  another, 
and  ended  by  an  absolute  denial  of  our  treaty  right,  and  an  arming  of 
the  CSiinese  population  to  enibrce  that  denial,  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  a  Chinese  proclamation  mendaciously  averring  that  we  had  with- 
drawn our  chums.  A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  at  Peking.  The 
Chinese,  who  have  no  notion — ^what  Oriental  has  ? — of  privileges  possessed 
and  not  exercised,  saw  in  the  willingness  to  give  way  to  their  representa- 
tions, not,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  a  consideration  for  their  repugnancy, 
and  a  magnanimity .  in  refraining  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege 
distastefrd  to  them,  but  an  infirmity  of  purpose — a  confession  that  we  had 
asked  for  something  we  did  not  want,  and  which  they  felt  to  be  a 
degradation  needlessly  and  gratuitously  imposed  upon  them.  There  is,  in 
fact,  neither  safeQr  nor  dignity  in  any  course  but  the  stem,  steady  persistence 
in  the  assertion  and  enforcement  of  whatever  conditions  are  the  subject  of 
imperial  engagements. 

Lord  £]gin  returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Bruce  was  appointed  his 
successor.  It  was  at  first  aimounced  that  he  had  been  furnished  Vith 
ambassadorial  powers,  but  as  such  powers  would  have  entitled  him  to 
demand  a  personal  reception  by  the  emperor,  it  was,  on  reconsideration,  very 
judiciously  thought  better  to  avoid  a  question  which  might  lead  to  great 
embarrassments,  and  he  was  accredited  as  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  to  the 
Peking  court.  To  our  judgment  it  appears  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  were  too  peremptory  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Bruce  was  to 
pursue ;  and  if  that  course  was  to  be  insisted  on,  most  inadequate  means 
were  provided.*  It  is  but  another  example  of  those  in  the  distance 
imagining  they  see  more  clearly  than  those  who  are  near,  and  assmning 
an  acquaintance  with  local  circumstances — subject  every  hour  to  change — 
which,  without  the  attributes  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  possess.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the 

•  "  Her  Migestj's  Government  are  prepared  to  expect  that  all  the  arts  at  which  the 
Chinese  are  such  adepts  will  be  put  in  practice  to  dissuade  you  from  repairing  to  the 
capita],  eren  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  but  it  will  be 
yoor  duty  finnly,  but  temperately,  to  resist  any  propositions  to  that  effect,  and  to  admit 
of  noexcuMes, 

**  The  Admiral  in  command  of  H.M.'s  naral  forces  in  China,  has  been  directed  to 
lend  up  with  yon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  a  sufficient  naval  force. 

**  Yom  w(M  innst  on  your  being  reeeivad  at  Peking,  and  will  reftise  to  exchango 
latificatioBS  al  any  other  plaee."— l>«!palcA  €f  Lord  Mahme^unf^  Ut  March^  1859. 
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Cabinet  at  home,  it  is  obyioufl  that  the  iorcea  which  acoompanleJ  Mr.  Bruce 
were  as  superfluous  for  peace  as  tbcy  were  insiLfficient  for  war»  and  that  he 
was  placed  in  the  emharnissiag  diiomma  either  of  diaobeying  bis  orders,  or 
of  incurring  great  risk  in  the  attempt  to  execute  them*  That  the  Admiral 
aingfularlj  overrated  his  own  farce,  and  under- estimated  that  of  the  Chinese, 
admita  now  of  no  controT^^.  But  an  indulgent  judgment  should  bij^H 
awarded  to  one  fio  personally  brave  and  Belf-^eaciuBcing,  and  who  was  entttlej^l 
to  confide  in  the  indomitable  brav^y  of  those  he  oomnaanded;  wliose 
experience,  too,  of  the  general  character  of  Chineee  wariare  was  no^ 
likely  to  teadi  them  prudence  or  caution, 

Tlie  firat  and  the  most  natural  inquiry  ia,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  these  diseatroua  events  ?  If  negotiations  are  wisely  conducted^ 
the  probability  is  that  the  emperor  will  throw  the  blame  on  the  local 
authoritiea,  attribute  to  the  misr^ireeeiitationfi  which  have  been  made  any 
approval  he  may  have  given  to  thoee  who  attacked  the  Alhes^  and  repudiate 
any  intended  complicity  in  the  mismanagement  of  foreign  relations.  For 
it  has  hitherto  been  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Chinese  gc»vemment  to 
localize  every  quarrd,  and  to  avoid  any  general  war.  There  is  no  scruple 
about  sacrificing  any  mandarin  who»e  proceedings,  though  lauded  and 
recompensed  at  first,  have  in  the  sequel  proved  mjudicious  or  injuritms. 

We  cannot  look  forivmd,  howe%"er,  without  apprehension — apprehension 
not  fi'om  tbe  poflsible  defeat  of  our  arms — they  will  be  too  strong,  tot»  efficient 
for  defeat  by  any  Chineee  forces — but  from  their  successful  advance  and 
overthrow  of  all  rewistance.      Nothing  can  arrest  their  eoUTse  to  Peking^H 
nor  prevent  the  capture  of  that  vast  capital ;  but  its  possession  may  prov^^ 
our  freat  embarrassment    If  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  his  court,  shoidd       | 
retreat  into  Manchuria — if  Peking  lie  deserted,  as  Cmiton  "was,  by  all  that  ii 
respectable  and  opulent^ — the  AUies  may  lind  tlic^mselves  amidst  vacant  _ 
streets,  abandoned  houses,  a  wandeting,  a  starving  population,  too  poor 
migrate  with  their  betters.     Winter  will  conic — the  cruel,  bitter  winter  i 
northern  China  j   the  rivers  will  be  frozen^  commmiications  cut  off; 
with  no  wardship  in  the  Gulf  of  Pecheh,  supplies  must  be  inaccessit] 
Peking  may  even  prove  another  Moscow  to  its  conquerors. 

The  condition  of  the  French  and  Spanish  expedition  in  Cochin  China 
is  full  of  preaeni  instruclion.  Tliey  are  acting  against  a  miserable  and 
despised  enemy.  They  have  been  for  more  than  a  year  in  posseseion  of 
Turon,  the  principal  harbour  of  the  country ;  hut  they  have  not  ventured 
to  attack  tlio  adjacent  capital.  Disease  has  thinned  their  ranks ;  victoriee 
have  brctUght  no  results,  but  ever  new  disappointment :  every  calculation 
of  success  having  been  tliwaated  by  a  patient  but  stubborn  **  no  surrender," 
It  ia  a  resistance  that  cannot  be  reached  by  strength  of  anns,  nor  dealt  with 
by  the  cumiing  of  diplomacy*  May  it  serve  oa  a  warning  in  that  wider 
field  tipon  which  we  are  entering  in  China  I  ^^m 

How  is  the  social  edifice  to  be  constructed  otit  of  cnimbling  ruins  ^H 
To   overtlirow    the   existing    dynasty   of   China   may   be    easy  enough ; 
indeed,   the   difficulty,  as  with  tliat  of  Tiukey,  k  ita  maintenance  imd 
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preaervBtion :  its  very  feebleness  cries  to  ns  for  pity  and  mercy.  It  may 
yet  totter  on  for  generations,  if  not  harshly  shaken ;  but  if  it  fall — Ml 
amidst  its  wrecked  institutions — China,  inviting  as  it  is  to  foreign 
ambition  and  the  lust  of  conquest,  may  become  the  battle-field  of  con- 
tending interests.  Russia,  moving  steadily  and  stealthily  forward  in 
its  march  of  territorial  aggression ;  France,  charged  with  what  she  fimcies 
lienelf  specially  called  upon  to  represent — the  missionary  propagand,  with 
the  Catholic  world  behind  her ;  England,  with  those  vast  concerns  which 
involve  about  one-ninth  of  the  imperial  and  Indian  revenues,  and  an 
inreflted  capital  exceeding  forty  millions  sterling ;  and  the  United  States, 
whose  oommerce  may  be  deemed  about  one-third  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
to  wmj  nothing  of  Holland  and  Spain,  who  are  not  a  little  concerned,  through 
their  eestem  colonies,  in  the  well-being  of  China ; — ^will  then  be  engaged 
in  m  atroggle  fi>r  power,  if  not  territory,  the  result  of  which  cannot  be 
anftieipBted;  indeed  we  scarcity  venture  to  contemplate  such  portentous 
complications. 

No  thoug^tittl  man  will  daiy  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  Chinese 
thai  treaties  must  be  respected,  and  perfidy  ptmished.  Duty  and  interest 
alike  require  this  at  our  hands ;  but  this  is  but  one  of  many  duties — one 
of  many  interests ;  and  we  would  most  emphatically  say,  Re&picefinem^-» 
look  beyond — ^look  to  the  end.  The  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chinese,  the  ravaging  of  their  great  cities,  may  &U  to  accomplish  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  They  have  been  but  too  much  accustomed  to 
such  calamities,  and  their  influences  soon  pass  away  firom  a  nation  so  reck- 
less of  life.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  exact  penalties  in  a  shape  which  will 
be  more  sensible  to  them,  and  more  beneficial  to  us:  for  example,  the 
administration  of  their  custom-house  revenues  in  Shanghac  and  Canton, 
and  the  payment  out  of  these  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

But  is  there  nothing  to  hope  firom  the  Taiping  movement  ?  Nothing. 
It  has  become  little  better  than  dacoity :  its  progress  has  been  every- 
where marked  by  wreck  and  ruin ;  it  destroys  cities,  but  builds  none ; 
w^T^ggmgii  wealth,  and  inx>duoes  none ;  supersedes  one  despotism  by  another 
more  crushing  and  grievous ;  subverts  a  rude  religion  by  the  introduction 
of  another  full  of  the  vilest  firauds  and  the  boldest  blasphemies.  It  has 
cast  off  none  of  the  proud,  insolent,  and  ignorant  formulas  of  imperial 
rule;  but,  claiming  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  exacts  the  same  homage 
and  demands  the  same  tribute  from  Western  nations,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Peking  pretended  in  the  days  of  its  highest  and  most  widely 
recognized  authority. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overthrow  the  government  of  China.  Bad  as 
it  is,  anarchy  wiU  track  its  down&U,  and  the  few  elements  of  order 
which  yet  remain  will  be  whelmed  in  a  convulsive  desolation. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  BAiJHELOE  of  Beak  Street. 

HO  sliall  be  the  hero  of  ihm  tale?' 
Not  I  who  wi'ite  it.  I  am  but 
the  Chorus  of  the  Play.  I  mxike 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
characters:  I  narrate  their  simple 
story.  There  is  love  and  mar- 
fi  ,  ij  jwi      i^ii  riage    ia  it  :    tliere   is  grief  and 

disappointment  :  the  scene  is  in 
the  parlour,  and  the  region  be- 
neath the  parlour.  No :  it  may 
be  the  parlour  and  kitchen,  in 
this  instance,  are  on  the  same 
Ifcvei.  There  is  no  high  life, 
unless,  to  be  sure,  you  call  a 
baronet*8  widow  a  lady  in  high 
life ;  and  some  ladies  may  be, 
while  some  certainly  are  not.  I 
don't  think  there^s  a  villain  in 
the  whole  performance.  There  is 
an  abominable  Belfifih  old  woman, 
certainly  i  an  old  highway  robber ;  an  old  Bjionger  on  other  people^s  kind- 
ness ;  an  old  haunter  of  Bath  and  Cht^ltenham  boarding-houses  (about  which 
bow  can  I  know  anything,  never  liaving  been  in  a  boarding-house  at  Bath  or 
Cheltenham  in  my  life?);  an  old  swindler  of  tradesmen,  tyrant  of  sen^ants, 
bully  of  the  poor— who,  to  be  sure,  might  do  duty  ibr  a  villain,  but  she 
considers  hei-seLf  as  virtuous  a  woman  as  ever  was  bom.  The  heroine  is 
not  faultless  (ah  1  that  will  be  a  great  relief  to  some  folks,  for  many 
writers*  good  women  are,  you  know,  so  vert/  insipid).  The  principal 
personage  you  may  very  likely  think  to  be  no  better  than  a  muff.  But 
is  many  a  respectable  man  of  our  aequaintance  much  better  ?  and  do 
mu^  know  that  they  are  what  they  are,  or,  knowing  it,  are  they  un- 
happy ?  Bo  girls  decline  to  many  one  if  he  is  rich  ?  Bo  we  refiise  to 
dine  with  one  ?  I  listened  to  one  at  Church  last  Sunday,  with  all  tlie 
women  crying  and  sobbing  ;  and,  oh,  deiir  me  I  how  finely  he  preached  I 
Don't  we  give  him  great  credit  for  wisdom  and  elof|uence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Bon't  we  give  him  important  commands  in  the  army  ?  Can 
you,  or  can  you  not,  point  out  one  who  lias  been  made  a  peer  1     Doesn't 
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your  wife  call  one  in  tlie  moment  any  of  the  children  are  ill  ?     Don^t  we 
read  his  dear  poema,  or  even  novels  ?     Yes ;  perhaps  even  this  one  is  read 
and  written  by — ^WeU  ?     Quid  rides  ?    Do  you  mean  that  I  am  painting 
a  portrait  which  hangs  before  me  every  morning  in  the  looking-glass  when 
I  am  shaving  ?     Aprh  ?    Do  yon  suppose  that  I  suppose  that  I  have  not 
infirmities  like  my  neighbours  ?     Am  I  weak  ?     It  is  notorious  to  all  my 
friends  there  is  a  certain  dish  I  can't  resist ;  no,  not  if  I  have  already 
eaten  twice  too  much  at  dinner.     So,  dear  sir,  or  madam,  have  ycu  your 
weakness — y<mr  irresistible  dish  of  temptation  ?  (or  if  you  don't  know  it, 
your  firiends  do).     No,  dear  fi*iend,  the  chances  are  that  you  and  I  are  not 
people  of  the  highest  intellect,  of  the  largest  fortune,  of  the  most  ancient 
&mily,  of  the  most  consummate  virtue,  of  the  most  &ultless  beauty  in 
£ice  and  figure.     We  are  no  heroes  nor  angels ;  neither  are  we  fiends  fi*om 
abodes  unmentionable,  black  assassins,  treacherous  lagos,  &miliar  with 
stabbing  and  poison — murder  our  amusement,  daggers  our  playthings, 
arsenic  our  daily  bread,  lies  our  conversation,  and  forgery  our  common 
handwriting.     No,  we  are  not  monsters  of  crime,  or  angels  walking  the 
earth — at  least  I  know  one  of  us  who  isn't,  as  can  be  shown  any  day 
at  home  if  the  knife  won't  cut  or  the  mutton  comes  up  raw.     But  we  are 
not  altogether  brutal  and  unkind,  and  a  few  folks  like  us.     Our  poetry  is 
not  as  good  as  Alfi^  Tennyson's,  but  we  can  turn  a  couplet  for  Miss 
Fanny's  album :  our  jokes  are  not  always  first-rate,  but  Mary  and  her 
mother  smile  very  kindly  when  papa  tells  his  story  or  makes  his  pim.    We 
have  many  weaknesses,  but  we  are  not  ruffians  of  crime.     No  more  was 
my  fiiend  Level.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  harmless  and  kindly  a 
fellow  as  ever  lived  when  I  first  knew  him.     At  present,  with  his  changed 
pofdtion,  he  is,  perhaps,  rather  ^ne  (and  certainly  I  am  not  asked  to  his 
htsi  dinner-parties  as  I  used  to  be,  where  you  hardly  see  a  commoner — 
but  stay  1  I  am  advancing  matters).     At  the  time  when  this  story  begins, 
I  say,  Level  had  his  faults — which  of  us  has  not  ?     He  had  buried  his 
wife,  having  notoriously  been  henpecked  by  her.     How  many  men  and 
brethren  are  like  him  !     He  had  a  good  fortune — I  wish  I  had  as  much^ 
though  I  daresay  many  people  are  ten  times  as  rich.     He  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow  enough ;  though  that  depends,  ladies,  upon  whether  you 
like  a  fidr  man  or  a  dark  one.     He  had  a  coimtry  house,  but  it  was  only 
at  Putney.     Li  &ct,  he  was  in  business  in  the  city,  and  being  a  hospitable 
man,  and  having  three  or  four  spare  bed-rooms,  some  of  his  friends  were 
always  welcome  at  Shrublands,  especially  after  Mrs.  Level's  death,  who 
liked  me  pretty  well  at  the  period  of  her  early  marriage  with  my  fi-iend, 
but  got  to  dislike  me  at  last  and  to  show  me  the  cold  shoulder.     That  is  a 
joint  I  never  could  like  (though  I  have  known  fellows  who  persist  in 
dining  off  it  year  afler  year,  who  cling  hold  of  it,  and  refuse  to  be 
separated  from  it).     I  say,  when  Level's  wife  b^an  to  show  me  that  she 
WM  tired  of  my  company,  I  made  myself  scarce :  used  to  pretend  to  be 
engaged  when  Fred  fiiinUy  asked  me  to  Shrublands ;  to  accept  his  meek 
jqpokgieai  |ffoponLi  to  dine  en  garq<>n  at  Greenwich,  the  club|  end  bo 
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forth  ;  anrl  never  yiait  upon  him  my  vrrath  at  \m  wlie*fl  indifference — for 
after  all,  he  bad  been  ray  friend  at  many  a  pinch ;  he  never  t^tinted  at 
Hart's  or  Lovegrove's,  and  always  made  a  point  of  having  the  wine  I  liked, 
never  raind  what  the  price  waa.  As  for  his  wife,  there  was»  assuredly,  no 
love  lost  1>etwcen  na — I  thought  her  a  lean,  scraggy,  lackadaisical  egotia- 
tioal)  consequential,  insipid  creature  :  and  as  for  liia  ntother-in-kw,  who 
stayed  at  Fred's  aa  long  and  aa  often  as  her  daughter  would  endure  her, 
has  anyone  who  ever  knew  that  iiotorioua  old  Lady  Baker  at  Bath,  at 
Cheltenham,  at  Brighton^ — wherever  trumps  and  frnmpa  were  found  to- 
gether; wherever  scandal  was  cackled;  wherever  ily-blown  reputations 
were  assembled,  and  dowagers  with  damaged  tit!ea  trod  over  each  other 
for  the  pas ; — who,  I  eay,  ever  bad  a  good  word  for  that  old  woman  ? 
What  party  was  not  bored  where  she  appeared?  What  tradesman  waa 
not  don©  with  whom  she  dealt  ?  I  wiish  with  all  my  heart  I  waa  about  to 
narrate  a  etory  with  a  gocsd  mother-in-law  for  a  character ;  but  then  you 
know,  jnj  dear  madam,  all  good  women  in  novels  are  infiipid.  This  woman 
certainly  was  not.  She  was  not  only  not  iuBipid,  but  exceedingly  bad  taated. 
She  had  a  foul,  loud  tongue,  a  stupid  head,  a  bad  temper,  an  immense 
pride  and  arrogance,  an  extravagant  son,  and  very  little  money.  Can  I 
eay  much  more  of  a  woman  tlian  this  1  Alia  1  my  good  Lady  Baker  1  I 
waa  a  mauvaig  mjit^  w^as  I  ?— 1  was  leading  Fred  into  smoking,  drinking, 
and  low  bachelor  habits,  was  I  ?  I,  his  old  friend,  who  Jrnvo  borrowed 
money  from  him  any  time  these  twenty  years,  was  not  fit  company  for  you 
and  your  precious  dimghter  ?  Indec  d  I  /  paid  the  money  I  borrowed 
from  him  like  a  man  ;  but  did  ifon  ever  pay  hhn,  I  »hould  like  to  know  ? 
When  Mrs.  Lovcl  waa  in  the  first  column  of  The  Titms^  then  Fred  and  I 
tiaed  to  go  off  to  Greenwich  and  Blackiv^all,  aa  I  said ;  then  his  kind  old 
heart  was  allowed  to  ieiA  for  Ms  friend ;  then  we  could  have  the  other 
bottle  of  claret  without  the  appearance  of  Bedford  and  the  coffee,  which 
in  Mrs.  L.'s  time  used  to  be  sent  in  to  us  liefore  we  could  ring  for  a 
■econd  Ixjttle,  although  she  und  Lady  Bakej*  liad  had  three  glasses  each 
out  of  the  first.  Tliree  full  glasses  each,  I  give  you  my  word  I  No, 
Toadam,  it  was  your  turn  to  huUy  me  once— now  it  is  mine,  and  I  use  it. 
No,  you  old  Catamaran,  though  you  pretend  yoti  never  read  novels,  Botne 
of  your  confounded  good-natured  friends  will  let  you  know  of  this  one* 
Here  you  are,  do  you  liear  ?  Here  you  shall  he  abo^m  up.  And  so  I 
intcmd  to  show  up  other  women  and  other  men  who  have  offended  me.  la 
one  to  be  subject  to  alights  and  scorn ,  and  not  have  re\'enge  ?  Kindnefusea 
are  easily  forgotten ;  but  injuries ! — ^what  worthy  man  does  not  keep  ihoH 
in  mind  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  present  narratiTe,  may  I  take  leave  to  inform 
a  candid  public,  that  though  it  is  all  true,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it ;  that  though  Lovcl  is  alive  and  prosperous,  and  you  very  likely 
have  met  him,  yet  I  defy  you  to  point  him  out ;  that  his  wife  (for  he  in 
LoveJ  the  Widower  no  more)  is  not  the  lady  you  imagine  her  to  be,  when 
you  say  (aa  you  will  peraiat  in  doing),  "  Oh,  tliat  character  is  intended  for 
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Ifn.  Thingaaay,  or  vaa  notoriously  drawn  from  Lndj  So-and-so."  No. 
Yon  are  utterly  mistaken.  Why,  even  the  adycrtiaing-puffers  have  almost 
given  up  that  stale  stratagem  of  announcing  ''Revelations  from  High 
LiTB. — ^The  beau  monde  will  be  startled  at  recognizing  tlie  portraits  of  some 
of  its  brilliant  leaders  in  Miss  Wiggins*s  forthcoming  Roman  de  Societe" 
Ofy  **  We  suspect  a  certain  ducal  house  will  be  pussled  to  guess  how  tho 
pitiless  author  of  Majf  Fair  Mysteries  has  become  acquainted  with  (and 
exposed  with  a  fearless  hand)  certain  family  secrete  which  were  thought 
only  to  be  known  to  a  few  of  the  very  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy." 
No,  Isay ;  these  silly  baits  to  catch  an  unsuspecting  public  sliall  not  be  our 
arts.  If  you  choose  to  occupy  yourself  with  trying  to  ascertain  if  a  certain 
cap  fits  one  amongst  ever  so  many  thousand  heads,  you  may  possibly  pop  it 
on  the  right  one :  but  the  cap-maker  will  perish  before  he  tells  you ; 
unleM,  of  oourse,  he  has  some  private  pique  to  avenge,  or  malice  to  wreak, 
upon  some  individual  who  can*t  by  any  possibility  hit  again; — then^ 
indeed,  he  will  oome  boldly  fcrward  and  seise  upon  his  victim — (a  bishop, 
say,  or  a  woman  without  coarse,  quarrelsome  male  relatives,  will  be  best) — 
and  clap  on  him,  or  her,  such  a  cap,  with  such  ears,  that  all  the  world  shall 
laugh  at  the  poor  wretch,  shuddering,  and  blushing  beet-root  red,  and 
whimpering  deserved  tears  of  rage  and  vexation  at  being  made  the  common 
butt  of  society.  Besides,  I  dine  at  Level's  still ;  his  company  and  cuisine 
are  amongst  the  best  in  London.  If  they  suspected  I  was  taking  them  off, 
he  and  his  wife  would  leave  off  inviting  me.  Would  any  man  of  a  generous 
disposition  lose  such  a  valued  friend  for  a  joke,  or  be  so  foolish  as  to  sliow 
him  up  in  a  stoiy  ?  All  persons  with  a  decent  knowledge  of  the  world 
will  at  once  banish  the  thought^  as  not  merely  base,  but  absurd.  I  am 
invited  to  his  house  one  day  next  week  :  vous  concevez  1  can't  mention  tlie 
very  day,  for  then  he  would  find  me  out — and  of  course  there  would  be  no 
more  cards  for  his  old  friend.  He  would  not  like  appearing,  as  it  must  be 
owned  he  does  in  this  memoir,  as  a  man  of  not  very  strong  mind.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  a  most  determined,  resolute  person.  He  is  quick  in 
speech,  wears  a  fierce  beard,  speaks  with  asperity  to  his  servants  (who  liken 
him  to  a — to  that  before-named  sable  or  ermine  contrivance,  in  which  ladies 
insert  their  hands  in  winter),  and  takes  his  wife  to  task  so  smartly,  that  I 
believe  she  believes  he  believes  ho  is  the  master  of  the  house.  ''  Elizabeth, 
my  love,  he  must  mean  A,  or  B,  or  D,"  I  fancy  I  hear  Level  say ;  and  slie 
says,  "  Yes ;  oh  I  it  is  certainly  D — ^hia  very  image ! "  "  D  to  a  T,"  says 
Lovcl  (who  u  a  neat  wit).  She  may  know  that  I  mean  to  depict  her 
husband  in  the  above  unpretending  lines :  but  she  will  never  let  me  know 
of  her  knowledge  except  by  a  little  extra  courtesy ;  except  (may  I  make  this 
pleasing  exception  ?)  by  a  few  more  invitations ;  except  by  a  look  of  tliosc 
unfathomable  eyes  (gracious  goodness  1  to  think  slie  wore  spectacles  ever 
so  long,  and  put  a  lid  over  them  as  it  were !),  into  which,  when  you  gaze 
mmetimea,  you  may  gaze  so  deep,  and  deep,  and  deep,  that  I  defy  you  to 
phimb  half-way  down  into  their  mystery. 

WIma  I  WM«  young  man,  I  ^  lodgings  in  Beak  Street,  Bcgent  Street 
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(I  no  more  hare  lived  in  Beak  Street  than  m  Belgrave  Square :  but  I 
choose  to  say  eo,  and  no  gentleman  will  be  so  rude  as  to  contradict  another) 
^I  had  lodgings,  I  say,  in  Beak  Street^  Regent  Street,  Mrs.  Prior  was  the 
landlady's  name.  She  Imd  seen  better  dajB— landladiea  frequently  have* 
Her  husband — he  could  not  be  called  the  landlord,  for  Mrs.  P.  was  manager 
of  the  place^ — ^had  been,  in  happier  times,  captain  or  lieutenant  in  tho 
militia ;  thou  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  of  no  profession  ;  then  of  Norwich  Castle, 
a  prisoner  for  debt ;  then  of  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  law-writer ; 
then  of  tlic  Bom-Hetiro  Cacadorea,  in  the  service  of  H,  M»  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  lieutenant  and  paymaster;  then  of  Melina  Place,  St,  George's 
Fields,  (Src— I  forbear  to  give  the  parliailarfl  of  an  existence  which  a  legal 
liiograplier  has  traced  step  by  step,  and  which  has  more  than  once  been  the 
Bubject  of  judicial  investigation  by  certain  commissioners  in  Lincoln Vinn 
Fields.  Well,  Prior,  at  this  lime,  swimming  out  of  a  hundred  shipwrecks, 
liad  clambered  on  to  a  lighter,  as  it  were,  and  was  clerk  to  a  coal-merchant, 
by  the  river-Bide,  "  You  conceive,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "  my  employment 
is  only  temix)ry — the  fortune  of  war,  the  fortune  of  war  I "  He  smattered 
words  in  not  a  few  foreign  languages.  His  person  was  profui*ely  scented 
with  tobacco.  Bearded  individimls,  padding  the  muddy  hoof  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Regent  Street,  would  call  sometimes  of  an  evening,  and  smk  fo*1 
**  the  captain,"  He  was  knoi^Ti  at  many  neighbouring  billiard-tables,  and, 
I  imagine,  not  respected.  You  mU  not  see  enough  of  Captain  Prior  to  be 
very  weary  of  him  and  his  coarse  mvagger,  to  be  disgusted  by  his  repeated 
requests  for  small  money-loans,  or  to  deplore  his  loss,  which  you  will  pleaae 
to  suppose  has  happened  before  the  curtain  of  oiu-  present  drama  draws  up, 
I  think  two  people  in  the  %vorld  were  sorry  for  him:  hia  wife,  who 
still  loved  the  memory  of  the  liandsome  young  man  who  had  wooed  and 
won  her ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  whom  for  die  last  few  months  of  his  life, 
and  up  to  his  fatal  illness,  he  every  evening  conducted  to  what  he  called 
her  "  actwiemy,''  You  are  right.  Elizabeth  is  the  principal  character  in 
this  story.  >Vben  I  knew  her,  a  thin,  freckled  girl  of  fifteen,  with  a  lean 
frctck,  and  hair  of  a  reddish  hue,  she  used  to  b(:>rrow  my  books,  and  play 
on  the  First  Floor's  piano,  when  he  was  from  home — Slumley  his  name  was. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Stvell^  a  newspaper  then  published  ;  author  of  a  great 
number  of  popular  songs,  a  finend  of  several  muaic-scUing  houses ;  and  it 
was  by  Mr.  Slumiey^s  interest  that  Elizabeth  waa  received  as  a  pupil  at 
what  the  family  called  **  the  academy." 

Captain  Prior  then  used  to  conduct  hia  girl  to  the  Academy,  but 
she  often  had  to  conduct  him  home  again*  Having  to  wait  about  the 
premises  for  two,  or  three^  or  five  hoiu^  sometimes,  whilst  Eliztibeth  was 
doing  her  lessons,  he  woidd  naturally  desire  to  shelter  himsell*  from  the 
c5old  at  some  neighbouring  house  of  entertainment.  Every  Friday,  a 
pri2e  of  a  golden  medal,  nay,  I  believe  sometimes  of  twenty-five  silver 
medals,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Bellenden  and  other  young  ladies  for  their 
good  conduct  and  assiduity  at  this  academy.  Miss  Bellenden  gave  her 
gold  medal  to  her  mother,  only  keeping  five  shillings  for  hcreelt^  with 
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wliicb  the  poor  child  bong^  gloves,  shoes,  and  her  humble  articles  of 
millineiy. 

Once  or  twice  the  captain  succeeded  in  intercepting  that  piece  of  gold, 
and  I  dareaay  treated  some  of  his  whiskered  friends,  the  clinking  trampers 
of  the  Quadrant  parement.  He  was  a  free-handed  fcUow  when  he  had 
anybodj^a  money  in  his  pocket.  It  was  owing  to  differences  regarding  the 
aettlement  of  accounts  that  he  quarrelled  with  the  coal-merchant,  his  very 
laat  employer.  Bessy,  after  yielding  once  or  twice  to  his  importunity,  and 
tiying  to  belieye  his  solemn  promises  of  repayment,  had  strength  of  mind 
to  refiiae  ber  father  the  pound  which  he  would  have  taken.  Her  five 
ahillinga^-her  poor  little  slender  pocket-money,  the  representative  of  her 
diaiitieB  and  kindnesses  to  the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  of  her  little 
toilette  ornaments,  nay  necessities ;  of  those  well-mended  gloves,  of  those 
oft-darned  stockings,  of  those  poor  boots,  which  had  to  walk  many  a  weary 
mile  after  midnight ;  of  those  little  knicknacks,  in  the  shape  of  brooch  or 
braoeleCy  with  which  the  poor  child  adorned  her  homely  robe  or  sleeve— 
her  poor  five  shillings,  out  of  which  Biary  sometimes  found  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  Tommy  a  flannel  jacket,  and  little  Bill  a  coach  and  horse — this  wretched 
tarn,  thia  mite,  which  Bessy  adminbtered  among  so  many  poor — I  very 
motstt  feat  her  fiither  sometimes  confiscated.  I  charged  the  child  widi 
the  hctj  and  she  could  not  deny  me.  I  vowed  a  tremendous  vow, 
that  if  ever  I  heard  of  her  giving  Prior  money  again,  I  would  quit  the 
kdgingB,  and  never  give  those  children  lolly-pop,  nor  peg-top,  nor 
aizpeoce;  nor  the  pungent  marmalade,  nor  the  biting  gingerbread-nut, 
nor  the  theatre-characters,  nor  the  paint-box  to  illuminate  the  same ; 
nor  the  discarded  dothes,  which  became  smaller  clothes  upon  the 
pcnons  of  little  Tommy  and  little  Bill,  hr  whom  Mrs.  Prior,  and  Bessy, 
and  the  little  maid,  cut,  clipped,  altered,  ironed,  darned,  mangled,  with 
the  gieatcnt  ingenuity.  I  say,  considering  what  had  passed  between  me 
and  the  Priors— considering  those  money  transactions,  and  those  clothes, 
and  my  kindness  to  the  children — ^it  was  rather  hard  that  my  jam- 
pots were  poached,  and  my  brandy-bottles  leaked.  And  then  to  frighten 
her  brother  with  the  story  of  the  inexorable  creditor — oh,  Mrs.  Prior  1— « 
oh,  fie,  Mrs.  P. ! 

So  Beasy  went  to  her  school  in  a  shabby  shawl,  a  ^ed  bonnet, 
and  a  poor  little  lean  dress  flounced  with  the  mud  and  dust  of  all 
wcatherfl,  whereas  there  were  some  other  young  ladies,  fellow-pupils 
of  hera,  who  laid  out  their  gold  medals  to  much  greater  advantage. 
Miaa  Debunere,  with  her  eighteen  shillings  a  week  (calling  them 
** tiher  medalSy^  was  only  my  wit,  you  see),  had  twenty  new  bonnets, 
nlk  and  satin  dresses  for  all  seasons,  feathers  in  abundance,  swansdown 
muffi  and  tippets,  lovely  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  trinkets,  and  many  and 
'  a  half-crown  mould  of  jeUy,  bottle  of  sherry,  blanket,  or  what  not, 
'  a  poor  fellow-pupil  in  distress;  and  as  for  Miss  Montanville,  who  had 
Ciacthf  the  same  sal — ^well,  who  had  a  scholarship  of  exactly  the  same 
Tihw^  Yis.  about  fifty  pounds  yearly — she  kept  an  elegant  little  cottage  in 
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tLe  Regent's  Piirk,  a  brouglmm  witli  a  liorse  all  over  brass  hani^HB,  nn<3  a 
groom  witJi  a  prodigious  gold  lace  hat-band,  wlio  was  treated  with  li-ighrfid 
oontumely  at  the  iicighboiiriiig  c**b*sLan(i :  an  atmt  or  a  mother^  I  don't 
know  which  (I  hope  it  wm  only  an  aunt),  always  conifortably  dressed,  and 
who  looked  afler  MontanvUle  :  and  ehe  heradJ'  had  bracelets,  bix>ochi^  ai\d 
velvet  peliAies  of  ihe  very  richest  dcacriptioja.     But  then  Miss  ilontanville 

^"Wafl  a  good  eci>nonii8t.  tShe  was  never  known  to  lid[>  a  po*^^^  trifnd  in 
ditJtresks,  or  give  a  iainling  brother  and  skier  a  cnM  or  a  glans  oJ"  wine.  She 
allowed  ten  tJiiJli  ug»  a  week  tc»  her  lather,  whose  name  wa«  Boekiuacn^  aaid 
to  be  clerk  to  a  cliapel  in  Padtlhigton ;  but  she  would  never  see  him — no, 
fiot  when  he  wuh  in  hoepital,  whei-e  he  was  «o  ill ;  and  though  iJie  cer- 
lainly  k*nt  Misa  Wildrr  thirt*^en  poundii,  tdie  had  Wilder  aire^sted  upon  her 
promisBCiry  note  for  twenty- four,  and  sold  up  i^y^iry  stick  of  Wilder's  fiimi* 
ture,  go  that  the  whole  academy  eiied  shame  1    WeU^  an  accident  occurred  to 

I  Miiia  Moutiinville,  foi"  ^hich  those  may  be  aorry  who  chooee.  On  the  evening 
of  the  2Gth  of  December,  Eighteen  hundred  and  something,  when  Uie 
ot»nductorii  of  the  academy  were  giving  their  gnuid  annual  Cln-istmas  Pant — 
I  should  my  examination  of  the  Academy  pupils  before  thek  numcroufl 

,  friends — ^I!iL;intanville,  wlio  happened  to  be  present,  not  in  her  brougham 
tliifl  time^  but  in  aJi  aeriid  chariot  oi'  splendour  drawn  by  doves,  iell  ofi'a 
rainbow,  and  tlirough  the  roof  of  the  Kevolving  Shrine  of  the  Amaranihiiia  ; 
Queen,  thereby  %  ery  ne^u"ly  damaging  Bellenden,  who  was  occupying  tho 
ahrine,  attired  in  a  Hght-ljlue  npangled  dreaa,  waving  a  wand,  and  tiU4^Ting 
Bome  idiotic  versci?  conifjcwied  for  her  by  tiie  Profesfior  of  Literatun?  attached 
to  1^  academy*  As  for  Montanviile,  let  her  go  shi'ieking  down  tliat  traji- 
door,  break  her  leg,  be  token  home,  and  never  more  be  diaracter  of  ours, 
8he  never  could  epeiik.     Her  voice  was  as  hoarse  as  a  fis^h woman's.     Can 

tliat  inuiienise  stout  old  lx>x-keeper  at  the tlieatre,  who  Unipn  up  t4J 

hMm  on  tlie  first  tier,  and  offers  tliat  hon-ible  fbotBtool,  wlilcli  eveaylxxiy 
afcamblea  over,  and  makes  a  clumsy  curtsey,  and  looks  »o  knowing  and  hard, 
as  if  she  recognised  an  acqiuiintance  in  the  splendid  lady  who  enters  lh« 
box— can  that  old  temnle  be  the  once  briJhant  Emily  Wonranviile  ?  1  am 
told  there  are  no  lady  box-keepers  in  tlie  Enghsli  thcatreis.  This,  I  submif-t 
is  a  proof  of  my  constimmate  care  and  artifice  in  rescuing  irom  a  pntrient 
curiosity  tlic  individual  personages  fi-om  whom  the  characters  i>f  tlio  prt«ent 
atory  arc  taken*  Montamdile  is  not  a  box- opener*  81jc  tnm/f  under 
another  name,  keep  a  trinket-ahop  in  tlie  Bnilington  Arcade^  Ibr  what 
you  know :  but  this  aeci'ct  no  tcrture  shall  induce  me  to  divulge.  Lift 
has  its  rises  and  its  downfaUs,  and  you  have  liad  yours,  you  liobbhng  old 
creature.  Montan^allo,  indcjcd  !  Go  thy  ways  I  Here  is  a  shilling  for  thee. 
(Thank  you,  fdr.)  Take  away  tliat  cx^>nibunded  foc>tstool,  and  never  let  xm 
aee  thee  more  I 

Now  the  fairy  Amarantha  was  like  a  certain  dosw  yc^ung  huly  of  vrhont 
we  liave  read  in  early  youth.     Up  to  twelve  o'clock,  attired  in  sfiai-kliiif  1 
fmment,  slje  leads  the  dance  with  the  prince  (Gradini,  known  as  Gmdy  im 
hia  days  of  l^oniahmeiit  at  tlie  T.  R*  publi^i)*     At  mipper,  slie  takes  her 
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pkce  by  the  prmoe*8  royal  fathca:  (who  is  alive  now,  and  still  reigna  occa- 
Bionailjy  80  that  we  will  not  mention  his  revered  name).  She  makes  believe 
to  drink  from  the  gilded  pasteboard,  and  to  eat  of  the  mighty  pudding.  She 
smiles  as  the  good  old  irascible  monarch  knocks  the  prime  minister  and  the 
oooka  about :  she  blazes  in  splendour :  she  beams  with  a  thousand  jewels,  in 
comparison  with  whicli  the  Koh-i-noor  is  a  wretched  lustreless  little  pebble  : 
die  disi^pears  in  a  chariot,  such  as  a  Lord  Mayor  never  rode  in : — and  at 
midnigfat,  who  is  that  young  woman  tripping  homeward  through  the  wet 
streets  in  a  battered  bonnet,  a  cotton  shawl,  and  a  lean  frock  fringed  with 
the  dreaiy  winter  flounces  ? 

Our  Cinderella  is  up  early  in  the  morning :  she  does  no  little  portion  of 
the  honse-woik :  she  dresses  her  sisters  and  brothers :  she  prepares  .papa*s 
break&st.  On  days  when  she  lias  not  to  go  to  morning  lessons  at  her 
academy,  ahe  helps  with  the  dinner.  Heaven  help  us  I  She  lias  oflen 
bion^^  mine  when  I  have  dined  at  home,  and  owns  to  having  made  that 
fiunons  mutton-broth  when  I  liad  a  cold.  Foreigners  come  to  the  house — 
professional  gentlemen — ^to  see  Slumley  on  the  first  floor ;  exiled  captains  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  companions  of  the  warrior  her  father.  It  is  surprising 
how  the  has  learned  their  accents,  and  has  picked  up  French  and  Italian, 
too.  And  she  played  the  piano  in  Mr.  Slumley's  room  sometimes,  as  I  have 
sud ;  but  refrained  from  that  presently,  and  from  visiting  him  altogether. 
I  soBpcct  he  was  not  a  man  of  principle.  His  Paper  used  to  make  direfiil 
attacks  Hpon  individual  reputations ;  and  you  would  find  theatre  and  opera 
people  most  curiously  praised  and  a8sa^lted  in  the  Swell.  I  recollect 
wiftftii^  him,  several  years  afler,  in  the  lobby  of  the  opera,  in  a  very  noisy 
frame  of  mind,  when  he  heard  a  certain  laily's  carriage  called,  and  cried 
out  with  exceedii^  strong  language,  which  need  not  be  accurately  reported, 
"  Look  at  that  woman !  Confoimd  her  I  I  made  her,  sir  I  Got  her  an 
Higi^ement  whoi  the  fiimily  was  starving,  sir  I  Did  you  see  her,  sir  I 
She  wouldn't  even  look  at  me  !  "  Nor  indeed  was  Mr.  S.  at  that  moment 
a  veiy  agreeable  object  to  behold. 

Then  I  rememb«^  that  there  had  been  some  quarrel  with  this  man, 
when  we  lodged  in  Beak  Street  together.  K  difliculty  there  was,  it  wax 
solved  ambulando.  He  quitted  the  lod^ngs,  lea^-ing  an  excellent  and 
costly  piano  as  security  for  a  heavy  bill  which  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Prior,  and 
the  instrument  was  presently  fetched  away  by  the  music-sellers,  its  owners. 
But  x«garding  Mr.  S.'s  valuable  bit)graphy,  let  us  speak  very  gently.  You 
see  it  is  "an  insult  to  literature''  to  say  that  there  are  disreputable  and  dis- 
honest persons  who  write  in  newspapers. 

Nothing,  dear  friend,  escapes  your  penetration :  if  a  joke  is  made  in 
jour  company,  you  are  down  upon  it  instanter,  and  your  smile  rewards  the 
wag  who  amuses  you :  so  you  knew  at  once,  whilst  I  was  talking  of 
Elisabeth  and  her  academy,  that  a  theatre  was  meant,  where  the  poor 
diild  danced  ior  a  guinea,  or  five-and-twenty  shillings  per  week.  Nay,  alie 
niuit  have  had  not  a  little  skill  and  merit  to  advance  to  the  quarter  of  a 
handled;  4bi  she -was  not  pretty  at  this  time,  only  a  rough,  tawny-haired 
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filly  of  a  girl^  with  ^eat  ryca.     Dolphin^  the  manager^  did  not  tliiiik  much 
of  Ker^  and  alie  passed  before  liiiii    in    liis  regiment  of  Sea-nyniplis,  or 
Baj^ad^res,  or  Fairies,  or  Maztirka  maidens  (with  their  fluttering  lanccaj 
and  little  scarlet   s!yl>ootn !)   scarcely   more   noticed   than  private  Jonei 
landing  under  arms  in  his  company  when  hw  Royal  Highness  the  Field- 
marabal  gallops  by.     There  were  no  dramatic  triumiihs  for  Mi*ss  Bellenden: 
no  bouquets  were  ilung  at   her   feet:   no   cunning  Mephistophcles — the 
^misKuy  of  some  philandering  Faiwtus  outside — corrupted   her    duenna^  ] 
or  brought  her  caskets  of  diamonds.     Had  there  been  any  such  admircT  1 
for  Bellenden,  Dolphin  would  not  only  not  have  been  allocked,  but  he 
would  very  likely  have  raised  her  salary.      Aa  it  was,  though  him^lf, 
I   fear^   a  person   of  loo^e   morak,   he    respected  better   things,     **  Tlmt  ' 
Bellenden's  a  good  hhoneat  giirl,"  he  said  to  the  pre^^^nt  WTlter  :   "  workd 
I  hard :   gives  her  money  to  her  lamily  :   iather  a  shy  old  cove.     Very  good 
£unily,  I  hear  they  are ! "   and  he  passes  on  to  some  other  of  the  in- 
numerable fiubject.4  which  engage  a  manager. 

Now,  wdiy  should  a  poor  lodging-hoiise  keeper  make  such  a  mighty  J 
ftecret  of  having  a  daughter   e^uning  an  honest  guinea  by  diuicing  at  si ' 
theatre  ?    Why  ppi*siflt  in  calling  the  theatre  an  aciidemy  ?     Why  did  Mrs. 
Prior  ftpeak  of  it  as  Ruch,  to  me  who  knew  what  the  truth  \vi^  and  to 
whom  Elizabeth  herself  made  no  mystery  of  her  calling  ? 

There  are  actions  and  eventii  m  its  life  over  which  decent  Poverty  oAen 
chooses  to  cast  a  veil  that  is  not  unbecoming  wear.  We  can  all,  if  we  arc 
minded,  peer  through  this  poor  flimsy  acreen:  often  there  is  no  ahamc 
behind  it : — only  empty  platters,  poor  scraps,  and  other  threivdbare  evidence 
of  want  and  cold.  And  'who  is  caOed  on  to  show  las  rags  to  the  public, ' 
and  cry  out  his  himger  in  the  street  ?  At  tliis  time  (her  character  has 
developed  itself  not  so  amiably  since),  Mrs*  Prior  was  outwardly  respect- 
able ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  s^iid,  my  groceries  were  consumed  with  remarkal>le 
rapidity ;  my  wine  and  bnuidy  bottles  were  uH  leaky,  until  they  wera| 
excluded  from  air  under  a  jatejit  lock ;— my  Morel's  raspberry  jam, 
which  I  was  passionately  fond,  it  exposed  on  the  table  for  a  few  hours, 
was  always  eaten  by  the  cat,  or  that  wonderful  little  wretch  of  a  raaid- 
ot-ali-work,  so  active,  yet  so  jaticnt,  so  kind,  sm)  dirty,  so  obliging.  Was  it 
the  maid  w4io  took  those  groceries  ?  I  have  seen  the  Gitzza  Ladra^  and 
know  that  poor  little  maidfi  are  sometimes  wTongftdfy  accused  ;  and 
besides,  in  my  particular  case,  I  own  I  don*t  care  who  tlic  culprit  w^a/^. 
At  the  year*8  end,  a  single  man  is  not  mucli  poorer  for  this  housc-t:ix 
which  he  pays.  One  Sunday  evening,  being  confined  with  a  cold,  and 
partaking  of  that  mutton  broth  which  Elizabeth  made  bo  well,  and  which 
she  brought  me,  I  entreated  her  to  bring  from  the  cupboard,  of  wdiieh  I 
gave  h«r  the  key,  a  certain  brandy -hot  tie.  She  saw  my  face  when  I 
looked  at  her :  there  was  no  mistaking  its  agony.  There  was  scarce  any 
brandy  l«!ft :  it  liad  all  leaked  away  r  and  it  was  Simthiy,  and  no  good  i 
brandy  was  to  be  bought  that  evening, 

Elizabeth,  I  say,  saw  ixxy  grief,     Sho  put  down  the  bottle,  aiid  she " 
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cried :  she  tried  to  prevent  herself  from  doing  so  at  first,  but  she  fairly 
bant  into  tears. 

"  My  dear — dear  child,"  says  I,  seizing  her  hand,  "  you  don't  suppose  I 
fimcy  you '^ 

**  No— no  I "  ahe  says,  drawing  the  large  hand  over  her  eyes.  "  No — ^no ! 
bat  I  aaw  it  when  you  and  Mr.  Warrington  last  *ad  some.  Oh  I  do  have 
a  fatting  lock  I" 

"  A  patent  lock,  my  dear?  "  I  remarked.  "  How  odd  that  you,  who  have 
learned  to  pronounce  Italian  and  French  words  so  well,  should  make  such 
■dange  alipa  in  English  7     Your  mother  speaks  well  enough." 

^  Slie  was  bom  a  lady.  She  was  not  sent  to  be  a  milliner's  girl,  as 
I  was,  and  then  among  those  noisy  girls  at  that — oh  I  that  place ! "  cries 
Beay/.in  a  sort  of  desperation  clenching  her  hand. 

Here  the  bells  of  St.  Beak's  began  to  ring  quite  cheerily  ibr  evening 
service.  I  heard  "  Elizabeth  I "  cried  out  from  lower  regions  l^  Mrs.  Prior's 
cracked  voice.  And  the  maiden  went  her  way  to  Church,  which  she  and 
her  mother  never  missed  of  a  Sunday ;  and  I  daresay  I  slept  just  as  well 
widioat  the  brandy-and-water. 

Slomlcy  being  gone,  Mrs.  Prior  came  to  me  rather  wistfully  one  day, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  object  to  Madame  Bentivoglio,  the 
opem-ainger,  having  the  first  floor  7  This  was  too  much,  indeed  I  How 
was  my  work  to  go  on  with  that  woman  practising  all  day  and  roaring 
imdenieath  me  ?  But  after  sending  away  so  good  a  customer,  I  could  not 
refnae  to  lend  the  Priors  a  little  more  money;  and  Prior  insisted  upon 
treatiiig  me  to  a  new  stamp,  and  making  out  a  new  and  handsome  bill  for 
an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  last :  which  he  had  no  doubt  under 
Iwaroi,  and  which  he  pledged  his  honotnr  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
that  he  would  meet.  Let  me  see :  That  was  how  many  years  ago  ? — ^Thirteen, 
(mrteen,  twenty  ?  Never  mind.  My  fair  Elizabeth,  I  think  if  you  saw 
your  poor  old  Other's  signature  now,  you  would  pay  it.  I  came  upon  it 
fately  in  an  old  box  I  haven't  opened  these  fifteen  years,  along  with  some 
lectm  written — ^never  mind  by  whom — and  an  old  glove  that  I  used  to  set 
an  abmrd  vahie  by ;  and  that  emerald-green  tabinet  waistcoat  which  kind 
old  Mrs.  liacmanua  gave  me,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  L — d  L— t — ^nt's 
iMdl,  Ph-n-x  Park,  Dublin,  once,  when  I  danced  with  her  there  I  Lord  I 
^-Lord  1  It  would  no  more  meet  round  my  waist  now  than  round  Daniel 
Lambert's.     How  we  outgrow  things  I 

But  «8  I  never  pres^ited  this  united  bill  of  43/.  odd  (the  first  portion 
of  23/.,  ^c  was  advanced  by  me  in  order  to  pay  an  execution  out  of  the 
house), — OS  I  never  expected  to  have  it  paid  any  more  than  I  did  to  be 
Lord  Mayor  of  London, — I  say  it  was  a  little  hard  that  Mrs.  Prior  sliould 
write  ofT  to  her  brother  (she  writes  a  capital  letter),  blessing  Providence 
that  had  given  him  a  noble  income,  promising  him  the  benefit  of  her 
prayers,  in  order  that  he  should  long  live  to  enjoy  his  large  salary,  and 
bfi>rming  him  that  an  obdurate  creator,  who  shall  be  nameless  (meaning 
»b)v  who  had  Captain  Prior  in  hii  power  (as  if  being  in  possesaion  of  that 
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dingy  scrawl,  I  should  liave  kncum  vrhtit  to  t3o  \\'itli  it)^  wlio  lielc!  Mr.  PriorVl 
accep»tance  for  43/.  14^.  id,  due  on  the  3rd  July  (my  bill),  would  infallibly* 
"bring  their  iamily  to  nvms^  unleas  a  part  of  the  nwm^  waj*  paid  up. 
Whij-n  I  "went  op  to  my  old  college^  and  cidled  on  Sargent,  at  BomlaoeJ 
Lodge,  he  trended  mc  as  civilly  as  if  I  !i«d  lieen  an  imdergTadnate ;  soarceljr  ■ 
ifjoke  to  m€!  in  hall,  where,  of  course,  I  dined  at  the  Fellows'  table ;  and 
only  asked  me  to  one  of  Mrs.  Sargent's  confounded  tea-parties  during  the 
whole  time  of  mj  stay.     Now  it  was  by  this  man^a  entreaty  that  I  went  to 
Jodge  at  Prior's ;  he  talked  to  me  af^er  dinner  one  day^  he  hiunmed,  he 
ha'd,  he  bltislied,  lie  prated  in  his  pc>mi>oua  way,  about  an  tmlbrtiuiate 
^@r  in  London — fiital  early  marriage— hu«lnmd,  Captain  Prior,  Knight  of 
the  Swan  with   two  Necks  of  Portugid,  most  distinguished  officer,   bul 
imprudent   speculator — advantageous  lodgings  in  the  centre  of  London^' 
€[uiet,  though  near  the  Clubs— if  I  was  ill  {I  am  a  confirmed  invalid), 
Mrs.  Prior,  hia  sister^  would  nurse  me  like  a  mother.     So,  in  a  word,  I j 
wetit  to  Prior's:  I  took  the  rooms:    I  was  attracted  by  some  diildrenl 
jlmelia  Jane  (that  little  dirty  maid  before  mentioned)  dragging  a  go-cartjjl 
containing  a  little  dirty  pair ;  another  marching  by  them,  carrying  a  fourthf 
well  nigh  m  big  as  himself.     These  little  folk*?,  having  threaded  the  mighty 
flood  of  Regent  Street,  delxiuched  into  the  quiet  creek  of  Beak  Stroet,  just 
as  I  happened  to  fJjllow  them.     And  the  door  at  which  the  fiUlidi  cannraJi 
halted, — the  very  door  I  was  in  search  of, — was  opened  by  Elizabetli,  tlteif  J 
only  just  emerging  trom  childhood,  with  tawny  hair  falling  into  her  aolemn 
eyeei. 

The  aspect  of  these  little  people^  which  would  have  deterred  manjgi 
happenett  to  atti-act  me,  I  am  a  lonely  mati.  I  may  have  been  iH-treatodl 
by  florae  one  once,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  If  I  had  had  children 
of  my  ovra,  I  think  I  should  have  been  good  to  them.  I  thonght  Prior  a 
dreadful  vulgar  wretch^  and  Ids  "wife  a  scheming,  greedy  little  woman- 
But  the  children  amused  me :  and  1  took  the  rttoms,  liking  to  hear  over- 
head in  the  moniing  the  patter  of  tht-ir  little  feet*  The  person  I  mean  haa 
Reveral ;— husband,  judge  in  the  West  Indies,  AUmis  f  now  you  know 
bow  I  came  to  live  at  Mrs.  Prior 'rf, 

Thiingli  I  mn  now  a  steady,  a  ron finned  old  bachelor  (I  shall  call  myself 
Mr.  Batchelor,  if  you  please,  in  this  story ;  and  there  is  some  one  ! 
away  who  knows  why  I  will  neyer  take  ftuother  title),  I  was  a  gay  yon 
fellow  enijugh  oute.  I  was  not  above  the  pleasures  of  youth :  in  fact,  '. 
learned  quadrillea  on  pur|>0Re  to  dance  with  her  that  long  vacation  when  I 
went  to  read  with  my  yoimg  friend  Lord  Vi^couut  Poldoody  at  Dub— • 
p«ha  I  Be  still,  thou  foolish  heart  I  Perhaps  I  mis-spent  my  time  aa 
an  undergraduate,  Perliaps  I  read  too  many  noveh*,  occupied  myself  too 
much  with  "  elegant  literature  "  (that  used  to  be  our  phrase),  and  spf>k€ 
too  often  at  the  Union,  where  I  had  a  considerable  reputation.  But  tho 
fine  words  got  me  no  college  prizee!  I  missed  my  feDowship :  was  rathef 
in  disgrace  with  my  relations  afterwards,  but  had  a  small  independence  of 
iny  owuj  wliich  I  eked  out  liy  tiiking  a  few  pupils  for  little  goes  and  the 
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oommon  degree.  At  length,  a  relation  dying,  and  leAving  mo  a  iarther 
small  income,  I  left  the  imiversity,  and  came  to  reside  in  London. 

Now,  in  my  third  year  at  college,  there  came  to  St.  Bonifiice  a  yoimg 
gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  few  gentlemen-pensioners  of  our  society. 
His  popularity  Rpeedily  was  great.  A  kindly  and  simple  youth,  he  wonld 
hare  been  liked,  I  daresay,  even  thongh  he  had  been  no  richer  than  the 
real  of  us ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  flattery,  worldliness,  mammon-worship, 
are  Ticea  as  well  known  to  young  as  to  old  boys ;  and  a  rich  lad  at  school 
or  college  has  his  ibllowerft,  tuft-hunters,  led-captains,  little  courts,  just  as 
much  as  any  elderly  millionary  of  Pall-Mall,  who  gazes  round  his  chib  to 
see  whom  he  shall  take  home  to  dinner,  while  huml)le  trencher-men  wait 
anxiously,  thinking — Ah !  will  he  take  me  this  time  ?  or  will  he  ask  that 
abominable  sneak  and  toady  Henchman  again  ?  Well — well !  this  is  an  old 
rtory  about  parasites  and  flatterers.  My  dear  good  sir,  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
gr>iug  to  say  tliat  you  erer  were  one ;  and  I  daresay  it  wa«  very  base  and 
mean  of  us  to  like  a  man  chiefly  on  account  of  his  monc}'.  "  I  know  " — Tom 
Lovel  used  to  say — "  I  know  fellows  come  to  my  rooms  Ixx^ause  I  have  a 
large  allowance,  and  plenty  of  my  poor  old  governor  s  wine,  and  give  good 
dinners  :  I  am  not  deceived ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  pleasanter  to  ec^me  to  me 
and  hare  good  dinners,  and  good  "wine,  than  to  go  to  Jack  Highw>n's  dreary 
tea  and  turnout,  or  to  Ned  Roper's  abominable  Oxbridge  port.''  And  so  I 
admit  at  once  that  LoveVs  parties  irere  more  agreeable  than  most  men's  in 
the  college.  Perhaps  the  goodness  of  the  fare,  by  pleasing  the  gtiests, 
made  them  more  pleasant.  A  dinner  in  hall,  and  a  pewter-plate  is  all 
very  well,  and  I  can  say  grace  before  it  with  all  my  heart ;  but  a  dinner 
with  fish  from  TiOndon,  game,  and  two  or  three  nice  little  enirees,  is  better 
— and  there  was  no  Ixjtter  cook  in  the  imiversity  than  ours  at  St.  Boniiiice, 
and  ah,  me  !  there  were  appetites  th<»n,  and  digestions  which  rendered  the 
good  dinner  doubly  good. 

Between  me  and  young  Txivel  a  friendship  sprang  up,  which,  I 
tnist,  even  the  publication  of  this  story  will  not  diminish.  There  is  a 
period,  immediately  after  the  taking  of  his  bachelor's  degree,  when  many  a 
university-man  finds  himself  embarrassed.  The  tradesmen  rather  rudely 
press  for  a  settlement  of  their  accounts.  Those  prints  we  ordered  calidi 
JHventd ;  those  shirt-studs  and  pins  which  the  jewellers  would  persist  in 
thrusting  into  our  artless  bosoms ;  those  fine  coats  we  would  insist  on 
having  for  oiur  books,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  all  these  have  to  Ik?  paid  for 
by  the  graduate.  And  my  father,  who  was  then  alive,  refusing  to  meet 
these  demands,  under  the — I  own — just  plea,  that  my  allowance  had  been 
ample,  and  that  my  half-sisters  ought  not  to  })e  mulcted  oi  their  slender 
portions,  in  consequence  of  my  extravagance,  I  should  have  been  subject 
to  very  serious  inconvenience — nay,  possibly,  to  personal  incarceratif»n, 
had  not  Lovel,  at  the  risk  of  rustication,  rushed  up  to  London  to  his  mother 
(who  then  had  e^ecial  t^asons  for  being  very  gracious  with  her  son), 
obtained  a  supply  of  money  from  her,  and  brought  it  to  me  at  Mr. 
Shadcdl's  horrible  hotel,  where  I  was  lodged.    He  had  tears  in  his  kind  eyes ; 
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rle  grasped  my  Iian^  a  hxindrecl  and  liundred  times  Ofi  lie  i\\wg  die  notes 
inU>  my  liip ;  utid  the  recording  tutor  (Sargent  was  only  tntor  then)  who 
was  going  to  bring  liim  up  before  the  Master  for  breadi  of  discipline, 
diislicd  away  a  tlrop  irom  liia  otsti  Hd^  wLcn,  with  a  moving  eloquonct*,  I 
told  what  had  happened,  and  blotted  out  the  traiiKficrion  with  some  jiar* 
ticular  old  1811  Port,  of  which  wc  freely  partook  in  his  private  rooma 
that  evening.  By  lalioriona  instalments,  I  had  the  happiness  to  pay 
Lovel  back.  I  took  pnpib,  oa  I  said;  I  engaged  in  literary  piirsnitB  r  I 
became  connected  with  a  literary  periodical,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say^  I 
imposed  myself  upon  the  puhhc  as  a  good  classical  Rchokr.  I  was  not 
thought  tlic  less  learned,  when  my  relative  dying,  I  found  myself  in 
posaession  of  a  gmall  independency ;  and  mj  7'fnnshti'ons  from  the 
Greek <,  my  Poeuts  %  Beta^  and  my  nrticles  in  the  )xiper  of  wliich  I 
was  part  proprietor  for  several  years,  have  had  their  Uttle  BUCcesB  in 
tlieir  day. 

Indeed  at  Oxbridge,  if  I  did  not  obtain  imiversjty  honours,  at 
least  I  showed  literary  tastes »  I  got  the  prize  essay  one  year  at 
Boniface,  and  plead  guilty  to  Imving  written  essays,  poems,  and  a 
tragedy.  My  college  friends  had  a  joke  at  my  expense  (a  very  small  joke 
serves  to  amuse  those  poit*wine- bibbing  fogies,  and  keeps  them  laughing 
for  ever  so  long  a  time) — -they  are  welcome^  I  say^  to  make  meny  at  my 
charges— in  rcppcctof  a  certain  bargain  which  I  made  on  coming  t^>  Ltiudon, 
and  in  which,  had  I  been  Mosea  Primrose  purdiasing  green  spectacles,  I 
oould  scarcely  hare  been  more  taken  in.  Mtf  Jenkineoii  was  an  old 
college  acquaintance,  whom  I  was  idiot  enough  to  imagine  a  respectable 
man :  the  fellow  had  a  very  smooth  tongue,  and  sleek,  sanctified  exterior. 
He  was  rather  a  popular  preacher,  and  used  to  cry  a  good  dciJ  in  the 
pnlpit*  He,  and  a  queer  wine-merchant  and  bill-discounter,  Sherrick  by 
name,  had  somehow  got  possession  of  that  neat  little  literary  paper,  the 
Muicvm^  which,  perhaps,  you  rememher;  and  this  ehgible  literaT-y 
property  my  friend  Iloneyman,  with  his  wheedling  tongue,  induced  me  to 
purchase.  1  bear  no  malice  :  the  follow  is  in  India  now,  where  I  tmst  he 
pays  hh  butcher  and  baker.  He  was  in  dreathul  straits  for  money  when 
he  sold  me  the  Museum,  He  began  crying  when  1  told  lam  some 
short  time  aflerwarrls  that  he  was  a  swindler,  and  from  behind  liis  pocket- 
handkerchief  sobbed  a  prayer  that  I  siiould  one  day  think  trotter  of  him; 
whereas  my  remarks  to  the  same  effect  produced  an  ejcactly  contrary 
impressicin  upon  his  accomplice,  Sherrick,  who  burst  out  laughing  in  my 
iace,  and  said,  **  Tlie  more  fool  you,"  Jlr.  8herrick  was  right.  He  wjis 
a  fool,  witliout  mistake,  w^ho  had  any  money-dealing  with  liim ;  and  poor 
Iloneyman  was  right,  too;  I  don't  think  fvi  badly  of  him  as  I  did.  A 
fellow  so  hardly  pincljc^  for  money  ccmid  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
extracting  it  from  such  a  greenhorn.  1  daresay  I  gave  myself  airs  as 
alitor  of  that  confounded  Muslim,  and  proposed  to  educate  the  public 
taste,  to  diffuse  raorality  and  sound  literature  througliout  the  nation,  and 
to  pocket  a  liberal  salary  in  return  for  my  servicei*.     I  daresay  I  printed 
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017  own  sonncUy  my  own  tragedy,  my  own  verses  (to  a  Being  who  Mhall 
be  nameleesy  but  whose  conduct  has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to  bleed  not  a 
little).  I  daresay  I  wrote  satirical  articles,  in  which  I  piqued  myself  upon 
the  fmencas  of  my  wit,  and  criticisms,  got  up  for  the  nonce,  out  of  encyclo- 
pedias and  biographical  dictionaries ;  so  that  I  would  be  actually  astounded 
at  my  own  knowledge.  I  daresay  I  made  a  gaby  of  myself  to  the  world : 
pmy,  my  good  friend,  hast  thou  never  done  likewise  ?  If  thou  hast  never 
been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt  never  be  a  wise  man. 

I  think  it  was  my  brilliant  confrere  on  the  first  floor  (he  had  pecuniary 
transactions  with  Sherrick,  and  \Tsited  two  or  three  of  her  Majesty's  metro- 
politan prisons  at  that  gentleman's  suit)  who  first  showed  me  how  grievously 
I  hod  been  cheated  in  the  newspaper  matter.  Slumley  wrote  for  a  piqper 
printed  at  our  ofiSce.  The  same  boy  often  brought  proofs  to  both  of  us— 
a  little  bit  of  a  puny  bright-eyed  chap,  who  looked  scarce  twelve  years  old, 
when  he  was  sixteen ;  who  in  wit  was  a  man,  when  in  stature  he  was  a 
childy — like  many  other  children  of  the  poor. 

This  little  Dick  Bedford  used  to  sit  many  hours  asleep  on  my  landing- 
place  or  Slumley^s,  whilst  we  were  preparing  our  invaluable  compositions 
within  our  respective  apartments.  S.  was  a  good-natured  reprobate,  and 
gave  tlie  child  of  his  meat  and  his  drink.  I  used  to  like  to  help  the  little  man 
from  my  break^t,  and  see  him  enjoy  the  meal.  Aa  he  sate,  with  his  bag 
on  his  knees,  his  head  sunk  in  sleep,  his  little  high-lows  scarce  reaching 
the  floor,  Dick  made  a  touching  httle  picture.  The  whole  house  was  fond 
of  him.  The  tipsy  captain  nodded  him  a  welcome  as  he  swaggered  down 
stairs,  stock,  and  coat,  and  waistcoat  in  hand,  to  his  worship's  toilette  in 
the  back  kitchen.  The  children  and  Dick  were  good  friends ;  and 
Elizabeth  patronized  him,  and  talked  with  him  now  and  again,  in  her 
grave  way.  You  know  Clancy,  the  composer  ? — ^know  him  better,  perhaps, 
under  his  name  of  Friedrich  Donner  ?  Donner  used  to  write  music  to 
Slumley 's  words,  or  vice  versd ;  and  would  come  now  and  again  to  Beak 
Street,  where  he  and  his  poet  would  try  their  joint  work  at  the  piano.  At 
the  sound  of  that  music,  little  Dick's  eyes  used  to  kindle.  "  Oh,  it's  prime ! " 
tiaid  the  young  enthusiast.  And  I  will  say,  that  good-natured  miscreant  of 
a  Slumley  not  only  gave  the  child  pence,  but  tickets  for  the  play,  concerts, 
and  80  forth.  Dick  had  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  at  home ;  his  mother 
made  him  a  very  nice  little  waistcoat  out  of  my  undergraduate's  go^vn ;  and 
he  and  she,  a  decent  woman,  when  in  their  best  raiment,  looked  respectable 
enough  for  any  theatre-pit  in  England. 

Amongst  other  places  of  public  amusement  which  he  attended,  Mr. 
Dick  fi^uented  the  academy  where  Miss  Bellenden  danced,  and  whence 
poor  Elizabeth  Prior  issued  forth  afler  midnight  in  her  shabby  frock.  And 
once,  the  captain,  Elizabeth's  fiither  and  protector,  being  unable  to  walk 
very  accmmtely,  and  noisy  and  incoherent  in  his  speech,  so  that  tlie 
attention  of  Messieurs  of  the  police  was  directed  towards  him,  Dick  came 
up,  placed  Elizabeth  and  her  fiither  in  a  cab,  paid  the  fiire  with  his 
own  moiMy,  and  brought  the  whole  party  home  in  triumph,  himself  sitting 
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on  tlie  >iox  of  f)ie  veliick.     T  chanced  to  be  coniinp:  liome  myj^elf  (froni  j 
Cfiie  r*r  Mi's.  Wateriiigliam*f(  elegant  tea  ^otrecs,  in  Dorset  Square),  an  J] 
reached  my  door  just  at  the  arrival  of  Dick  and  hi«  caravan,     **  Here^j 
cabby  I  "  fiays  Dick,  handing  out  the  fare,  and  looking  vnih  his  brii^htewi 
eyes.     It  is  pleasantcr  to  look  at  tlmt  beaming  little  face,  than  at  tbu 
captain  yotidcr,  reeling  into  his  hoTise,  supported  by  his  danghter.     Dick 
cried,    Elizabeth   told    me,  when,    a  week    afterwards,    she    wanted   to 
pay  him  back  his  Bhilling;  and  she  said   he  was  a  strange  child,  tlmt 
he  was, 

I  revert  to  my  friend  LoveL     I  was  coaching  Lorel  ibr  his  degree 
(which,  between  otirselves,  I  think  he  never  would  have  attained),  whedi 
be  suddenly  atinounced  to  me,  from  Weymouth,   where  he  WfiA  paaRin^j 
tlie  vacation,  liii*  inteulion  to  rpiit  the  Tmiversity,  and  to  travel  abrciad. ' 
♦*  Events  have  happened,  dear  friend,*'  he  wrote,   "  which  will  make  tny 
tnolher's  home  mij^emble  to  me  (I  little  knew  when  I  went  to  town  about 
youj'  buj^mesH,  what  caused  her  itOHderfnl  eompfmaance  to  me).     She  would 
have  broken  my  lieart,  Charles  (my  Christian  name  is  Cliarlcs),  but  its 
^vounds  have  found  a  cofisoler  !  " 

NoWt  in  this  little  chapter,  there  are  some  little  mysteries  propounded, 
tiprm  which,  wei*e  I  not  above  any  such  artifice,  I  might  easily  leave  the 
readier  to  ponder  for  a  month. 

L  Wliy  did  >Tn?,  Prior,  at  tlie  K^clgings,  persist  in  calling  the  theatre  fttJ 
which  her  daiiprliter  danced  the  Aratleiny  1 

2.  Wiat  were  the  special  reasons  why  Mrs.  Love!  should  be  Vfa^l 
gracious  with  lier  son,  and  give  him  150/.  as  soon  as  lie  asked  for  tlM3 
money  ? 

3.  Why  was  Fred  Lovers  heart  nearly  broken  ?  aiid  4.  Who  was  his 
consoler  ? 

I  an5rrt'er  these  at  once,  and  without  the  filightest  attempt  at  delay  or 
circumlocution.  1.  Mi^.  Prior,  who  had  repeatt'dly  receivetl  money  from 
her  brother,  Jc"hn  ErasmuB  8argent,  B.D,,  Master  of  St.  Boniface  Coll^^^ 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the  Ma.ster  (whom  she  already  pestered  out 
of  bis  life)  heard  that  she  had  scut  a  niece  of  his  on  the  ^t»^^  he  would 
never  give  her  another  fihilliiig. 

2.  The  leimm  why  Emma,  widow  of  i\\Q  late  Adolphus  Loc0el,  of 
Wliitechsipel  Road,  sugar-baker,  ivas  so  particularly  gracious  to  her  son, 
Adolj^hus  Frederic  Love  I,  Efv].,  of  St.  Boniface  College,  Oxbridge,  and 
pi'ineipal  partner  in  the  liouse  ot'  LoefFel  aforesiiid,  an  infimt,  was  that  she, 
Emma,  way  al>out  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Sfimuel 
Btmnington, 

3.  Fred  Level's  heart  was  so  veiy  much  broken  by  this  intelligenee, 
that  he  gave  himself  airs  of  Hamlet,  dressed  in  black,  wore  his  long  fair 
hahr  over  his  ^'es,  and  exhibited  a  hundred  signs  of  grief  aJid  desperation : 
until — ' 

4.  Louisa  (widow  of  the  late  Sir  Popham  Baker,  of  Bakemtown, 
Co,  Kilkenny,  Baronet,)  induced  I^lr.  LoveJ  to  take  a  trip  on  the  Rhine 
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with  her  and  Ceeilia,  totaih  and  onty  unmarried  diitighter  of  the  albresaid 
Sir  Popham  Baker,  deceased. 

My  opinion  of  Cecilia  I  have  candidly  given  in  a  previoHg  page.  I 
adhere  to  that  opinion.  I  shall  not  repeat  it.  Tlie  tnibject  is  disagreeable 
to  me,  as  the  woman  herself  was  in  life.  Wliat  Fred  found  in  her  to 
admire,  I  cannot  tell:  lucky  for  us  all  that  tastes,  men,  women,  vaiy. 
YoH  will  never  see  her  alive  in  this  history.  That  is  her  picture,  painted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gandish.  She  stands  fingering  that  harp  with  which 
she  has  often  driven  me  half  mad  with  her  Tara'a  Hails  and  her  Poor 
Marianne.  She  used  to  buDy  Fred  so,  and  be  so  rude  to  his  guests,  that 
in  order  to  pacify  her,  he  would  meanly  say,  "  Do,  my  love,  let  us  have  a 
little  music  I "  and  thrumpty — thrumpty,  off  would  go  her  gloves,  and 
Tard's  Halls  would  begin.  "  The  harp  that  once  "  indeed !  the  accursed 
catgut  scarce  knew  any  other  music,  and  '*  once  *'  was  a  hundred  times  at 
least  in  my  hearing.  Then  came  the  peiiod  when  I  was  treated  to  the  cold 
joint  which  I  have  mentioned;  and,  not  liking  it,  I  gave  up  going  to 
Shrublands. 

So,  too,  did  my  Lady  Baker,  but  not  of  her  man  fi-ee  mil,  mind  you. 
She  did  not  quit  the  premises  because  her  reception  was  too  cold,  but 
because  the  house  was  made  a  great  deal  too  hot  for  her.  I  remember 
Fred  coming  to  me  in  high  spirits,  and  describing  to  me,  with  no  little 
humour,  a  great  battle  between  Cecilia  and  Lady  Baker,  and  her  ladysliip's 
defeat  and  flight.  She  fled,  however,  only  as  far  as  Putney  village,  where 
she  formed  again,  as  it  were,  and  fortified  herself  in  a  lodging.  Next  d.ay 
she  made  a  desperate  and  feeble  attack,  presenting  herself  at  Shrublands 
lodge-gate,  and  threatening  that  she  and  sorrow  would  sit  down  before  it ; 
and  that  all  the  world  should  know  how  a  daughter  treated  her  mother. 
But  the  gate  was  locked,  and  Bamet,  the  gardener,  appeart^d  behind  it, 
saying,  "  Since  you  are  come,  my  lady,  perhaps  you  will  pay  my  missis 
the  fbur-and- twenty  shillings  you  borrowed  of  her.''  And  he  grinned  at 
her  through  the  bars,  until  she  fled  before  him,  cowering.  Lovel  paid  the 
little  forgotten  account ;  the  best  four-and-twcnty  shillings  he  had  ever  laid 
out,  he  said. 

Eight  years  passed  away  ;  during  the  last  four  of  which  I  scarce  saw  my 
old  friend,  except  at  clubs  and  taverns,  where  we  met  privily,  and  renewed, 
not  old  warmth  and  hilarity,  but  old  kindness.  One  winter  he  took 
his  family  abroad ;  Cecilia's  health  was  delicate,  Lovel  told  me,  and  the 
doctor  had  advised  that  she  should  spend  a  winter  in  the  south.  lie 
did  not  stay  with  them :  he  had  pressing  affairs  at  home ;  he  had  em- 
barked in  many  businesses  besides  the  paternal  sugar-bakery ;  was  concerned 
in  companies,  a  director  of  a  joint-stock  bank,  a  man  in  whose  fire  were 
many  irons.  A  faithful  governess  was  with  the  children  ;  a  faitlifid 
man  and  maid  were  in  attenchmce  on  the  invalid;  and  Lovel,  adoring 
his  wife,  as  he  certainly  did,  yet  supported  her  absence  with  great 
equanimity. 
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In  die  spring  I  was  not  a  little  scared  to  read  amongst  the  deaths  in 
the  newspaper: — "At  Naples,  of  scarlet  fever,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Cecilia, 
wife  of  Frederick  Lovel  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Popham  Baker, 
l^rt."  I  knew  what  my  friend's  grief  would  be.  lie  had  hurried  abroad 
at  the  news  of  her  illness ;  he  did  not  reach  Naples  in  time  to  receive  the 
last  words  of  his  poor  Cecilia. 

Some  montlis  afler  the  catastrophe,  I  had  a  note  from  Shmblands. 
Lovel  wrote  quite  in  the  old  affectionate  tone.  He  begged  his  dear  old 
friend  to  go  to  him,  and  console  him  in  his  solitude.  Would  I  come  to 
dinner  that  evening  ? 

Of  course  I  went  off  to  him  straightway.  I  found  him  in  deep  sables 
in  the  drawing-room  with  his  children,  and  I  confess  I  was  not  astonished 
to  see  my  Lady  Baker  once  more  in  that  room. 

"  You  seem  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Batchelor  I  "  says  her 
ladyship,  with  that  grace  and  good  breeding  which  she  generally  exhibited ; 
for  if  she  accepted  benefits,  she  took  care  to  insult  those  from  whom  she 
received  them. 

"  Indeed,  no,"  said  I,  looking  at  Lovel,  who  piteously  hung  down  his 
head.  He  had  his  little  Cecy  at  his  knee:  he  was  sitting  under  the 
portrait  of  the  defunct  musician,  whose  harp,  now  muffled  in  leather,  stood 
dimly  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 

"  I  am  here  not  at  my  own  wish,  but  from  a  feeling  of  duty  towards 
that— departed — angel  I  "  says  Lady  Baker,  pointing  to  the  picture. 

"  I  am  sure  when  mamma  was  here,  you  were  alvrays  quarrelling,**  says 
little  Popham,  with  a  scowl. 

"  This  is  the  way  those  innocent  children  have  been  taught  to  regard 
me,"  cries  grandmamma. 

**  Silence  Pop  !  "  says  papa,  "  and  don't  be  a  rude  boy." 

"  Isn't  Pop  a  rude  boy  ?  "  echoes  Cecy. 

"  Silence,  Pop,"  continues  papa,  "  or  you  must  go  up  to  Miss  Prior." 


''  Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  thingK ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  mnd  ever-during  power, 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.'* — Tnz  Excursion. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Omnipneseiice  of  Life— The  Microscope — ^An  Opalina  and  its  wonders — The  uses  ot 
Cilia — ^How  oar  lungs  are  protected  from  dust  and  filings — ^Feeding  witliout  a  mouth 
or  stomach — ^What  is  an  organ  ? — ^How  a  complex  organism  aritses — ^Early  stages 
of  a  frog  and  a  philosopher — How  the  plants  feed — ^Parasites  of  the  frog — Meta- 
iiioq>ho0e8  and  migrations  of  Parasites—Life  within  life — The  budding  of  animals 
— ^A  steadj  bore— -PhikwophT  of  the  inflnitety  little. 

Come  with  me,  and  lovingly  study  Nature,  as  she  breatlies,  palpitates,  and 
works  undermyriad  forms  of  Life — forms  unseen,  unsuspected,  or  unheeded 
by  the  mass  of  ordinary  men.  Our  course  may  be  through  park  and 
meadow,  garden  and  lane,  over  the  swelling  hills  and  spacious  heaths, 
iKwde  the  nmning  and  sequestered  streams,  along  the  tawny  coast,  out  on 
the  dark  and  dangerous  reefs,  or  under  drij)ping  caves  and  slippery  ledges. 
It  matters  little  where  we  go :  everywhere — in  tlie  air  al)ove,  the  earth 
beneath,  and  waters  under  the  earth — ^we  arc  surrounded  with  Life.  Avert 
your  eyes  awhile  from  our  human  world,  with  its  ceaseless  anxieties,  its 
noble  sorrow,  poignant,  yet  sublime,  of  conscious  imperfection  aspiring  to 
higher  states,  and  contemplate  the  calmer  activities  of  that  other  world 
with  which  we  are  so  mysteriously  related.     I  hear  you  exclaim, — 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ; " 
nor  will  I  pretend,  as  some  enthusiastic  students  seem  to  think,  that 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  ccWt;** 
but  agreeing  with  you,  that  man  is  the  noblest  study,  I  would  suggest 
that  under  the  noblest  there  are  other  problems  which  we  must  not  neglect. 
Man  himself  is  imperfectly  known,  because  the  laws  of  imiversal  Life  are 
imperfectly  known.  His  Life  forms  but  one  grand  illustration  of  Biology 
— the  science  of  Life,*  as  he  forms  but  the  apex  of  the  animal  world. 

Our  studies  here  will  be  of  Life,  and  chiefly  of  those  minuter,  or 
obscurer  forms,  which  seldom  attract  attention.  Li  the  air  we  breathe,  in 
the  water  we  drink,  in  the  earth  we  tread  on,  Life  is  everywhere.  Nature 
lives:  every  pore  is  bursting  with  Life ;  every  death  is  only  a  new  birth, 
every  grave  a  cradle.  And  of  this  we  know  so  little,  think  so  little ! 
Around  us,  above  us,  beneath  us,  that  great  mystic  drama  of  creation  is 
]x»ing  enacted,  and  we  will  not  even  consent  to  be  spectators  I     Unless 

•  The  needful  term  Biology  (from  Bios,  life,  and  %m,  diFconrnc)  is  now 
becomiog  gpnetmlly  adopted  in  ^iglaad,  as  in  Germany.  It  embraces  all  the  separate 
sdencet  of  Botany,  Zoology,  CompaimtiTe  Anatomy,  and  Physiology. 
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animals  arc  oljvioualy  usefiil,  or  obviously  liurtM  to  us,  wc  rliHregard 
tbetn.  Yet  they  are  not  alieii^  but  akin.  Tlie  Liie  tliat  stirfi  within  us, 
fitirs  witliin  them.  We  are  all  *^  parts  of  one  transcendent  whole/'  The 
Hcaleii  fall  fi'om  our  eyes  when  we  tliiiik  of  thia ;  it  ii^  as  if  a  new  sense  hud 
been  vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  we  learn  to  look  at  Nature  with  a  more  intimate 
and  personal  love. 

Life  everywhere  1  The  air  is  crowded  with  hirtk — beautiful,  tender, 
intelligent  birds,  to  whom  life  is  a  song  and  a  thrilling  anxiety,  the  fmxiety 
of  love.  The  air  is  swamiing  witb  iuRectR — ^tliose  little  animated  miracles. 
The  waterH  are  people<l  Avith  innumerable  forms,  from  the  animalcule,  so 
small  that  one  humb-ed  and  fii>y  millions  ot  them  would  not  weigh  a  grain, 
to  die  whale,  so  large  that  it  seems  an  island  as  it  sleeps  upon  the  wnvcs. 
The  bed  of  the  aeas  i»  alive  with  polypes,  crabs,  star-fishca,  and  with  sand- 
numerous  shell-aninialeules.  The  rugged  face  of  roi'ks  is  scarred  liy  the 
silent  Iwring  of  soft  creatures  ;  and  blackened  wirli  comitlesLS  niUKst  Is, 
barnacles,  and  limpets. 

Life  e%^er}ivhere  I  on  the  earth,  in  the  earth,  crawling,  creeping,  imi- 
rowing,  Ixtring,  leaping,  niniiing.  If  the  sefiuestured  coolness  of  the  wood 
tempt  ua  to  siuinter  into  its  chequered  shade^  we  are  saluted  by  the 
murmurous  din  of  insects,  the  twitter  of  birds,  the  scrambling  of  Sfpiirrels, 
the  startled  rush  of  unseeti  beasts,  all  telling  how  populous  is  this  seeming 
8<:»lit«de.  If  we  pause  before  a  tree,  or  Bhrub,  or  plant,  our  cursory  and 
half-abstracted  glance  detects  a  cc»lony  of  various  inhabitants.  We  pluck 
a  flower,  and  in  its  bosom  we  see  many  a  charming  insect  bui^"  at  ita 
appointed  labour.  We  pick  up  a  fallen  leaf,  and  if  nothing  is  risible  on  it, 
there  is  pnjbably  the  trace  of  an  uisect  lar^-a  hidden  in  its  tissue-,  and 
awaiting  there  development.  The  drop  of  dew  upon  this  lenf  will  probably 
contain  its  animals,  visible  under  the  microscope.  This  same  microscope 
rereak  tliat  the  blood-rain  suddenly  appearing  on  bread,  and  awakening 
superstitious  terrors,  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  minute  aTiimals  {Mortas 
prodifjiosa)]  and  that  the  vast  tracts  of  snow  which  are  reddened  in  a 
single  night,  owe  their  colour  to  the  marv^ellous  rapidity  in  reprt>duction  of 
a  minute  plant  {Protoro^ais  nivalis).  The  ver^'  mould  which  covers  oiu- 
cheeae,  our  bread,  our  jam,  or  our  ink,  and  disfigures  our  damp  walls,  is 
nothing  but  a  coDectum  *'f  plantH.  The  many-coloure<l  fire  which  ejwrkles 
on  the  surface  of  a  summer  sea  at  night,  as  the  vessel  ploughs  her  way,  or 
which  drips  fixim  the  oari  in  lines  of  jewelled  light,  is  produced  by  millions 
of  minute  animals. 

Nor  dr>es  the  vast  procession  end  here.  Our  very  mother-earth  is 
formed  of  the  debris  of  lite.  Plants  and  animals  which  have  been,  Imild  up 
its  flti'lid  fabric*  AVe  dig  downward^  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  discover  with  surprise  the  skeletons  of  strange,  uncouth  animals,  which 
roamed  the  fens  and  Btmggled  through  the  wtK)da  Ijefore  man  was.     Our 
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sarpiite  is  heightened  when  we  learn  that  the  very  quarry  itAelf  is  mainly 
composed  of  the  skeletons  of  microscopic  animals ;  the  flints  which  grate 
beneath  onr  carriage  wheels  are  but  the  remains  of  countless  skeletons. 
The  Apennines  and  Cordilleras,  the  chalk  cliffs  so  dear  to  homeward- 
Hearing  eyes — ^these  arc  the  pyramids  of  bygone  generations  of  atomies. 
Ages  ago,  these  tiny  architects  secreted  the  tiny  shells,  which  were  their 
palaces ;  from  the  ruins  of  these  palaces  we  build  our  Parthenons,  our  St. 
Feten,  and  our  Louvres.  So  revolves  the  luminous  orb  of  Life  I  Grene- 
nitiona  follow  generations;  and  the  Present  becomes  the  matrix  of  the 
Future,  as  the  Past  was  of  the  Present :  the  Life  of  one  epoch  forming  the 
prehide  to  a  higher  Life. 

When  we  have  thus  ranged  air,  earth,  and  water,  finding  everywhere  a 
prodigality  of  living  forms,  visible  and  invisible,  it  might  seem  as  if  the 
survey  were  complete.  And  yet  it  is  not  so.  Life  cradles  within  Life. 
The  bodies  of  animals  are  little  worlds,  having  their  own  animals  and 
plants.  A  celebrated  Frenchman  has  published  a  thick  octavo  volume 
devoted  to  the  classification  and  description  of  "  The  Plants  which  grow  on 
Men  and  Animals ; "  *  and  many  Germans  have  described  the  immense 
variety  of  animals  which  grow  on  and  in  men  and  animals ;  so  that  science 
can  now  boast  of  a  parasitic  Flora  and  Fauna.  Li  the  fluids  and  tissues, 
in  the  eye,  in  the  liver,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  brain,  in  the  muscles, 
parasites  are  found ;  and  these  parasites  have  often  their  parasites  living  in 
(hem  ! 

We  have  thus  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  field  in  which  we  m«iy 
labour.  It  is  truly  inexhaustible.  We  may  begin  where  we  please,  we 
shall  never  come  to  an  end  ;  our  curiosity  will  never  slacken. 

"  And  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has  thro'  ambition  of  his  soni  given  way 
To  such  desircfl,  and  graip'd  at  such  delights, 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings,  late  and  long." 

As  a  beginning,  get  a  microscope.  If  you  cannot  borrow,  boldly  buy  one. 
Few  purchases  will  yield  you  so  much  plea.suro;  and  while  you  are  about 
it,  do,  if  possible,  get  a  good  one.  Spend  as  little  money  us  you  can  on 
accessory  apparatus  and  expensive  fittings,  but  get  a  good  stiind  and  good 
glasses.  Having  got  yoiu-  instrument,  bear  in  mind  these  two  important 
trifles — ^work  by  daylight,  seldom  or  never  by  lamplight ;  and  keep  the 
unoccupied  eye  open.  With  these  precautions  you  may  work  daily  for 
hours  without  serious  fatigue  to  the  eye. 

Now  where  shall  we  b^n  ?  Anywhere  will  do.  This  dead  frog,  for 
example,  that  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  exi)eriments,  and  is 
now  awaiting  the  removal  of  its  spinal  cord,  will  sors'C  us  as  a  text  from 
which  profitable  lessons  may  be  drawn.  We  snip  out  a  portion  of  its 
digestive  tube,  which  from  its  emptiness  seems  to  promise  little ;  but  a 


*  CiUKUES  ROBIV :  HiitoTre  NatwreOe  det  Vitf^taux  fOnuiteB  qui  croi$»€nt  sur 
rHomme  tiiurUt  Animaux  Vivanta,    1853. 
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Fig,  1. 


drcip  of  tl»c  li<iiud  wc  fmd  m  it  is  pUced  pti  a  glass  alidc,  covered  witli 
I  #niali  piece  of  very  (liiu  glass,  and  bi*OTight  under  the  luicroscojie.     Kom 

look.     There  are  sevei-al  thiugs  wliich  niighi 
occupy  joiir  attention ;  but  disregard  ihvm  \\o^ 
to  watch  that  iinimaleule  which  jou  obaervfl 
Bxriiiiming  about.    "What  is  it  ?    It  is  one  of  the" 
largest  of  the  Inlusoria^  and  ii*  named  Opalina^ 
^VTien  I  call  thirt  an  Infusorium  I  am  using  tl 
language  of  text-book«;  but  there  seems  to  he  t 
growing  belief  among  atoologistji  that  the  Opallna 
is  not  an  Iniusorium,  but  the  inutile  conditio 
of  some  worm  (Dtstmuji  f),     llowo'er,  it  will 
not  grow  into  a  mature  wonn  as  long  us  it 
inhabits  the  frog;   it  waits  till  Bome  pike,  oCj 
bird,  haa  devoured  the  frog,  and  then,  in  the 
Htomncli  of  its  new  captur^  it  will  develop  into 
it.H  n^ature  fonn  i  then,  and  not  till  tlicn.    This 
surprises  you  ?    And  well  it  may ;  but  thereby 
liangB  a  tale,  which  to  imfold — for  the  present, 
however,    it  must  l>e  iwstponcd,   becau.sc  the 
Opalina  iti^lf  needs*  all  our  notice. 
Obser\^e  liow  transparent  it  it*,  and  with  what  easy,  undulating  grace  it 
swims  about;  yet  this  swimmer  baa  no  anns,  no  legs,  no  tail,  no  liack- 
bone  to  serve  nn  a  fulcrum  to  moving  nniAcles :  nay,  it  has  no  muscleij  to 
move  with.     'Tin  a  creature  of  the  moist  absolute  abnegations  ;  sans  eyes, 

Fig.  2, 
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Gmavr  or  V<»itTicxtxA  NcmrurEitAf  on  a  Stein  of  Weed,  llngnifled. 


A    Oil*  nvMnaobstt  •potitiinroiui  <)iritiofi. 
II    AnMtier  ^tinilty  retrwied  on  its  itiUk. 


Oi>ft  HFilh  cIHa  TOtrictwt. 

A  bud  (kt«c1ied  »nd  »wtmnitng  frv«. 
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teeth,  eans  cvciy thing; — ^no,  not  sans  everything,  for  as  we  look 
attentively  we  see  certain  currents  produced  in  the  liquid,  and  on  apply- 
ing a  higher  magnifying  power  we  detect  how  these  currents  are  produced. 
All  over  the  surface  of  the  Opalina  there  are  delicate  hairs,  in  incessant 
vibration :  those  are  the  cilia.*  They  lash  the  water,  and  the  animal  is 
propelled  by  their  strokes,  as  a  galley  by  its  hundred  oars.  This  is  your 
first  sight  of  that  ciliary  action  of  which  you  have  so  often  read,  and 
which  you  will  henceforth  find  performing  some  important  service  in 
almost  every  animal  you  examine.  Sometimes  tlic  cilia  act  as  instruments 
of  locomotion ;  sometimes  as  instruments  of  respiration,  by  continually 
renewing  the  current  of  water ;  sometimes  as  the  means  of  drawing  in 
food — ^for  which  purpose  they  surround  the  mouth,  and  by  their  incessant 
action  produce  a  small  whirlpool  into  which  the  food  is  sucked.  An 
example  of,  this  is  seen  in  the  Vorticclla  (Fig.  2). 

Having  studied  the  action  of  these  cilia  in  microscopic  animals,  you 
will  be  prepared  to  understand  their  office  in  your  own  organism.  Tlie 
lining  membrane  of  your  air-passages  is  covered  with  cilia ;  which  may 
be  observed  by  following  the  directions  of  Professor  Sharpey,  to  whom 
science  is  indebted  for  a  very  exliaustivc  description  of  these  organs.  "  To 
see  them  in  motion,  a  portion  of  the  ciliated  mucous  membrane  may  be 
taken  from  a  recently -killed  quadruped.  The  piece  of  membrane  is  to  be 
folded  with  its  free,  or  ciliated,  surface  outwards,  placed  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
with  a  little  water  or  scrum  of  blood,  and  covered  with  thin  glass  or  mica. 
When  it  is  now  viewed  with  a  power  of  200  diameters,  or  upwards,  a 
very  obvious  agitation  will  be  perceived  on  the  edge  of  the  fold,  and  this 
appc^arance  is  caused  by  the  moving  cilia  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  is  covered.  Being  set  close  together,  and  moving  simulta- 
neously or  in  quick  succession,  the  cilia,  when  in  brisk  action,  give  rise  to 
the  appearance  of  a  bright  transparent  fringe  along  the  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane, agitated  by  such  a  rapid  and  incessant  motion  that  the  single 
threads  which  compose  it  cannot  be  perceived.  The  motion  here  meant 
is  that  of  the  cilia  themselves ;  but  they  also  set  in  motion  the  adjoining 
fluid,  driving  it  along  the  ciliated  siuface,  as  is  indicated  by  the  agitation 
of  any  little  particles  that  may  accidentally  float  in  it.  The  fact  of  the 
conveyance  of  fluids  and  other  matters  along  the  ciliated  surface,  as  well 
as  the  direction  in  which  they  are  impelled,  may  also  be  made  manifest  by 
immersing  the  membrane  in  fluid,  and  dropping  on  it  some  finely-pul- 
verized substance  (such  as  diarcoal  in  fine  powder),  which  will  be  slowly 
but  steadily  carried  along  in  a  constant  and  determinate  direction."  f 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  while  the  direction  in  which  the  cilia 
propel  fluids  and  particles  is  generally  towards  the  interior  of  the  organism, 
it  is  sometimes  reversed;  and,  instead  of  beating  the  particles  inwards,  tlie 


*  From  eilitiM,  a  hair. 

t  Qmaim'M  Amatamj^.    By  Suarpst  and  Ellis.    Sixth  edition.    I.,  p.  Ixxiii.    See 
abo  SuAftFET's  article,  Cilia,  iu  the  Cjfdopadia  of  Anaiomtf  and  rhyskJoyj^, 
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cilia  energetically  beat  tliem  hack,  if  thej  attempt  t4y  enter,     FMl  f^mt 

-pa^^sagcs  would  no  longer  prote 


would  ensue  if  tkifl  were  not  so.    Oiir  air- 


tire  hings  from  particles  of  sand,  coal-dust,  and  filings,  %<f»g  about  the 
atmoHphere ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lashing  hairs  which  cover  the  Btirilice  (yt 
thoee  piu^^ages  would  catch  up  erery  particle,  and  drire  it  onwards  into 
the  lungs.  Fortimately  for  ns,  the  direction  of  the  cilia  is  reversed,  and 
they  act  aA  Tigiknt  janitoi-H,  driying  back  all  vagrant  pai-ticles  with  a  stern 
**  No  admittaoce — ef?€n  on  business  I  "  In  vain  docs  the  whirlwind  dash  a 
column  of  dust  in  our  faces — in  rain  doca  the  air,  darkened  with  coal-dust, 
impetuotisly  nish  up  the  nostrils :  the  air  h  allowed  to  pass  on,  but  the  dxust 
is  inexorably  driven  back.  Were  it  nut  bo,  how  could  miners,  millers, 
iron- workers,  and  all  the  modern  Tubal  Cains  contrive  to  live  in  their 
loaded  atnio.'?[>herea  ?     In  a  week,  their  kings  would  be  choked  np. 

Pcrliapfi,  ynu  wiO  till  me  that  this  fV  the  case :  that  nianijfactiirei*s  of 
iron  and  at  eel  are  very  subject  to  consumption ;  and  that  there  i»  a  peculiar 
diecoloration  of  the  lungs  which  has  often  been  observed  in  coal  miners, 
eBMun lived  after  death. 

Not  being  a  physician,  and  not  intending  to  trouble  you  with  medical 
qneationa,  I  must  still  place  before  yon  three  considerations,  which  will 
show  how  imtenable  thit?  notion  is.  Firf«t,  although  coumimption  may  he 
frequent  among  the  Sheffield  workmen,  the  cause  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
their  breat!ting  filings,  but  in  the  .^cdentaiy  and  unwholesome  confinement 
incidental  to  their  occupation.  Minerfi  and  coal-heavers  are  not  troubled 
with  consumption.  Moreover,  if  the  filings  were  the  caiuse,  all  the  artisans 
would  mifier,  when  all  breathe  the  same  atmosphere.  Secondly,  while 
it  is  true  that  dis-coloured  lungs  have  been  obwer^-ed  in  ?omc  mincra, 
it  has  not  been  observeil  in  aU,  or  in  many ;  whereas,  it  has  been  observed 
in  men  not  miners,  not  ex|>osed  to  any  imuisual  amount  of  coal-dust. 
Thirdly,  and  most  conchisirely,  exy>eriment  has  shown  that  the  coal-dust 
cnnnoi  penetrate  to  the  lungs.  Claude  Bernard,  the  brilliant  experimenter^ 
tied  a  bladder,  containing  a  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal,  to  the  muzzle 
of  a  rabbit.  Whenever  the  animal  breathed^  the  powder  within  the 
bladder  was  seen  to  be  agitated.  Except  during  feeding  time,  the  bladdcT 
WBfi  kept  constantly  c>n,  so  that  the  animal  breathed  only  this  dusty  air. 
If  the  powder  covld  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cilia,  and  got  into 
the  limgs,  this  was  a  good  occasion.  But  when  the  rabbit  was  killed  and 
opened,  many  days  afterwards,  no  powder  whatever  was  found  in  the 
lungs,  or  IjTonrhial  tubes ;  st-veral  patches  were  collected  about  the  nostrils 
and  throat ;  but  the  cilia  had  acted  as  a  strainer,  keeping  all  particles  from 
the  air- tubes, 
»  The  swimming  apparatus  of  tlie  Opalina  ha^^  led  iis  fir  away  from  the 
little  animal,  who  has  been  feeding  while  we  have  been  lectunng.  At 
the  mention  of  feeding,  you  naturally  look  for  the  food  tiiat  is  eaten,  the 
mouth  and  BtiJmach  that  eat.  But  I  hinted  just  now  that  tlm  etiereal 
creature  dLHpi.*nses  with  a  stomach,  as  too  gross  for  itw  nature ;  and  of  course, 
by   a  iiiniLlar   refinement,    dispenses   with  a  moutli.      Indeed,  it  has  no 
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PMgtti  wliatar^&r,  exeept  tlie  cilia  jnet  spoken  of.     The  same  La  trne  of 

lof  Ute  loftLHCiria;  for  yon  ninst  know  tliat  natundisrs  no  longer 

tlw?   complex  organujarion  which  Ehrenberg   iancietl    he    had 

m  these  microecopic  brings*     If  it  pains  you  to  relinquish  the 

' '  ♦'"n  of  n  microscopic  animalcule  having  a  structure  equal  in 

rhat  of  the  oleplumt,  there  will  be  ample  compensation  in  the 

ui-es  it,  tlie  notion  of  an  nscending  aeriea  of  animal  organ- 

:.  „   . — 1  the  stnicturelefle  arrKtha  to  the  complex  frame  of  a 

On  a  future  occasion  we  nhall  see  that,  great  tw  Ehrenberg's  ser- 

irices  hare  l»een,  Im  tntirprtUttiom  of  what  he  saw  have  one  by  one  bet'ii 

Ifepliieed  by  truer  notlt'iis.     His  immense  class  of  Infusoria  has  bcen^  ami 

I  ii  cnn;itimtjy  being,  diminished ;  many  of  lijs  imiraak  turn  out  to  be  plants ; 

them  embryos  of  worms ;  and  some  of  tlieni  belong  to  the  same 

I  »f  the  luiimal  kingdom  ixs  the  oyster  and  the  shrimp :  tliat  ia  to  say, 

ith  the  Molluscs  and  Crustaceans,     In  these,  of  coui-se,  there 

J ;    .  organizatioQ;  but  in  the  InfiiBoria,  as  now  understood^  the 

0ipiuiwa*on  is  ejctremely  simple.     No  one  now  believes  the  dear  epacea 

;vi«il  '  •  oe  to  be  fitomaclis,  as  Ehrenlx-rg  believed  ;  and  the 

•■*t^  or  mimy -stomached  Infusoria,  is  abandoned.     No 

I  ©lie  Ixslicves  the  coloured  i^pecs  to  be  eyes ;  because,  not  to  mention  the 

ilty  of  conctiiving  eye«  where  there  is  no  nervous  system,  it  has  been 

tluit  even  the  sjioreft  of  some  plants  have  these  coloured  specs;   and 

f  ih^  arc  assuredly  not  eye^.     If,  then,  wc  exclude  the  liiglily -organized 

J^ofifira,  or  **  T\nieel  Animalcules,"  which  are  genuine  Crustacea,  we  may 

mf  that  all  Inftisoria,  whether  they  be  the  yoimg  of  worms  or  not,  are  of 

ITttjiiinr  i/ation. 

And  i  ua  to  consider  what  biologisU  mean  by  an  organ :  it  is 

a  pATticiilar  portion  of  the  body  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  some 

ptfljcnkr  function.      The  whole  process  of  development  is  this  setting 

►  mfmri  for  ftptn-iid  purpo8«».     The  starting-point  of  Lite  is  a  single  cell — 

jwvy,  a  miert>so<:)pic  sac,  filled  with  hquid  and  grranule«,  and  having 

'  .• :  a  nucleus,  or  smaller  sac,     Paley  ha»  somewhere  remarked,  that 

in  iIm!  rarly  itagt*«,  there  is  no  diirorence  dkcernible  between  a  frog  and  a 
lier.  It  is  very  tnie;  truer  tlian  he  conceive*.!.  In  the  earli«?st 
•  :dl,  hiiih  tlie  Batrachian  and  the  Philosopher  are  notliing  but 
eelk;  alibcmgh  tlie  one  cell  will  dovelop  into  an  Aristotle  or  a 
tki  other  will  get  no  higher  than  tht?  cold,  damp,  croaking 
I  iMfB  will  pelt,  anatomij^ts  dissect,  and  Frenchmen  eat.  From 
^^int  of  a  single  cell,  this  is  the  course  taken  :  the  cell  divides 
iliftii  .».  ,  >u,  the  two  become  ibur,  the  four  right,  and  so  on,  till  amass 
of  celbt  u  Ibrmid,  not  unlike  the  almiie  of  a  mulberry.  This  mulberry- 
^  a  aar,  with  double  envelopes,  or  wjdk;  the  inner  wall, 
yelk,  or  food,  becomes  the  asemihttn^  surface  ^r  the 
mlmdn  {  Iii6  tnitiff  wall,  turned  towiu'da  the  surrounding  m«HUum,  l>eoom4*A 
^  T-  ^  bring  Ifog  and  philosopher  into  contact  and  rehition 
itb  tbi  >i — theNoQ-EgO|  as  the  phUosophor,  in  after  liic,  will 
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call  iU  Here  we  perceive  tbefirvt  gnind  "  setting  apart,'*  or  difcrtntiatiQn^ 
hjiA  taken  pkoc :  the  embryo  having  an  afisiuiiiating  suriace,  which  lia» 
little  to  do  witli  the  extenial  world;  and  a  sciisjitive,  contractile  surface, 
which  has  httle  to  do  with  the  preparation  and  transport  of  food.  The 
embryo  ie  no  longer  a  mass  of  Mmilar  ccIIb  ;  it  is  already  become  diMimilar, 
different,  as  respects  its  inner  and  outer  envelope.  But  these  envelopes  are 
at  prc8<_>nt  uniform ;  one  part  of  each  is  ejcactly  like  tlie  rest.  Let  us, 
therefore,  follow  the  history  of  Development,  and  we  sliall  tind  that  the 
inner  wall  gradually  becomes  unlike  it«elf  in  various  parta;  and  thj 
certain  organs,  constituting  a  very  complex  apparatus  of  Digestion, 
tion,  and  E:tcretion,  are  all  one  hy  one  wrought  out  of  it|  by  a  8erie«  oi 
fnetamoqthof^'.S  or  fUferenluiiions,  The  inner  wall  thus  passes  fi-oni  a 
mmple  a^isiniilating  surface  to  a  complex  apparatus  sending  the  limctions  of 
vegetative  life. 

Now  glance  at  the  outer  wall :  from  it  also  various  organs  have 
gradually  been  wrought :  it  has  develoi^ed  into  muscleft,  nerves,  bone«, 
organs  of  sens*',  and  brain :  fdl  tlie^e  from  a  simple  homogeneous 
membrane  I 

With  thiH  bird's-eye  view  of  \\w  course  of  Development,  you  will  ha 
able  to  appreciate  the  grand  Ifiw  first  clearly  enunciated  by  GtH.*the  and 
Von  Baer,  as  the  law  of  animal  life,  Uiunely,  that  Development  is  always 
irom  the  general  to  the  special,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
liomogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous;  and  this  by  a  gradual  series  of 
ffifferentiatlons*  Or  to  put  it  into  tlie  music  of  our  deeply  meditative 
Tennyst>n : — 

"  All  nature  widcnfi  ti|iiviird.     Evcrrnorc 
Tlic  {.impkT  e?ipcnrc  lower  lies  : 
I^Iore  tviTiiplcx  is  more  pcrfcci^-owning  mere 
Discoansc,  more  widely  \*t*c/* 

Tou  ai'**  now  familiarized  with  the  words  "differential ion**  and  "deve- 
lopment,** so  often  met  with  in  modem  writers ;  and  hnve  gained  a  distinct 
idea  of  what  an  "organ"  is;  so  that  on  hearing  of  an  animal  without 
organs,  yon  will  at  once  conclude  that  in  sttch  an  animal  there  has  been  no 
petting  apart  of  any  portion  of  the  body  for  special  purposes,  but  that  all 
parts  eer\^e  all  purix^ses  indiscriminately.  Herf  is  our  Opalina^  for 
exflcmple,  without  mouth,  or  stomach,  or  any  other  organ.  It  is  an 
aaetmilating  surface  in  every  part ;  in  ever^'^  part  a  breathing,  sensitive 
surface.  Living  on  liqiiid  food,  it  does  not  need  a  nnnitli  to  seize,  or  a 
stomach  tjO  digest,  such  focd.  The  liquid,  or  pn^  passes  through  the 
Opalma*s  delicate  skin,  by  a  process  which  is  called  etidomnosis  t  it  there 
serves  as  food ;  and  the  refiise  paf^sws  out  again  by  a  similar  process,  called 
eroi^fiosi^.  Thin  in  the  way  in  which  many  animals  and  all  plants  are 
nourished.  Tlie  cell  at  the  end  of  a  rcHJtletj  whieli  the  plant  sends 
burrowing  through  tlie  earth,  has  no  mouth  to  seize,  no  open  pores  to 
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ih^  liquid  that  it  neeJs;  ncverthclejw  the  lirjiii<1  pjvsscs  into  the  cell^ 
igh  it*  delicate  cell-wall,  and  paaaes  from  this  cell  to  other  cells, 
from  tlie  rootlet  to  the  bud.  It  in  in  thia  way,  alsOi  that  the 
I  firtNk :  it  18  aH-m*-iuth,  no-month ;  all -stomach,  no-stomaeh.  Evoiy 
lis  body  performs  the  fVmctions  whidi  in  more  complex  animals 
irc  perlbnned  by  orgtins  specially  get  apart.  It  feeds  without  moutli, 
hmllieB  without  lungs,  and  moves  without  nmscles. 

T%e  Opalina,  a^*  I  said,  ia  a  parasite.  It  may  be  found  in  various 
imd  almost  always  in  tlie  frog.  You  will,  perhaps^  adv  why  it 
;  be  considered  a  paraidte ;  why  may  it  not  have  been  Hwailowed  by 
Hub  frog  in  a  gulp  of  water  7  Certaiuly,  nothing  would  have  been  easier. 
But  to  r<*move  your  doubt st,  I  open  t!ie  skull  of  this  firogp  and  carcfiilly 
Tvmore  a  drop  of  the  hquid  found  imdde,  wlueh,  on  being  brought  under 
the  mieroACopef  we  ahall  most  probably  find  containing  some  animalcules, 
mpeoMj  ibose  named  Monads,  These  were  not  swallowed.  They  live 
in  the 'c€!rcbro-8piiial  fluid,  as  the  Opalina  lives  in  the  digestive  tube.  Nay, 
if  ire  extend  our  researches,  we  atiall  find  that  various  orgfmB  liave  their 
farioua  parasites^  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  parajsitic  worm  from  the  frog*9 
bladder.  Place  it  tmder  the  microscope,  with  a  high  power,  and  behold  ! 
ll  if  called  Polystomum — ^many-mouthed,  or, 
mare  properly,  many-suckered.    You  are  look-  Tig.  3. 

tag  at  tlie  nnder  side,  and  will  observe  six  large 
em  with  their  starlike  cla,sps  (f),  and  the 
instrument  {/),  with  which  the  animal 
ita  way.  At  a  there  is  another  sucker, 
wbidi  ierves  also  as  a  mouth ;  at  h  you  per- 
fvtre  the  rudiment  of  a  gullet,  and  at  d  the 
kT-  -jiuis.     But  pay  attention  to  the 

aurft  of  ihe  digestive  tube   (f) 
I  nuniiies  through  the  body  like  a  blood-         ^ 


arrangement  of  the  digeHtive  tube  m 
m  many  animaln,  and  i^  oAen  mistaken 
tfHiiem  of  blood-vessels.  In  one  seniw 
tloi  k  correct ;  for  these  brandling  tubes  are 
^  of  nutriment,  and  the  only  circulating 
auch  animals  posseiis;  but  the  nutri- 
.  it  chj^te,  not  blood :  thcae  dmple  aiunml« 
t  nfil  arrired  at  the  dignity  of  blood,  wludi 
b  a  btgiler  elaboration  of  the  food,  lit  ted  for 

licr  organisnia. 

» Thiia  may  our  frog;  becidea  ita  own  marv«l&,  alTord  iin  many  '^  authentic 
\  of  tnrtmble  tilings,**  and  ia  itself  a  little  colony  of  Lite.    Nature  is 
aa  Widl  an         ''    d  of  «[*ace.     She  tills  the  illimitabU*  heavens 
\  frfimHUTy  and  .uideurs,  and  the  tiny  atomn  moving  over  the 

emit  of  csrth  ah«  makes  the  homes  of  the  inf!nir**ly  little.     Var  as  the 
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mighticat  telescope  can  reach^  it  delects  worlds  in  dusters,  like  pchLlcft  < 
tlie  fthore  of  Intiiiitudti ;  deep  as  tiie  mici'oscope  can  penetratCT  it  deti^n 
Life  within  Life,  generation  Avithin  gencnition  ;  as  if  the  very  Unri'erse  itself 
were  not  vast  enough  f  >r  the  energies  of  Life  1 

That  phrase,  generatioQ  withm  generation,  was  not  a  careleBS  phrase  ;  it 
is  exact.  Take  the  tiny  insect  (Aphis)  which,  with  its  companions,  crowd** 
your  rose-tree;  opeii  it,  in  a  gohition  of  Kugar- water,  under  your  inicro- 
soope,  and  you  will  find  in  it  a  young  insect  nearly  formed ;  open  that 
young  insect  with  care,  and  you  will  find  in  it,  also,  another  young  one> 
le«8  advanced  in  its  developmenl,  hut  perfectly  recognizahle  to  the  ex- 
perienced eye;  and  beside  tliis  embryo  you  wiU  find  many  egg^  irhich 
would  in  time  become  insects  l 

Or  tdie  til  at  lazy  water-anai!  {PalueUna  vwipara)^  first  made  known  to 
science  by  the  great  Swanmierdannu,  thr^  inc^Tiation  of  patience  aud 
exactness,  and  you  will  find,  iis  he  found,  forty  or  Jil^y  yoimg  anaik,  ia 
..varioxis  stages  of  development  (  and  you  will  also  find,  as  he  fouad,  aome 
tiny  worms,  which,  if  you  cut  tlieni  open,  will  RiflTer  three  or  four  infusoria 
to  escape  from  the  opening.*  In  your  a-stonLshment  you  \\  iU  ask,  Where 
h  this  to  end  7 

The  obscn^atlon  recorded  by  Swammordamm,  like  so  many  others  of 
this  noble  worker,  fell  into  neglect ;  but  modern  investigators  have  made  it 
the  starting-point  of  a  very  curious  inquiry.  The  worms  he  found  within 
the  snail  are  now  called  Cercaria-sacSj  because  they  contain  the  Ceix^jvitr, 
once  clasied  aa  Infusoria,  and  which  are  now  known  to  he  the  early  formB 
of  paraaitac  worms  inhabiting  the  digestive  tube,  and  otliOT  €avities,  of 
liigher  animaJs.  These  Cercarur  have  vigorous  taila,  with  which  they 
F5wim  tliroiigh  the  water  like  tadpole^i,  and  like  tadpoles,  they  lose  tbek 
tails  in  after  life*  But  how,  tldnk  you,  did  these  «acs  containing  C^rearitf 
get  info  the  water-snails  ?  **  By  spontaneous  generation,'*  ibnaierly  said  the 
upholders  of  that  hypf^hesis;  and  those  wlio  condemned  the  hypc^hesi.** 
were  forced  to  admit  they  had  no  better  explanation*  It  wa'*  a  mystery, 
which  they  preferred  lea^ang  unexplained,  rather  than  fiy  to  etpontaneous 
gem  ration.  And  they  were  right.  The  mystery  ha.H  at  lengtii  ben 
cleared  iip.f  1  will  endeavour  to  bring  together  the  scattered  detojh^  fln4 
narrate  the  curious  story. 

Under  the  eyehcis  of  geese  and  ducks  may  be  constantly  found  a  paraeiti« 
worm  (of  the  Trematodi*  order)^  wliich  naturalists  have  christened  Mono- 
siomitm  mutabile — Single-mouth,  Changeable,  Tliis  worm  brings  forth 
living  young,  in  th*-  likeness  of  active  lnfiisorta»  which,  being  covered  \nth 
cilia,  swim  about  in  the  watar,  as  we  saw  the  Opalina  swim.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  one.     (Fig*  4.) 


•  SwAitWBiiDAinr.    Biftd  der  Natur,  pp.  75—77. 

f  By  Von  SifcBOLn.    Sec  lib  intcrestiug  work,  Uvhtrr  die  Baml'Mni^Bhgenwihrmtrr 
It  liaii  liecn  tnmsijiecd  bj  HintLET,  and  Bj^peaded  to  the  tmnfiliition  of  ] 
on  Parasitet,  published  hy  the  Sydcttkani  Society* 
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a  Montli ;  b  H^onmt  xpotTi ;  e  Sac,— Mn^fieA* 


amiiu 
tuitioe  iu  the  engraving.    Il^iviiig  niai^-Tgeil  to  get  into  ilie  bo<lj  of  the 
lRiti^-«DiiiI.  the  amiuaJetiJe  s  part  in 

Uie  dnoim  k  at  an  end.    It  dies,  and  j^  ^^'  ^^ 

ia  dyija^  liberates  the  sac,  which  is 
T<yjr  comtVntably  housed  and  fed  by 
tke  mml.  M  you  exiimine  thLii  sac 
(1%.  G}f  jrcu  wiH  obscnre  that  it  hsis 
ft  mootli  ari'"*  '":■  ^"'^  *' '  ^  aud  is^ 
thciyidbire,  v^  -,  wkit 

iti  tuune  Impctrta,  a  more  receptacle ; 
it  M  aa  independent  amnial^  and 
^rcf  an  independent  life.     It  feed;^ 

snaiJ, 
isly  uf 
im  ojpnUig  gciuout  iona.    It  was  Wm 
iciiuie  the  ar '      ^     '■  ;  whydjould  it  not  in  turn  give  birth  to  eJdldren  of 
lU€mnl    1  dynaiit}%  to  scatter  progeny  over  tlae  bounteous  eartli, 

isA  worthy  ambition.  The  my interious  ageftcy  of  Eepro- 
4pglina  begins  in  tbui  sac-^miuaaJ ;  and  in  a  short  while 
%  tfnod  ci*  Cet^cano!  move  witliin  it.  The  sac  burs^ 
i^  lh«  brood  escapes.  But  how  is  this  ?  The  children 
m  by  no  iQeans  the  ^Woty  image''  of  then*  |j;ireut* 
Qiry  we  aol  mo^  nor  in  the  least  r^embling  eacs,  as 
jm  mm.     (Fig.  G,) 

Thig^  have  taile^  and  suckers,  and  ahaj*p  borbig  in- 
ttnuBeBl%  with  other  organs  which  their  parent  was 
mhoiit.  To  look  at  tbeqi  you  would  a^  booh  sus^iect 
4  ^uimp  to  be  the  prc^eny  of  an  oyster,  as  these  to  be 
ffogi^jr  of  the  eac-animal.  And  what  niakes  the 
more  paradoxicaL  is,  that  not  only  are  tlie 
unlike   lh«lr  parent,   bat   their   parent  waa 

its  part^nt  the  embrj^o  of  Afofn>stomum  (conijiare  fig.  4), 
purjF^Uie  tJiiii  Jhxuily  history,,  we  shall 
lad  tbe  geneak'gy  rights  itself  at  hist,  and  thut  tide 
V^"*^^"  "'»l|  develop  in  the  body  of  some  l»ird  into 
am  mtiiabiU  Hke  its  ancestor.  Thus  the 
*'  ..J  1  ' --  ;iT>  :ir!i;.tLi!-n?i«,  which  prodiiccfl  a  Bae- 
wjirruij^  vvjur;)  |.r«ul.j< « y  h  l  " jicai'iflj  wliicli  becomes  a 
»vnn  ouKtly  resembling  its  grcat-grand£arhei-. 

One  pTr    '  In  tliis  history  is  that  while  the 

M^nffttomh  iS  ita  young  in  the  usual  way, 

fa  lnw  udtnnsdtaU  ^vm»  are  produced  by  a  process 
\i  H^liling,  atialpgous  to  that  obt^enred  in  X'^^^^^^* 
V\miMf  aa  you  know,  are  rejiroduccd  in  two  wjiyw,   a  m^hiii;  (*,B,ii  n^i-wuity 


CiEf{C4niA  Sac, 


A    Muuth ; 

IJ     I>lceMlvc  tul»e ; 

C  A  C^rt&rU  mrtAy 
rtinnctl.  Four  othi-ra 
*r0  seen   in   dUforont 
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iho  iced,  and  from  tlio  bud,    For  seed-rt^pro-      ii\tx\. 
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diiction,  peculiar  organs  are  necessary  ;  for  bud-reproductioB,  lhci*c  i& 
no  such  differentiation  needed :  it  is  simply  an  out-growth.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  aiiinialft:  tliey  also  bud  like  plants,  and  produce  seeds 
(^ggs)  like  planta-  I  have  elsK2wherc  argued  that  the  two  processes  are 
eaaeiitially  identical  f  and  that  botli  are  but  special  forms  of  growth** 
Not,  however,  lo  discuss  so  abstnuse  a  qneution  here,  let  us  merely  note 
that  the  Monoslonium,  into  which  the  Cercaria  will  develop,  produceB  eggst, 
from  which  young  ivill  issue ;  the  second  generation  is  not  produced  from 
eggs,  but  l>y  intenifil  budding ;  the  third  generation  is  likewise  b*udded  inter- 
nally ;  but  it,  on  acquiring  maturity,  will  produce  eggs.  For  this  maturity, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  Cercaria  should  be  swallowed  by  some  bird  or 
aninml  j  only  in  the  digestive  tube  can  it  acquire  its  egg-produeing  con- 
dition.   How  is  it  to  get  there  ?    The  ways  are  many  ;  let  us*  witness  one  :^ 

In  this  watchglass  of  water  we  have  se\'eral  Cercarice  swimming  about. 
To  them  we  add  three  or  four  of  those  darting,  twittering  insects  which 
you  have  seen  in  every  vase  of  pond-water,  and  have  learned  to  be  the 
larvce,  or  early  forms,  of  the  Ephemetxtn,  The  Cercarur  cease  flapping  the 
water  with  their  impatient  tails,  and  commence  a  severe  scnitiny  of  the 
strangers.  Wlieu  Odry,  in  tlie  riotous  farce,  Lfs  Saltimhanqu€S^  finds  a 
portmanteau,  he  exclaims,  *^  Unc  maile  /  ce  (hit  etrt  a  rmi  t ''  (**  Surely  this 
must  belong  to  me  I  **)  This  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  property  adopted  V>y 
the  Cerctuia :  *^  An  insect!  surely  this  belongs  to  inel'^  Accordingly  every 
one  begins  crcepir*g  over  the  bodies  of  the  Ephemera,  giving  an  inter- 
rogatory poke  witli  tlie  spine,  which  will  pierce  the  firtst  mft  place  it  can 
detect.  Between  the  segments  of  the  in3ect*s  armour  a  soft  and  pierceable 
spot  is  found  ;  and  now,  lads,  to  work!  Onwards  they  bore,  never  relaxing 
iu  tlieir  efforts  till  a  hole  is  made  hirge  enough  for  them  to  slip  in  by 
elongating  their  bodies.  Once  in^  they  dismiHs  their  tads  as  useless  appen- 
dages; and  begin  what  is  called  the  process  ot  encf/sttng — that  is,  of  rolling 
themselves  up  into  a  ball,  and  secreting  a  mucus  from  their  suriace^  whicli 
hardens  round  them  like  a  shell  Thus  they  remain  snugly  ensconced  in 
the  body  of  the  insect,  which  in  time  develops  into  a  fly,  hovers  over  the 
pond,  and  is  swallowed  by  some  bird.  The  fly  is  digested,  mid  the  liberated 
Cercaria  finds  itseh'  in  comfortable  qtiarters,  its  shell  is  broken,  and  its 
progress  to  maturity  is  rapid. 

Von  Siebold's  dcsci'iption  of  another  form  of  emigration  he  haa  ob- 
served iu  parasites  will  be  read  with  interest.  **  For  a  long  time/*  he 
says,  **  the  origin  of  the  threadworm^  known  as  Filaria  ituitctanitii^  that 
lives  in  the  cavity  of  the  Ix^dies  of  adult  and  larval  insectss  could  not  lie 
accounted  for.  Shut  up  within  the  abdominal  cavity  of  caterpillars,  grass- 
hoppers, beetles,  and  other  insects,  these  jjarasites  were  sap|iosed  to  originate 
by  spontaneous  generation,  under  the  influence  of  wet  wjt«ather  or  from 
decayed  food.  Hehninthologists  (students  c*f  parasitic  woi'ms)  w*ere  obliged 
to  content  themse4ves  with  this  explanation,  since  tliey  were  tumble  to  find 
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a  b^ter.     Those  who  disBected  these  threadwormB  and  submitted  them  to 
a  carefal  inspectioiif  could  not  deny  the  probability,  since  it  was  clear  that 
they  oonUined  no  trace  of  sexual  organs.     But  on  directing  my  attention 
to  these  entozoa,  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  true 
FUaruB  at  all,  but  belonged  to  a  peculiar  &mily  of  tlu-eadworms,  em- 
btadng  the  genera  of  Oordius  and  Mermis.     Furthermore,  I  convinced 
myself  thai  tiiese  parasites  wander  away  when  full-grown,  boring  their 
way  from  within  through  any  sofb  place  in  the  body  of  their  host,  and 
creeping  oiat  through  the  opening.  These  parasites  do  not  emigrate  because 
th^  are  uneasy,  or  because  the  caterpillar  is  sickly ;  but  from  that  same 
mlemal  necessity  which  constrains  the  horsefly  to  leave  the  stomach  of 
the  hone  where  he  has  been  reared,  or  which  moves  the  gadfly  to  work 
its  way  ofut  through  the  skin  of  the  oxen.     The  larv®  of  both  these  insects 
creep  fcrth  in  order  to  become  chrysalises,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  their 
higher  and  perfect  condition.     I  have  demonstrated  that  the  perfect,  full- 
grown,  but  sexless  threadworms  of  insects  are  in  like  manner  moved  by 
their  desire  to  wander  out  of  their  previous  homes,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
a  new  period  of  their  lives,  which  ends  in  the  development  of  their  sex. 
As  they  leaye  the  bodies  of  their  hosts  they  Ml  to  the  ground,  and  crawl 
away  into  the  deeper  and  moister  parts  of  the  soil.     Threadworms  found 
in  the  damp  earth,  in  digging  up  gardens  and  cutting  ditches,  have  often 
been  brought  to  me,  which  presented  no  external  distinctions  from  the 
Ihreadwonns   of  insects.      This    suggested  to  me  that  the  wandering 
threadworms  of  insects  might  instinctively  bury   themselves  in  damp 
groond,  and  I  therefore  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  by  placing  the 
newly-emigrated  worms  in  flower-pots  filled  with  damp  earth.     To  my 
deUght  I  soon  perceived  that  they  began  to  bore  with  their  heads  into  the 
esith,  and  by  degrees  drew  themselves  entirely  in.     For  many  months  I 
kept  die  earth  in  the  flower-pots  moderately  moist,  and  on  examining  the 
wonns  horn  time  to  time  I  found  they  had  gradually  attained  their  sex- 
development,  and  eggs  were  deposited  in  hundreds.     Towards  the  con- 
dnsioQ  of  winter  I  could  succeed  in  detecting  the  commencing  development 
of  the  embiyos  in  these  eggs.  By  the  end  of  spring  they  were  fully  formed, 
sad  many  of  them  having  lefl  their  shells  were  to  be  seen  creeping  about 
the  earth.     I  now  conjectured  that  these  young  worms  would  be  impelled 
by  their  instincts  to  pursue  a  parasitic  existence,  and  to  seek  out  an  animal 
to  inhabit  and  to  grow  to  maturity  in ;  and  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
the  brood  I  had  reared  would,  like  their  parents,  thrive  best  in  the  cater- 
piHar.     In  order,  therefore,  to  induce  my  young  brood  to  immigrate,  I 
procored  a  number  of  veiy  small  caterpillars  which  the  first  spring  sun- 
dune  had  just  called  into  life.     For  the  purpose  of  my  experiment  I  filled 
a  watdi-glass  with  damp  earth,  taking  it  firom  amongst  the  flower-pots 
where  the  threadworms  had  wintered.     Upon  this  I  placed  several  of  the 
young  caterpillars.**     The  result  was  as  he  expected ;  the  caterpillars  were 
soon  bored  into  by  the  worms,  and  served  them  at  once  as  food  and  home.* 

*  Vox  SiXBOLD  :  UeUr  Band-und-Blasenwurmer.    Translated  by  Huxlet. 
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Frogs  and  parasdtes,  worms  and  infusoria — are  these  wanh  ihi 
of  a  seriotis  man  ?  They  have  a  leas  inipo^g  ajypeanuice  than  planets 
and  asteroids,  I  adnijtj  but  they  aj*e  nearer  to  nfs,  and  admit  oi*  being  more 
intimately  known ;  and  because  they  are  thus  acceBsible,  they  become  mon 
importftDt  to  us.  The  life  that  stii's  within  us  is  also  the  life  within  then 
It  is  for  this  reason^  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  although  man*s  noblo 
study  must  always  be  man,  there  arc  other  Btndies  less  noble,  yet  no 
therefore  ignoble,  which  must  be  pursued,  even  if  only  with  a  riew  to  the 
perfection  of  the  noblest.  Many  men,  aJid  those  not  alwaya  the  ignomnt^^H 
whose  acorn  of  what  tliey  do  not  understand  is  always  ready,  despise  tb^H 
labours  which  do  not  ob^nously  and  directly  tend  to  moral  or  poUtical 
advancement.  Otliers  there  are,  who,  fa.«tcinated  by  the  grandeur  of 
AHtronomy  aad  Geology,  or  by  the  inmiediate  practical  results  of  Physics 
and  CliCimistry,  disregard  all  microscopic  research  as  little  better  than 
dilettante  curiosity.  But  I  cannot  think  any  serious  study  is  without  its 
serious  value  to  the  human  race ;  and  I  know  that  the  great  problem  of 
Life  can  never  be  solved  wliile  we  are  in  ignorance  of  its  simpler  forma* 
Nor  can  anythiog  be  more  unwise  than  the  attempt  to  limit  tJje  ^>here  of 
bunian  inquiry,  especially  by  applying  the  test  of  immediate  utility.  AH 
truths  are  related ;  and  hoivevcr  remote  from  our  daily  needs  some 
particular  truth  may  seem,  the  time  will  surely  come  ivhen  its  value  will 
be  felt.  To  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  during  the  Ke volution,  when 
the  conduct  of  James  seemed  of  incalculable  importance,  there  would  have 
seemed  something  ludicrously  absurd  in  the  assertion  that  the  newly-di§- 
covered  differential  calculus  was  infinitely  more  important  to  England  and  to 
Europe  tlian  the  fate  of  all  the  dynasties  *,  and  few  things  could  have  seemed 
more  remote  fix>m  any  useful  end  than  this  product  of  mathematical  genius ; 
yet  it  is  now  clear  to  every  one  that  the  conduct  of  James  was  supremely 
insignificant  in  compai-ison  with  this  discovery.  I  do  not  say  that  men 
were  unwise  to  throw  themselves  body  and  soul  into  the  Bevolution; 
only  say  they  woidd  have  been  unwise  to  condemn  the  researches 
mathem  aticians. 

Let  all  who  have  a  longing  to  study  Nature  in  any  of  her  ] 
aspects,  do  so  without  regard  to  the  sneers  or  objections  of  men  whose  1 
and  faculties  are  directed  elsewhere.  Erom  the  illumination  of  many 
minds  on  many  points,  Truth  must  finally  emerge.  Man  is,  in  Bacon's 
noble  phi"ase,  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  Nature ;  let  him  be  careful 
lest  he  suffer  this  ministry  to  sink  into  a  priesthood,  and  tliis  interpretation 
to  degenerate  into  an  immovable  dogma.  The  suggestions  of  apathy,  and 
the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  have  at  all  times  inspired  the  wish  to  close  the 
temple  against  new  comers.  Let  us  be  rigilant  f^;ailnit  such  suggestionfl^ 
and  keep  the  door  of  tlie  temple  ever  open. 


4^htT{  |roitt's  <|nattJ9ai;attt;(  (bit 

TO    THE    AUTHOK    OF    "VANITY    FAIR^ 


I. 
OoBS  is  a  &ster,  quicker  age; 
Tct  erat  at  Gold.smith*s  homely  Wakefield  Yicarago^ 
Wliile  Lady  Blarnet  from  the  West  End  glozcs 
Mid  the  Primroses, 
Fudge  I   cries  Squire  Thornhill, 
Much  to  the  wonder  of  young  greenhorn  Moses. 

Such  word  of  scorn  ill 
Matches  the  "  Wwdom  Fair "  thy  whim  proposcH 
To  hold  on  Cornuill. 

II. 
With  Fudge,  or  Bbmey,  or  the  "  Thames  on  Fire ! ' 
Treat  not  thy  buyer; 
But  proffer  good  material — 
A  genuine  Cereal, 
Value  for  twelvepence,  and  not  dear  at  twenty. 
Such  wit  replenisheH  thy  Horn  of  Plenty  I 

III. 
Nor  wit  alone  dispense, 

But  sense: 
And  with  thy  sparkling  Xerez 

Let  us  have  Ceres. 

Of  loaf  thou  hast  no  lack, 
Nor  set,  like  Siiakspeare*s  zany,  forth, 

With  lots  of  sack. 

Of  bread  one  pennyworth. 

IV. 
Sprightly,  and  yet  sagacious. 
Funny,  yet  farinaceous, 
Dashing,  and  yet  methodical — 
So  may  thy  periodical. 
On  this  auspicious  mom. 
Exalt  its  horn, 
Thron'd  on  the  Hill  of  Corn! 

V. 
Of  aught  that  smacks  of  sect,  siurplice,  or  synod, 
Be  thy  grain  winnowMI 
Nor  deign  to  win  our  laugh 
With  empty  chaff. 
Shun  aught  o*er  which  dullard  or  bigot  gloats; 
Nor  seek  our  siller 
With  meal  from  Titus  Oates 
Or  flour  of  Joseph  Miller. 
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VI. 
Tliere's  com  in  Egypt  still 
(Pilgrim  fi-om  Cairo  to  Cornhill !) 
Give  each  his  fill. 
But  all  comers  among 
Treat  best  the  young; 
Fill  the  big  brothers'  knapsacks  from  thy  bins, 
But  slip  the  Cup  of  Love  in  Benjamin's. 

VII. 
Next  as  to  those 
Who  bring  their  lumbering  verse  or  ponderous  prose- 
To  where  good  Smith  and  Eldeu 
Have  so  long  held  their 
Well-gamish'd  Cornhill  storehouse- 
Bid  them  not  bore  us. 
Tell  them  instead 
To  take  their  load  next  street,  the  Hall  of  LeadL' 

VIII. 
Only  one  word  besides — 
As  he  who  tanneth  hides 
Stocketh  with  proper  implements  his  tannery, 
So  thou.  Friend!  do  not  fail 
To  store  a  stout  com  flail, 
Ecady  for  use,  within  tliy  Cornhill  granary. 

Of  old  there  walked  abroad. 
Prompt  to  right  wrongs.  Caliph  Haroun  al  Rashid  : 

Deal  thus  with  Fraud, 
Or  Job  or  Humbug — ^thrash  it! 

IX. 
Courage,  old  Friend  I  long  found 
Firm  at  thy  task,  nor  in  fixt  purpose  fickle : 
Up!  dioose  thy  ground, 
Put  forth  thy  shming  sickle;— 
Shun  the  dense  imderwood 
Of  Ihmce  or  Dunderhood : 
But  reap  North,  South,  East,  Far  West, 
The  world-wide  Harvest  I 


ftur  0ohint(?fr3. 


Tm  Prendi  nation  haa  indi^pntubly  the  most  warlike  propensities  of  any 

in  Um*  world.     Olher  countries  make  warlike  preparations  in  gelf-defence, 

Ibr  the  maintc^iance  of  their  own  ri^^htn  and  [KWBCWiions,  and  to  prevent  any 

rotliei'  power,  or  combination  of  powers,  obtaining  a  position  menacing  to 

tlmr  afety^  or  injurious  to  their  liberties.     Their  governments,  when  there 

sro  Ttilkl  grotinda  tar  lUarm,  instil  these  apprehensions  into  the  minds  of 

die  people  who  iire  soon  roused  to  meet  the  threatened  danger.     But  the 

[  imnBfiiMilUg  pursuit  of  tlie  French  nation  ia  military  glory :    no  govem- 

[mcot  of  tliat  country  can  eacist  witliout  ministering  to  it*      France  ijn 

Hour  srmod  to  the  twsth,  and  ready  to  do  battle  for  any  cause — even  **  for 

axiidaft.** 

Cnglatid  ia  tJie  nation  which,  perhaps  sooner  than  any  other,  may  be 
bd  upon  to  check  her  in  tlie  indtdgence  of  this  propciwity  ;  and  tliiH 
ooontry  <kko  ofiers  more  points  against  which  aggressive  operations  can  bo 
CBfried  0^,  Hence  it  h  natural  that  the  preparations  of  France  should  be 
f  1iMiH«  ^i«»ffy  with  reference  to  a  contest  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  these 
^^wc  now  arrived  at  such  formidable  proportions  lliat  it  woidd 
.,.*.*,.*....., a  in  US  to  neglect  the  means  of  resistance. 
The  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  this  hypotheais  is  to  be  found  in 
at  the  sncmt  extraorrilinary  prepanitions  which  have  been  gradually 
[|y  made  by  the  French  Government,  at  a  vast  expense — namely, 
till  sAval  and  coast  armaments — can  be  directed  agAinat  no  other  power 
bat  England.  It  does  not  necessarily  ftjllo^  that  any  aggressive  measnrea 
mre  panliTely  contemplatefl ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  essential  for  us  to  maintain 
corresponding  force,  available  not  only  against  invasion,  shoidd  it  be 
speed,  but  strong  enough  to  protect  our  coiunieroe  by  securing  the 
IK*edium  of  the  seas,  and  thus  preventing  this  couutiy  from  being  reduced 
♦o  »  J  to  jK»wer, 

1  atcsmen  know  and  dechure,  and  the  nation  feels^  tliat  it  ia 

to  tlie  maintenance  of  onr  poasessioiis,  our  commerce,  and  otir 

BlMAOC,   that   we   should   have   a   preponderating   naval   force.     Other 

acnta  may  demur  to  this^  and  may  even  be  disposed  to  dispute  the 

nl,  as  France  appears  to  be  now  preparing  to  do.     It  then  beoomea  a 

K'i|ui9ftion  of  national  power  and  resoui'ces.     This  is  an  imfortimate  altema- 

tire,  bttt  it  ia  one  which  will  not  admit  of  compromise  or  arbitration  :  we 

!j»eriority  on  tlie  seas  essentixd  to  the  safety  of  our 

ill'    ,       ^  >t  our  commerce,  and  the  security  of  our  colonies  j 

tJkey  nuuiifost  a  determination  to  contest  our  maritime  supremacy,  and  to 

cnt^u  -  f  -  ^  which  shall  give  tliem  even  a  preponderating  in/lucncc 

L  ;  t  the  case  in  what  may  be  deemed  the  legitimate  view,  repu- 

■titt|f  ytc!|$ether  any  feeling  of  national  animosity  or  prejudice*     What- 
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ever  may  be  tBe  result  of  tlie  impending  strnggle  for  naval  superiority—* 
Vk''hich  does  not  alt^sgetlier  depend  upon  nimierical  force,  but  may  be  greatly 
influenccxl  by  the  proficiency  of  eitlier  dde  in  cmplojring  the  newly- 
invented  implemejits  and  modes  of  warikre — it  must  be  conoeded  that  we 
cannot  expect  our  superiority  will  be  go  absolute  aa  to  enable  xm  to  tmst 
entirely  to  oiu'  **  wooden  wolU,*'  or  to  defeniiive  annaments  ailoat :  we  , 
must  have  an  ample  ai-ray  of  land  foreea  to  protect  otur  homes,  if  menaceil^l 
by  the  vaat  armiea  of  France,  which  are  eonBtantly  maintained  in  a  stAfa  ( 
full  equipment  and  readiness. 

Liuge  armament B  maintained  dm^in^  times  of  peace  are  repugnant  to 
the  feehnga  and  good  aenae  of  the  English  nation ;  and  yet  if  oth*^r  nationa,  j 
leea  strongly  animated  by  industrial  impiilscfl  and  tlie  principles  of  political  1 
economy,  will  accumulate  immense  powers  of  aggression,  we  must,  in  aelf-nl 
dcfeiioe,  maintain  eiBcient  means  of  resisting  them.     Patriotic  feeling  and! 
high  apiril  in  the  popidation,  even  though  aided  Ity  abundance  of  anna  and! 
annnunition,  ^rill  not  now,  an  in  olden  times*,  suifice.    Soltbership  is  bDC4jui0 
a  scientific  profession  j  and  an  apprenticeship  to  tlie  art  of  war,  with  skill 
and  experience  in  every  branch  of  it,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  oppose 
with  auccesa  a  well- trained  and  diaciplined  force. 

Our  difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  self-preservation  are  materially  increaaedl 
by  the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  our  feelings  of  personal  indep^wlenee. 
All  other  great  nations  in  Europe  have  a  power  of  compulsory  enlistment ; 
w^e  have  not :  if  we  had,  our  standing  forces  for  army  and  navy  might  b^ 
]|iciii0m>derate,-^if  we  onJy  retained  efficacious  means  of  rapid  organization 
mhI  equipment.  According  to  our  system,  however,  it  is  so  long  before 
we  can  procure  the  necessary  number  of  men  for  the  war  establi^jhrnent, 
thai  our  only  safety  must  consist  in  a  much  greater  amoimt  of  permanent 
finrees.     In  short,  our  purse  must  pay  for  our  pride. 

The  volunteer  system,  however,  tends,  in  some  degree,  to  remedy  this 
disadvantage,  and  1^411  become  more  and  more  valuable  in  proportion  at?  it 
ahall  conform  itself  gradually  to  such  arrangements  as  will  make  our  voliui- 
teera  efficient  for  acting  with  our  regular  forces. 

The  first  and  prevalent  idea  from  wliich  the  volunteer  system  sprang 
was  of  a  levee  en  masse ;  tliat  e\^ery  man  animated  by  British  pluck  and 
i?j)irit  (and  they  would  numbex  htmdredB  of  thousands)  sdjould  be  well 
practised  in  the  use  of  tlie  rifle,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  shoiild  tiuTi  out  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  to  line  tlie  hedges^  hang  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
invading  ftirce,  and  cut  it  to  piecea. 

That  our  volunteers,  who  have  nobly  come  forward  spontaneously^ 
without  any  prompting  from  government,  wotdd  be  ready  to  devote  their 
lives,  as  they  are  devoting  their  time  and  energies,  to  the  defence  of  their 
country  against  invasion,  no  one  who  nppreciates  the  English  eliaracter  will 
doubt ;  but  that  such  a  heteiT»geneoufl  body  of  men,  if  oppcised  to  a  highly*^ 
trained  and  disciplined  force  of  veteran  soldicTS,  would  be  able  to  repel 
sHack  of  an  array,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  fallacy;  and  it  would 
be  doing  injiiatice  to  the  intelligenoe  and  good  sense  of  Englishmen  to  1 
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trtilhi  iffliidi  mn^  he  obvioiia  to  every  sKi^ldier  who  ha«  had  experkiicc 
ofsietiiiU  wfiriiLre. 

Ikxtjen  of  emlmnit,  linw€^cr  e^mra^paooB  ami  weU  driilrcl,  wouW  be  ill 

IttskT  the  hardtdai^  aad  (utigut^  of  a  soldier'ti  life ;  nor  ocuild 

1  upon,  even  irn  a  niaUep  of  nninbere:  a  rainy  night  or  two  in 

1^  <fpm  inv]d»^  and  oe^aAional  »iLort  supplies  of  ibodf  would  tliiu  tbdr  mnkg 

jvrcidjgiouAlj.     It  cannot  be  snpposid   ihat  men  of  any  dues  or  nati^in, 

t  hfwvinrr  hrare,  i:add«ady  leaving  ci>nifartable  homes  and  in-door  piumuts, 

I  etmkl  «!i)4tiri  ^>«uro  and  privation  whicli  i  I  of  &c*l<liers — 

m«!il  «4«<<<:'d  r  iiardy  con^titutiond  and  wtU  m^^,  and  tjiiined 

•o  imiiliidi  ob^jdifuee,  and  habituated  to  act  together.     CompT    1    T  men  at' 

^iiStttiil  dcjicriptiofui  and  habita,  without  military  discipline  mid  <:»j  ^'uniza- 

,  lli«y  would  be  wanting  in  cohesion  and  unity  of  action;  or  ii"  each 

or  tmatl  party  sicird  on  individtial  impulse^  their  effoHs  would  be 

[iniawQing  to  arrest  tlve  pivi^'ess  of  an  army  advancing  in  solid  niasseB,  like 

raat  acid  complex  machine  aniuiatcd  by  life  and  motion.     Panica 

[mMiy  1w  nfi'  among>*t  thcai,  and  but  fe'W  of  the  bravest  even  wouJd  stand 

I  tlicy  luurd  the  action  gaining  ou  their  Ibnktt  and  rear.     Moreover, 

no  gcnemi  wodM  know  bow  to  deal  witli  numl)€r8  of  theiti  iitider  hia 

foOBtiHUtd,  for  {mf  of  his  dispositions  being  dei-anged  by  their  proc<^bnga ; 

'  emild  any  coinini^uiriut  or  other  deparliueut  btf  prepared  to  provide  fur 

m  nncxfrtatti  and  Hxictnatiujir  a  Ijody. 

A  ooniideiice  in  tlio  cfliciency  of  an  anned  popidation  to  resist  the 

tnvMiim  of  their  ccaintry  by  regular  armies  haa  been  created  by  refercmce 

^ti»  Utfory ;  and  ih  V       f  the  United  States,  of  the  Tyrol^  of  Sf»ain, 

I  othttSi  have  h^  .itly  quoted;   but  an  inyestigatiou  into  the 

of  eadi  cafie  will  show  how  greatly  they  all  differ  from  Buch 

noes  na  would  attend  an  attack  upon  England-     In  die  ca^n^  cited, 

ilhcr  Ike  aouotry  waa  wild  and  mountainous,  without  communications  and 

tlic  invading  army  small,  or   the  contest   greatly  prglcoiged ; 

djr,if  evov  1^^**  ^^"  invader  been  thoroughly  checked  in  liisjirst  prognss; 

Irat  wbia  Jbrecsd  to  break  into  dctachmcnta  and  to  act  in  amall  bodiea,  ha 

by  A  i^irit^l   and   ciw*rgetic  population,  l>een  Imrasised  beyond  hia 

,  and  thus  traxtuaUy  forced  to  almndon  the  attempt. 

it  being  evident,  then,  that  a  mere  rising  in  mam  of  the  population 

^Vtwld  Ih»  tinavaih'ngt  and  even  tnischievoua,  learling  to  a  lamentable  waste 

Ixfrj  and  rxicr'Uruging  the  invaders  in  proportion  ajts  the  defi^nders  wera 

f  we  have  now  to  consider  the  \mX  means  oi'  utilizing  the  present 

'  tnOTcment,  which  as^tuncs  for  ita  ba&id  some  de^ec  of  orLnmiza- 

tioQ  oiul  tymmitig. 

Goiri!nii&t!] /  ;      \    ^'      '    ■   '      ^  ■'  '     ' 

Qf ,  Of  firom  I 

oijM  iiavo  led,  not  cmly  to  great  and  indefinite  pxp-nseB,  but  lo 
"  ♦  ftg  of  available  r<*f*o«jrc««  from  the  efetablialied  il*rceti  of  the 
^1  lno  lo  oilier  inconveaiencee,  without,  as  yH,  any  nliable  and 

^y^U>  advauitagt^  in  pro^pdct.    The  movenieut  being  thua  Ic^l  to  its  own 
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impulses,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  and  others  in  siiificiently  eiisy  cii^^ 
curnstanct***,  deti'i-niincd  ttt  eurc>!  tlieniselves,  in  different  localities,  into  seU^f 
Biipptjrting  corps  of  riflemen.  Their  determination  was  most  spirited  and 
praiseworthy,  and  government,  u-ithout  pledging  itaelf  to  any  fixed 
great  amoimt  of  support,  now  afforda,  in  many  ways,  aid  imd  direeticm 
the  movement,  without  too  minute  an  interference  in  ita  easentially" 
Yoluntary  arrangements. 

Thus  we  have  already  many  thousands  of  Btout  hearts,  constituting  an 
imprompfit  armed  force,  at  little  cost  to  government,  advancing  in  organiza- 
tion and  exercises,  having  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  above  aU,  making 
prejiaration  for  thoroughly  practising  with  the  riJit? — ^their  strongest  desizj^l 
being  to  become  first-rate  shotjs.  Here  is  a  mass  of  most  superb  material^H 
but  we  would  earnestly  impress  upon  the  volunteers,  and  upon  the  country, 
not  to  rely  too  much  upon  Rtout  heartis  mid  good  shots :  much  else  is 
neediuL  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  mere  perftfction  in  firing  at 
a  mark  will  make  a  good  rifleman  for  the  field.  Volunteers,  to  be  efficient 
in  action,  must  form  a  component  j>art  of  an  army.  Every  part  of  an 
army  in  the  field  miwt  be  well  in  hand  of  the  generals  in  command^ — light 
infantry  and  riflemen  munt  be  equal  to  all  niDvement^  in  compact  as  well 
as  dispersed  order,  and  in  the  sevei-al  combinations  of  the  two.  By  this 
alone  will  they  be  really  formidjible,  and  by  thia  alone  wiH  they  acquire  a 
confidence  and  ste-adinc*ss  wliicli  mere  innate  courage  can  never  give. 

In  order  to  act  as  riflt^men  and  light  infantry  conjointly  with  regular 
troopft,  vohmteers  will  require  tlie  highest  possible  training  as  soldiera. 
Ordiiiaiy  infantry  are  put  together  and  kept  together,  and — unlike  tho«e 
who  must  act  more  independently  and  with  greater  skill — are  always  mider 
the  eye  and  hand  of  the  officer  who  directs  the  movement.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  action,  and  amidst  inequalities  of  groimd  and  varying  circura-^^^ 
stances,  light  troops  are  very  much  at  a  lo*^s,  until,  by  practice,  thcj^H 
acquire  a  steadine^ti  wliich  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
buBinesa  and  of  active  excrciise  in  it.  By  the  t4?rm  *^  acting  as  Light  infantry 
and  riflemen  "  is  not  meant  a  ayntem  of  irregular  or  guerilla  wariare, 
which  it  may  be  readily  conceived  tliat  a  volunteer  force  of  citizens 
entirely  unfit. 

It  is  to  be  iioped  that  our  vulunteer:!  wiD  not  listen  to  their  flatter 
who  would  persuade  tliem  that  they  will  make  eflicient  irregulars.    No  on 
who  considers  the  coniposition  of  these  bodies,  and  the  habits  and  pursuit 
of  the  classes  fi^om  which  they  i^pring,  can  seriouisly  suppose  that  the 
would  make  anything  of  the  kind.     Xtithcr  the  nature  of  this  coimtry,  no 
the  occupations  of  ita  inhabitimtSj  are  favourable  for  an  irregular  system 
of  wm-fnre ;    nor  would  the   nipid  fif'ld  operations   consequent   upon  an 
invasion  aflbrd  much  opportunity  for  bringing  irregular  forces  into  play, 
even  if  we  possessed  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  cippo«ition  to  these  views,  it  will  be  said  tlmt  the  universal  employ- 
ment of  the  rifle  has  effected  a  revolution  in  warfiire,  and  that  our  riflemen, 
sheltered  at  a  distance  beliind  hedge«  and  trees,  would  annihilate  the  enemy*i 
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llcry  And  ponilyze  >us  operaUonu.     To  thia  it  may  be  answered  that 

be  enemy  will  eiiipby  riilenien  for  the  same  purpose*  who  will  cover  hia 

titty  wid  piXKlncc  an  equal  eflect  uprm  our  own ;   that  new  syatems  of 

jin*  met  with  new  ^*stenis  of  tactics,  and   that  the.  advantage  m 

«lwmy«  liill  with  the  highest-tmined  troops.     In  whatever  order  numbewi 

men  iiuiy  be  brought  into  action^  irucceii^  will  always  attend  that  party 

rhicHf  ofttrtM  parihtnf,  brings  the  greatest  number  to  beiu*  upon  a  given 

« nt ;  and  thid  caa  be  effectod  only  by  the  organkatigsi  and  dlaciplino  of 

f^fukr  Iroopfl. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  tliat  the  volunteers  will  eamastly  practine  those  more 

L|Kiaipliailc*d  exercise!*  which  render  light  infantry  the  higheat-trained  body 

Fin  nn  amiy*   For  tJiia  purpose  they  should,  after  being  pretty  well  grounded 

in  tbclr  buMiieas,  give  themaelves  up  for  a  few  weeka'  consecutive  eervice 

f  tlie  gruat  camps;  this  would  give  them  a  much  bettej  insight 

oature  of  the  B4?rvice,  by  which  men  of  their  intelligence  would 

Jv  pn^fit.     It  is  probable  that  many  individuals  in  *!ach  corps  would 

itinA  be  able  to  attend  for  sucli  a  long  period ;  still,  if  there  were  a  laiiga 

present,  a  tone  of  information  cm  Uie  real  duties  of  a  campaign 

l-irviald   be   instilled  into   the  body  aa  a  whole,  which   would  be  most 

(•iTViceibtc. 

Another  advantage  which  would  attend  this  occasional  service  of  the 
\  at  the  camps  would  Cfuusiat  in  their  gradually  habituating  them- 
\f^  long  marches,  and  to  carrying  a  knapsack;  both  of  which  are 
Hem  of  dcfp  importance  fur  rendering  efficient  Bcr\'ice  in  th^  field  :  fur, 
,  Uanhai  Saxe  truly  remarks,  the  success  of  an  army  depends  more  upon 
the  jtuUoioua  use  made  of  the  legs  than  of  tlie  arms  of  the  soldiers. 

Apprehennionf*  have  been  entertained  that  our  volunteer*,  composed,  as 

^ihmj  wHl  be,  of  men  accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 

wcyald,  however  animated  by  daring  for  fight,  be  dis^^ted  not  merely  witli 

llie  liankbipa,  but  (as  compared  with  their  usual  habits)  the  indignities  of  a 

aoldier's  life,  auch  as  the  hard  fare,  the  necessary  but  menial 

eupaticKna  of  cooking,  the  care  and  cleaning  of  tlieir  clothes  and  anus, 

'  and  tHe  dtscmrafort  of  being  huddled  together  in  masses  in  tents,  or  houses, 

if  tliey  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  either.     But  they  will,  it  is  to  be 

,ln'  lercii  that  such  disagreeables  are  inevitable,  and  liave 

f  H[*  M  bear  with  what  will  be,  probably,  the  hardest  task 

them ;  considering,  also,  that  it  would  hardly  be  for  any  long  duration. 

kSliey  will  recollect  that  on  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  young  men  of  the 

\  di'cumstanet'S,  and  of  rank  and  station  in  society,  serve  an  appren- 

I  ticialiip  in  the  regular  aimy  as  privates,  and  submit  to  many  of  the  dis- 

eonlbvtii  of  a  private  soldier*s  life,  even  without  the  excitement  of  a  state 

afwaHSm*.     Themis  more  danger  of  the  volunteers  failing  through  want 

L0f  plijfliiiv^  ''le  of  lung  man/heH,  exposure  to 

in  the  field ;  and,  tJicrefbre,  pre- 
panlAry  aervice  in  a  camp  would  be  needild,  not  only  to  make  them  good 
polJioMi  but  to  tent  their  powers  of  endurance :  for  it  should  he  borne  in 
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mind  that  a  rohiut  finme  aad  strong  constitution  arc  efiaential  tc 
okncy  of  the  eoldier  ;  and  wanting  tlie»e  {ihyBical  requisite^  tie  best  shut 
would  aociu  become  incapacitated,  and  consequently  an  incujnbraaco  to  tl^M 
service*  ^^ 

In  some  district*,  the  Bnbsoriptions  raiacd  for  tlic  general  expenses  of 
the  volunteer  corps  are  allowed  to  extend  to  aid  the  t*4|iiipnejit  of  mtn  \ 
insuifieient  means  to  prc>vide  li>r  themselves.     This  will  have  a  most  ben 
fioial  effect ;  for  such  men  will  mostly  be  of  a  liardy  chiaa  and  accustome 
to  muficular  activity  or  oiit-ilix>r  oc^nifrntionB;  they  will  be  Mdectcd  l^^cau 
they  poBseaa  the  proper  qualiiicatio)ifl ;  and  many  of  tliem  subfiequentlj 
witli  all  their  miHtary  acrjuiremcnte,  may  join  the  cstabliehed  miuj. 
proportion  as  this  system  pliall  be  extt-nded,  will  the  advantages  resultij 
from  the  volunteer  system  be  increase  fL 

Anotlier  very  beneficial  efFect  might  be  produced — and  will  probalj 
arifie  out  of  the  apirit  of  the  rifle  corps — ^in  the  eiitablisliment  of  riJie  qIu 
for  the  practice  of  rifle-sliooting  na  a  recreation,  with  other  out-door  npur 
and  garner ;  more  especially  if  the«c  ciin  be  encouraged,  bo  a^  to  becoin 
gcnei-al  among  tliat  cla^  of  yomig  men  iiom  which  recruits  are  obtain^ 
ibr  the  army.     Wliatever  may  have  been  said  against  too  much  faith  bein 
placed  ill  good  marksmen,  as  the  ofih/  e.H.'^ential  attribute  for  our  defeude 
mofst  iuihsputaldy  that  aniiy  wldeh,  equally  well  regidated  in  other  [x>inh 
siioll  l>e  much  superior  generally  in  the  art  of  riile-alioc»ting,  will  have  i 
eaonnous  advantage  over  ita  opponent ;  and  even  in  a  greater  degree  tha 
is  usually  supposed. 

There  is  one  class  of  volunteers,  the  formation  of  which  will  be  attende 
with  unexceptionable  advantages ;  and  that  is  localized  bodieii  on  the  < 
for   nervice  near  their  o\m   homes.     Thcjie   may  be   either  artiUery 
infimtry^  or  better  still,  both  combined  :  that   is,  iniUutry  acciuitomed 
exercise  in  the  service  of  gunn  in  liatteiy*     They  will  lie  always  at  th 
homca,  and  at  their  habitual  occuimtions,  till  the  i»criod  of  action  Bliall  arrii 
and  a  very  few  houii^  of  ciccasional  evening  exerc*i«e  will  be  suificie 
particularly    during   peace   time^    to   afford   a   l>aais   of  organization 
Ijodies  wliieh  may  be  then  rapidly  made  very  etiicient  during  war, 
their  service  will  l>e  cliiefly  in  batteries,  or  in  fortified  post^^ — or  if 
the  open  field,   ojily  in   gi-eatly  superior  numbers,   au<l  within   confine 
limit>3,  to  opjwrte  tlcijultory  kudiugsv — they  will  not  need  the  field  equip 
ment,   nor  tliat   reiijied  knowletlge  and   ]>rac(ico  so  necessary  in   ever 
part  of  an  army  in  a  campaign.    Their  drens  may  be  of  a  phiin  description 
Huch  aa  an  artisan's  or  ganiekeeix-r^s  jacket,  and  a  foraging  cap,  whic 
though  of  Kouie  uniform  pattern,  may  Iw  suitable  f*yr  ordinary  wear, 
such  imimj^j  our  coastn  may  be  poweriiiUy  protected  fi*om  any  but  ve 
formidable   efforts*  against  them,  at  the  einallest   expense   and  waate 
resources;  and  at  the  sann^  time,  these  liodies  will  supply  the  place 
i^Uai"  tioope,  for  which  they  will  Ibrm  an  efficient  sul>«titute. 

In  advocating  the  expediency  of  readering  tlie  volunteer  sv&tem  atti'so 
tive  among  the  labouring  claMe»»  as,  generally  »peaking,  the  moeit  rohiu 
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and  haidy  portion  of  the  population,  we  must  not  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing mnj  doubt  of  their  thorough  good  feeling  in  the  cause ;  it  is  absolutely 
MceMuy  to  stimulate,  by  some  substantial  recompence  or  boon,  the 
ezortioiia  of  those  who  are  liying,  as  it  were,  fix)m  hand  to  mouth,  and 
OB  the  amallest  means.  Hie  inducement  may  be  very  moderate ;  still 
il  dunld  be  sudi  as  to  make  the  service  in  some  d^ree  popular  and 
adraatageoiis,  and  cause  men  who  may  be  rejected  or  discharged  to  feel 
it  as  a  ponisfament  or  misfortune. 

Whaterer  may  be  said  in  the  way  of  general  considerations  affecting 
dia  Tofamleer  S3rstem,  will  admit  of  exceptions.  Thus  many  of  the  diffi^ 
eoltifla  In  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of  volunteer  corps  far  service  in  the 
fidd  will  be  greatly  lessened  in  the  case  of  those  which  may  be  chiefly 
ciompoacd  of  young  nien  of  active  habits,  and  not  yet  settled  in  life : 
sodb  as  UBhrenity  corps,  who  would,  without  doubt,  display  a  degree  of 
haidibood,  i^>irit,  and  intelligence  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  troops. 
And  K>  with  regard  to  the  local  bodies.  Such  corps  as  the  dockyard 
Toionteen,  at  all  those  great  establishments,  public  and  private,  should  be 
replaced  mi  an  improved  system ; — a  system  which  should  avoid  expense 
and  encroachment  on  a  valuable  part  of  their  time,  which  were  the  filings 
of  Ihenr  onginai  oiganization,  and  occasioned  thdr  being  broken  up. 

Tbe  noble  apirit  which  originated  the  volimteer  movement  is  one  of 
wfaidi  the  naticm  may  justly  feel  proud ;  it  exhibits  and  fosters  a  patriotic 
and  military  ^irit  in  the  country,  which  will  render  us  more  fit  than  any 
odier  people  to  cope  with  a  powerful  enemy.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
national  movement  will  influence  other  countries;  it  will  dissipate  the 
oroneoaa  idea  that  the  English  are  only  a  trading,  and  not  a  warlike 
people,  and  make  them  more  cautious  of  attacking  us. 

la  actual  service,  the  volunteers  will  be  valuable  beliind  works ;  thus 
rekaaing  a  oorresponding  number  of  the  regular  troops  fh)m  garrison 
iertiae :  bat  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  them,  that  unless 
thej  will  aabmit  to  the  necessary  training  as  soldiers,  and  are  complete  in 
oqpuiisation  aa  in&ntry,  no  general  in  the  world  will  have  any  confidence 
in  them  aa  a  field  £>ice.  The  occasional  embodiment  of  our  volunteers  at 
Mae  of  the  great  camps,  as  before  recommended,  would  appear  the  most 
nailable  meaiis  of  training  them  fi>r  general  service.  It  would  also 
bare  another  good  effect,  by  demonstrating  to  mjmy  who  are  now  carried 
away  by  their  enthusiasm^  how  jSu:  they  may  be  really  calculated  or 
prepared  for  the  necessary  trials  and  sacrifices  incidental  upon  taking  the 
field  in  the  emei^gency.  It  will  then  be  perceived  by  many  that  their 
age,  want  of  physical  stamina,  or  inability  to  dispense  with  habitual 
comfcrts  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  them,  would  render  them 
totally  unequal  to  the  task  they  would  willingly  undertake.  It  would  be 
ftt  better  that  these  should  be  weeded  from  the  field  corps  of  volimteers, 
and  not  remain  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  their  strength  for  actual 
serrice. 

Lastlv,  there  may  be  some  who,  on  reflection,  must  be  aware  that 
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certain  fiiniiljr  ticsi,  or  private  concernfi,  may  imperatively  forbid  their 
joining  the  service  at  the  last  moment,  and  it  would  be  far  better  that 
they  should  withdraw  betimes  from  the  engagement.  For  it  ghould  be 
Iximc  in  miiid  that  these  bodies  are  i-ohinleerSf  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term ;  their  presence  or  continuance  in  the  field  cannot  be  constrained. 
The  effort  to  l>ear  all  the  trials  and  hardflhipe  of  a  campaign  requires  a 
patience  and  endurance  wliich  will  yields  even  where  there  is  thorough 
ardour  in  the  cause,  and  great  jienwnal  courage,  imlt^Bs  supported  by 
phyaical  strength.  The  Volunteer  Corp«  is  a  service  in  which  the  country 
must  trust  entirely  to  tlie  lionoiu-  of  the  individmils  compusing  it ;  and 
certainly,  those  who  shall  stand  the  test  will  be  peculiarly  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  tlie  nation* 

But  while  depreoiting  the  employment  in  the  field  of  any  volunteers 
who  are  not  hardy  and  trained  Roldiers,  or  who  have  houBeholds  to  protect 
and  busin«?as  to  attend  to,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  recommend  the 
withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of  iill  who  are  not  available  for  actual  service 
with  regukr  troops :  &r  from  it.  There  is  not  a  man  who  has  been 
drilled  as  a  volunteer  but  may  be  aerviceable  to  the  commiuiity  in  a 
variety  of  ways  at  home,  by  supplying  the  place  of  regular  soldiers  in 
mounting  guard  oa  sentries,  acting  as  **  orderhes  "  for  transmitting  orders 
between  the  government  officers  and  head-quarters,  as  assistanta  in  the 
hospital  ser\'ice,  as  extra  clerks  in  the  commissariat  and  other  depart- 
ni ents,  and  in  sendng  as  a  mihtary  police.  Indeed  good  service  might 
be  rendered  to  the  country  by  gentlemen  of  chaj-acter,  abihty,  and  intel- 
ligence, Bidhciently  au  fait  to  the  business  of  a  soldier  to  execute  with 
military  precision  and  promptitude  such  duties  as  would  not  involve  any 
greater  amoimt  of  fatigue  and  exposure  tlian  a  n)an  of  average  hmlth 
and  strength  could  sustain  witliout  injury :  tht-y  would  form  a  body- 
guard, comixised  of  iathei-s  of  IkmiJiea  and  the  younger  and  less  robust  of 
the  volunteers,  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  maintaining  the 
peace  of  cities  and  towns;  ^md  competent  to  fill  oiiices  of  trust  in  connect  iou 
with  the  mihtaiy  and  civil  authorities.  The  coimtry  wonld  thus  derive  the 
iiill  benetit  of  the  seriices  of  every  volunteer  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  no  man 
who  had  entered  the  ranks  but  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  was  serving  his  Queen  and  Country  in  the  moat  effective  way* 
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are  fiiabioiia  in  btxik^  a»  tlicre  are  in  the  cut  of  clotlies^  or  the 

baildnig  of  houaes;  and  if  from  the  great  library  of  our  race  we  take  down 

tlia  fffpceaentatiye  volumes,  we  idiall  find  that  successive  ages  difier  ohiiost  as   . 

nmoii  «i  tlie  ieveral  c^:>untrici?  of  the  world.     The  one  half  of  the  century 

•cvceJy  knows  what  the  other  hall*  has  done,  save  through  its  lasting  works, 

aiDQDg  which  bookft  alone  poatess  the  gifl  of  i^peech.    Yet  the  guild  of  litera- 

Umi  properly  know9  no  bounds  of  Bi>ace  or  time*     U  the  tricku  of  cmft  hke 

those  of  wdcty  belong  to  the  paaaing  day,  literature  has  been,  beyond  all 

''fi*f-r  limiLKn  influencea,  enduring  and  continuoiia  in  the  main  current  of  its 

;  ttad  each  period  liaa  been  the  stronger  if  it  has  recognized  so  much 

U  lift  poemWilaan  b&  waa   inherited   from  iIa  predecesHor,    including  the 

fiQWcr  to  conquer  more.    A  powerful  sense  of  brotlicrhcjod  cHngs  to  all  the 

▼ttilable  membeuft  of  the  fraternity,  whoee  highest  diploma  is  posthumous ; 

ind  we  cannot  see  tlie  lingering  representatirea  of  a  paiit  day  depart, 

vilhcitii  feeling  that  one  of  the  great  family  has  gone.     A  writer  whom  we 

hate  iool  in  the  year  just  closed  pecuHarly  associated  past  aorit  present,  by 

ilk  own  hopeiul  work  for  <*  progress"  towards  the  future,  and  his  aflbctionate 

liagniilS  with  the  j>ast^  and  above  all  by  the  strong  persouid  fcehng  which 

brooght  to  his  work.     Leigh  Hunt  belonged  e?wentially  to  the  earlier 

L  of  the  nineteenth  century ;   but^  born  in  the  year  when   Samuel 

died,  living  among  the  old  poets,  and  labouring  to  draw  forth  the 

;  whldi  the  first  half  has  breathed  into  the  latter  half  of  the  c^itury, 

be  «ud  to  have  been  one  of  those  true  servitors  oi'  the  library  who 

t  aU  ages  with  tlvc  one  we  live  in,    The  representative  man  of  a  school 

'  by,  in  his  history  we  read  the  introduction  to  our  oAvn, 

Imac,  the  Either  of  Leigh  Hunt,  w^as  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 

iiillers  in  luxurittiis  Barbadoes.     He  was  sent  lo  develop  better  forlimes 

-Iff  iUidying  at  college  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  w/isettled  in  life ;  for, 

;  obuined  some  repute  as  an  advocate,  and  married  the  daughter  of 

merchant,  Stephen  Shewell,  against  her  father's  pleasure^  Isaac 

sly  opposed  the   sovereign   people  by  espousing  the  aide  of 

npiij^  and  fled  with  broken  ibrtunes  to  England.     Here  he  found  not 

BUeJi  royal  gratitude,  much  popularity  as  a  preacher  in  holy  orders — taken 

m  a  fc^iige  from  want, — but  no  preferment.     With  tutor^iiips,  and  help 

6«m  raladrcs,  he  managed  to  rub  on;  he  Kent  Leigh,  the  first  of  Jus  sons 

horn  m  Enghind,  to  the  scIkk*!  of  Christ   Hof*pital,    and  he  lived  long 

VOQgii  to  see  lum  an  establialied  writer.     Lsaac  was  a  man  rather  under 

Aan  above  the   middle  stature^  fair  in  complexion,  smoothly  liandsome, 

M  iMaging  in  addrens  as  to  be  readily  and  undesen'edly   su expected  of 

tMinccrity,  and  in  mo«t  thingn  utterly  unlike  his  son.     His  wife,  Mary 

I^Mrall^  m  talli  aktider  woman,  wrtli  Qmdctn^  breeding,  a  dark  thoughtful 

f  a  beftrt  tender  beyond  the  wont  of  the  world,  and  a  conscience 
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tendarer  fttill,  contributed  more  than  tlie  fiith^r  to  mimld  the  habita 
feelings  of  the  eon.    School  and  bookfi  did  the  rest.    His  earlier  days,  sa^ 
during  the  long  Bern i- monastic  confinement  of  the  Blue-coat  School,  wc 
passed  in  uncertain  alternations  between  the  care-stricken  home  and  t 
more  luxurious  houses  of  wealthier  relatives  and  friends.     In  bis  time 
Christ  Hospital  wa«  the  very  nui'sery  tbr  a    Rcholarly  scholar.     It  waa 
divided  into  the  commercial,  the  nauticfd,  and  the  grammar  schoob ;  in  all, 
the  scholars  had  hard  fare,  and  much  church  ser^^ice;  and  in  thegrammi 
Bcbool  plenty  of  Greek  and  Latin,     Leigh^s  antecedents  and  school  trainii 
destined  him  for  the  church ;  a  habit  of  stammering,  which  disappeared 
he  grew  up^  was  among  the  adverse  accident*  which  reserved  him  for  the 
vocation  to  which  he  waa  bom — Literature.     But  before  he  lett  the  un- 
settled roof  of  his  parents,  the  youth  had  been  to  other  schools  beaid( 
Christ  Hospital.     His  fetlier  had  been  a  royahst   ^y'mg  fmm  iniuriat 
republicans,  and  doomed  to  learn  in  the  metropolitan  cxmntry  the  comm< 
mint  rust  of  kings.    He  lci>  Americn  u  htwyer,  tc*  Iveconie  a  clergyman  hei 
and  entered  the  pulpit  a  Church  of  England- man,  to  l>ecome,  aAer  the  mi 
eJtample  of  his  wife,  a  Universalist.     Born  ailer  hia  mother  had  suffered 
from  the  teiTors  of  the  revolution,  and  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice,  Leigll^H 
inherited  an  anxious,  speculative  temperament;  to  be  the  sport  of  unimst^H 
ginative  brothers,  who  terrified  him  by  personating  the  hideous  *^Manti- 
chora,"  ab*»ut  which  he  had  tremblingly  read  and  talked,  and  of  school- 
fellows,  with  their  ghostly  traditions  and  rough,  summary,  practical  satire. 
He  had  been  made  acquainted  with  poverty,  yet  familiarized  to  the  siglti^| 
fjf  case  and  retined  luxury.     His  father,  if  **  socially  ''  inclined,  yet  rea^^l 
idoqnently  and  critically ;  his  mother  read  earnestly,  piously,  and  chari- 
tably ;  reading  was  the  business  of  his  school,  reading  was  his  recreation 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  threw  off  liis  blue  coat,  a  tall  stripbirg,  witl 
West  Inrlian  blood,  a  Quaker  conscience,  and  a  fancy  excited  rather  th, 
disciplined  by  his  scholastic  studies,  to  put  on  the  \nx  costume  of  the  day^ 
and  be  tried  in  the  duljious  ordeal  of  its  laxer  customs. 

His  severest   trial  arose  from  the  vanities,  rather  than  the   vices 
which  such  a  youth  would  be  exposed.     He  had  already  beeu  sufBcientl; 
**in  love,*' — now   with    the   anonymous  sister  of  ft    s^'hocJfellow,    next 
with  his  fair  cousin  Fanny,  then  with  the  enchanting  Almeria, — to  be 
shielded  from  the  worst  seductions  that  can  bosct  a  youtli ;  and  he  was 
early  engaged  to  the  lady  wlioin  he  married  in  18{)i>.     But  the  Tioiliet 
beset  him  in  a  shape  of  unwonted  power.     The  stripling,  whoso  csiays 
terrible  Boyer,  of  the  Blue-coat  8chool,  had  cruropUHl  up,  became  tli 
popular  young  author  of  pubHsliPil  p(x*nis,  and  not  iniu'h  later  the  stei 
critic  of  the  AV?r.*,  wliose  ca.<ligatioii8  made  aetora  wince  and  playwrighl 
launch  prologues  at  him.     Thenceforward  the  vieissitudea  of  his  life, 
in  the  inevitable  vicisjiitudes  of  mortality,  were  professional  rather  than 
personal;  though  he  always  threw  his  per,sonaiity  into  his  profession.     Hu 
tried  a  clerkship  under  his  brother  Stephen,  an  attorney  ;  and  a  clerkship 
in  the  War  Offiei*,  under  the  patronage  of  the  dignified  Mr.  Addinftoaf 
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t  Samllj  he  led  the  detik,  legal  or  oiHckl,  for  the  desk  Hteraiyp  to  devota 
limadf  to  the  Examimrj  set  up  \n  1808  with  hu  brother  John.  lie  weat 
Ad  jirlson  tor  two  years  in  1813,  rather  than  forfi^it  his  otmsistency  na  a 
ilicul  writer.  *  \l  was  as  a  vindicator  of  libtnil  principle**  in  politics, 
(word  then  unnsied),  and  art,  that  he  attracted  tlie  fricndiiliip  of 
imd  8h<?lley  J  It  was  to  accomplish  the  literai-y  speculation  of  the 
Lib€rul  that  he  eet  out  for  Italy  in  1H21 ;  it  was  to  f>tudy  luily  and  the 
^uli^i^  with  a  view  to  ♦*  iru prove '*  that  and  other  *^ subjects^"  that  ha 
Ai'ppcxi  ill  Italy  till  the  autumn  of  1825*  He  returned  to  England  to  try 
hk  tetuoe  with  book«  in  prose  and  YCTBey  in  pciriodicak  of  Iub  own  or 
etiieri ;  and  it  was  in  the  mid^t  of  unrebuiiui^lied  work  that  lie  placidly 
Jljd  himself  down  to  sleep  in  August,  185*J, — hifl  kat  words  of  anxiety 
^  Ibr  Itiily  and  her  enlarging  hopes,  hii^  ktest  breath  uttering  inquiries 
mmmtkgea  of  affection-  Tlii«  i*  essentially  a  hterary  life;  hut  it  in 
IpTcn  tr»  II  litexature  in  wliich  there  tV  life, — for  Leigh  Hunt,  although  he 
dvillled  mid  pai&sed  his  days  in  tht-  librar}''|  wan  no  *4>ook-wonn/'  divorced 
fMI  bltBUUi  asdstance,  in  natural  instijicti^  and  alfectionei.  On  the  contraryi 
hr  carri^  into  lujii  i^tudy  a  large  heart  and  a  Btnmg  puine ;  to  him  the  bookn 
ypi  tlie  voice  of  his  fellow- men,  audible  from  the  earliest  ageii|  and 
to  lie  followed  into  his  retreat  by  friciuk  from  the  outer  world. 
Ldgli  Hunt  certainly  wag  not  di-iven  to  this  little-broken  retirement 
'the  wjint  of  qualities  which  are  attractive  in  soiiety,  or  by  the  taatea 
tlurf  render  society  attractive;  but  under  the  force  of  remai^kable  contra- 
dklaoHA  m  hU  clxaracter,  he  wiw  often  fain  to  waive  what  he  desired  and 
ocrnM  eawilj  haTO — **  letting  /  tcould  not  wait  upon  /  7fiaj/^'\  with  an 
»ppiv«oi  caprice  moat  ^^xaMperating  to  the  bystander.  He  profesiH^d  readi- 
ZkHiliir  "whiitever  is  going  fbrwai-d/^  seemed  eiiger  to  meet  tmy  approaching 
and  then  htmg  back  with  a  coy^  reluctant,  anxious  delay,  that 
ill*  own  mit injection  altogether.  Probably  tliia  apparent  ecmtra- 
may  be  traced  to  luj*  origin  and  nurture*  According  to  all 
ncc  respecting  hi«  immediate  progenitors,  he  was  little  of  a  Himt, 
f*rr  in  hi>«  gaiety  and  avowed  love  of  **  the  pleasurable/'  His  natural 
omgy,  wliich  ahowed  it&elf  in  a  robus^t  frame»  a  ix^werfid  voice,  a  great 
capicky  for  endurance,  and  a  strong  will,  seema  to  have  heqn  inlierited 
htt  lilephen  Shewell,  the  stern,  headstrong,  and  implacable.  From  the 
Eidttigr%  poKibly — ^the  gidlant  Knight  Banneret  of  King  William's  Lrisli 
wm  will  pinion  the  doubt^ — hh  mealier  transmitted  her  own  material  ten- 
Hfaisy  lo  AD  orer-eon**cientious,  reflective,  hesitating  temperament,  which 
'Inrw  Imtk  from  any  action  not  man i lost ly  and  imperatively  dictated  by  duty, 
rj  ihowi^d  all  these  cont radii  tory  traits  even  in  his  anpert  and  1  tearing. 
.ic  waa  tall  rather  tlian  otherwii^e, — five  ft^et  ten  inches  and  a  half 
^km  iiica«tired  for  the  8t.  Jamea'a  Volunteers;  though,  in  common  with 
mn  whlMis  kctglh  i*  in  the  l)ody  rather  than  the  legs  his  height  diminished 
li  ka  adfanoed  in  hie.  He  was  remarkably  straight  and  upright  in  his 
ritb  a  abort,  firm  step,  and  a  ch*^rful,  almo&t  dashing  approach, — 
,  bitttihtBg,  and  making  hi^  voice  heaxd  in  little  inarticulate  ejacu- 
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lationa  aa  be  met  a  friend,  in  an  irrepressible  satisfaction  at  the  encounter 
tlmt  not  uniVeqnently  conveyed  high  gratification  to  the  arriver  who  w»s 
thus  greeted.  He  had  straight  hlack  hair,  which  he  wore  parted  in  the 
centre ;  a  dark  but  not  pale  euniplexion ;  features  comjibunded  between 
length  and  a  certiiin  irregubirity  of  outhne,  characteristic  of  I  he  American 
mould;  black  eyebrows,  firroly  marking  the  edge  of  a  brow,  over  which 
was  a  singularly  upright,  fhit,  white  forehead,  and  under  which  beamed  a 
pair  of  eyes  dark,  brilliant,  reilecting,  gay^  and  kind,  ivith  a  certain  Icjok  of 
observant  humour,  that  siiggested  an  idea  of  what  is  called  slyness  when  it 
in  applied  to  children  or  girls ;  for  he  had  not  the  aspect  given  to  him  in 
one  of  hi«  pfirtraita,  of  wMch  he  stud  tlmt  "  the  fellow  looked  as  tf  he  had 
stolen  a  tankard."  He  had  a  head  massive  and  tall,  and  larger  than  mot>t 
men'a, — Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keat«  wore  hats  which  be  could  not  put  on ; 
but  it  was  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  figure,  ita  outlinee  being  peculiarly 
smooth  and  devoid  of  **  bumps.**  His  xipper  !ip  was  long,  his  mouth  large 
and  bard  in  the  fleali ;  his  cliin  retreating  and  gentle  like  a  womanV  Ilia 
doping  shoulders,  not  very  wide,  ahuost  concealed  the  ample  proportions 
of  his  chest ;  though  that  was  of  a  compasa  which  not  every  pair  of  arms 
could  span.  He  looked  like  a  man  cut  out  for  action, — a  soldier ;  but  he 
shntnk  from  ]>hy8ical  content,  telling  you  that  his  sight  was  ^ort,  and  that 
he  was  **  timid/'  We  shall  understand  tliat  mistaken  candour  Wtter  when 
yre  have  examined  his  character  a  little  further.  Yet  he  did  shrink  from 
using  his  vigorous  faculties,  even  in  many  ways.  Nature  had  gified 
him  with  an  inteneie  cbamatic  YH?reeption,  an  e:Kqiiisite  ear  for  music,  and 
a  voice  of.  extraordinary  compass,  power,  flexibiOty,  and  beauty.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  C  below  the  line  to  the  F  sharp  above :  there  were  no 
"  passages  "  that  he  could  not  execute ;  the  quahty  was  sweet,  clear,  and 
ringing:  he  would  equally  have  sung  the  music  of  Don  Giovanni  or 
SaraMrOy  of  Oroveso  or  3IaoMettt}  Secomlo.  Tet  nature  had  not  endowed 
him  with  some  of  the  quaUtie^  needed  for  the  practice  musician, — ^lie  had 
no  aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivance,  but  fiiint  enjoyment  of  power  for  its 
own  sake.  He  dubWed  on  the  pianotbrte;  deligliled  to  repeat  airs  pleadng 
or  plaintive ;  and  if  he  would  occasionally  fiing  himself  into  the  audaciotis 
revels  q(  Don  Giovanni^  he  preferred  to  be  Lindoro  or  Dnn  Otiavio ;  and 
still  more,  by  the  help  of  his  falsetto,  to  didly  with  the  tender  tieble  of  the 
Countess  in  Fi(j(tr(\  or  Polh/  in  Beggars'  Opera.  This  waiving  of  the  potential, 
this  preference  tor  the  lightsome  and  tender,  ran  through  all  his  character, 
— ^save  when  duty  bade  him  draw  upon  his  stei'ner  resources ;  and  then 
out  came  the  inHexibility  of  tlxe  Bhewell  and  the  unyielding  determination 
of  the  Hunts.  But  as  soon  as  the  occa'*ion  passed,  the  nunmer  passed  vn\\i 
it;  and  the  man  whose  solemn,  elear-voic€<l  indignation  had  made  the  vt'tj 
iloor  and  walls  vibrate  was  seen  tenderly  and  blandly  extenuating  the 
error  of  Ida  persecutor  and  gaily  confessing  to  a  community  of  mistake » 

Willie  he  was  yet  at  school,  Hunt  Wiis  pronounced  by  one  of  Ins  sdiool- 
fellows  a  **fool  fur  refining*' — ^that  is,  one  who  was  a  fool  in  his  judgment 
through  a  hair-splitting  anxiety  to  be  precise.     A  boy  all  his  life,  tJuB 
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11)1  ble  of  his  boyhood  attended  liiiii  tlirougbout.  He  has  been 
to  H;imlet, — only  it  wan  a  Ilmnlct  who  was  not  a  prince,  but  a 
kard-worldng  man.  The  defect  was  increased  in  Leigb  Hunt^  as  it 
mdexAly  was  in  the  prince,  by  a  certain  imperfection  in  understanding, 
iffirecmting^  or  thoroughly  mastering  tlie  material,  tangil>le,  physical  part 
ftalure.  This,  again^  is  inconsistent  with  Ms  own  account  of  himself, 
It  will  be  confirmed  by  a  close  criticai  scrutiny  of  his  writingR,  Over- 
■ssttire,  he  waa  exquisitely  conscioua  of  such  physical  perceptions  i\&  he 
buL  He  was  passionately  fond  of  uiusic,  which  he  took  to  iir  we  have  seen* 
Ue  waa  keenly  impreased  by  painting  imd  by  colours, — which  he  defined 
with  imcertainty,  unless  they  were,  what  he  liked  them  to  be,  very  intense- 
He  rercUed  in  tlie  asj^ct  of  the  country, — but  needed  literary,  poetic,  or 
penooiil  attftocintion,  or  liabit,  to  help  the  appreciation  of  the  lmld^^cape. 
Hii  immation,  his  striking  appearance,  hia  manly  voice,  its  swcetneBs  and 
flexibility,  the  exhaust  less  fancy  to  which  it  gave  utterance,  his  almost 
bwalhfgwly  tender  manner  in  saying  tender  things,  his  eyes  deep,  bright, 
aodgenul,  with  a  dash  of  cunning,  his  delicate  yet  emphatic  homage, — 
all  made  him  a  **  dangerous''  man  among  women; — and  he  shrank  back 
torn  the  danger,  the  quickest  to  take  alarm ;  confessing  that  "  to  err  is 
'  m  if  he  had  erred  in  any  but  the  most  theoretical  or  imaginative 
I  Bemind  liim  of  his  practical  virtue,  and,  to  disprove  your  too 
^^BFDimible  construction,  he  would  give  you  a  sermon  c>n  the  sins  of  the 
^^H^,  hallowed  by  quotations  from  the  Bible^ — of  which  he  was  as  much 
^^^Mfev  u  any  cleTgyman — ^and  illustrated  by  endless  quotations  from  the 
^^^pto  in  all  laogoages,  with  innumerable  biographical  anecdotes  of  the 
^^Bl  poets,  to  prove  the  fearful  peril  of  the  fir^t  step ;  and  also  to  prove 
tliitf  though  men,  they  were  not  bad  men ; — that  it  is  not  for  ns  to  cast 
tbefint  atone,  and  tliat,  probably,  if  thoy  had  been  diflerentj  their  poetry 
VCNkM  have  suffered,  to  the  grievous  loss  of  the  hbrary  and  mankind. 

He  ijiculcated  the  study   of  minor  pleasures  with  so  much  industry, 

fim  hia  writingH  have  caused  him  to  be  taken  for  a  minor  vt»liiptuary. 

Hii  fpecud  apparatUB  for  the  luxury  consisted  in  some  old  cloak  to  put  about 

hit  Aoilider»  when  cold — ^which  he  allowed  to   slip  off  while  reading  or 

;  in  a  tire — "  to  toast  his  feet  " — ^ which  he  let  out  many  times  in 

^Kf^  with  as  many  apologies  to  the  servant  for  the  trouble ;  imd  in  a 

of  £ve,  which  he  preposterously  restricted  for  *a  fancied   delicacy  of 

atkd  a  fancied  poison  in  everything  agreeable,  and  which  he  could 

taste  for  a  natural  dubiess  of  palate.     Unable  to  perceive  the 

of  ilowers,  he  habitually  strove  to  imagine  it.     The  Epicurean  in 

theorjr  waa  aomething  like  a  Stoic  in  practice  ;  and  he  would  break  off  an 

**flrlade**  OO  the  pleasures  of  feasting  to  ease  his  hmiger,  literally,  with  a 

MippV  of  brood  ;   turning  round  to  enjoy  by  proxy,  on  report,  the  daintier 

M  which  he  had  provided  for  others.    Eyeing  the  meat  in  another^s  plate, 

ke  woidil  quote  Peter  Pindar — 

**  Oil  my  life,  I  could  ttim  j 

On  mch  protty-looking  m 
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but  would  etill,  with  tlie  reliiih  of  Lazarillo  de  Torraes,  Btick  to  hia 
**  staff  of  liie/'  and  quaff  hia  wat«r<  joviallj  repeating  after  Arwistroi 
"  Nought  like  the  simple  elt?ment  dOutes." 

Now,  most  excellent  reader,  are  you  in  mmeth'wg  at  a  condition 
imderstaiid  the  man's  account  of  his  own  fellings — his  "uiiprovii 
and  his  "  timidity."  He  had  no  grasp  of  thingB  materia] ;  but 
ting  his  own  defects,  he  so  hesitated  ai  any  arithmetical  effort,  that  be 
scarcely  count.  He  lias  been  seen  unable  to  lind  B$.  Bd.  in  a  drawer  fhll  of 
half-crowns  and  ahiUiLng*,  since  he  could  not  aee  the  **  sixpence.**  Hence  hi* 
Btewardsiiip  waa  all  performed  by  othei-s.  He  laboured  enonnoufilv,— 
making  fresh  work  out  of  eveiy  tiling  he  did  ;  for  he  would  not  mention 
anythmgi  however  parenthetically,  without  **  verifying"  it.  H«nee 
true  that  he  had  scarcely  time  for  Btewardship,  unleaa  he  had  neg] 
hln  work  and  wages  as  a  master-workman.  He  saw  nothing  until  it 
j^reseiited  Itijelf  to  him  in  a  sort  of  literary,  theoretical  aspect,  and  henoe 
endowed  his  friends^  all  round,  with  fictitiDus  characters  founded  on  &0I. 
One  was  the  tliritly  houf*ewife,  another  the  steady  man  of  bustnesa,  a  thir^ 
the  i>oetic  cnthuaiaiit — and  so  on.  And  he  acted  on  these  estimates,  until 
Bometimes  he  found  out  las  mistake,  and  coniesaed  that  he  **  had  been 
deceived.'^  The  discovery  was  sometimes  as  imaginary  as  the  original 
estimate,  and  friends,  whose  sterhng  qualities  he  c^idd  not  overrate,  have 
seen  him,  for  the  discovei-y  of  his  mistake  in  regard  to  some  ^cied  gnice^ 
avert  his  eye  in  cold  '*  disappointment."  He  made  the  same  snppoattitiouft 
discoveries  and  estimates  with  himself.  His  mother  had  the  jaundioe 
before  ho  was  bom ;  he  had  unquestionably  a  tendency  to  bilious  afft 
tions;  in  the  Greek  p>et'»  account  of  Hercules  and  the  Serpents,  thenii 
timid,  becfliuie  mortal,  child,  who  is  aghast  at  the  horrid  visitors  sent  by 
the  relentless  Juno,  is  called,  as  Leigh  Hunt  translated  the  oft-repeated 
quotation,  "the  extremely  bilioua  IpLiclus;^'  and  ]>eing  bilioua,  Leigh 
Hunt  set  himself  down  as  "  timid/'  He  had  probably  felt  hia  heart  beat 
at  the  approach  of  danger^  been  startled  by  a  sudden  noi*e,  or  hesitated 
**  to  snuft'  a  candle  with  his  fingers,"  which  Chai'les  the  Fifth  said  would 
make  any  man  know  fear.  Yet  he  had  braved  persi?culion  in  the  roftisal 
to  fag  at  school ;  was  an  undaunted  though  not  skihtil  rider ;  a  swimmer 
not  unacquainted  with  drowning  risks ;  un dismayed,  except  for  others^ 
when  passing  the  roaring  torrent  at  the  broad  ford, — whei  braving  ship- 
wreck in  the  BritiBli  Channel,  or  the  thunder-hurricane  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  he  instantly  confronted  the  nistic  boors  who  cliallcnged  him  on 
the  Thames,  or  in  the  Apennines,  and  stood  unmoved  to  ilice  the  sentenott 
of  a  criminal  court,  though  the  sentence  waa  to  be  the  iTunishment 
most  dreaded- — the  prison. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  who  came  fi*om  school  to  be  tlir 
orifcic,  first  of  the  drama,  then  of  Uteratiire  imd  i*olitic« ;  and  tlieu  to 
workman  in  the  schools  where  he  had  criticized.     He  brought  to 
labours  great  powers,  often  left  latent,  *and  used  only  in  their  superii< 
action ;  a  defective  perception  of  the  tangible  part  of  the  subject ;  t5" 
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JMgpMtioo  active,  but  orerrating  its  own  duire  in  tlie  buBinefig ;  an  im* 
piikrr#  will,  checked  by  an  over-scinipulous,  over- conscientious  habit  of 
"  tH****"C i^^  a  nice  Ui&lQ^  and  an  overwhelming  s}"mjmrhj  with  every  foi'm 
iftd  iipert  of  liumaa  enjoyment,  siLfiering^  or  aspiration.  1  liis  pnbUe  conduct, 
^  durotioo  to  **  truth,"  wbetlier  in  poHtica  or  art,  won  him  aflouration 
ad  illmitrknia  friendships.  In  a  society  of  rnnny  severed  circles  he  formed 
mB  pcaire,  around  wiiich  were  gathered  Lanih,  OIHer,  Baniet,  Mitchell, 
SMl^t  KeaU^  Byixin»  Hazllttf  Blanchard,  Forbter,  Carlyle,  and  many  morei 
diptdrtcd  or  still  living ;  some  of  them  centres  of  circles  in  which  Leigh 
llml  WHS  a  waoderer^  but  ail  of  them,  in  one  d*^ce  or  other,  attesting 
ihttff  atthtfantiai  Talue  for  his  cliaractcr.  They  in^uenced  lum,  he  in- 
BatBCirf  Ibem,  and  through  them  the  hterature  and  ix»Jitjc8  of  the  centuty, 
mm^  largely,  perhapiev  than  any  one  of  them  alone.  Let  ub  aee,  then, 
what  it  waa  thiU  he  did. 

Even  in  the  A^ews  of  1605,  when  he  was  barely  of  age,  and  when  he 
vrole  with  the  daahing  confidence  of  a  youth  wielding  the  combined  ideati 
oC  Smm  JfihoAon  and  Voltaire,  the  **  damned  boy,'*  a;^  Kemble  called  him, 
MiahBabisd  a  repute  for  cultivation^  conahstency,  taste,  and  independence; 
Mil  ha  Cfjginated  a  tityle  of  contemporary  criticism  unknown  to  the  news- 
fifm  pfem.  In  other  wordii^  he  brought  the  standards  of  criticinni  which 
had  b«*?rc  been  confined  to  tlie  lecture  of  acadeniiea  or  the  hbraiy,  into 
Ihi  daiij  liienitiire  which  aids  in  aliaping  men***  judgments  a»  they  rise, 

Wa  bava  aeen  how,  under  a  name  l>orrowed  tiom  the  Tory  prty,  the 
BmmiJur  was  establiiihed,  with  Uttle  premeditation,  a  literary  ambition,  and 
ikahofia  of  realising  a  mode^  wage  for  the  work  done*  It  found  hterature, 
paillj)  aipecially,  Bunk  to  the  fecbl^t,  tamest,  and  most  artificial  of  graces^ 
— tha  rcactioit  upon  the  long- felt  influence  lefl  by  the  debauchery  of 
iha  Sittarta  and  the  vulgarer  coarseness  of  tlie  early  Georges.  It  found 
aoiiaFcha  and  statesmen  again  forgetting  the  great  lefi^ns  of  the 
oonvlittition,  with  tlie  press  alavishly  acquiescing.  In  1808,  an 
Mk  ICajor  liad  a  **  caae"'  againat  the  Horse  Guardis  of  most  corrupt  and 
iMl  licroiuritiain :  the  E^amino'  published  the  case,  and  suatained  it.  In 
IMi  a  draoga  of  ministry  wa«  announced  :  tlio  Examiner  hailed  "the 
■ami  of  bteannga  that  might  bts  involved  in  nuch  a  change ; "  adding,  "  Of 
dl  mooafciiat  itidead,  amee  tho  Revolution,  the  succesBor  of  George  the 
TIM  will  have  the  fincat  opportunity  of  becoming'  nobly  popular."  In 
Itit,  OD  Sit.  Patrick's  day,  a  loyal  band  of  gnaste  dgniiicantly  abstained 
iam  pajtRg  the  aaaal  courtesy  to  tlie  tc^ast  of  the  Prince  H^genlf  and 
4a^|lbcd  down  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  tried  to  speak  up  for  liis  royal  and 
fiagflill  friend,  A  writer  in  a  morning  paper  supplied  the  omitted  homage 
in  a  pOCBl  more  '    '  -  tvr  its  wretched  verse  than  for  the  fulsome  strain 

Hvhioil  H  aalk'i  'ico  the  '*  Protector  of  the  Artis"  the  **  Alsecenaa 

■f  Iha  Agr,"  lhi>  "  Glory  of  the  People,"  a  **  Great  Prince,*'  attended  by 
Ufliiaur,    Virtue^    Truth,   and    other   illustrious   vassals,     llie 
ihowed  \ij^  this  fttUy  by  simply  turning  it  into  English,  and  In 
f  daaaribing  the  [Kjsition  and  popular  estimate  of  the  Prince, 
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Fur  all  these  variouij  acta  the  Examines*  wa**  prosecuted,  vritli  va 
fortunes;  but  in  the  last  case  it  was  fined  l,O0a/.^  and  lU  editor  and 
publisher,  the  brothers  Leigh  and  Jolm  Himt,  were  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  The  Examiner  was  no  extravagant  or  violent 
paper ;  its  writing  was  pretty  nearly  of  the  standard  that  would  be  re- 
quired now  for  8t}  le,  tone,  and  sentiment ;  but  what  would  now  be  a  matter 
of  course  in  cultivated  style,  elevated  tone,  and  independent  sentiment^ 
was  then  supposed  to  be  not  open  to  writers  miprotected  by  privilege 
of  Parliament.  Not  that  the  paper  stood  alone.  Other  ^^-riters,  both  in 
town  and  country',  vied  with  it  in  ijide]3endence ;  it  excelled  chieilv, 
perhaps,  in  the  hterary  finish  which  Leigh  Hunt  imparted  to  joumaUsn ; 
but  it  was  the  more  conspicuous  fur  that  tuiLsh.  Its  boldness  won  it  high 
esteem.  Offers  caine  from  **diBtingiiished"  f|uarters,  on  the  one  aide^  to  bribe 
its  silence  for  the  Eoyal  Horse  Guards  and  its^  peccadilloes ;  on  the  other,  lo 
supply  the  proprietors  witli  siihscription,  mipport,  and  retaliatory  evidence. 
The  Examiner  equally  declined  all  encroachments  on  its  complete  inde- 
pendence, which  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  exclusiveness.  This  conduct 
told.  The  journal  was  thought  dangerous  to  the  regime — it  was  pnjee- 
cuted,  and  its  success  was  only  the  greater.  The  Court  ceased  to  be  what 
it  had  been,  and  the  pohricai  system  changed :  the  press  of  England 
became  generally  what  the  Examiner  was. 

The  Reflector  was  a  quarterly  journal  ^  based  on  the  Examiner  and  its 
corps.  Its  more  literary  portion  in  its  turn  laid  tlie  l>asis  for  the  Itulicatorf 
m  which  Leigh  Hunt  designed,  with  due  deference,  to  revive  the  caeayB  of  the 
old  Spectator  and  Taller,  The  grand  distinction  was,  that  in  lieu  of  mere 
literary  recreation,  hke  the  illustrious  work  of  AddLson,  Steele,  and  Swift, 
it  more  directly  proposed  to  indicate  the  sources  of  pleasurable  association 
and  a3sthetical  improvement.  In  the  Reflector^  the  Indicator^  2\Ukr^  and 
subsequent  works  of  the  same  class,  Leigh  Himt  was  aaaisted  by  Lamb, 
Barnes  [utlerwartls  editor  of  the  Timeff\^  Aikin,  Mitchell  [Aristoplianes], 
Keats,  SheUey,  Ilazhtt,  and  Egerton  Weblie, — the  last  cut  short  in  a  career 
rendered  certain  by  his  accomplishments,  his  music,  his  wit,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary command  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  diought.  As  in  Robin 
Hood's  biuid,  each  man  could  l»eat  his  master  at  some  one  art,  or  perhaps 
more;  but  none  excelled  him  in  telling  short  stories,  with  a  simplicity,  a 
pathos,  and  a  force  that  had  their  protot}^>e  less  in  the  tales  of  Steele  and 
Addison,  than  in  the  romantic  pcKrta  of  Italy.  Few  essayists  have  equalled, 
or  approached,  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  combined  versatility,  inventioii, 
and  finisli  of  \ua  misceKaneous  prose  writings;  and  few,  indei^d,  have 
brought  fiuch  varied  synapathiea  to  call  forth  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader — and  always  to  good  purpose, — in  favour  of  kindna^,  of  reilection, 
of  natural  pleasures,  of  culture,  and  of  using  the  available  resources  of 
life.  He  used  to  boa.st  that  the  Indicator  hiid  the  foundation  for  the  **  two- 
penny trash "  wliich  assumed  a  more  practicid  and  widely  popular  form 
under  Charles  Knight's  enterprise.  It  lias  had  a  host  of  imitators,  but  h 
still  special,  mid  keejis  its  place  in  the  libi'ary. 
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to  fvijy  tlxftt  Jie  bnd  desired 
-a  species  of  unconcealed 
Ibrgeiy,  ailer  the  mnnner  of  a  more  cultivated  and  critical  Pepja;  and  that 
Uie  bookseller  persuaded  him  to  make  it  a  novel : — of  liis  dramatic  works, 
^-ttltboiigh  ha  had  an  ambition  to  be  counted  among  BdtiHli  dramatints,  and 
had  «.  discriminating  dramatic  taste, — that  he  combined,  with  the  imperfect 
giwp  0^  the  tanirlble,  a  positive  indifference  to  dramatic  literature.     The 
ic  work  which  is  reputed  to  be  tlie  moat  interesting  of  his  composi- 
in  thin  stj-le^  the  Princes  Marriage^  is  still  unacted  and  unpublished. 
But  in  regard  to  the  veritable  British  Parn as.su s,  he  had  8olid  work  to 
do,  and  he  did  it.   Poetry  amongst  us  had  Buuk  to  the  lowest  gi'ade.   Leigh 
Htmt  foand  the  mild  Hayley,  and  the  mechanical  Darwin,  occupying  the 
fiifid,  Pope  the  accredited  model,  and  he  revoked  against  the  cop^liix^k 
Yeraiicntiotii  the  complacent  subserviency  and   mean    moralitiea  of  the 
an  poeBeBsion.    He  had  read  earnestly  and  extensively  in  the  classics, 
and  EtigUah ;  he  carried  with  him  to  prison  the  Purnmo  Italiano^ 
•  fins  collection  of  Italian  poetical  writers,  in  fifty-two  volumes;  and  he 
Wm  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  he  found  common  to  the  poetical 
iipcihUc  of  all  ages.     He  selected  the  episode  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
yAxim  Dante  places  in  the  Inferno^  and  whose  history  was  dihgently  hunted 
up  to  f  tdl  in  the  Stor^  of  JiiTmni*     In  it  Leigh  Hunt  insisted  on  breaking 
the  Ml  cadence  for  which  Pope  waa  tlie  professed  authority,  as  he  broke 
the  set  morals  which  had  followed  in  reaction  upon  the  licence  of 
raipifi.     He  allocked  the  world  with  colloquiahsms  in  the  heroic 
and  with  extenuations  of  the  faidt  committed  by  the  two  lovers 
the  law  matrimonial*     The  offence,  too,  was  perpetrated  1  ly  a  writer 
to  ptiflOQ  for  bearcHng  the  constituted  authorities.     The  poem 
its  fate  were  characteristic  of  the  man  and  liis  position  in  poetical 
£lmrtlTe.     The  work  was  designed  as  a  picture  of  Italy,  and  a  tale  of  the 
aflections  rebelling  jigainst  a  tyranny  more  corrupt  thivn  the  licence 
it  daiined  to  clieck.     But  when  he  wrote  it,  the  poet  had  not  been 
m  lUkly;  md  afterwarda,  with  habitual  anxiety  to  be  ^  ^  right, /^  he  corrected 
nttfftakefl  in  the  scenery — such  as  **  the  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the 
ti«0^**  where  tliere  arc  no  such  cottages  as  he  imagined,  and  smoke 
11  tio  fifAtttre  in  the  lands«ipe.     He  also  restored  the  true  historical  con- 
dajvoOj  and  instead  of  a  gentlemanly  duel,  cotmne  U  faiif^  made  the  tale 
tiui  in  the  fierce  double  murder  by  the  hiLsband.     In  ita  original  sliape, 
ikm  StGry  of  Rmini  touched  many  a  heart,  and  created  more  sensation  for 
it*  hokler  verse  and  nature  than  otliers  which  followed  it ;  in  its  amended 
iDrtD  it  gaini^d  in  truth  to  art  and  fact,  and  in  force  of  verse  and  colouring. 
I4^  Hunt  had  not  the  sustained  melody  and  pulpit  morals  of  the  Lake 
MmoI;   but  he  gave  the  example  and  encouragement  to  writers  of  still 
Ibrce  and  beauty*     He  vindicated  human  right  against  f^tiicial 
U  and  aiiflered  imprisonment,  and  denunciation  more  bitter  than  that 
m  Shelley,  whose  political  vindications  burst  forth  with  Buch  a 
of  eloqitiCSioe  and  imagination  in  thu  UevoU  of  Islam.    Leigh  Hunt 
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Qfiaerted  tlie  beaiify  of  natural  passion, — but  lie  did  it  tenderly 
obliquely,  liimself  retuming  from  the  .sligbtest  tJijstc  of  pasrion  to  *^  i 
domesticities,"  balf  begging  pardon  Ibr  liis  hardiliood,  and  tlrna  by  imp 
cation  confessing  his  naughtincfis;  and  all  the  while  hinting  at  the  delic 
subject  of  his  talc  by  drciunstancej  rather  than  following  it  to  ita  full 
inspirationia.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ston/  of  Rimini  is  seene-painting,  m 
if  it  were  told  by  some  bystander  in  the  Btreet,  or  some  tojxjgrftphic 
vieitor  of  the  place.  In  the  scene  where  the  lovera  m  dangerously  i 
filially  fall  to  reading  "  Lanncelot  of  the  Lake," — **  qittl  gicmo  nan  h*jertn 
piu  avanti^'^thQ  hirgcr  portion  of  tlie  canto  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  garden.  Leigh  Hunt  does  nut,  as  Keats  did^  describe  the  »ckening 
pftaAon  that  gave  the  LfmUa  so  ghastly  a  sense  of  her  own  hated  form,- 
ncw  doea  be,  as  in  tlie  Lamia ^  pursue  the  couple  to  the  place  where  Lovei 
**  IIoverM  and  buzz'd  his  winj^  wih  tcarfUl  roar 
Abovtf  the  liutel  of  their  cliamhcr  door.** 

If  Pharisaical  criticii  discovered  objectionable  "tendencies**  in  paiwage 
almost  in  the  omitted  passages  of  his  writings — they  could  find  bo  such  in 
petnoua  and  i?iiblinie  ai-gumtmt  as  that  to  which  the  Ilrcoit  of  Ishm 
ill  the  canto  where  *' the  meteor  to  its  far  raorasa  returned;"  nor  such 
lines  as  show  that  a  fair  aiithoress,  whose  book  has  been  "  the  rage*' 
Mudie's^  had  be*n  among  the  myriads  of  Shelley *8  readers.     But  althc 
hesitating  himself  to  plunge  into  the  inipctuons  torrent  of  pii^sion,  lik^ 
the  fowl  mistrnstfid  of  its  own  titnesa  for  so  stormy  watei'H,  Leigh  Iltint 
was  tlie  fi*iend,  instigator,  and  encourager  of  that  i-ebeOion  of  letters 
in  the  earlier  half  of  onr  age  produced  Keats  and  Shelley,  and  the 
literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Txiueteenth  century. 

Others  improved  upon  the  example,  no  doubt,  and  bore  awny  the 
**  honor€»y  At  a  late  day,  Lord  John  EiLSrfell  obtained  for  Leigh  Himt  a 
royal  peui+ion  of  £200  a  year^ — a  naoet  welcome  and  gratefidly  acknow- 
ledged compensiition  of  time  and  money  torn  from  him  in  early  years* 

Leigh  Hunt's  roiiwieliancons  poems  extend  over  a  great  vai'iety 
subjects,  from  the  classic  legend  of  Hero  amd  Leander^  to  the  medii^'V 
fabliau  of  the  GentU  Arnmm\  and  the  satii-ical  critique  of  the  Feast  of  i 
Poeis.  Tliis  last  was  published  early  in  the  author's  maturer  career ;  it  1 
**in  Ids  second  maimer/*  and  he  aiterwards  revised  many  of  the  dicta  on 
contemporary  iviiters  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  chairman  on 
thai  festive  occasion^  Apollo.  But  it  helped  to  loosen  the  trammek  of 
•aiWMtionalism  in  Terse.  The  Gentle  Arjuour,  although  true  to  a  modem 
Tefaaneit,  is  also  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  chivali-y ;  it  relates,  in 
straightforward  language,  how  a  knight  who  had  reftised  the  bidding  of 
liis  tEkistress  to  defend  a  falsehood — not  her  o\\'n — ^is  punished  by  receiiTng 
the  most  feminine  of  garments  as  his  cogni^jance  at  a  tournament ;  and 
how,  wearing  tJiat  iilone^  lie  takes  in  Ids  own  person  a  bloody  and 
reproving  vengeance  for  the  slight,  in  the  end  winning  both  fight  and  ladjr^ 
The  subject  was  thought  "  indelicate  **  by  some  who  were  less  refined  t^ 
the  author— some  dcsceiidants,  petchance,  of  tJie  pi"ovcrbi«l  PeiJping  Tom' 
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^T  i^  a  flowing  mid  vivid  recital  of  tLc  ancient  tale. 
__  lu  good  speciiiiens  of  the  irpirit  as  well  as  execution  of 
Le^h  Himt*t»  poietical  wnting».  Of  some  of  liis  smaller  pieces  it  may  be 
'  irl  Lecotm?  elfljsdc  in  his  lifetime — sucli  as  the  reverential 
I.ock  orMiU oil's  Haii-^'  which  he  posstssed;  the  exquisite 
pRrmial  i*  if  the  lines  *^To  T.  L,  IL^  in  Sickiieas;''  and  the 

ffaiidfy  Clii»nti.iM  .  .^.iiltation  of  charity  m  hia  Abon-ben-Adhem. 

Am  frw  men  brought  their  jXirsoniility  more  thoroughly  into  their 
m  few  tntitij  out  of  the  bookworm  pale  iiforcsaid,  were  nioi-e 
i^ghl^  saturated  with  literature.  He  saw  every  fixing  through  books, 
or  »w  it  dimly.  Speaking  of  hia  return  from  Italy,  he  writes: — "I 
iHWil»d  more  at  honie  in  England,  even  with  Arcadian  idealisms,  than  I 
bad  hteu  m  tbe  liviid  iit^arer  their  birthplace ;  for  it  waa  in  England  I  first 
IbtUid  them  in  books,  and  with  England  even  my  Italiiiu  books  were  more 
iM0Cial4>d  lliAn  with  Italy  itaelf/*  And  sjwaking  of  tlie  Purnaso  lialianOy 
lit  foc*  on : — **  Tliin  bo<:»k  aided  SpcnB^^r  hiinf?elf  iu  fiULng  my  English 
^  *^  god«  »md  nymphs, — of  enchantreaaes  and  magicians ; 

hit  ~-  ..„..  .^  L  be  tsui-priaed  to  know  to  what  a  literal  e^ttent  sucli 
IMv  tl>e  ensf?.**  He  used  to  *'  en\'y  '^  the  *'  housdiold  waggon  that  one 
ftltete  V    '  -rtcred  lanes"  for  its  wandeiingB,  but  was  daunted  at 

tine  Ut  1 1  of  **pariiii  objections^*  and  raih^  society;  and  m 

he  evtjf  recurred  to  **  the  stationary  domesticities."  He  failed  Lu  practical 
bec&uae  he  wa^  not  guided  in  it  by  Htei-ature.  He  could  only 
fm  much  of  it  a^  he  found  in  tlie  cyclopaidia.  On  the  other 
he  ciyold  render  all  that  literature  could  give.  His  memory  was 
floQft;  and  to  tiy  him  iu  history,  biography,  bibliograjihy,  or  topo- 
gmpl^,  was  to  draw  forth  an  oral  **  article "  on  the  topic  in  question. 
AjAl  Ufti  where  was  the  Ouse^  and  he  would  tell  you  c^f  all  the  rivers  so 
called;  what  were  th*.'  Injoks  on  a  given  subject,  and  you  had  the  list; 
**  wiio  was  Colonel  O'Kelly  V^  and  you  had  a  sketch  of  the  colonel,  of  Uie 
**  Eclip«s»i,"  of  EiJecnu,  and  of  hox'se* racing  in  general^  as  distinguished 
lh«  racing  of  the  ancients  or  the  modem  riderless  races  of  Italy — 
Wlier«,  M  in  Florence,  may  still  be  seen  a  specimen  of  the  biga  sweeping 
ftmsd  the  meta  ^^frrvidls  evitata  rotis'^  His  conversation  was  an 
exhaofltleas  Curimitits  of  Literature,  llie  delighted  visitor  read  his  host, 
^-Util  it  waa  fii  "         '      '  ,  with  cordial  voice  naturally  pitched  to 

tvmy  change  "t  l  gcMurc,  sparkling  eyes,  and  overflowing 

pympaihy.  In  society  Leigh  Hunt  was  ever  the  pcrl*ect  genileman,  not  in 
ike  Ciahion,  Imf  '-  -  •  the  scholar  and  the  noble-minded  man.  But  hia 
IffiflyeniOe  waa  rather  than  removed,  by  his  desire  to  agree  iiidth 

thoie  arooiid  ldiii»  and  to  fall  in  with  the  humour  uf  the  hour*  He  was 
'|k-n.>r  liifiwo  to  his  reader,  either  in  liia  books,  or,  best  of  aU,  in  liis  liomo, 
liarity  tested  his  udkUing  courtesy,  daily  intercourse  brought 
^  "*      inart  and  conscience,  and  iKiverty  did 

.jtoiaify  that  not  oxily  **  kwW  ahare,'* 
tiut  Hd  fthare  the  kat  crust* 
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Tins  last  of  the  Government  expeditions  in  search  of  Fraiiklin  retiinie'* 
1854,  witliout  bringing  further  intelligence  than  had  been  previou 
ascert^ned,  niimoly,  that  the  miiwing  ships  had  spent  their  first  winte 
1845-46,  at  Beechey  Island,  and  had  departed  thence  without  leaving  a 
single  record  to  say  iirhence  they  came  or  in  what  direction  they  intended 
to  explore  in  the  follDwing  season. 

The  war  with  Russia  engrossed  tlie  piilJic  attejition»  and  the  Admi- 
ral ty  determined  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  for  our  miasing  sail  on*. 

Franklin  and  his  companions  were  pronounced  to  be  dead,  and  the 
search  to  be  closed.  But  many  Arctic  officers  and  private  persons 
thoiight  otherwise.  By  the  extraordinary  exertious  of  the  previous  expe- 
ditions the  country  to  be  searched  had  been  reduced  to  a  limited  area  in 
which  the  ships  must  be,  if  above  water,  and  through  which  the  crews 
must  have  travelled  when  they  leil  their  ships.  Every  other  retreat  from 
the  Arctic  Seas  had  been  explored,  and  the  Great  Fiah  Bivor  alone 
Kniaincd  unexamined. 

Later  in  llic  same  year  (1854),  Dr.  Eae,  the  celebrated  traveUcir  for 
tJic  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  northern 
e-xtrenie  of  America,  brought  home  intelligence,  wliich  he  had  obtain tnl 
ftom  the  Esquimaux  of  Boothia,  of  forty  white  people  haviug  been  sern 
upon  the  west  coast  of  King  William  Land  in  tlic  spring  of  1850:  that 
tlicy  were  travelling  southward,  and  tlxat  later  in  the  same  year  it  was 
supposed  they  had  all  died  in  the  estuary  of  a  large  river,  which  Dr.  Rao 
conjectured  to  be  the  Great  Fish  River. 

In  1855,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty, 
sent  an  expedition,  conducted  by  Mr.  Anderson,  to  expk»re  the  Fi^ 
River.  Mr.  Anderson  returned,  having  ascertained  tliat  a  portion  of  the 
miiu^ng  crews  had  been  on  Montreal  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  that  riv6r| 
hut  Mr.  Anderson,  without  an  interpreter,  or  the  means  of  going  beyond 
(he  island,  could  only  gather  the  moat  meagre  information  by  signs  from 
the  Esquimaux,  and  by  a  few  relics  found  upou  the  land.  Where  tho 
ships  had  been  lefl,  or  what  liail  iMconif  of  the  poo[»k%  aeem^'d  ay  Lavat  a 
tayat^sry  as  ever. 

It  waa  then  that  Lady  v  r; 1 1  >  ■  i   ; 1 1  r, ; ; , \ .-  - ,  i , •  .  i ■„ j i  '.\nrc'  i.-xj-ic- 

ditions)  urged  ag^in  that  thr  i.    ri^ndnn  1.    inl   that   otir 

countrymen  shoulil  not  thus  be  Ifil  to  their  iate;  hut  although  Imr  aj>i^iiJ 
was  backed  by  the  mc»st  competent  officers,  tlje  M^onon  of  It^'»  -  -d 
away  without  mdeavoum  to   dent  up   the  myst<TY;    aad  *  if? 

th  "       ■ '  ■      I     t  in  vain  -  T  i  .^, 

niM  .  ^  and  tin       ^  ro 

i^fvenc  our  long  toit  mlon  fn*m  their  perhape  liYitig  deatb  nroooif  the 
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Eaquimaux,  or  to  follow  up  tlieir  footsteps  in  their  last  journey  upon  earth, 
md  to  give  to  the  world  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  for  which 
thoie  gallant  men  had  given  up  their  lives. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  Lady  Franklin  commenced  preparations  for  the 
contemplated  expedition.  She  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Arctic  officers  and  scientific  men,  and  the  friends  of  Sir  John 
Fnoklin,  among  whom  were  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  General  Sabine, 
Captain  CoUinson,  and  many  others. 

To  Captain  M*Clintock  was  offered  the  command ;  and  he  who  had 
served  in  three  previous  expeditions,  and  to  whom  are  principally  due  the 
Ksulte  of  the  extraordinary  joiuneys  over  the  ice  that  have  been  made 
daring  the  search  for  Franklin,  cheerfully  accepted  the  appointment,  as, 
in  his  own  words,  being  the  post  of  honoiu*. 

The  next  thing  was  to  seek  a  suitable  vessel,  and  fortunately  the  Fox 
WIS  in  the  market.  Built  for  a  yacht  of  some  180  tons  register,  with 
JHudliary  steam-power  applied  to  a  Ming  screw,  the  Fox  appeared  in 
eiroy  way  adapted  for  the  service.  She  was  at  once  purchased,  and 
the  necessary  alterations  and  fortifying  conmienced ;  and  such  was  the 
feeling  of  confidence  in  Captain  M^Clintock's  sincerity  of  purpose,  his 
dating  and  determination,  combined  with  eminent  talent,  and  every  quali- 
fication for  command,  that  numbers  sought  the  honoiu*  of  serving  with 
him.  The  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  selected  were  soon  appointed 
k  their  different  capacities,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Lady  Franklin  and 
Captain  M^Clintock  everything  that  could  possibly  conduce  to  the  comfort 
or  recreation  of  the  ship's  company  was  supplied,  and  the  Fox  was  ready 
for  sea  by  the  end  of  June. 

We  intended  first  to  touch  at  some  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Green- 
]>Dd,  to  purchase  sledge-dogs ;  then  to  proceed  to  Beechey  Island,  and 
there  to  fill  up  stores  fi-om  the  dcp6t  Icfl  by  Sir  E.  Belcher.  "We  were 
^^  to  endeavour  to  sail  down  Peel  Sound  (supposed  to  be  a  strait),  but 
filing  by  that  channel,  to  try  down  Regent's  Inlet,  and  by  the  supposed 
Wlot  Straits  to  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Fish  River ;  and 
haring  in  the  summer  of  1857  and  following  spring  searched  the  adjacent 
wontry,  we  should  return  home  either  westward  by  Behring's  Straits,  or 
hj  our  outward  route,  according  to  circumstances.  If  we  failed  to  reach 
Bng  William  Land  or  the  Fiah  River,  it  was  oiu:  intention  to  winter  as 
*etr  the  desired  position  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  sledge  journeys  over 
the  ice,  to  complete  the  search  in  the  following  spring.  "We  hoped  to 
^uuah  the  work  in  one  year ;  but  in  this  we  were  to  be  disappointed,  as 
the  narrative  will  show. 

We  left  Aberdeen  on  July  1,  1857  ;  and  after  a  favourable  run  across 
theAtkntic,  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Arctic  Seas  when 
war  the  meridian  of  Cape  Farewell,  by  falling  in  with  the  drifl-wood 
annually  brought  from  Arctic  Asia  by  the  great  current  known  as  the 
^tzbergen  current — the  sliattered  and  mangled  state  of  these  pine  logs 
kviog  evidence  of  their  long  water-and-ice-bome  drift.  This  great 
VOL.  I. — ^KO.   1.  5 
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Arctic  current  brings  maase^  af  ice  from  the  Spitzbergen  aeas,  at 
completely  fiUlng  up  the  fiords,  harbours,  and  iudeutations  on  the  90\ith 
eoast  of  Greeriiximl,  and  of^en  m  a  pack  extending  for  100  miles  0oi]||^^ 
ward  of  Cape  Farewell.  A  whole  fleet  of  whale  ahipa  were,  in  June^  1179^ 
beset  in  lat.  76°  north,  and  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Spitzbergen,  and  were 
drilled  southward  by  the  current,  imtil  one  by  one  they  were  orti^hed* 
The  last  and  only  surviving  ship  arrived  in  October,  in  latitude  61°,  in 
Davis'  Straits,  and  the  crew  e^^^apcd  to  the  land  near  Cape  Farewell,  116 
in  number,  out  of  450  men,  who  only  a  few  short  months  before  were 
looking  forward  to  a  hap]»y  return  to  their  homes. 

Late  in  the  summer,  the  weather  mild  and  the  nights  short,  and  with 
ftteam -power  at  command,  we  had  no  occ^ision  for  much  anxiety  about  \ 
ice,  but  determined  to  push  direct  for  Frederiekshaab,  and  with  a  fiur 
we  steered  to  pa*w  within  sight  of  Cape  FarewelL  On  the  night  of 
ISth  July,  we  were  becalmed,  and  on  the  foOowing  day  we  steamed 
slowly  to  the  north-westward,  amidst  countless  numbers  of  sea-birds.  At 
daylight  the  co^ist  of  Greenland  showed  out  in  all  its  wild  magniiicence* 
Cape  Farewell  Ixire  north  45^  east,  distant  twenty-five  miles;  but  from 
the  peculiar  Joitnation  of  tlie  adjacent  land  the  actual  cape  is  dilHctdt  to 
diistinguiHli.  Hitlierto  we  Lad  not  seen  the  Spitsbergen  ice;  and  we  ho 
thai  we  might  follow  the  coast  round  to  Frederickshaab  without  obstmctid 
but  in  the  course  of  the  foreriwn  a  fiuddon  fall  in  the  temjjerattire  of  the  ! 
with  a  hazinei»  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  northward,  indicated  our  apprd 
to  ice.  Straggling  and  water-washed  pieces  were  socm  met  with,  and  in 
the  evening  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea,  as  it  broke  ujMjn  the  edge  of 
iL'e-flofs,  warned  u.s  of  our  being  near  to  a  pack. 

We  made  but  little  progress  during  the  two  following  days,  the  winds 
being  from  the  northward^  and  a  dense  iee-fog  rolling  down  from  the  pack» 
On  the  17th,  FrederickHhaab  bearing  N.  28*^  E,,  dist^mt  fifty  miles,  we  deter- 
mined upon  endeavouring  to  jnifth  tli rough  the  pack ;  and  alter  being  ftt 
times  completely  beset,  and  with  a  constant  tliiek  fog,  we  escaped  into  tide  i 
inshore  wat-er,  w^th  a  few  alight  rubs,  having  been  carried  by  the  driilil|^| 
body  of  ice  nearly  thirty  miles  northward  of  our  port.     We  sounded  upfliP 
theTallert  bank;  and  on  the  log  lifting,  the  great  glacier  of  Frederickshaab 
was  revealed  to  u*,  and  we  bore  away  tor  tlie  Imrboiu-,  which  we  reached 
on  the  IDth,     We  had  a  little  diihoulty  at  first  in  making  out  tlie  entrmo^ 
to  Frederickshaab ;  but  a  native  kyack  coming  out  to  meet  us,  we  Wi^| 
•oon  escorted  in  by  a  fleet  of  tlie^se  small  canoes. 

We  found  the  natives  busily  breaking  up  the  wreck  of  an  abandoned 
thnber  ship,  which  had  drifted  to  their  harbour,  with  a  few  of  the  loi^H 
tiers  of  cargo  still  in  her ;  aud  another  wreck  was  said  to  l>e  lying  upSP 
the  Taller t  bank — the  same  wreck,  it  is  said,  which  Prince  Napoleon  had 
boarded  on  his  homeward  passage  in  tlie  Atlantic  the  previous  year,  and  l»d 
left  a  record  ou  her  to  pr<:»ve  the  currents  round  Cape  Farewell. 

The  Danish  authorities  ever  ready  to  assist  vessels  entering  the  Green- 
land porta,  supplied  us  with  everything  iu  their  power^  and  after  purdiM* 
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ing  ■cnne  ood-fiah  from  the  natives,  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.     On 
leaving  Frederickshaab,  we  experienced  strong  north  winds,  and  had  to 
beat  up  between  the  pack  and  the  land,  until  off  the  settlement  of  Fisker- 
naas,  on  July  23rd.       The  temperature  of  the  sea  then  rose  from  35^ 
to  46^  Fahrenheit ;  and  seeing  no  ice,  we  considered  that  we  were  past 
the  limits  of  the  Spitzbergen  stream.      Finding  tliat  our  foretop  mast- 
head was  sprung,  we  ran  into  Fiskemaas,  to  repair  it.     We  purchased 
more  ccxl-fish  at  Fiskemaas,  at  an  almost  nominal  price.    These  fish  are  very 
plentiful,  and  the  Danisli  authorities  annually  collect  about  30,000  from 
the  Esquimaux,  to  be  dried,  and  again  served  out  to  them  in  the  winter, 
the  habits  of  the  natives  being  so  improvident,  tliat  they  will  not  make 
this  provision  for  themselves.     Having  made  a  few  magnetic  and  other 
observations,  we  sailed  for  Qodhaab  to  procure  a  passage  home  fbr  one  of 
our  seamen,  who,  it  was  feared,  was  too  ill  in  health  to  stand  the  rigours 
of  an  Arctic  winter.     We  met  the  Danish  schooner  coming  out,  and  the 
captain  kindly  received  our  invalid  on  board,  and  took  our  letters  for 
bome.     Outside  Godhaab  lie  the  Koku  Islands,  upon  which  Egede  first 
landed  in  1721,  and  commenced  recolonizing  Greenland.     The  mainland 
bere  ia  divided  into  four  fiords,  the  largest  being  Godhaab  Fiord  (or  Baal's 
River  on  old  charts),  which  extends  up  to  the  inland  ice,  and  upon  the 
iboret  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  many  ruins  of  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians.    Upon  the  Koku  Islands  we  were  near  leaving  the  FoXy  for  in 
coming  out,  the  wind  fell  suddenly  calm,  and  the  steam  being  down,  we 
were  drifting  with  a  strong  tide  fast  upon  the  rocks,  and  we  only  just 
towed  the  ship  clear  with  all  our  boats.     We  now  steered  for  Diskoe, 
and  after  passing  some  magnificent  icebergs,  one  of  which  we  found  by 
measurement  to  be  270  feet  above  the  sea,  we  saw  the  precipitous  cliffs 
cf  the  island,  entered  the  harbour  of  Godhavn  at  night,  and  sailed  on  the 
fcUowing  day  for  the  beautiful  fiord  of  Diskoe,  where  a  smart  young 
Eaquimaux,  Christian,  by  name,  was  received  on  board,  as  dog-driver  to 
tile  expedition.     We  had  not  time  to  examine  this  fine  fiord,  which  has 
Bcrer  been  explored,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  of  great  extent ;  nor  had 
ve  time  to  visit  the  Salmon  liiver ;  but  our  guide  brought  us  a  few  fish, 
md  with  aalmon-trout  and  ptannigan  for  breakfiist,  and  a  bouquet  of 
&nren  from  the  ladies  of  Godhavn  upon  the  gun-room  table,  we  had  no 
CMMe  to  complain  of  the  Arctic  regions  so  far. 

We  next  steered  for  the  Waigat  Straits,  intending  to  take  in  coals 
from  the  mines  there.  As  we  passed  Godhavn,  the  Esquimaux  guide  seated 
himself  in  his  k^ack  on  the  deck,  and,  notwithstanding  a  rough  sea,  he 
VM  laonched  out  of  the  gangway  at  his  own  request ;  a  feat  wonderfiil  to 
U,  Imt  evidently  not  strange  to  him,  as  he  paddled  away  to  the  shore 
witbout  further  notice.  The  native  kyock  is  so  small  and  crank,  that  the 
Bttives  cannot  get  in  or  out  of  it  alongside  a  ship ;  but  are  generally  pulled 
Bp  or  lowered  with  it  in  the  bight  of  two  ropes'  ends. 

As  we  approached  the  Waigat,  thousands  of  eider  ducks  covered  the 
,  we  ahot  many  of  the  younger  ones,  but  the  old  birds  were  too 
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crafly  for  us,  aiid  kept  out  of  range.  We  now  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  adding  to  our  stock  of  fresh  provisions,  which  akcadj  began  to  make 
a  show  in  tlic  rigging,  where  we  could  feast  our  ejes  upon  sahnon,  eider 
ducks,  looms,  cod-fish,  ptarmigan,  and  seal  beef,  besidetf  two  old  goats, 
that  we  had  purchased  at  Frcderickshaab.  "We  entered  the  Waigat  on 
August  drd,  on  a  beautiful  day ;  and  for  wild  and  desolate  grandeur,  I 
suppose  tliese  straits  have  no  equal — ^lofly,  rugged  moimtains  here  abruptly 
facing  the  sea,  or  there  presenting  a  sloping  moss-covered  dedivity — 
mountain  torrents,  and  the  small  streams,  which,  leaping  over  the  very 
summits,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  appear  from  beneath  like 
threads  of  spun  glass.  In  some  places  may  be  seen  the  foot  of  a  glacier 
high  up  a  ravine,  as  if  there  arrested  in  its  course,  or  not  yet  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  fill  up  the  valley,  and  bring  its  blight  down  to  the  sea;  in 
other  places  beautiful  valleys,  green  and  grass-clothed,  where  the  hare 
and  ptarmigan  love  to  ]>as3  their  short  summer  with  their  young  broods. 
The  sea  itself  is  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the  land ;  for  thousands 
of  icebergs,  of  every  size  and  fantastic  form,  cast  off  from  the  ice-streams 
of  the  mainland,  sail  continually  in  these  beautiful  straits. 

We  found  the  coal  mine  without  difficulty,  the  seams  of  coal  cropping 
out  of  the  clifTs  under  which  we  anchored.  It  was  a  very  exposed  position, 
and  the  gi'ound  hard ;  the  only  safe  way  to  lie  would  be  by  making  fiist  to 
a  piece  of  groimded  ice,  if  one  can  be  found,  as  anchors  will  not  hold. 

In  the  early  spring  the  ice- foot  forms  a  natural  wharf,  and  the  coals  may 
be  collected,  and  at  high  water  the  boats  can  go  alongside  to  receive  the 
sacks.  Now  tliat  steam  luw  been  introduced  into  the  whale  fisher}-,  these 
coal  mines  must  sooner  or  later  become  much  frequented,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  »o  valuable  a  icsource  will  b(j  taken  advantage  of.  If  moorings 
could  be  laid  down,  and  natives  from  the  opposite  settlement  of  AtemuUuk 
emj)loy(?d  to  collect  coaU  in  readiness  for  embarkation,  a  sliip  might  readily 
fill  up  in  a  few  hours. 

We  had  scarcely  completed  our  coaling,  when  the  weather  began  to 
threaten,  the  barometer  fell,  and  shortly  after  noon  it  blew  almost  a  gale 
from  the  southward.  Our  anchors  soon  began  to  jumj)  over  the  ground, 
and  the  drift  ice  to  set  m.  Steam  was  immediately  got  ready,  and  we 
ran  through  the  straits  to  the  north-westward.  Ptissing  the  magnificent 
heiidlaud  of  Swarten  link,  we  touched  at  the  settlement  of  Proven  to 
purchase  dogs  and  seal-beef,  and  then  bore  away  for  Upemavik,  steering 
close  along  the  coast,  and  intending  to  attack  the  breeding-place  of  looms, 
at  Saunderson's  Hope ;  but  a  strong  south-west  wuid  and  high  sea  pre- 
vented our  sending  in  the  boats.  Arrived  off  Upemavik,  we  obtained 
more  dogs,  and  having  left  our  last  letters  for  home,  we  bore  away,  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  G,  to  try  to  cross  Baflui's  Bay. 

We  were  now  fairly  away  from  the  ci^nlized  world,  and  all  that  we 
could  look  forward  to,  or  hope  for,  was  a  speedy  passage  through  the 
middle  pack  of  Baffin's  Bay,  a  satisfactory  finish  of  the  work  before  us  on 
the  otlier  side,  and  a  retuiii  the  following  year  to  England.     We  had  a  fine 
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■hip  and  a  fine  crew,  all  eager  to  commence  the  more  active  duties  of 
■ledge  travelling ;  and,  indeed,  on  looking  at  our  thirty  large  and  ravenous 
dogs  that  croirded  our  decks,  we  could  not  but  think  that  our  sledge  parties 
woald  solve,  in  the  following  spring,  the  extraordinary  mystery  of  Frank- 
lin's fiite.  How  these  hopes  were  to  be  disappointed  that  year  the  sequel 
will  show.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  cannot  know  what  the  morrow  may 
bring  forth.  During  August  7  and  8,  we  steered  out  due  west  from 
Upemavik  to  try  to  cross  in  that  parallel  of  latitude ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  latter  day,  the  keenness  of  the  air,  the  ice-blink  ahead,  and  the  fast 
increasing  number  of  bergs,  prepared  us  for  seeing  the  Middle  Pack.  In 
the  evening  and  during  that  night  we  passed  streams  of  loose  sailing  ice, 
ind  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  fiirther  progress  was  stopped  by  impene- 
trable floes.     This  was  in  lat.  72°  40'  north,  long.  59°  b(y  west. 

Getting  clear  of  the  loose  ice  in  the  pack  edge,  we  steered  to  the  north- 
ward, to  look  for  an  opening  in  any  place  where  we  could  attempt  a  passage. 
The  ice,  however,  presented  an  impenetrable  line,  and  having  reached,  on 
Augnst  12,  latitude  75°  10'  north,  longitude  58°  west,  we  made  fast  to  an 
iceberg  agroimd  under  the  glacier.  It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  the  sky 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  thermometer  standing  at  3G°  in  the  shade*.  Seals 
were  playing  about  the  ship,  and  we  added  to  our  stock  of  beef.  But  a 
dreaiy  prospect  rather  damped  our  pleasure.  The  ice  extended  in  one 
unbroken  mass  right  into  the  land,  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  veiy  coast ; 
not  a  drop  of  water  could  be  seen  from  the  masthead,  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  desire<l  to  go.  The  southerly  wind**,  before  which  we  had  been 
naming,  appeared  to  have  driven  the  whole  pack  into  the  head  of  ^felville 
Btj.  Tlie  sojison  was  j^assing  away,  and  without  an  early  chang(i  to  wind 
ttd  a  continuance  of  it  from  the  northward,  we  were  jxlmost  without  a  hope. 
In  the  evening  we  visited  the  glacier,  but  the  ddbris  of  shattered  ice, 
■id  the  innumerable  bergs  and  floe  pieces,  prevented  our  getting  close  to 
itibasc.  It  was  a  beautifully  calm  night;  not  a  soimd  to  be  heard,  save 
the  crsudiing  of  some  enormous  mass  rent  from  the  face  of  the  glacier,  or 
dirtant  rumbling  of  the  vast  inland  ice,  as  it  moved  slowly  down  towards 
Ae  sea.  Far  away  over  the  continent,  nothing  but  the  surface  of  glacier 
wold  be  seen,  excepting  here  or  there  a  mountain  peak,  showing  up  through 
Aeice;  and  the  bright  glare  of  the  ice-blink  shot  up  into  the  sky,  giving 
•  jellow  tinge  to  the  otherwise  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven.  Flights  of  ducks 
Ringed  their  way  to  the  southward,  reminding  us  that  it  was  the  season 
*ben  thoBe  desolate  regions  were  deserted,  and  that  we  should  be  left  alone. 
Oar  distant  ship  was  lying  so  surrounded  with  huge  and  lofty  bergs,  that 
onlj  her  masthead  could  be  seen  through  an  opening ;  and  a  low  melan- 
d»Iy  howling  (such  as  an  Esquimaux  dog  alone  knows  how  to  make) 
wowonally  broke  upon  the  ear — ^for  our  dogs  had  all  gone  up  to  the  very 
top  of  a  lofty  berg,  and  were  thus  expressing  their  home-sick  longings, 
tod,  perfaapa,  a  foreboding  of  the  unhappy  fate  that  awaited  many  of  them. 
We  lay  secured  to  the  iceberg  imtil  the  16th  August,  when  the  wind 
ckmged  to  the  north-eastward,  and  the  floes  began  to  move  off  tho  land 
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aiid  to  Beparate*  Now  or  riever  wore  we  to  get  thrc»u*jli ;  for  to  lose  tW 
opportunity  would  liave  8lnit  us  out  from  crossing  that  year,  and  Lav 
left  U8  no  other  resource  than  to  return  to  Gret^nland  for  the  winto 
M^ClintocJc  was  not  the  man  to  turn  Ijack  from  hia  work,  but  would  rath 
risk  everything  than  leave  a  chance  of  our  thus  imssing  an  iiiactive  winte 
The  i'W  wa«  therefore  steered  into  a  promising  lead  or  lane  of  water,  and 
all  sail  made  to  the  breeze.  We  w*ere  in  high  spirits,  and  talked  of 
getting  into  the  weat  writer  on  the  morrow.  But  at  night  a  dense  fog  camt 
ou,  the  wind  shifted  to  tlie  southward,  and  the  iloes  again  began  to  clow* 
upon  and  around  ua.  There  wha  no  help  for  u»— we  were  beset,  and  it 
appeared  hopelessly  so ;  for  the  Bcason  was  faat  passing  away,  and  the  new 
ice  beginning  to  form.  On  the  17th  the  wind  increased,  and  the  weather 
was  dark  and  dreary.  We  struggled  on  for  a  few  slnp^s  lengtlis  by  the 
power  of  steam  and  canvas,  and  at  night  we  unshipped  the  rudder,  and 
lifted  the  screw,  in  anticiijation  of  a  squeeze. 

During  the  three  weeka  following  we  lay  in  this  poailion,  endeavouring, 
by  every  means,  to  move  the  ship  towards  any  visible  pool  or  lane  of  water. 
Once  only  did  our  hopes  revive.  On  September  7,  the  wind  had  again  been 
Irora  tlie  north-westward;  the  ice  had  slackened,  and  we  made  a  final  and 
desjierate  attemiit  to  reach  some  water  seen  to  the  noitlnvard  of  us.  We 
were  blasting  with  gunixiwdcr,  heaving,  and  warping  during  the  whole 
day,  but  at  night  the  iloes  again  closed.  We  had  not  now  even  a  retreat ; 
the  tinker  had  come  rf>uiid,  as  the  seamen  say,  and  soldered  tis  in; 
and  from  that  time  until  the  17th  of  April,  1858,  we  never  moved, 
excepting  at  the  mercy  of  the  ice,  and  drifted  by  the  winds  and 
currents*  We  had  lost  all  command  over  \he  ship,  and  were  free^ii\g  in 
the  moving  pack. 

Preparations  for  the  winter  were  now  made  in  earnest.  We  had  tl 
large  dogs  to  feed  besides  ourselves,  and  we  lost  no  opportunity  of  shooting 
seals.  The  sea-birds  had  all  hft  for  the  B<.>uthward;  and  the  Viears,  which 
occasionally  cjime  to  look  at  the  sliip,  we  could  not  chase,  from  llie  yet 
broken  state  of  the  ice.  Provisions  were  got  up  upon  deck,  sledgea  and 
travelling  equipages  prepared,  boats'  crews  tfild  oif,  and  every  arrangement 
made  by  the  Captain  in  the  event  of  our  being  turned  out  of  the  slxip.  As  the 
winter  advanced,  the  sliip  waa  housed  over  with  canvas,  and  covered  with 
snow ;  and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  for  a  winter  in  the  pack  and  a  drift 
^whither  ?  This  we  could  not  tell,  but  we  argued  from  the  known  constant 
Bet  to  the  southward,  out  of  Baftln's  Sea  and  Davis'  Straits,  that  if  our 
httle  sliip  snnivcd  through  the  winter,  we  should  lie  released  in  the 
BOUthern  part  of  Davis*  Straits  during  the  following  summer. 

We  were  then  in  latitude  75"^  24'  north,  longitude  64°  81'  west,  and 
westward  of  us  could  be  seen  a  ibnnidable  line  of  grounded  bergs,  towards 
which,  by  omr  observations,  we  were  driving.  Our  next  eiglit  months  were 
passed  in  a  manner  that  would  be  neither  interesting  to  read  nor  to  relate; 
but  a  few  extracts  from  a  private  journal  will  show  our  mode  of  Hfc, 
iScpL  16. — We  passed  the  grounded  berga  hai  nigltt,  after  ccmmiieiiiUc 
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f ,  finr  we  fetied  we  mig^t  be  driven  against  them.  We  saw  the  floes 
opening  and  tearing  up  as  sod  before  the  plough ;  and  had  we  come  in 
eoBtact  with  them,  the  ship  must  have  been  instantly  destroyed.  We  are 
oak  all  imj  hmg,  by  the  sides  of  the  water-pools,  with  our  rifles,  and  shoot 
the  naLi  in  the  head  when  they  come  up  to  breathe;  they  are  now  getting 
htf  and  do  not  sink  so  readily  as  in  the  summer. 

Od*  17. — ^We  obtained  good  observations,  and  found  that  we  have 
drifted  north-west  65  miles,  since  the  15th  inst.  It  has  been  blowing 
hard  fiom  the  south-eastward,  and  we  consider  that  we  have  thus  been 
OBiied  helplessly  along  by  the  effect  of  a  single  gale. 

Ifov.  8. — ^A  bear  came  to  look  at  the  ship  at  night,  and  our  dogs  soon 

chaaed  him  on  to  some  thin  ice,  through  which  he  broke.     All  hands 

tamed  oot  to  see  the  sport,  and  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold  many  of 

the  people  did  not  wait  to  put  on  their  extra  clothes.     The  boar  was 

diipatched  with  our  rifles,  after  making  some   resistance,  and  maiming 

Kveral  of  the  dogs.     We  have  not  seen  the  sun  to-day ;    he  has  now 

taken  his  final  departure  from  these  latitudes.     It  is  getting  almost  too 

dark  to  shoot  seals,  and  we  employ  ourselves  with  such  astronomical  obser- 

vaticHis  as  are  necessaiy  to  fix  our  position,  and  to  calculate  our  drift,  with 

observations  upon  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and  meteorology  generally. 

Nov.  28. — After  a  zigzag  drift  out  to  the  westward,  until  the  24th  inst., 

into  latitude  75°  1'  N.,  longitude  70°  W.,  we  have  commenced  a  southern 

4rift;,  and  we  trust  now  to  progress  gradually  out  of  the  straits,  until 

vdeaaed  in  the  spring.     We  have  had  considerable  commotion  and  ruptures 

k  the  ioe-floes  lately,  but  fortunately  the  nips  have  not  come  too  close  to 

VL    We  ascend  the  masthead,  to  the  crowVnest,  every  morning,  to  look 

oot  tot  water,  for  our  dogs  are  getting  ravenous,  and  we  wont  food  for  them. 

December  4. — ^Poor  Scott  died  last  night,  and  was  buried  through  the 

loe  this  evening,  all  hands  drawing  his  eartlily  remains  upon  a  sledge, 

aid  the  officers  walking  by  the  side.     It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  the 

tepoature  85°  below  zero,  with  a  fresh  wind,  and  the  beautiful  paraselene 

(ooiinous  of  a  coming  gale)  lighting  us  on  our  way.    The  ice  has  been  more 

^pki  lately,  and  we  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  our  imprisonment. 

A  reading,  writing,  and  navigation  school  has  commenced,  and  our 
Cbptain  loses  no  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  amusement  and  recreation 
of  the  men,  so  necessary  in  this  dreary  life.  Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of 
darning  the  ship,  the  men  are  exercised  in  building  snow  houses,  and  pre- 
pring  txarelling  equipage. 

Jkeemher  21. — The  winter  solstice.  We  have  about  half  an  hour's 
pntial  daylight,  by  which  the  type  of  The  Times  newspaper  may  be  just 
distbgniihed  on  a  board  fiicing  the  south,  where,  near  noon,  a  slight 
of  light  is  refitu^ted  above  the  horizon,  while  in  the  zenith  and 
the  stars  are  shining  brilliantly.  In  the  absence  of  ligld  and 
ffnade  we  cannot  see  to  walk  over  the  ice,  for  the  hummocks  can  scarcely 
be  dJetingnished  from  the  floe ;  all  presents  a  uniform  level  surface,  and, 
k  wiDdiy,  one  constantly  fidls  into  the  fissures,  or  runs  full  butt  against 
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the  blocks  of  ice.  We  miisfe  now,  therefore,  be  content  with  an  hoar  or 
two's  tramp  alongside,  or  on  our  snow-covered  deck  under  housing;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  wc  sit  below  in  our  little  cabin,  which  hai- 
now  crystallized  by  the  breath  condensing  and  freezing  on  the  bnlkheada, 
and  wc  endeavour  to  read  and  talk  away  the  time.  But  our  subjects  of 
conversation  arc  miserably  worn  out ;  our  stories  are  old  and  oft-repeated; 
wc  start  impossible  theories,  and  we  bet  upon  the  results  of  our  new 
observations  as  to  our  progress,  as  we  unconsciously  drift  and  drift  before 
the  gale.  At  night  we  retire  to  our  beds,  thankful  that  another  day  has 
passed ;  a  deathlike  stillness  reigns  around,  broken  only  by  the  ravings  of 
some  slcep-talkcr,  the  tramp  of  the  watch  upon  deck,  a  passing  bear 
causing  a  general  rousing  of  our  dogs,  or  a  simultaneous  rush  of  these  poor 
ravenous  creatures  at  our  cherished  stores  of  seal-beef  in  the  shrouds ;  and, 
as  wc  listen  to  the  distant  groaning  and  sighing  of  the  ice,  we  thank  God 
that  we  have  still  a  home  in  these  terrible  wastes. 

December  28. — During  Divine  sen'ice  yesterday,  the  wind  increased, 
and  towards  the  ailcmoon  we  had  a  gale  from  the  north-westward,  attended 
with  an  unusual  rise  of  temperature ;  to-day  the  gale  continues,  with  a 
warm  wind  from  the  N.N.W. 

"  The  Danish  settlers  at  Upemavik,  in  North  Greenland,  are  at  times 
startled  by  a  similar  sudden  rise  of  temperature.  During  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  all  nature  has  been  long  frozen,  and  the  sound  of  fidling  water 
almost  forgotten,  rain  will  fall  in  torrents;  and  as  rain  in  such  a  dimate  is 
attended  with  every  discomfort,  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  unwdoome 
phenomenon.  It  is  called  the  Warm  South-east  Wind,  Now,  if  the 
Grccnlanders  at  Upemavik  arc  astonished  at  a  warm  South-east  Wind^ 
how  much  rather  must  the  seamen,  frozen  up  in  the  pack,  be  astonished  at  a 
wann  North-west  Wind,  Various  theories  have  been  started  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  a  rotatory  gale 
passes  over  the  place,  and  that  the  rise  in  temperature  is  due  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  whole  mass  of  air  may  come,  viz.  from  the 
southward,  and  not  to  the  direction  of  wind  at  the  time." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  narrative,  for  our  days  were  now  becoming 
mere  repetitions  of  each  other.  We  saw  no  diange,  nor  did  we  hope  for 
any  until  the  spring.  Gale  followed  gale;  and  an  occasional  alarm  of  a 
disruption  in  the  ice,  a  be:ir  or  seal  hunt,  formed  our  only  exdtement; 
indeed,  we  sometimes  hoped  for  some  crisis,  were  it  only  to  break  the 
dreadiiil  monotony  of  our  lives.  Our  walks  abroad  afforded  us  no  recrea* 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  really  a  trying  task  to  spin  out  the  time  neces- 
sary for  exercise.  Talk  of  a  dull  turnpike-road  at  home  I  Are  not  the 
larks  singing  and  the  farm  boys  whistling  ?  But  with  us  what  a  contrast ! 
Our  walks  were  without  an  object ;  one  had  litemlly  nothing  to  see  or  hear ; 
turn  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  still  snow  and  hummocks.  You  see  a  little 
black  mark  waving  in  the  air :  walk  to  it — it  is  a  crack  in  a  hummock. 
You  think  a  berg  is  close  to  you ;  go  to  it — still  a  hummock  refracted 
through  the  glcom.     The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  walk  to  windward,  so  as 
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to  be  oertain  of  returning  safe  and  not  frostbitten,  to  pick  out  a  smooth 
jdaoe,  and  fimn  imaginary  patterns  with  your  footprints.  Philosophers 
woold  bid  UB  think  and  reflect ;  but  if  philosophers  were  shut  up  with  us 
amid  tbe  nlenoe  and  darkness  of  an  Arctic  winter,  they  would  probably 
do  as  we  did— endeavour  to  get  away  from  their  thoughts. 

By  the  29th  of  January,  we  had  drifted  into  latitude  72°  46'  north, 

loDgitode  62°  west,  and  by  the  aid  of  refraction  we  saw  the  sun  for  the 

fint  time  since  November  2.     We  ought  indeed  to  have  greeted  him 

on  a  meridian  fiur  westward  of  our  present  position,  but  it  had  been 

ont  of  power  to  do  more  this  year,  and  we  could  only  hope  for  more 

mocess  in  the  next.     The  weather  had  now  become  intensely  cold,  the 

mercoiy  was  frozen,  and  the  spirit  thermometer  registered  46°  below  zero. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  clearing  our  bed-places  of  ice,  and  our  blankets 

froze  nightly  to  the  ship^s  side ;  but  we  had  the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and 

that  made  amends  for  all.     What  a  different  world  was  now  before  our 

epB  1     Even  in  those  dreary  r^ons  where  nothing  moves,  and  no  sounds 

are  heard  save  the  rustling  of  the  snowdriH,  the  effects  of  the  bright  sun 

are  so  exhilarating  that  a  walk  was  now  quite  enjoyable.     If  any  one  doubt 

Low  necessary  light  is  for  our  existence,  just  let  him  shut  himself  up  for 

three  months  in  the  coal-cellar,  with  an  underground  passage  into  the  ice- 

hoiue,  where  he  may  go  for  a  change  of  air,  and  see  if  he  will  be  in  as 

good  health  and  spirits  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  as  before.     At  all 

crents,  he  will  have  obtained  the  best  idea  one  can  form  at  home  of  an  Arctic 

vinter  in  a  small  vessel,  save  that  the  temperature  of  the  Arctic  ice-house 

ii-40°,  instead  of  +  32°,  as  at  home ;  only  72°  difference  I 

On  the  14th  of  February  some  of  us  walked  out  to  where  the  ice  was 
<^MUDg  to  the  northward,  and  saw  a  solitary  dorekie  in  winter  plumage. 
These  beautiful  little  birds  appear  to  winter  on  the  ice.  The  water, 
appearing  deep  black  frt)m  the  long  absence  of  any  relief  from  the  eternal 
aov,  was  rippled  by  a  strong  wind,  and  the  little  waves,  so  small  as  to  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  Serpentine  at  home,  sending  forth  to  us  a  new, 
ind,  consequently,  joyous  soimd,  induced  us  to  linger  long  by  the  side  of 
the  mall  lake — so  long,  that  we  were  only  reminded,  by  our  faces  beginning 
to  freeK,  that  we  were  at  least  three  miles  from  the  sliip,  a  gale  blowing 
with  thidc  snow-drifr — ^besides  no  chance  of  getting  anything  for  the  pot. 

A  memorable  day  was  the  26th  of  February,  when  we  opened  the 
Ajl^fat  and  let  in  daylight  below,  where  we  had  been  living  for  four 
■oaths  by  the  light  of  our  solitary  dips.  The  cliangc  was  indeed 
Vwderih],  and  at  first  uncomfortable,  for  it  exposed  the  manner  in  which 
ve  had  been  content  to  live.  With  proper  clothing  you  may  laugh  at  the 
dinnte,  if  not  exposed  too  long  without  food.  It  is  not  the  cold  outside 
^  is  to  be  feared,  but  the  damp,  and  plague-engendering  state  of  things 
Mom.  This  can  only  be  guarded  against  by  having  good  fires  and  plenty 
of  light 

Towirds  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  ice  was  getting  very  unquiet, 
nd  we  had  frequent  disruptions  close  to  the  ship.    On  the  night  of  the 
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35th  of  March,  a  wide  fiasare,  which  had  been  opening  and  closiiig  duriiig' j 
the  previmis  fortnight,  closed  with  such  Ibroe  as  to  pile  up  ions  and  tons  J 
of  ice  within  forty  yarda  of  the  ship,  and  shattered  our  old  floe  in  a  Hn#i 
with  our  deck.  The  nipping  continued,  and  on  the  following  night  a  hug®.' 
block  wa.s  hurled  witliin  thirty  yards  from  us.  Another  such  a  night  and 
the  httle  Fox  would  have  t>een  knocked  into  hiciier  matches,  and  we  shoiild 
have  been  turned  out  upon  the  floe. 

April  was  ushered  in  with  n  continuance  of  heavy  northerly  gales;  w«.| 
were  constantly  atrugghng  with  the  ice.  We  were  three  time^  adrift,  and  eJt- 
pecting  to  see  our  ship  destroyed  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  the  Hoea 
opened,  and  as  their  edges  again  came  together,  they  tlu-eatened  to  tear 
everything  up.  We  were  on  deck  throughout  the  night ;  our  boats  and^^ 
dogs  were  cut  off  from  us,  but  with  great  exertion  we  managed  to  save  the 
dogSf  altliough  we  nearly  loat  some  of  our  men  who  went  in  search  of  them. 
We  that  night  secured  the  ship  by  the  tjower  chains,  and  we  afterwards 
had  a  few  days^  quiet.  On  the  10th  we  saw  the  mountain  peaks  about 
Cape  Dyer,  on  the  west  side  of  Davis'  Straits,  the  first  land  seen  since 
the  previous  October,  We  had  drifted  into  lat.  66°  5'  N.,  and  long. 
58*^  41'  W. ;  and  we  hoped  tliat  after  passing  Cape  Wakingham,  the  pack 
would  open  out. 

On  April  17,  in  a  heavy  storm,  a  genera!  breaking-up  of  the  ice  took  I 
place,  and  we  were  turned  completely  out  of  our  winter  dock,  and  into  an 
apparently  open  »ea.     A  scene  of  wild  confusion  ensued  ;  the  Hoes  were 
driving  against  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  the  whole  ocean  of  ice 
appeai-ed  in  commotion,  while  a  bUnding  snow-drift  distorted  and  mag- 
nified every  surrounding  object,     Our  first  care  was  to  save  our  dogs^j 
but  as  an  Esquimaux  dc»g  always  expects  either  a  thrashing  or  to  be  put 
in  harness  when  approached  by  a  man,  and  the  poor  creatures  were  terror- 
stricken  with  the  storra,  they  ran  wihlly  al>out  ovct  the  ice,  and  many  of  J 
them  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fiite,  after  sharing  the  perils 
of  the  winter  with  us.     On  board  the  ship,  prepai-ations  were  made  to 
get  her  under  command  ,   f{»r  we  were  driving  down  upon  the  lee,  and . 
into  loose  ice,  where  our  men  could  not  have  rejoined  us  with  the  baata#| 
We  shipped  the  rudder,  and  soon  got  some  canvas  upon  the  vessel^  anAl 
having  got  the  men  and  boats  safely  on  board,  we  steered  to  the  eastward^  [ 
and  really  thought  that  we  were  released*     A  dark  water^sky  hung  over  ' 
the  eaatem  horizon,  and  we  thought  that  we  were  not  far  from  the  open 
ocean.     But  we  had  not  proceeded  more  than  some  seventeen  miles,  when 
at  midnight  we  came  to  a  stoppage.     It  was  fearfully  dark  and  cold,  and 
with  the  greatest  difliculty  we  cleared  the  masses  of  ice.     The  water  space  , 

which  we  worked  the  ship  became  gradually  less  and  less;  we  flew  from 
side  to  aide  of  this  fast  decreasing  lake^  luitil  at  last  we  had  not  room  to 
stay  the  vesseL     By  4  a.m.  we  were  again  beset. 

We  now  commenced  a  second  drift  with  the  pack,  which  took  us  down 
to  latitude  (>4°  north,  and  longitude  57°  west,  on  the  25th  April,  when, 
towards  midnight,  a  swell  entered  into  tlie  [mck,  and  gradually  increasedi , 
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until  the  ice  oommenced  churning  up  around  the  vessel,  and  dJEishing 
i^;aiiifit  her  sides.  These  yiolent  shocks  continued  throughout  the  mornings 
and  reallj  seemed  as  if  thej  would  soon  destroy  the  ship.  However,  by 
the  power  of  steam,  we  got  the  yesseFs  head  towards  the  swell,  and  with  a 
atrang  &ir  wind,  we  commenced  pushing  out.  After  many  narrow  escapes 
from  contact  with  the  icebergs,  we  were  by  night  in  comparatiyely  open 
water.  We  were  free !  and  steered  a  course  for  the  settlement  of  Hol- 
steinboig,  in  Greenland,  to  recruit,  and  to  prepare  fer  another  attempt. 
What  a  change  on  the  following  morning!  Not  a  piece  of  ice  could 
be  seen,  save  a  few  distant  bergs.  We  once  more  had  our  little  vessel 
dancing  under  us  upon  the  waters,  innumerable  sea-birds  flew  around  us, 
and  the  very  sea,  in  contrast  to  its  late  frozen  sur^e,  appeared  alive  with 
seals  and  whales.  All  nature  seemed  alive,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  had  risen 
from  the  dead  1  In  the  evening,  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  Sukkertoppen 
were  seen,  and  on  the  28th  of  April,  we  moored  in  Holsteinborg  harbour. 
Our  anchors  had  not  been  down,  nor  had  our  feet  touched  the  land  since 
the  3rd  of  August.  Ice-bound  and  imprisoned,  we  had  drifled  upwards  ci 
1,200  miles.  Need  it  be  added  how  thankful  we  were  to  that  kind  Pro- 
vidence who  had  watched  over  us,  and  under  Him  to  our  gallant  Captain, 
to  whose  imremitting  attentions  to  oiu:  comforts  and  safety  we  owed  our 
health  and  deliverance ! 

The  winter  in  Greenland  had  been  very  severe,  and  the  country  was 
still  anow-covered,  and  without  an  indication  of  spring.  The  natives  were 
scarcely  aroused  from  their  winter's  sleep,  and  all  our  expectations  of 
venison  and  ptarmigan  feasts  soon  vanished.  Yerj  few  reindeer  had  yet 
been  taken,  the  season  not  commencing  before  July,  when  the  hunters  go 
up  the  fiords  and  kill  them  by  thousands  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  alone, 
leaving  their  carcasses  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves. 

Our  men,  however,  were  bent  upon  enjoying  themselves,  and  as  Jack's 
wants  are  few,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  fiddlers  and  some  bottles  of  grog, 
they  kept  up  one  continuous  ball — ^patronized  by  all  the  &ir  Esquimaux 
damsel»— in  the  dance-house  on  shore.  The  whole  population  had  turned 
out  to  meet  us.  We  were  entertained  by  the  kind-hearted  dames  upon 
stockfish  and  seal-beef,  and  such  luxuries  as  they  could  afford,  with  a 
hearty  welcome  to  their  neat  and  cleanly  houses ;  and  we  in  our  turn 
endeavoured  to  do  the  hospitalities  on  board  the  Fox  with  pickled  pork 
and  preserved  cabbage.  It  was  new  life  to  us,  who  had  been  confined  so 
long  in  our  little  den,  thus  to  mingle  with  these  friendly  people.  Never 
was  sympathy  more  needed.  We  arrived  hungry  and  unshaven,  our  fiices 
begrimed  with  oil-smoke,  our  clothes  in  tatters;  the  good  women  of  Hol- 
steinborg worked  and  washed  for  us,  repaired  our  sadly  disreputable 
wardrobe«,  danced  for  us,  sang  to  us,  and  parted  from  us  with  tears  and 
a  few  little  presents  by  way  of  souvenirs,  as  if  we  could  ever  forget  them. 
We  wrote  a  few  hasty  letters,  hoping  that  they  would  reach  home  in  the 
autunm,  and  sailed  once  more  upon  our  voyage. 

We  wished  to  call  at  Godhovn  fox  another  Esquimaux  and  some  more 
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dogs,  besides  a  few  stores,  of  which  we  stood  in  need;  so,  sailing  up  the 
coast,  we  arrived  off  the  harbour  on  the  night  of  May  10,  but  an  im- 
penetrable stream  of  loose  ice  blockaded  the  entrance.  It  was  a  wild 
night,  and  snowing  heavily ;  sea,  air,  ice  islands  and  icebergs  seemed  all 
mingled  in  one  common  haze.  We  endeavoured  to  haul  off  the  land, 
and  near  midnight  we  narrowly  escaped  destruction  upon  an  island, 
which,  seen  suddenly  on  the  lee-beam,  was  at  first  taken  for  a  berg. 
We  all  thought  our  ship  must  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  we  were 
only  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  seamanship  of  our  Captain,  who 
never  Icfl  the  deck,  and  wore  the  ship  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore. 
We  anchored  next  day  at  the  Whale-fish  Islands,  and  /ell  in  there  with 
the  Jane  and  Heroine  whalers,  whose  captains  gave  us  a  true  Scotch 
welcome,  and  ransacked  their  ships  to  find  some  little  comforts  for  us. 
We  again  tasted  the  roast  beef  of  old  England.  From  the  islands,  we 
crossed  to  Godhavn,  where  finding  the  harbour  still  fiill  of  ice,  we  haided 
into  a  rocky  creek  outside,  a  perfect  little  dock  just  capable  of  holding 
the  ship,  but  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

By  the;  25th  of  May  we  were  prepared  for  another  and  final  attempt  to 
accomplish  our  mission,  and  to  try  our  fortunes  in  the  ice.  We  were 
certainly  sobered  down  considerably  by  our  late  severe  lesson;  but 
although  less  confident  in  our  o>vn  powers,  a  steady  determination  to  do 
our  best  prevailed  throughout  the  ship.  Passing  again  through  the  Waigat, 
we  stopped  at  the  coal-deposits  to  fill  up  with  fuel,  and  we  shot  a  few 
ptarmigan  while  thus  detained.  We  next  stopped  at  Saimderson*s  Hope, 
"  the  Cape  where  the  fowls  do  bi-eed,''  but  it  was  yet  too  early  for  eggs, 
and  as  the  looms  had  no  yoimg  to  protect,  they  flew  away  in  thousands 
at  every  discharge  of  a  gun ;  we  got  but  few  of  these,  in  our  opinion, 
delicious  birds.  On  the  31st,  we  made  fast  to  an  iceberg  off  Upcmavik, 
to  await  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Melville  Bay.  When  we  were 
in  these  latitudes  the  previous  year,  all  things  living  were  migrating  south- 
ward, but  now  constant  flights  of  sea-birds  streamed  northward,  night 
and  day,  towards  their  breeding-places  and  feeding-grounds,  and  by  sitting 
on  the  i-ocky  points,  and  shooting  them  as  they  passed,  we  could  generally 
make  a  fair  bag.  We  were  now  almost  subsisting  on  eider  ducks  and  looms. 

On  June  the  6th,  we  commenced  oiu*  ice-struggles  in  Melville  Bay, 
endeavoiu-ing,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  navigation,  to  push  up, 
between  the  main  pack  and  the  ice  still  attached  to  the  land,  on  all 
occasions  when  the  winds  moved  the  pack  out,  and  lefl  a  space  or  lane  of 
water.  While  thus  following  up  the  coast,  on  the  7th,  we  ran  upon  a  reef 
of  sunken  and  unknown  rocks,  and,  on  the  tide  falling,  we  lay  over  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  threaten  to  fill  upon  the  water  again  rising.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  heaving  off  without  damage. 

Afler  many  escapes  fi*om  being  squeezed  by  the  ice  'closing  upon  the 
land,  and  after  three  weeks  of  intense  laboiu*,  we  reached  Cape  York  on 
June  2Gth.  We  there  commimicated  with  the  natives  who  had  so  much 
assisted   Dr.  Kane,   when  he  wintered  in  Smith  Soimd.     These  poor 
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cremtures  live  upon  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  seal,  and  wabiis,  which  they  kill 
upon  the  ice  with  bone  spears.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  in  the 
world  liying  upon  a  sea-coast  without  boats  of  any  kind,  and  arc  so  com- 
pletdj  isolated,  that,  previous  to  their  being  first  visited  in  1818,  they 
considered  themselves  to  be  the  only  people  in  the  world.  Dr.  Kane  left 
among  them  a  Greenland  Esquimaux,  "Hans,"  with  his  canoe.  They 
told  us  that  Hans  was  married,  and  was  well,  but  that  they  had  eaten  the 
boat,  besides  many  of  their  dogs,  when  hungry,  during  the  last  winter.  We 
invited  them  on  board,  and  they  saw  all  oiu:  treasures  of  wood  and  iron ; 
but  they  appeared  to  covet  more  than  aU,  our  dogs,  and  a  few  light  pieces 
of  wood,  fit  for  spear-liandles.  We  sent  tliem  away  rejoicing  over  a  few 
presents  of  long  knives  and  needles,  and  they  continued  to  dance  and 
brandish  the  knives  over  their  heads  until  we  were  out  of  sight. 

Passing  Cape  Dudley  Diggs,  we  landed  at  a  breeding-place  of  rotges 
(little  auks) ;  the  birds  were  sitting  in  myriads  upon  the  ledges  of  the 
clifis,  and  we  sliot  a  great  many  ;  but  oiu*  time  was  too  precious  to  wait 
long,  even  for  fresh  food,  and  so  we  bore  aw.iy.  We  were  considerably 
baffled  with  ice-floes  in  crossing  over  towards  Lancaster  Sound,  and  we  did 
not  reach  that  side  imtil  July  12. 

Near  Cape  Horsbiugh  we  found  a  small  and  enterprising  family  of 
natives,  who  had  crossed  over  to  this  barren  land  firom  Pond's  Bay,  two 
years  previously,  in  search  of  better  hunting  ground.  These  poor  people 
could  give  us  no  information  of  the  missing  ships ;  so  we  merely  stopped  to 
give  them  a  few  presents ;  we  then  steered  for  Pond's  Bay,  from  whence 
we  had  heard  rumours  of  wrecks  and  wreck- wood  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  natives.  In  crossing  Lancaster  Soimd,  we  were  completely  beset  in 
the  pack,  and  were  even  threatened  with  another  drift  out  to  sea  like  that 
of  last  year ;  we  fortunately  escaped,  however,  fi-om  the  gi*ip  of  the  ice, 
after  being  carried  for  seven  days  in  a  helpless  state,  and  as  far  as  Cape 
Bathurst,  before  we  could  regain  command  over  our  ship. 

At  the  entrance  to  Pond's  Bay,  we  found  an  old  woman  and  a  boy 
living  in  a  skin  tent,  their  tribe  being  some  twenty-five  miles  up  the  inlet, 
at  a  village  on  the  north  side.  This  village,  called  Kapawroktolik,  could 
not  be  reached  by  land,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  facing  the  sea. 
The  inlet  was,  however,  yet  full  of  ice,  and  Captain  M*Clintock  endeavoured 
to  reach  the  natives  by  sledge.  In  the  meantime,  we  on  board  were 
employed  in  collecting  sea-birds  fi*om  the  neighbouring  breeding  cliffs  of 
Cape  Grahame  Moore.  We  also  frequently  visited  the  land  to  collect 
Oftchlearia,  or  scmrvy-grass,  which  grew  luxuriantly  about  the  old 
Esquimaux  encampments.  A  trade  was  commenced  with  the  old  lady  on 
ahore ;  for  we  foiuid  tliat,  concealed  among  the  stones,  she  had  a  number 
of  narwhales*  horns,  teeth,  and  blades  of  whalebone,  of  which  slie  would 
only  produce  one  at  a  time,  by  way  of  enhancing  the  value  by  its  apparent 
icarcity.  Aroimd  her  tent  were  snares  set  in  all  directions  for  catching 
birds,  and  she  had  a  large  quantity  of  putrid  blubber  lying  en  cache^  which 
WM  her  jHrincipal  food  and  fueL    The  boy  brought  us  a  hare,  which  he 
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had  shot  with  hia  bow  and  arrow.  Captain  M'Clintock  haying  fiuled  to 
reach  the  village,  owing  to  the  ice  being  all  adrift  in  the  inlet,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  ship  there  if  poflsible,  and  to  take  the  old  woman  as  pilot 

We  ran  alonguide  her  tent,  which  she  soon  packed  up  with  all  her 
worldly  riches,  and  came  on  board  thoroughly  drenched  with  the  rain, 
which  had  poured  in  torrents  all  day.  Our  people  managed  to  Tig  her  out 
in  some  diy  clothes ;  the  poor  boy  was  made  snug  in  the  engine  room, 
and  the  old  lady  voluntarily  took  her  station  as  pilot  upon  the  deck 
throughout  the  night,  and  was  very  anxious  to  point  out  the  beauties  of 
her  country,  and  the  "  pleasant  sleeping  places." 

We  could  only  get  within  eight  miles  of  the  village,  owing  to  there  being 
fast  ice  in  the  inlet ;  so,  securing  the  ship  to  it,  the  Captain  and  Hobson 
started  over  the  ice.  On  board  the  ship  we  hoped  to  have  a  quiet  Sunday, 
but  a  nmnber  of  right-whales  playing  round  the  vessel,  and  pushing  dieir 
backs  under  the  ice,  constantly  broke  away  the  rotten  edge  to  which  we 
lay.  We  were  thus  kept  constantly  beating  up  again  to  it ;  and  in  the 
evening,  about  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  ice  coming  away  in  one  floe,  and 
turning  round  upon  us,  we  were  forced  upon  the  south  shore  of  the  inlet, 
and  momentarily  expected  being  driven  upon  the  rocks ;  but  after  blasting 
the  ice  with  gunpowder  for  nearly  two  hours,  in  order  to  gain  eveiy  inch, 
we  got  clear  just  as  we  were  touching  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  (August  2)  the  Captain  and  party  returned.  Thej 
had  a  most  interesting  trip,  and  described  the  village  as  situated  in  a  moat 
romantic  spot,  close  upon  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  valley  filled  with 
a  glacier,  which  completely  overhung  the  settlement,  and  threw  jets  of 
water  ahuost  to  the  tcnt«.  The  natives  were  delighted  to  see  them,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries  through  tlie  interpreter  (Mr.  Petersen),  they 
said  that  two  old  wrecks  were  lying  four  days*  journey  southward  of  Cape 
Bowen — probably  in  Scot's  Inlet.  Tliese  two  ships  came  on  shore  together 
many  years  ago.  They  also  confirmed  an  account  frdtn  our  lady  pilot  of 
an  old  wreck  lying  to  the  northward  in  Lancaster  Sound,  one  day's  journey 
from  Cape  Hay,  or,  as  they  call  it,  Appak  (breeding-place  of  birds).  The 
wood  in  their  possession  was  now  accoimted  for,  as  also  their  great  anxiety 
to  procure  saws,  which  they  always  asked  for  in  barter.  These  wrecks 
were  not  those  we  sought,  and  we  had  no  occasion  to  delay  our  voyage 
by  looking  at  them.  The  natives  drew  a  rough  chart  of  the  interior  of 
this  imknown  countiy.  They  especially  pointed  out  the  salmon  rivers,  and 
the  hunting  and  sleeping  places,  and  gave  a  few  general  ideas  of  the  profile 
of  the  land,  and  the  main  directions  of  the  different  channels  which 
intersect  it ;  describing  North  Devon  as  an  island,  and  showing  a  water 
communication  with  Igloolik,  where  Parry  wintered.  We  had  now  set 
at  rest  all  rumoiuv  of  Franklin's  ships  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pond's  Bay ;  and  having  made  a  few  observations  for  the  survey  of  the 
place,  we  departed  for  Beechey  Island,  regretting  that  the  whaleahips 
had  not  been  with  us  to  profit  by  the  number  of  fish  we  had  seen.  As 
wo  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  five  huge  beam  sat  ¥ratching  a  de^d  whale; 
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diej  nt  upon  different  pieces  of  ice,  apparently  taking  turns  to  feed,  and 
evidentlj  afiraid  of  each  other.  We  shot  a  conple  of  them,  but  one  esci^)ed 
orer  the  ice  after  a  long  chase,  although  desperately  wounded. 

The  next  morning  (August  7)  the  wind  increased  to  a  perfect  storm 
from  tiie  eastward ;  die  fog  was,  as  seamen  say,  as  thick  as  pease-soup ;  we 
could  see  nothing;  and  compasses  being  here  useless,  we  had  to  trust  to  our 
hick  rather  than  good  guidance  fer  keeping  in  the  fitirway.  We  saw  very 
little  ice,  but  the  sea  ran  so  hig^  upon  the  8th,  that  we  thought  it  prudent 
to  lie-to  for  some  hours.  On  die  10th,  a  herd  of  walrus  was  seen  off  Cape 
FeUbot,  upon  a  piece  of  sailing  ice,  and  lying  so  close  as  to  completely 
oorer  it.  He  ship  was  run  close  alongside,  and  several  were  shot,  but 
we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  one ;  fi>r,  unless  instantaneously  killed, 
Ihej  always  wriggle  off  the  ice  and  sink.  The  only  practical  method  of 
getting  a  walrus  is  with  a  gun-harpoon  from  a  boat ;  as  yet  we  had  shot 
only  one  during  our  voyage.  Steering  round  Cape  Hurd  in  a  thick  fog, 
we  strode  on  an  unknown  shoal,  but  soon  backed  off  again,  and  let 
go  the  anchor,  as  we  could  not  see  our  position.  About  midnight  the 
hg  Hfted,  and  we  proceeded.  A  large  bear  was  seen  swimming  round  a 
point,  and  was  shot ;  and  shortly  after,  one  of  the  men  fell  overboard :  he 
was  |n^ed  up  rather  exhausted  with  his  cold  bath,  and  perhaps  a  little 
alarmed  at  bathing  in  company  with  polar  bears.  We  anchored  next  day 
off  Cmpe  Riley,  where  the  Bredalhane  was  lost,  after  Captain  Inglefield 
had  landed  some  of  her  stores  and  coals.  We  found  that  the  bears  had 
been  amusing  themselves  with  the  provisions,  and  had  eaten  out  the  bilges 
between  the  hoops  of  many  of  the  casks.  They  evidently  had  a  particular 
relish  for  chocolate  and  salt  pork  (we  hoped  they  liked  it),  and  had  taken 
the  greatest  trouble  to  throw  everything  about.  We  visited  the  stores  at 
Beechcj ;  they  had  been  stored  and  housed  with  extreme  care.  A  violent 
gale  had  'passed  over  the  place,  for  the  door  of  the  house  was  blown  in 
•ad  the  entrance  ftill  of  snow,  but  nothing  was  damaged  excepting  some 
biacoit.  We  also  visited  the  graves,  so  often  described,  yet  ever  interest- 
ing^ of  the  poor  fellows  who  died  in  Franklin's  first  winter  quarters,  and 
iHioae  oomrades  we  were  now  seeking. 

Our  coaling  fit>m  Gape  Riley  was  completed  by  the  15th,  and  we  were 
gbd  to  kare  that  exposed  and  dangerous  place.  We  had  been  considerably 
troubled  with  drift  ice,  and  on  the  Idth  we  drove  half  across  the  bay,  with 
both  anchon  down,  and  had  to  moor  to  a  piece  of  ice  grounded  close  to  the 
iup.  We  croased  to  the  house  at  Beechey,  and  there  landed  a  handsome 
loinbirtone  (sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin),  in  memorial  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
nd  hia  oompaniona.  It  was  placed  close  to  the  monument  erected  by  their 
■bipmates  to  the  memory  of  poor  Bellot  and  those  who  had  died  in  the 
pieviona  searching  expeditions.  Taking  in  such  stores  as  were  actually 
Bcoeaaiy,  and  having  repaired  the  house,  we  crossed  over  to  Cape  Hotham 
for  a  boat  (left  there  by  Penny),  to  replace  one  of  ours  which  had  been 
crushed  by  the  ioe.  Wellington  Channel  appeared  to  be  clear  of  ice,  and 
a  jaqng  aea,  from  the  volhward,  gave  us  promise  of  dear  water  in  that 
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direction.  On  die  17Ui,  wi;  ivere  sailing  dciwii  Peel  Sound  with  a  fro^i 
wind»  and  carn'iiig  every  nig  of  canvas.  Passdng  Limesrone  Lsland  and 
Cape  Granite,  we  began  to  think  that  we  sJiould  go  right  through,  for  ajs 
yet  no  ice  could  be  seen  ahead ;  bnt  the  southern  sky  looked  bright  and 
^icy,  while,  in  contract,  a  tlark  gloom  hung  over  the  waters  we  had  left 
in  the  northward.  Still  we  sailed  c»n  merrily,  and  were  already  talking  of 
pujssiiig  the  wiutt-r  near  the  Fiah  River,  and  returning  the  following  year 
by  Behringfl  Straits,  when  **lce  ahead!"  was  reported  from  the  crowV 
uc»t ;  and  there  it  certainly  was,  a  long  low  white  barrier,  of  that  peculiar 
concave  form  alwayni  indicating  fai*t-ice.  The  Straitii  had  not  l>Riken  np  this 
neason,  and  we  could  not  pass  that  way.  We  wore  bitterly  disappointed, 
but  not  disheartened^  for  we  bad  yet  another  chance  of  getting  to  our 
longed-for  destination  by  way  of  Bcllot  Straits.  Not  an  hour  was  to  be 
K>ftt ;  the  s«ia«on  was  passing  away  ;  and  thither  our  captain  detenuinetl 
to  go  at  once.  We  reluctantly  ran  out  of  tliis  promishig  chaiuiel,  and 
Bailed  close  along  the  north  Hlioree  of  Somerset,  without  seeing  any  ice  of 
consequence.  The  night  of  the  18th  set  in  dark  and  squally,  but  iu  the 
absence  of  ice  we  were  quite  at  our  ease.  We  steajned  close  imdtT  the 
magnificent  cant  el  bi  ted  cliffs  of  Cape  Clarence,  and  entered  L-eopold  llarljour 
to  land  a  boat,  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  abandon  our  ahip  and  iall  back 
tJus  way. 

We  fotmd  Eegent's  Lilet  clear,  excepting  a  few  streams  of  loose  ice, 
througli  which  we  easily  lijuled.     We  passed  Elwin  and  Batty  Bays,  and 
every  thing,  as  an  old  quartermaster  expressed   it^  looked  "  werry  profi- 
pe-rioiis.'*    PoorfeOowl  he  knew  that  eveiy  mile  sailed  in  the  right  direcCioil^^l 
would  save  him  a  hard  pull  at  the  sledge  ropew.  ^^H 

On  the  2t>th,  we  |>;j,*vSi^d  close  to  Fury  Beach,  where  the  Furi/  was 
lost  in  1825 ;  but  the  pace  was  too  good  to  stop  to  visit  even  this  mo^ 
interesting  spot.  Wc  came  on  with  a  fiur  wind  and  dear  water  to  the 
latitude  of  Bellot  StraiU,  Our  excitement  now  became  intense.  The 
existence  of  the  strait  had  been  disputed,  and  upon  it  depended  all  our 
liopes.  Running  into  Brentford  Ray,  vfv  thought  we  kiw  ice  streaming  out, 
iis  if  through  some  cliimnel  from  the  westward^  but  as  yet  we  could  see  no 
ojiening;  and  being  miable  to  get  farther  that  night,  we  anchored  in  a 
little  nook  disco v^'red  on  the  north  aide  of  the  bay,  A  look-out  was  set 
upon  the  highcHl  hill,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  ice,  and  on  tlie  next 
day  we  made  our  first  attempt  to  sail  through.  We  stju'tt'd  with  a  stixjng 
wcatem  tide,  and  imder  l>oth  steam  and  cimvas,  and,  after  piX)oeeding 
about  three  miles,  we  were  delighted  to  find  that  a  passage  really 
existed ;  but  we  had  not  got  half  way  through  when,  the  tide  changing,  a 
furious  ciurent  came  from  tlie  westward,  bringing  down  upon  us  such 
Biases  of  ice  that  we  %vere  carried  helplessly  away,  and  were  nearly  daalicd 
upon  huge  pieccH  of  gmmided  ice  and  reels  of  rocks,  over  which  tlie  tloes 
were  running,  and  would  have  iminediatfly  capsized  the  little  Fox  had  she 
touched.  This  current  ran  at  lenst  seven  knot^  an  hour,  and  was  more  like 
a  bore  in  the  Hooghly  than  any  ordinary  tide.     Struggling  clear,  niler 
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■ome  oomidcrable  anxiety,  and  carried  oiit  of  the  straits,  we  reluctantly 
went  back  to  the  anchorage  we  had  left.  Night  and  day  wc  now  earnestly 
WBtdied  Bellot  Straits,  but  they  remained  choked  with  the  ice,  which 
mpptsreaity  drove  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  stream.  We  made 
another  dei^)erate  attempt  on  the  25th  August,  and  hung  on,  at  imminent 
ride,  in  a  small  indentation  about  two-thirds  through,  and  close  under 
tlie  precipitous  cli£&.  We  were  soon  driven  out  of  this  again  by  the  ice ; 
yet  80  determined  was  our  Captain  to  get  through,  that  he  then  thought 
of  pushing  the  ship  into  the  pack,  and  driving  with  it  into  the  western 
aoL  We  found,  however,  that  the  western  entrance  must  be  blocked,  for 
the  ice  did  not  move  fest  in  that  direction.  We  could  now  do  nothing  but 
wait  a  change;  and  to  employ  the  time,  we  sailed  down  the  east  coast 
of  Boothia  for  some  forty  miles,  to  land  a  dep6t  of  provisions,  in  case  wc 
flhonld  require,  in  the  following  winter,  to  commimicate  with  the  natives 
about  Port  Elizabeth.  Navigation  was  now  very  cold  and  dreary  work : 
we  struggled  back  to  Bellot  Straits  against  strong  north  winds,  sleet, 
and  snow,  and  without  compass,  chart,  or  celestial  objects  to  guide  us. 
The  Captain  next  went  away  in  a  boat,  determining,  when  stopped,  to 
travel  over  land  to  the  western  sea  to  examine  the  actual  state  of  things 
there ;  and  Young  was  sent  to  the  southward  for  five  days  with  boat  and 
sledge,  to  ascertain  if  another  passage  existed  where  a  promising  break  in 
the  land  had  been  seen. 

The  Captain  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  Slat,  bringing  with  him  a  fine 
&t  buck ;  he  had  reached  Cape  Bird  by  wat^^r  and  land,  and  brought  us  a 
fiivourable  report  of  Victoria  Straits.  Our  hopes  of  getting  through  were 
again  raised.  Young  returned  unsuccessful  from  the  south;  no  other 
itrait  existed,  but  only  an  inlet,  extending  some  six  miles  in,  and  a  chain  of 
lakes  thence  into  the  interior  to  the  south-westward.  Young  saw  only  one 
deer,  but  many  bears  were  roaming  about  the  coast. 

On  the  6th  September  we  made  another  dash  at  the  straits,  and  this  time 
noceeded  in  reaching  a  rocky  islet,  two  miles  outside  the  western  entrance; 
hut  a  barrier  of  fast  ice,  over  which  we  could  see  a  dark  water-sky^  here 
flopped  ua.  Moored  to  the  ice,  we  employed  ourselves  in  killing  seals, 
kmiting  for  bears,  and  making  preparations  for  travelling.  Young  was 
Knt  to  an  island  eight  miles  to  the  south-west,  to  look  around ;  and  on 
%fpfndy«g  the  land,  he  was  astonished  to  see  water  as  far  as  the  visible 
I  to  tiie  southward  in  Victoria  Straits.  While  sitting  down,  taking 
an^es  with  the  sextant,  he  luckily  tiuned  round  just  in  time  to  see 
i  huge  bear  crawling  up  the  rocks  to  give  him  a  pat  on  the  head.  He 
•eised  his  rifle  and  shot  him  through  the  body,  but  the  beast  struggled 
down  and  died  out  of  reach,  in  the  water,  and  thus  a  good  dep6t  of  beef  was 
loiC.  Hobson,  who,  for  some  days,  had  been  employed  carrying  provisions 
OD  to  thi«  island,  started  on  the  25th  with  a  party  of  seven  men  and  two 
dog-iledgefi  to  carry  dep6ts  as  far  as  possible  to  the  southward,  and  the 
Captain  placed  a  boat  on  the  islet  close  to  the  ship,  in  case  we  should  have 
\o  ksre  kx  winter  quarters  before  Hobsou^s  return. 
vqt.  L— VO.  1.  6 
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The  winter  now  set  in  rapidly,  new  ice  was  hat  increaaing,  and  the 
weather  very  severe ;  all  navigation  was  at  an  end,  and  the  barrier  outside 
of  us  had  never  moved.  We  had  now  no  hopes  of  getting  further,  and  as 
no  harbour  existed  where  we  were,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek  our 
winter  home  in  Bellot  Straits,  and  finish  our  work  in  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  So  leaving  Ilobson  to  find  his  way  to  us,  we  ran  back  through 
Bellot  Straits  towards  a  harbour  that  we  had  discovered  and  named  Port 
Kennedy.  The  straits  were  already  covered  with  scum,  and  almost  unna- 
vigable,  but  we  reached  the  harbour  at  midnight  on  the  27  th,  and  ran  the 
ship  as  fiir  as  possible  into  the  new  ice  which  now  fiUed  it  The  Fox 
had  done  her  work  imtil  the  following  summer.  No  opportunity  was  now 
lost  of  procuring  firesh  food.  The  deer  were  migrating  southward  and  a 
few  were  shot  as  they  passed.  But  the  himting  was  veiy  precarious ;  the 
deer  were  travelling,  and  did  not  stop  much  to  feed ;  there  was  no  cover 
whatever,  and  stalking  over  the  rugged  hills  and  snow-filled  valleys  was 
most  laborious.  A  few  ptarmigan  and  hares  were  also  shot,  but  wo 
were  altogether  disappointed  in  the  resources  of  the  country.  We  had, 
however,  a  fiiir  stock  of  bear  and  seal  fiesh  for  our  dogs  and  oiurselves  to 
begin  upon. 

On  tlie  Gth  October  Hobson  returned,  having  reached  some  fifty  miles 
down  the  west  coast  of  Boothia,  but  was  there  stopped  by  the  yet  broken- 
up  state  of  the  ice.  Finding  that  we  had  lefl  Cape  Bird,  and  that  Bellot 
Straits  were  impassable  for  the  boat,  he  travelled  back  to  the  ship  over  the 
mountains.  The  people  were  now  clearing  out  the  ship,  landing  all  super- 
fluous stores,  and  building  magnetic  observatories  of  snow  and  ice,  besides 
hunting  for  the  pot.     We  once  more  buried  the  ship  with  snow. 

On  the  24th,  Ilobaon  again  started  for  the  south-westward,  to  follow 
up  his  last  track,  and  to  endeavour  to  push  liis  dep6ts  fiirther  on.  He 
returned  to  the  ship  on  November  G,  having  experienced  most  severe 
weather,  and  great  dangers  fi-om  the  luiquiet  state  of  the  ice.  When 
encamped  near  the  shore,  in  latitude  70°  21',  the  ice  broke  suddenly  away 
fi-om  the  land  and  drifted  out  to  sea  before  the  gale,  carrying  them  off  with 
it.  They  were  perched  upon  a  small  floe  piece,  and  a  wide  crack  separated 
the  two  tents.  Dense  snow-drift;  heightened  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  they  could  not  possibly  tell  in  which  direction  they  were  driving. 
The  next  morning  they  found  themselves  fifteen  miles  fipom  where  they 
had  pitched  the  previous  evening.  By  the  mercy  of  Providence  a  calm 
succeeded,  and  they  escaped  to  the  land  over  the  ice  which  immediate^ 
formed.  So  thin  was  this  new  ice,  that  they  momentarily  expected  to 
break  through.  By  great  exertion  Hobson  saved  the  dep6t ;  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  do  any  more,  he  landed  the  provisions  and  returned  to  the 
ship.  Our  autumn  travelling  was  now  brought  to  a  close.  A  dep6t  of 
provisions  was  to  have  been  carried  by  Young  across  Victoria  Straits,  but 
this  was  given  up  as  evidently  impracticable.  We  sat  down  for  the  winter, 
praying  that  we  might  be  spared  to  finish  our  work  in  the  quring. 
The  whole  ship^s  company  marched  in  fimeral  procession  to  the  ahare 
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on  the  10th  November,  bearing  npon  a  sledge  the  mortal  remains  of  poor 
Mr.  Bland  (our  chief  engineer),  who  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  7th. 
The  barial  seryice  having  been  read,  he  was  deposited  in  his  frozen  tomb, 
on  which  the  wild  flowers  will  never  grow,  and  over  which  his  relationa 
can  never  mourn.  We  were  all  on  board  almost  as  one  family,  and  any  one 
taken  from  us  was  missed  as  one  from  the  fireside  at  home.  It  was  long 
before  this  sorrowful  feeling  throughout  the  ship  could  be  shaken  off. 
On  the  14th  the  sun  disappeared,  and  we  were  left  in  darkness;  our 
■kjligfata  had  long  been  covered  over  with  snow,  and  by  the  light  of 
our  solitary  dip  we  tried  to  pass  the  weary  hours  by  reading,  sleeping, 
and  smoking.  We  were  frozen  in,  in  a  fine  harbour,  surrounded  by 
k^  granite  hills,  and  on  these  were  occasionally  found  a  few  ptarmigan,  . 
han»,  and  wild  foxes ;  whenever  the  weather  permitted,  or  we  could  at  all 
see  our  way,  we  wandered  over  these  dreary  hills  in  search  of  a  fresh  mess. 
We  varied  our  exercise  with  excursions  on  the  ice  in  search  of  bears. 
But  although  exercise  was  so  necessary  for  our  existence,  yet  from  the  winds 
drawing  through  the  straits  and  down  our  harbour  as  through  a  funnel, 
there  were  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  when  we  coidd  scarcely  leave  the 
ship.  The  men  set  fox-traps  in  all  directions,  and  Mr.  Petersen  set  seal-nets 
under  the  ice.  The  nets  were  not  successful,  but  the  traps  gave  an  object  for 
a  walk.  Magnetic  observations  were  carried  on  throughout  the  winter ; — 
the  reading  of  one  instrument,  placed  in  a  snow-house  some  200  yards  from 
the  ahip,  being  r^;istered  every  hoiu*  night  and  day.  On  some  of  the  wild 
winter  nights,  there  was  some  risk  in  going  even  that  distance  from  the  ship. 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  days  were  spent  with  such  rejoicing  as  in 
oar  situation  we  ooidd  make,  and  we  entered  upon  the  year  1859  with  good 
heahh  and  ^irits.  Our  dogs,  upon  which  so  much  depended,  were  also  in 
firat-rate  condition,  and  not  one  of  them  had  died. 

The  son  returned  to  us  on  January  26th ;  the  daylight  soon  began  to 
increase;  and  by  February  10th,  we  were  all  ready  to  start  upon  our  first 
winter  journey.  Bad  weather  detained  us  until  the  17th,  when  Captain 
M*Clintoek  and  Young  both  left  the  ship;  the  Captain,  with  only  two 
companimis,  Mr.  Petersen  (interpreter)  and  Thompson  as  dog-driver,  to 
toavel  dofwn  the  west  coast  of  Boothia,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  information, 
prepantory  to  the  long  spring  journeys,  from  some  natives  supposed  to  live 
■ear  the  magnetic  pole.  Young  was  to  cross  Victoria  Straits  with  a  dep6t 
of  proviakNDB,  to  enable  him  in  the  spring  to  search  the  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Land,  wherever  it  might  trend.     He  returned  on  March  5. 

Hie  Ciqptain's  party  hove  in  sight  on  the  14th,  and  we  all  ran 
out  to  meet  him.  He  had  found  a  tribe  of  natives  at  Cape  Victoria,  near 
the  ny^edc  pole,  and  firom  them  he  leamt  that  some  years  ago  a  large 
Aip  was  crushed  by  the  ice,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  King  William 
LsDd;  thai  the  people  had  come  to  the  land,  and  had  travelled  down  that 
tomi  to  the  estuary  of  the  Great  Fish  River  where  they  had  died  upon 
m  island  (Montreal  Island);  the  natives  had  spears,  bows  and  arrows, 
mi  odMr  isnplementa  made  of  wood,  besides  a  quantity  of  silver  spoons 
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and  li>rks,  wliicli  tliey  said  tliey  had  procured  on  ihc  ialmid  (more  prulwibly 
bj  barter  from  other  tribes).  It  wait  now  evident  that  we  were  on  tlio 
right  track,  and  with  this  important  infarmation  Captain  M*Clintock 
rettimcd  to  the  «hip. 

Oar  winter  travelling  wm  thui  ended,  fortunatcij  without  any  raishapj 
Those  only  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  1 
frozen   mercury  accompanied  with  wind,  am  form  any   idea  of  the  dis-  j 
comforts  of  dragging  a  sledge  orer  the  ice,  upon  an  imknowTi  track,  day^| 
afler  day,  and  fur  eight  or  ten  consecutive  hours,  without  a  meal  or  drink, 
the  handa  and  face  constantly  ft-o&tbitten,  and  your  very  boots  fall  of  ice ; 
to  be  attacked  witli  buow  blindness ;  to  encamp  and  start  in  the  dark,  and 
spend  sixteen  hours  upon  the  snow,  in  a  bro-w^n-hoUand  tent,  or  the  hastily 
erected  anow-house,  listening  to  the  wind,  the  snow-drift^  and  the  howli 
of  the  doga  outside,  and  trj^ing  to  wifip  the  frozen  blanket  closer  round  the 
shivering  frame.     The  exhaustion  to  the  system  is  so  great,  and  the  thirst' 
so  intense,  that  the  evening  pannikin  of  tea  and  the  allowanced  pound  of 
pemmican  wotild  not  be  given  up  were  it  possible  to  receive  the  whole 
world  in  exchange ;  and  woe  to  tlie  unlucky  cook  if  he  capsized  the  kettle  I 
On  tlio  18th  Maich,  Young  again  started   for   Fury   Beach,  distant! 
fterenty-five  miles,  to  get  some  of  the  sugar  left  there  by  Parry  in  1825 J 
and  now  considered  necessary  for  the  health  of  our  men  by  the  sniigeaii 
This  journey  occupied  mitil  the  28th,  one  sledge  having  broken  down,  an^ 
the  whole  weight — about  120(J  lbs. — having  to  be  worked  back  piecemeal 
with    one  sledge,  by  a    sort  of  fbx-and-goose  calculation.     Dr.   Walker, 
who  had  also  volunteered  to  go  down  for  the  provisions  left  on  the  east- 
coa^t  in  the  autimin,  and  now  not  reqidred  there,  retiu-ned  about  the  i 
time*     With  the  information  already  obtained,  and  which  only  accounted 
for  one  ship,  Captain  ^PChntoek  saw  no  reason  for  changing  the  original 
plan  of  search,  viz.,  tliat  he  should  trace  the  Montreal  Island  and  round 
King  William  Land ;  that  Hobson  should  cross  from  the  niagnetic  pole 
to  C^liinson's  failhest  on  Victoria  Land,  and  follow  up  that  coast;  and  that 
Yoimg  Bhould  cross  Victor  fa  Striiits  and  c<:»niiect  the  coast  of  Prince  of 
Walea  Land  with  either  Collinson's  flirthest  on  Victoria  Island  or  Osborne's 
farthest  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Land,  according  as  he  might 
discover  the  land  to  trend.     Young  was  also  to  connect  the  ooa«t  with 
Browne*s  farthest  in  Peel  Sound,  and  explore  the  coast  of  North  Somerset 
from  8ir  James  Ross's  farthest  (Four  River  Bay)  to  Bellot  Straits.     This 
ivould  complete  the  examination  of  the  whole  unexplored  country* 

The  travelling  partius  were  each  to  consist  of  four  men  drawing  one 
Blc<Jgc,  anfl  six  dogs  with  a  second  sledge,  besides  the  ofilcer  in  charp^,  and 
the  dog- driver.  By  the  aid  of  de]Tc>ts,  already  carried  out,  and  from  the 
extreme  care  with  which  Captain  M*Chntock  had  prepared  the  travelling 
equipment,  and  had  reduced  every  ounce  of  mineccssaiy  weight,  we  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  be  absent  from  the  ship,  and  without  any  other 
j-esouree,  for  jwriods  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  days,  imd  if  necessary  ovm 
longer*     Tlie  Captain  and  Hobson  both  started  on  the  2ud  April,  and  Young 
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got  away  upon  the  7th.   The  Fox  was  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Walker  (surgeon), 
and  three  or  four  invalids,  who  were  unfit  for  the  fetigues  of  travelling. 

Although  we  all  felt  much  excited  at  the  real  commencement  of  our 
actire  work,  and  interested  in  these  departures,  this  was  perhaps  the  most 
painful  period  of  our  voyage.  We  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert,  and  all 
the  dangers  of  our  voyage  had  been  shared  together.  We  were  now  to  be 
aeparated,  and  for  three  months  to  travel  in  detached  parties  over  the  ice, 
without  an  opportunity  of  hearing  of  each  other  imtil  our  return.  It  was 
like  the  breaking  up  of  a  happy  family,  and  our  only  consolation  lay  in  the 
hc^  that  when  we  again  met  it  would  be  to  rejoice  over  the  discovery  of 
the  lost  ships.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  board  during  our  absence ; 
bat  one  of  the  invalids,  poor  Blackwell,  had  been  getting  gradually  worse, 
and  died  of  scurvy  on  June  14,  the  xery  day  on  which  Hobson  returned. 

The  Captain  and  Hobson  travelled  together  as  far  as  Cape  Victoria. 
There  they  learnt  the  additional  news  that  another  ship  had  drifted  on 
■hore  on  the  west  coast  of  King  William  Land  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  in  which  the  first  ship  was  crushed.      Captain   M'Clintock,   now 
knowing  that  both  ships  had  been  seen  oft*  that  coast,  and  that  on  it  the 
traoes  must  be  found,  most  generously  resigned  to  Hobson  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  searching  there,  instead  of  crossmg  to  Victoria  Land,  as  originally 
intended.     Captain   M'Clintock   then  went  down  the   east   side  towards 
the  Fiah  River.     Near  Cape  Norton,  he  foimd  a  tribe  of  some  thirty  or 
fcity  natives,  who  appeared  much  pleased  to  meet  the  strange  white  people. 
They  answered  readily  any  inquiries,  and  concealed  nothing.     They  pro- 
duced silver  spoons  and  forks,  and  other  relics  from  the  lost  ships,  and 
readily  bartered  them  for  knives  or  needles.     They  were  acquainted  with 
the  wreck,  which  they  said  was  over  the  land  (on  the  south-west  coast),  and 
ht  jean  th^  had  collected  wood  and  valuables  from  it,  but  they  had  not 
riated  it  for  a  long  time.     They  had  seen  Franklin's  people  on  their  march 
iOQthward,  but  had  not  molested  them.     They  said  that  they  had  seen  one 
hmnan  skeleton  in  the  ship.     Proceeding  on  his  route.  Captain  M^Clintock 
next  fimnd  a  native  fiunily  at  Point  Booth,  near  the  south-east  extreme 
of  King  William  Land;  these  natives  gave  him  the  additional  information 
that  the  renudna  of  some  of  the  lost  people  would  be  found  on  Montreal 
Idand.     Having  searched  Montreal  Island  and  main  land  in  the  neigh- 
bomhood  without  finding  other  traces  than  a  few  pieces  of  copper  and  iron, 
ad  now  having  connected  the  search  from  the  north  with  Anderson's 
from  the  south.   Captain  M^Clintock  proceeded  to  examine  the  shores  of 
Dcase  and  Simpson  Straits,  and  the  southern  shore  of  King  William  Land. 
Near  Cape  Herachel,  the  Captain's  party  found  a  human  skeleton  upon 
tlie  beach  as  the  man  had  fallen  down  and  died,  with  his  face  to  the 
graund;  aild  a  pocket-book,  containing  letters  in  German  which  have  not 
yet  been  deciphered,  was  found  close  by. 

The  huge  cairn,  originally  built  by  Simpson,  at  C^pe  Herschel,  had 
ka  pulled  down,  probably  by  the  natives,  and  if  any  record  or  dociunent 
hi  ercr  been  phu^  therein  by  Franklin's  people,  they  were  now  lost,  for 
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none  could  be  found  within  or  around  the  caim.  PasHing  Cape  Herechel, 
Captain  M*Clintock  travelled  along  the  hitherto  unknown  shore,  and  dia- 
covcred  it  to  extend  out  as  &r  aa  the  meridian  of  100°  West.  There  all 
traces  of  the  natives  ceased,*  and  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  not  for  many 
years  lived  or  hunted  beyond  that  point  which  waa  named  Cape  Crozier 
(after  Captain  Croaicr,  Franklin's  second  in  command)* 

The  land  then  trtinded  to  the  north -eastward,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cape  Crozier,  M^Clintoek  found  a  boat,  which  had  only  a  ftiw  days 
previously  been  ejtamined  by  Hobson  from  the  north,  and  in  it  a  note 
leil  by  Hobson  to  say  that  he  had  discovered  the  records  of  the  Srebus 
and  Terror,  and  after  travelling  nearly  to  Cape  Hcrschel  without  finding 
further  traces,  had  returned  towards  the  Fox,  Captain  M^Clintoek,  from 
the  south,  had  now  connected  his  diacoveriea  witli  tliose  of  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  to  whose  vciy  succeaaful  journey  we  will  now  turn. 

Farting  from  the  Captain  at  Cape  Victoria,  Hobson  crossed  to  C^p 
Felix,  and  near  that  point  he  found  a  cairn,  around  which  were  quantitie 
of  clothing,  blankets,  and  other  indications  of  Franklin^ «  people  having 
visited  that  spot^  and  probably  formed  a  depot  there,  in  the  event  of  their 
abandoning  their  abips.  Anxiously  searching  among  these  interesting 
relics  without  finding  any  record,  Hobson  continued  along  the  shore  to 
Cape  Victoria,  where,  on  May  6,  he  discovered  a  large  cairn,  and  in  it 
the  first  authentic  account  ever  obtained  of  the  histoiy  of  the  lost  expedition. 
It  was  to  the  tbllowing  ef!bct : — That  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  ascended 
Wellington  Channel  to  latitude  T?"^  north,  and  had  returned  west  of 
ComwalliB  Island  to  Beechey  Island,  where  they  spent  their  first  winter, 
1 845-4 C.  SaUing  thence  in  the  following  seiison,  they  were  beset,  on 
September  12,  1846,  in  latitude  70°  5'  north,  longitude  98"*  23'  west. 
>S7r  Jofta  FranHtn  died  on  June  11,  1847;  and  on  tlie  22nd  of  April, 
1848,  having,  up  to  that  date,  lost  by  death  nine  officers  and  fifteen 
men,  both  ships  were  abandoned  in  the  ice,  five  leagues  north  north- 
west of  Point  Victory*  The  survivors,  106  in  nTunber^  had  landed,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Croziej,  on  the  25th  AprU,  at  Point  Victory, 
and  would  start  on  the  morrow  (April  2G)  for  the  Great  Fish  River. 
Another  record  was  al«*o  foimd,  stating  tliat  previously,  on  th«  24th 
May,  1847,  Lieutenant  Graliame  Gore  and  Mr*  Charles  DesVceux,  mate, 
had  landed  from  the  slxip,  with  a  party  of  six  men.  The  record  did  not 
state  for  what  reason  they  had  landed ;  but  from  the  number  who  finally 
abandoned  the  sliips,  tliis  party  must  have  relumed  on  board,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  merely  landed  to  examine  the  coaati 

Qnantities  of  clothings  cookiiig,  and  working  implementi  were  scattered 
about  near  Point  Victory^  and  a  sextant,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  Frederick  Hornby^  was  found  among  the  debris.  Collecting  a  few  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  rclica  to  take  with  him  upon  his  return,  Hob«*on 
then  pushed  on  to  the  southward,  and  when  near  Cape  Crozier  he  diBCovere 

♦  Tiie  Tiandcrin^w  of  the  Efeqiilinauit  may  be  traced  bjr  the  circles  of  stonos  hf 
which  they  keep  down  their  skin  fiummcr  tents. 
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the  boat  above  mentioned,  by  a  small  stanchion  just  showing  up  above 
the  snow.  Clearing  away  the  snow,  he  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
two  human  skeletons,  one  of  which  was  imder  a  heap  of  clothing.  There 
were  also  watches,  chronometers,  silver  spoons,  money,  &c.,  besides  a 
iramber  of  Bibles,  prayer  and  other  religious  books ;  and  although  one  of 
the  Biblesi  was  underlined  in  almost  every  verse,  yet  not  a  single  writing 
was  fbund  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  history  of  the  retreating  parties. 
There,  were  two  guns,  one  barrel  of  each  being  loaded  and  cock^,  as  if 
these  poor  fellows  had  been  anxiously  longing  for  a  passing  bear  or  fox  to 
flive  than  fix)m  starving ;  for  nothing  edible  was  found,  save  some  chocolate 
and  tea,  neither  of  which  could  support  life  in  such  a  climate.  Lieutenant 
Uobaon,  having  searched  the  coast  beyond  Cape  Crozicr,  returned  to  the 
ship  on  Jime  14,  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  He  had  been  suffering 
severely  from  sciunry,  and  was  so  reduced  in  strength  that  he  could  not 
stand.  He  had  been  for  more  than  forty  days  upon  his  sledge,  carried  in 
and  out  of  the  tent  by  his  brave  companions,  and  his  sufferings  must  have 
been  beyond  description.  Throughout  his  journey  he  had  only  killed  one 
bear  and  a  few  ptarmigan. 

Oaptain  M*Clintock  returned  on  board  the  Fox  on  June  19,  having 
been  absent  eighty  days.  He  brought  with  him  a  niunber  of  relics,  and 
had  minutely  examined  every  caim  and  the  whole  coast  of  King  "William. 
He  supposes  that  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  unless  upon  some  off-lying  island, 
has  been  run  over  by  the  ice,  and  has  disappeared ;  as  he  saw  nothing  of 
it-  He  made  most  valuable  discoveries  in  geography,  and  surveyed  the 
eoHt  from  Bellot  Straits  to  the  magnetic  pole,  besides  having  travelled 
completely  round  King  William  Ldand,  and  filled  up  its  unknown  coasts. 
Bendes  his  other  instruments,  he  carried  with  him  a  dip  circle,  weighing 
40  lbs.,  with  which  he  also  made  most  valuable  observations. 

Young  had  crossed  Victoria  Straits  (now  Franklin  Straits),  discovered 
MKSintock  Channel,  and  proved  Prince  of  Wales  Land  to  be  an  island ; 
lunring  reached  the  point  which  Captain  Shcrard  Osbom  came  to  from  the 
north.  Owing  to  the  very  heavy  character  of  the  ice,  he  had  failed  in 
cixMBing  M'Clintock  Channel,  and  returned  to  the  ship  on  June  8,  for  a 
d«y  or  two's  rest.  He  had  again  started,  on  June  10,  to  recross  Victoria 
Stndti,  and  to  complete  the  search  to  the  northward  upon  Prince  of  Wales 
Lttid,  and  the  unknown  land  of  North  Somerset,  and  was  now  absent ;  and 
although  the  ice  was  fast  breaking  up,  and  the  floes  already  knee-deep  with 
water,  Cq>tain  M'Clintock,  notwithstanding  his  late  severe  joiuney,  fearing 
tiiat  something  might  be  "wrong,  most  kindly  started  immediately,  with 
only  one  man  and  a  dog-sledgc,  to  look  for  him.  He  foxmd  Young  perched 
op  out  of  the  water  upon  the  top  of  the  islet,  off  Cape  Bird,  and  they 
ntuncd  together  to  the  ship  on  Jrnie  28.  We  were  now  all  on  board, 
aad  once  more  together.  We  were  in  fair  health,  although  some  of  us  were 
a  little  touched  with  scuny .  We  passed  our  time  in  shooting,  eating,  and 
deeping,  and  then  eating  again:  our  craving  for  fresh  food,  or,  as  the 
Mikxa  call  it,  blood-meat,  was  excessive ;  seal  and  bear  fiesh,  foxes,  gulls, 


or  duckfi,  went  indiscriiixmatelj  into  the  poL     We  rejoiced  whenever  we 
got  a  fresh  mens  of  any  sort. 

The  summer  burst  upon  us ;  water  was  pouring  down  all  the  mTineSi 
and  flooding  the  ice  in  ihc  harbour,  and  with  extreme  satis&ction  we  aaw 
the  snow  houses  and  ice  hnmrnocks  fast  melting  away  in  the  now  nerer- 
setting  sun.  A  joyous  feeling  eJCLBted  throughout  the  fthip^  for  our  work 
was  done,  and  we  had  only  to  look  forward  to  an  early  release,  and 
return  to  our  families  and  homes. 

Over  and  over  again  we  told  our  advent uros,  and  we  never  tired  of 
lietening  to  the  one  all-abaorbing,  though  melancholy  subject,  of  the  dis^ 
covery  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions. 

We  had  been  prepared  by  tlie  reixjrt  brought  from  the  E8<|uimaux  id 
February  to  find  tliat  all  hopes  of  Burvirors  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
expedition  had  met  witli  some  lutal  and  overwhelming  casualty ;  but  we 
were  scarcely  prej»ared  to  know,  nor  could  we  even  have  realiiied  the  manner, 
in  which  they  spent  tlieir  last  days  upon  earth,  so  tearful  a  sojourn  must  it 
have  been.  Beset  and  siu-roimded  with  wastes  of  snow  and  ice^  the 
passed  two  more  terrible  winters  drifting  slowly  to  the  southward  at  i 
rate  of  one  mile  in  the  month,  hoping  each  summer  that  the  ice  would  op 
and  determined  not  to  abandon  their  ships  until  every  hope  was  gone. 
nineteen  months  they  luid  only  moved  some  eighteen  miles,  their  proviuiona 
daily  lessening,  and  thuir  strength  fai»t  failing.  They  liud  at  hist  left  the 
ships  for  the  Finh  liiver  at  lea^t  two  mouths  before  tha  river  coidd  break  i 
and  allow  them  to  proceed,  and  in  the  then  imperfect  knowledge  of  io 
travelling  I  hey  couH  not  have  carried  with  them  more  than  forty  day 
provisions.  Exliausted  by  scurvy  and  stariation,  **  they  dropped  as  the 
walked  along,'*^  and  those  few  who  reached  Montreal  Idand  must  all  hai 
perished  there  ;  and  but  for  their  having  travelled  over  the  frozen  sea  " 
should  have  i<vund  the  remains  of  these  gallant  men  as  they  fell  by 
way,  and  but  fur  the  land  being  covered  deeply  with  snow,  more  relid 
of  those  who  had  struggled  to  the  bcucli  to  die  woidd  have  been  see 
They  all  perislied,  and,  in  dying  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  their  deai'c 
consolation  must  Imve  been  to  feel  tliat  Englishmen  would  not  rest  imf) 
they  had  lollc»wcd  itp  their  feotstepsj  and  had  given  to  the  world  wl 
they  cotdd  not  then  give — the  grand  result  of  dieir  dreadfid  voya 
their  Discovery  of  the  North-  WeM  Passafje,  They  had  sailed  down  Pe 
and  Victoria  Straits,  now  appropriiitely  named  Franklin  Straits,  and  the 
poor  human  skeletons^  lying  upon  the  shores  of  die  waters  in  which  De« 
and  Sinii>s<:in  had  sailt'tl  frojn  the  westward  bore  niclanchuly  evidence 
tlieir  success.  ♦♦##•#•#« 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  dark  blue  stream  rolled  again  throng 
Bellot  Straits,  but  yet  not  a  drop  of  water  could  Ijc  seen  in  Kegent  Ink 
Oiu*  fillip  was  refitted,  tlie  stores  all  on  board,  and  we  were  quite  prepap 
for  sea«     Our  engineers  were  both  lost  to  us,  but  the  Captain  soon 


*  Eacfiitnaux  report. 
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the  engines  into  working  order,  and  determined  to  drive  them  himself,  £)r 
without  steam  we  could  reckon  upon  nothing. 

July  passed  awaj,  and  during  the  first  week  in  August  we  could  still 
see  one  unbroken  sur&ce  of  ice  in  Regent  Inlet ;  from  the  highest  hill  not 
a  ^K)oniuI  of  water  could  be  made  out.  We  were  getting  rather  anxious, 
lor  had  we  been  detained  another  winter,  we  must  have  abandoned  the  ship 
in  the  following  spring  and  trusted  to  our  fortunes  over  the  ice.  However, 
a  gale  of  wind  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August  caused  some  disruption  in  the 
inlet,  ibr  on  the  morning  of  the  9  th  a  report  came  down  from  the  hills  that 
a  lead  of  water  was  seen  under  the  land  to  the  northward.  Steam  was 
immediately  made,  and  pushing  close  past  the  islands,  we  were  enabled  to 
work  up  the  coast  in  a  narrow  lane  of  water  between  it  and  the  pack. 

We  reached  the  north  side  of  Creswell  Bay  on  the  following  day,  but, 
the  wind  changing,  we  saw  the  pack  setting  rapidly  in  upon  the  land,  and 
it  had  already  closed  upon  Fury  Beach.  Our  only  chance  was  now  to  aetk. 
a  grounded  mass  of  ice,  and  to  hang  on  to  it.  We  were  indeed  glad  to  get 
a  little  rest,  and  especially  for  our  captain,  who  had  not  left  the  engines  for 
twenty-four  hours.  But  we  lay  in  a  most  exposed  position  on  an  open 
coast  without  an  indentation,  the  pack  closing  in  rapidly  before  the  wind 
and  threatening  us  with  the  same  fate  as  befell  the  Fvrtf  when  she  was 
driven  on  the  shore  about  seven  miles  from  our  present  position.  Hanging 
on  to  this  piece  of  ice  with  every  hawser,  we  saw  it  gradually  melting 
and  breaking  away,  and  at  spring  tides  it  began  to  float.  On  the  15th  the 
gale  shiAed  to  the  westward,  and  blew  off  the  land ;  we  watched  the  ice 
gradually  casing  off,  and  directly  that  we  had  room,  we  cast  off  imder 
storm-sails,  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  Regent  Inlet  and  into  Lancaster 
Sound  on  the  following  day.  We  entered  Godhavn,  in  Greenland,  on  the 
night  of  August  26,  and  not  having  heard  from  our-  friends  for  more 
than  two  years,  we  did  not  even  wait  for  daylight  for  our  expected  letters. 
The  authorities  on  shore  kindly  sent  all  they  had  for  us  at  once  to  the 
ship,  and  I  suppose  that  letters  from  home  were  never  opened  with  more 
anxiety. 

Having  a  few  repairs  to  do,  especially  to  our  rudder,  which,  with  the 
spare  one,  had  been  smaslied  by  the  ice,  we  remained  a  day  or  two  ta 
patch  it  up  for  the  passage  home.  Then  leaving  Godhavn  on  the  1st 
Septemlx*r,  although  the  nights  were  extremely  dark,  and  the  weather 
stormy,  with  many  bergs  drifting  about,  we  passed  down  Davis  Strait 
without  incident,  and,  rounding  Cape  Farewell  on  the  13th,  we  ran  across 
the  Atlantic  with  strong,  fiiir  winds.  Captain  M'Clintock  landed  at  the 
Idle  of  Wight  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  2drd  the  Fox  entered  the  docks  at 
Blackwall. 

Our  happy  cruise  was  at  an  end,  and  by  the  mercy  of  Providence  we 
were  permitted  to  land  again  in  England. 


^ht  (jflrsi  jpn:oi[nin0  of  i860. 


One  evening  mid  the  summer  flown 

Has  stamped  my  memory  more  than  any ; 
It  passed  us  by  among  the  many. 

And  yet  it  stands  there,  all  alone. 

We  sate  without  our  opened  room, 

While  fell  the  eve's  transparent  shade  ; 

The  out-door  world,  all  warmth  and  bloom, 
To  us  a  summer  parlour  made. 

The  garden's  cultivated  grace, 

The  luxury  of  neatness  round, 

The  careless  amplitude  of  space, 

The  silence,  and  the  casual  sound. 

Told  of  a  state  thro*  many  years 

Serenely  safe  in  doing  well ; 
And  while  we  sate,  there  struck  our  ears 

The  summons  of  the  evening  bell. 

It  call'd  to  food,  it  Call'd  to  rest, 

The  many  whom  the  rich  man's  dome 

Had  gathered  in  its  ample  breast, 
To  them  and  him  alike  a  home. 

That  very  hour,  was  thund'ring  o'er 

A  neighbouring  land,  tlie  tramp  of  War, 

Which  stalked  along  the  lovely  shore, 

Its  shapes  to  blast,  its  sounds  to  mar. 

And  'gainst  our  own,  the  reflux  wave 

Had  pushed  its  harsh  in-flooding  swell : 

The  clouds  which  tliere  a  tempest  gave. 
In  shadow  on  our  own  land  fell. 

The  pang  my  bosom  rudely  beat— 

What  if  that  fate  our  own  had  been  ? 

What  if  or  victory  or  defeat 

Had  wrapp'd  us  in  its  woe,  and  sin  ? 
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What  if  it  still  our  &te  should  be  ? 

And  the  safe  hours,  enjoj^d  like  this. 
Amid  our  home-scenes  safe  and  free, 

Should  be  the  passing  year  of  bliss  ? 

The  new  one  on  the  lectum  lies, 

Its  leaves  the  turning  hand  await ; 
Those  fi-esh  unopened  leaves  comprise 

Th'  unread,  but  written  words  of  Fate. 

O  God  I  what  are  they?  if  they  be 

The  bloody  words  of  ruffian  war, 

Grant  us  saocess ! — ^but  rather  far 
Avert  the  scourge  of  victoiy  I 

Too  dear  the  price !     Ah !  human  forms 

Of  guardian  husbands,  cherish*d  sons 
Once  children,  hid  from  smallest  harms 

Of  mind  and  body,  cherished  ones  I 

Shall  ye  stand  up,  the  gallant  mark 

Of  the  brute  shot,  and  iron  rod, 
And  man^s  frame,  exquisite  in  work, 

Be  treated  like  earth's  common  clod  ? 

Shall  England's  polished  glory,  pore 

In  freedom,  wisdom,  high  estate. 
Her  open  Bible,  and  her  poor 

Becoming  one  with  rich  and  great,— 

Shall  these  high  things  be  but  the  aim 

Of  envious  men,  in  rough  afiray, 
To  tiy  against  the  noble  frame 

Their  brutal  skill  to  rob  and  slay  ? 

Forbid  it  Thou,  who  to  the  strong. 

And  wise,  hast  might  and  coimsel  lent ; 
And  lead'st  them  danger's  path  along, 

Audacious,  firm,  and  confident. 

Forbid  it.  Thou,  who  to  the  weak 

Permittest  to  be  strong  in  prajr^r ; 
From  Whom  we  wives  and  mothers  seek 

Peace  to  endow  the  new-bom  year. 

V. 


Roundabout  ^ajjers.— |Ifl.  I. 
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ON  A  LAZY  IDLE  BOY. 

HAD  occasion  to  pa^a  a 
^^^^^^^^  ]  ^^cek  ip  the  aytmnn  in 

the   little    old    town    of 
Coire   or    Chiir,    in    the 
Grisons^  where  lies  buried 
that  very  ancient  Britist 
king,  saint,   and  mart}T, 
Lucius,'     who    founded 
the  ChTireh  of  St.  Peter, 
which  stands  opposite  the 
house  No-   C5,  Cumhilh 
Few    people     note     the 
IllUril:!-!/'     T  W\    ^^^^^^^^  now-a-dap,  and 
1!  -  f';   .^Al^'vi    fewer  over  heard  of  the 
Baint.     In  the   cathedral 
at     CLuri      his      Btatue 
appears    Burroiinded    by 
^^1  !|        other  sainted  persons  of 
r^-     ^^      his  family.     With  tight 
^**t,,^^    ^  i       I't^d    breeches,   a  Ronmn 
i^v^^i!  habit,     a    curly     brown 

beard,  and  a  neat   little 
gilt    cro^Ti  and  sceptre, 
be  stands,  a  very  comely  ^^H 
and  cheerful  image :  ondf^^^l 
^  ^ZTT       from  what  I  may  call  liis 
peculiar  position  with  re- 
gard to  No*  65,  C^^rnhiU, 
I  Iteheld  this  figure  of  St* 
Lucille  with  more  interest 
than  I  should  have  bestowed  upon  personages  who,  hierarchicAlly,  are^  I 
daresay  J  hin  superiorft* 

The  pretty  little  city  standi*,  80  to  apeak,  at  the  end  of  the  world — of 
the  world  of  to-day,  the  world  of  rapid  motion,  and  rushing  railways,  and 
the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  men.  From  the  northern  gate,  the  iron 
road  stretches  away  to  ZUrieb,  to  Basel,  to  Paris,  to  home.  From  the  old 
south ern  barriers,  before  which  a  little  river  rushes,  and  around  which 

*  .Stow  i]uotcs  the  ingcription, ptill  cjctaat,  "from  the  tabk fast chuincd  in  St*  PettVs 
Omrch,  CVmihill;''  and  says  *'he  m*ii5  after  some  chronicle  buried  at  London,  and  after 
wifTJerhroniclc  buried  nt  GloHTester  " — but  oh  !  these  inconrct  chi-oniclersl  when  Alba^n 
Butler,  in  the  Livesafthe  Saints^  v.  xii,,  and  Murray'*  Handbook ,  and  the  S^icriston  at 
Char  J  all  eay  Lucia*  was  killed  liierc,  and  I  iaw  hit  tomb  with  niv  own  ey«  I 
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stretch  the  crumbling  battlements  of  the  ancient  town,  the  road  bears  the  slow 
diligence  or  lagging  vetturino  by  the  shallow  Rhine,  through  the  awful 
gorges  of  the  Via  Mala,  and  presently  over  the  SplUgen  to  the  shores 
of  Como. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  place  more  quaint,  pretty,  calm,  and  pastoral, 
than  this  remote  little  Chur.     What  need  have  the  inhabitants  for  walls 
and  ramparts,  except  to  build  summer-houses,  to  trail  vines,  and  hang 
clothes  to  dry  ?     No  enemies  approach  the  great  mouldering  gates :  only 
at  mom  and  even,  the  cows  come  lowing  past  them,  the  village  maidens 
chatter  merrily  round  the  fountains,  and  babble  like  the  ever-voluble 
stream  that  flows  under  the  old  walls.     The  schoolboys,  with  book  and 
satchel,  in  smart  uniforms,  march  up  to  the  gymnasium,  and  return  thence 
at  their  stated  time.     There  is  one  coffee-house  in  the  town,  and  I  see  6ne 
old  gentleman  goes  to  it.     There  are  shops  with  no  customers  seemingly, 
and  the  lazy  tradesmen  look  out  of  their  little  windows  at  the  single 
stranger  saxmtering  by.     There  is  a  stall  with  baskets  of  queer  little  black 
-grapes  and  apples,  and  a  pretty  brisk  trade  with  half  a  dozen  urchins 
standing  round.    But,  beyond  this,  there  is  scarce  any  talk  or  movement 
in  the  street.     There's  nobody  at  the  book-shop.     "  If  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  come  again  in  an  hour,"  says  the  bankca*,  with  his  mouthAd  of 
dinner  at  one  o'clock,  "  you  can  have  the  money."   There  is  nobody  at  the 
hotel,  save  the  good  landlady,  the  kind  waiters,  the  brisk  young  cook  who 
ministers  to  you.    Nobody  is  in  the  Protestant  church— (oh  !  strange  sight,' 
the  two  confessions  are  here  at  peace  I) — ^nobody  in  the  Catholic  church : 
until  the  sacristan,  from  his  snug  abode  in  the  cathedral  close,  espies  the 
traveller  eyeing  the  monsters  and  pillars  before  the  old  shark-toothed  arch 
of  his  cathedral,  and  comes  out  (with  a  view  to  remuneration  possibly) 
and  opens  the  gate,  and  shows  you  the  venerable  church,  and  the  queer  old 
relics  in  the  sacristy,  and  the  ancient  vestments  (a  black  velvet  cope, 
amongst  other  robes,  as  fresh  as  yesterday,  and  presented  by  that  notorious 
"  pervert,"  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France),  and  the  statue  of  St.  Lucius, 
who  built  St.  Peter's  Church,  opposite  No.  65,  Comhill. 

What  a  quiet,  kind,  quaint,  pleasant,  pretty  old  town !  Has  it  been 
asleep  these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  and  is  the  brisk  young  Prince 
of  the  Sidereal  Realms  in  his  screaming  car  drawn  by  his  snorting  steel 
elephant  coining  to  waken  it  ?  Time  was  when  there  must  have  been  life 
and  bustle  and  commerce  here.  Those  vast,  venerable  walls  were  not 
made  to  keep  out  cows,  but  men-at-arms  led  by  fierce  captains,  who 
prowled  about  the  gates,  and  robbed  the  traders  as  they  passed  in  and 
out  with  their  bales,  their  goods,  their  pack-horses,  and  their  wains.  Is 
the  place  so  dead  that  even  the  clergy  of  the  dilSerent  denominations  can*t 
quarrel?  Why,  seven  or  eight,  or  a  dozen,  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  (they  haven't  the  register,  over  the  way,  up  to  that  remote  period. 
I  dareaaj  it  was  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London)— a  dozen  hundred  years  ago, 
when  there  was  some  life  in  the  town,  St.  Lucius  was  stoned  here  on 
account  of  theological  differences,  after  founding  our  church  in  CorohiU. 
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There  was  a  sweet  pretty  rirer  walk  we  need  to  take  in  tLe  evening. 
And  mark  the  mountains  round  glooming  with  a  deeper  purple;  the 
shades  creepiDg  up  the  goklcn  walk ;  the  river  hrawling,  the  cattle  calling, 
the  maids  and  chatterboxes  rouiid  the  fountauis  hubbling  and  bawHng; 
and  aeveral  times  in  tlie  course  of  our  sober  walks,  we  overtook  a  liizy 
sloucliing  boy^  or  hobbledelioy,  with  a  rusty  coat,  and  trowaers  not  too  long, 
aud  big  feet  tndling  lazily  one  after  the  other,  and  large  lazy  handa 
dawdling  from  out  the  tight  sleeves,  and  in  the  lazy  hands  a  little  book, 
which  my  lad  held  up  to  his  face,  and  wliich  I  daresay  bo  charmed  and 
ravished  him,  tliat  he  was  blind  to  the  beautiful  sighti*  around  him ; 
unmindful,  1  would  venture  to  lay  any  wager,  of  the  iessona  he  had  to 
learn  for  to-morrow;  forgetful  of  mother  waiting  supper,  aud  lather  pre- 
paring a  scolding; — absorbed  utttyly  aud  entirely  in  his  book* 

What,  was  it  that  so  fascinated  the  young  student,  as  he  stood  by  tlie 
river  shore  ?  Not  the  Pons  Aainorum,  Wliat  book  so  delighted  Mm, 
and  bEnded  him  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  bo  that  he  did  not  care  to  see 
the  apple-woman  with  her  fruity  or  (more  tempting  still  to  sons  of  Eve)  the 
pretty  girls  with  their  apple  cheeks,  who  laughed  and  prattled  round  the 
fountain?  IMiat  was  the  book?  Do  you  suppose  it  was  Livy,  or  the 
Greek  grammar  ?  No ;  it  was  a  Novel  that  you  were  reading,  yoii  lazy, 
not  Tery  clean,  good-for-notliing,  sensible  boy !  It  was  D'Artagnan 
locking  up  General  Monk  iu  a  box,  or  almost  succeeding  in  keeping 
Charles  tlie  First's  head  on.  It  was  the  priHontr  of  the  Chateau  d'lf 
outtiiig  himself  out  of  the  sack  fifty  feet  under  water  (I  mention  the  novels 
I  like  best  myself — novels  without  love  or  talking,  or  any  of  that  sort  of  non- 
sense, but  containing  plenty  of  fighting,  escaping,  robbery,  and  rescumg)— 
cutting  himself  out  of  the  sack,  and  swimming  to  the  Inland  of  Montecristo, 
O  Dumas !  0  thou  brave,  kind,  gallant  old  Alexandre  I  I  hereby  offer 
thee  homage,  and  give  thee  tlmnks  for  many  pleasant  hours.  I  have  read 
thee  (being  sick  in  bed)  for  tlurleen  hom^  of  a  happy  day,  and  had  the 
ladies  of  the  house  fighting  lor  the  volumes.  Be  a.^ured  that  lazy  boy 
was  reading  Dumas  (or  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  let  the  reader  here  pronotmce 
the  eidogium,  or  insert  tlie  name  of  his  favourite  author) ;  and  as  for  the 
anger,  or  it  may  be,  the  reverberations  of  his  sclioolmaster,  or  the  remon- 
strances of  his  father,  or  the  tender  pleadings  of  his  mother  that  he  should 
not  let  the  euppcr  grow  cold^ — I  don't  believe  the  scajjegrace  cared  one  fig. 
No  I     Figs  are  sweet,  but  fictions  are  sweeter. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  score  of  white-bearded,  white-robed  warriors,  or 
grave  seniors  of  the  city,  seated  at  the  gate  of  JalTa  or  Beyrout,  and 
listening  to  the  etory- teller  reciting  his  marvels  out  of  Aniar  or  the 
Arabian  Nights  f  I  was  once  present  when  a  young  gentleman  at  table 
put  a  tart  away  from  him,  and  said  to  his  neighbour,  the  Younger  Son  (with 
rather  a  fatuous  air),  "  I  never  eat  sweets." 

**  Not  eat  sweets  !  and  do  you  know  why  7  **  says  T. 

**  Because  I  am  past  that  kind  of  thing,"  says  tlie  young  gentleman. 

'*  Because  you  are  a  glutton  and  a  sot  1 "  cries  the  elder  (and  Juvenia 
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a  little).  '^All  people  who  have  natural,  healthy  appetites,  love 
sweets ;  all  children,  all  women,  all  Eastern  people,  whose  tastes  are  not 
oormpted  by  gluttony  and  strong  drink."  And  a  plateful  of  raspberries 
and  cream  disappeared  before  the  philosopher. 

You  take  the  allegory  ?  Novels  are  sweets.  All  people  with  healthy 
literary  appetites  love  them — almost  all  women; — ^a  vast  number  of 
derer,  hard-headed  men.  Why,  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  in 
England  said  to  me  only  yesterday,  "I  have  just  read  So-and-So  for 
the  second  time"  (naming  one  of  Jones's  exquisite  fictions).  Judges, 
bishops,  chancellors,  mathematicians  are  notorious  novel  readers ;  as  well 
as  young  boys  and  sweet  girls,  and  their  kind,  tender  mothers.  Who 
has  not  read  about  Eldon,  and  how  he  cried  over  novels  every  night  when 
he  was  not  at  whist  ? 

As  for  that  lazy  naughty  boy  at  Chur,  I  doubt  whether  he  will  like 
iioTels  when  he  is  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  taking  too  great  a  glut  of 
them  now.  He  is  eating  jelly  imtil  he  will  be  sick.  He  wiU  know  most 
plots  by  the  time  he  is  twenty,  so  that  he  will  never  be  surprised  when 
the  Stranger  turns  out  to  be  the  rightfid  earl, — ^when  the  old  waterman, 
throwing  off  his  beggarly  gabardine,  shows  his  stars  and  the  collars  of  his 
Taricma  orders,  and  clasping  Antonia  to  his  bosom,  proves  himself  to  be 
the  prince,  her  long-lost  father.  He  will  recognize  the  novelists'  same 
characters,  though  they  appear  in  red-heeled  pumps  and  ailes-de-pigean,  or 
the  garb  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy.  He  will  get  weary  of  sweets,  as  boys 
of  private  schools  grow  (or  used  to  grow,  for  I  have  done  growing  some 
little  time  myself,  and  the  practice  may  have  ended  too) — as  private  school* 
boys  used  to  grow  tired  of  the  pudding  before  their  mutton  at  dinner. 

And  pray  what  is  the  moral  of  this  apologue  ?  The  moral  I  take  to  be 
this:  the  appetite  for  noveb  extending  to  the  end  of  the  world; — fax 
away  in  the  frozen  deep,  the  sailors  reading  them  to  one  another  during 
the  endless  night ; — far  away  under  the  Syrian  stars,  the  solemn  sheikhs 
and  elders  hearkening  to  the  poet  as  he  recites  his  tales ; — far  away  in  the 

Indian  camps,  where  the  soldiers  listen  to 's  tales,  or 's,  after  the 

hot  day's  march; — ^far  away  in  little  Chur  yonder,  where  the  lazy  boy 
pores  over  the  fond  volume,  and  drinks  it  in  with  all  his  eyes; — the  demand 
being  what  we  know  it  is,  the  merchant  must  supply  it,  as  he  will  supply 
SKidles  and  pale  ale  for  Bombay  or  Calcutta. 

But  as  surely  as  the  cadet  drinks  too  much  pale  ale,  it  will  disagree 
with  him ;  and  so  surely,  dear  youth,  will  too  much  novels  cloy  on  thee. 
I  wonder,  do  novel  writers  themselves  read  many  novels?  If  you  go  into 
Gimter's,  you  don't  see  those  charming  yoimg  ladies  (to  whom  I  present 
my  most  respectful  compliments)  eating  tarts  and  ices,  but  at  the  proper 
evening-tide  they  liave  good  plain  wholesome  tea  and  bread-and-butter. 
Can  anybody  tell  me  docs  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  two  Cities  read  novels? 
does  the  author  of  the  Tower  of  London  devour  romances?  does  the 
dashing  Harry  Lorrequer  delight  in  Plain  or  Ringlets  or  Spunge^s  Sporting 
Tourf    Does  the  veteran,  from  whose  flowing  pen  we  had  the  books  which 
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delighted  our  young  days,  Darnlet/^  and  EichelieUy  and  Dtlorme*  relidi  llie 
works  of  Altrxandre  the  Great,  and  thrill  over  the  Three  Mmqueteers? 
Docs  the  accompliKbed  antlior  of  the  Ot:iions  read  the  other  tales  in  Black- 
wood?  (For  example,  that  ghost-story  printed  List  August,  and  whirh  for 
my  part,  though  I  read  it  in  the  public  reading-room  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel 
at  Folkestone,  I  pn»teHt  frightened  me  fv>  that  I  scarce  dared  look  over  my 
shoulder.)  Does  Unrk  Tom  admire  Adam  Bcde ;  and  does  the  author  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  Litigh  over  the  Warden  ttnd  the  Three  Cterkf  f 
Dear  youth  of  ingenuous  eoiuitenance  and  ingtmuoiw  pudor !  I  make  no 
doubt  that  the  eminent  parties  above  named  aU  partake  of  noveJ*  in 
rnoderation — eat  jellies — but  mainly  nourish  themselves  upon  whokvonie 
roast  and  boiled. 

Here,  dear  youth  aforesaid  I  our  Cohnhill  Magazine  owners  strive 
to  provide  thee  with  facta  as  well  as  fiction  ;  and  tliough  it  does  not 
become  them  to  brag  of  their  Ordinary^  at  lea-st  they  invite  thee  to  a 
table  where  thou  ^lialt  sit  in  good  com]>any.  That  Htory  of  tlie  Fox  was 
written  by  one  of  the  galknt  iMmuieu  who  stmght  for  j>oor  Franklin  under 
the  a^i'fid  Arctic  Night :  that  account  of  China  is  told  by  the  man  of  all 
the  empire  most  hkely  to  know  of  what  he  speiika:  those  pfiges  regjirding 
Volunteers  come  from  an  honi>ured  hand  that  Ima  borne  the  sword  in  a 
hundred  famous^  fields,  and  ]x>inted  the  British  guns  in  the  greatest  si^e  in 
tlie  world. 

8hall  we  point  out  others  ?  We  are  fellow-travellers,  and  shall  make 
acquaiutJince  as  the  voyage  proceedi^.  In  tlie  Atlantic  steamers,  on  the 
first  day  out  (and  on  high  and  hi)liilays  subse^iiiently),  the  jellies  set 
down  on  table  are  i-iehly  ornamented ;  medutque  in  fonie  k}>orvm  rise  the 
American  and  British  flags  nobly  emblazoned  in  fin.  As  the  passengers 
remark  this  plea.ning  phenomenon^  the  Captain  no  doubt  improves  the 
occjiaion  by  exprotiinga  ht>pe,  to  his  right  and  lef^^  that  the  fhig  of  Mr.  Bid! 
and  hisj'ounger  Brother  may  always  lloat  side  by  side  in  Iriendly  emulation. 
Novels  having  lieen  previously  ocmipored  to  jelUes — here  are  two  (one 
perhaps  not  entirely  saccharine,  and  flavoured  with  mi  nmari  alitptid  very 
distasteful  to  some  palat<:»«) — two  novels  under  two  flagw,  the  one  that  ancient 
ensign  which  has  hung  bi'fore  the  well-known  booth  of  Vanity  £*air ;  the 
other  that  fresh  and  handsome  standard  which  has  lately  been  hoisted  on 
BarcheMer  Totvers.    Pray,  sir,  or  madam,  to  which  diKh  i^nll  you  be  helped  ? 

So  have  I  seen  my  friends  Captain  Limg  and  Captain  Comstock  press 
their  guests  to  jjartake  of  the  tare  on  that  memorable  **  First  day  out,*' 
when  tliere  is  no  man,  I  think,  who  sits  down  hut  asks  n  blessing  on  his 

.  over  the  bar,  and  bounds 


Toyi^e,  ant 
blue  water. 


ship  dij)S  I 


away 


♦  By  the  way,  what  a  Ktrani^  fete  i«  thtii  ^vhitli  has  Ij^fallea  the  vfterin  norelift*] 
He  is  her  Majci>ty*a  Consiil-Gcot^ral  in  Venice,  the  only  city  in  Europe  wKcite 
famous  "  Two  Oivali«r»"  cannot  t>y  tmy  jioshibilify  be  seen  riding  together. 
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|til  Itisi  ionum. 

Aljiost  the  kst  words  wKicli  Sir  Walter  cpokc  to  Lockliart,  liis  biogmplicr, 
were,  **  Be  a  good  man,  my  dear !  "  and  with  the  last  flicker  of  hi*eiith  on  hii* 
djfing  lipfl,  he  sighed  a  fiirewell  to  his  iamily»  and  j^asaed  away  blesi<iiig  tliem* 
Two  men,  famous,  admired,  beloved,  have  }wst  lefl  ua,  the  Goldsmith 
gnd  tJie  Gibbon  of  onr  time.  Ere  a  few  weeka  are  over,  many  a  critic's 
pen  will  be  at  work,  reviewing  their  lives,  and  parsing  jndgnient  on  their 
works.  This  is  no  review,  or  history,  or  criticism  :  only  a  word  in 
testimony  of  respect  and  regard  from  a  man  of  letters,  who  oivts  to  his  oivu 
jvolteioiml  hibour  the  honour  of  becoming  aecjuainied  with  these  two 
eminent  literary  men.  One  was  the  first  ambaBsador  whom  the  New  World 
Letters  sent  to  the  Old.  He  was  bom  almost  with  the  republic ;  tlii^ 
patrin^  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  child  s  head.  He  bore  Washington's 
name :  he  came  amongst  us  bringing  the  kindest  sympatliy,  the  most  artless, 
Kiiiling  goodwiJL  His  new  country  (whidi  some  jK^ople  hei'e  might  be 
diaposed  to  regard  rather  sxipeTciliously)  could  send  na,  as  he  showed  iii 
his  own  person,  a  gentleman,  wlio,  though  him^^lf  bora  in  no  very  high 
uphere,  was  most  tinished,  polished,  easy*  wit^y^  quiet;  and,  socially,  tJie 
equal  of  the  most  refined  Eurnpeims.  If  Irving\s  welcome  in  Enghimi 
iraa  a  kind  one,  was  it  not  alK)  grateJully  remembered?  If  he  ate  our 
mlt,  did  he  not  pay  us  with  a  thankfid  heart  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  amount 
of  friencUineasand  good  feeling  for  oiir  country  whicli  this  writer's  genei-ous 
and  untiring  regard  for  us  disseminated  in  his  ow^i  ?  His  bcx>ks  are  read  by 
millions*  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  has  taught  to  love  England,  and  why  to 
love  hen  It  would  have  been  easy  to  speak  otherwise  tlian  he  did;  to  iiillame 
national  rancours,  which,  at  the  time  when  lie  tii*j<t  became  knoivn  as  a  public 
irriter,  war  had  just  renewed;  to  cry  down  the  old  civilization  at  the 
exptdue  of  the  new:  to  jwint  out  our  ili^dts,  arrogance,  sliortcomingg, 
ttid   give  the    republic   to  infer  how  much   she  was  the  parent  state*8 

*  gas  bii  Lift  ia  tbo  most  iftmArkablo  Dictionary  of  Authorf,  publiiJicd  ktcly  st 

m,  hf  Mr.  Atiboae. 
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KupcTior.  Tliere  are  writers  enougli  in  tlie  United  StJit^'s,  lionest  and  otihc!^" 
wise,  who  preach  lliiit  kind  of  doctrine.  But  the  good  Irving^  the  peaceful, 
the  friendlvt  had  no  place  for  bitterness  in  his  heart,  and  no  schema  hnt 
kindness.  Eeceived  in  England  with  exlraordiuaiy  tendemeps  and  liicnd- 
fthip  (Scott^  SoutJiey,  Byron,  a  hundred  others  have  borne  witness  to  their 
liking  for  him),  he  was  a  messenger  of  goodwiU  and  pi^ace  between  his 
country  and  ours.  **  See^  fiiends !  "  he  seems  to  buy,  ^'  these  English  are 
not  BO  wicked,  rapacioiLs,  callous,  proud,  as  you  have  been  taught  to  believe 
them.  I  went  amongst  tliem  a  humble  man ;  won  my  way  by  my  pen ; 
and,  when  known,  found  eveiy  hand  held  out  to  me  with  kindlina^  and 
welcome.  Scott  m  a  great  man,  you  acknowledge.  Bid  not  Scott*s  king 
of  England  give  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  another  to  jne^  your  countrpuau, 
and  a  Btranger  ?  " 

Tradition  in  the  United  States  still  fondly  retains  the  history  of  the  fcaj>t« 
and  rf  joicings  which  awiiitod  Inking  on  \m  retiu'U  to  hin  native  country  from 
EtU'ope.  He  had  a  natiomd  welcome  ;  he  sta.mmered  in  his  speeches, 
]iid  himself  in  confuRion,  and  the  people  loved  him  all  the  better*  He  had 
worthily  represented  America  in  Europe,  In  that  yoimg  commimity  a 
man  who  brings  home  with  him  abundant  European  testimonials  is  «till 
treated  with  respect  (1  have  found  Americfm  writers  of  wide-world  repu- 
tation, Btrangely  solieitoitB  about  the  opinions  of  quite  obscure  British 
critics,  and  elated  or  dejirci^scd  by  their  judgments) ;  and  In  ing  went  home 
medalled  1  y  tlic  king,  diplomal  ized  by  the  university,  crowned,  and  honoured 
and  admired.  He  had  not  in  any  wt»y  intrigued  ft»r  his  honours,  he  hud 
fiiirly  won  them ;  and,  in  Irving's  instance,  as  in  others,  the  old  country 
was  gbid  and  eager  to  pay  them. 

In  America  the  love  and  regard  for  Irving  was  a  national  sentiment. 
Party  wars  are  perpc  tually  raging  there^  and  are  carried  on  by  the  press  with 
a  rancour  and  fierceness  against  individuals  which  exceed  British,  almost 
Irish,  virulfince.  It  s(^emed  tome,  during  a  yem'*s  travel  in  the  country,  as  if 
no  one  ever  aimed  a  blow  at  Irving.  All  men  held  their  liand  from  that 
harmless,  friendly  peiieemaker.  I  had  the  good  fortime  to  see  liim  at 
New  York,  Phi!adel[)hia,  Baltimore  and  Washington;*  and  remarked  how 
in  every  phice  he  wiis  honoured  and  welcome.  Every  large  city  hna  it^i 
'*  Irving  House.'*  The  coimtn'  takes  pride  in  the  £une  ot'  ha.  men  of  kttenj. 
The  gate  of  his  own  charming  Hrtle  domain  on  the  beuutifid  lludaon  River 
vrss  for  ever  swinging  before  visitors  wlio  came  to  him.  He  shut  out  no 
one.|  I  had  seen  many  pictiUTS  of  his  house,  and  read  descriptions  of  it, 
in  both  of  which  it  was  treated  with  a  not  unusmd  American  exaggeration. 
It  was  but  a  pretty  little  cabin  of  a  plaoe ;  the  gentleman  of  the  pre^j  who 

*  At  Watibin;^ton,  Mr.  In  iii{^  came  to  a  Ircnire  pivon  ]>y  il«c  writer,  which  Mr. 
FiliDorc  and  General  Piirce,  (lie  prvsifleTit  ami  president  elect,  were  also  kind  eiiouj;h 
to  ntfend  tngetlier.  •*Tuo  Kmj^s  of  Brentford  fimelling  at  one  roee,"  myu  Ir\ing| 
kxikiiif:  up  with  hh  g*Jod-!»umourcd  emilc. 

t  Tklr.  Irviag  described  to  me,  with  that  humour  and  poorl  humour  which  be  always 
kept,  how,  amongst  other  viiiitoi's,  a  member  cd'  tlie  British  pre^i*  who  had  carried  his 
difftingidphed  pea  to  America  (where  he  employed  it  in  vilifying  his  own  ooaany)  came 
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triolc  notes  of  the  place,  wliikt;  liia  kind  old  iaost  vras  sleeping^  niiglit  have 
vUited  t]ie  whcdc;  house  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

And  hfkw  came  it  that  tliia  houfie  was  bo firuall,  when  Mr.  Ining's  hookB 
were  sold  by  hmidretk  of  thousands,  naj,  nulHona,  when  his  profits  wer« 
known  to  be  large,  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  good  old  bachelor  were 
ootoriously  modest  and  sLnipIe?  He  had  loved  once  in  his  life.  The 
lady  he  loved  died ;  and  he,  whom  all  the  world  loved,  nevt^r  Bought  to 
replace  her,  I  can't  say  how  much  the  thought  of  that  fidelity  has  touched 
roe-  Doeg  not  tlie  very  cheerflilness  of  hi  a  after  life  add  to  the  pathos  of 
that  ttntold  story  ?  To  grieve  always  was  not  in  his  nature  ;  or,  when  he 
bid  bin  sorrow,  to  bring  al!  tlie  world  in  to  condole  with  him  and  bemoan 
it  Beep  and  quiet  he  laj^  the  love  of  his  he^irt,  and  buries  it  j  and  gn\As 
and  flowers  grow  over  the  scarred  ground  in  due  time. 

Irving  had  mich  a  small  house  and  such  narrow  rooms,  because  there 
WMB  a  great  nimiber  of  people  to  occupy  them.  He  cuuld  only  afford  to 
keep  one  old  horse  (wliich,  la^sy  and  aged  as  it  M'aB,  managed  once  or  twice 
to  run  away  with  that  careless  old  hoi-seman).  He  cotdd  only  afford  to 
give  plain  jsherry  to  tliat  amiable  Britisli  paragraph-monger  from  New 
York,  who  saw  the  patriarch  asleep  over  his  modest,  blamcle^is  cup,  and 
fetched  the  ptibhc  into  his  private  chamber  to  look  at  him.  Irving  could 
only  live  very  modestly,  becatise  the  wifeless^  childless  man  had  a  number 
of  children  to  whom  he  was  as  a  father.  He  had  as  many  aa  nine  nieces, 
I  am  told — I  saw  two  of  these  ladies  at  his  house — with  all  of  whom  the 
dear  old  man  had  shared  the  produce  of  his  labour  and  genius. 

**  Be  a  good  vmn^  ntt/  dearJ''  One  can't  but  think  of  tiiese  last  words 
of  the  veteran  Chief  of  Lettei^s,  wlm  had  tasted  and  tested  the  value  of 
Worldly  success,  admiration,  prosperity.  Was  Irving  not  good,  and,  of  hia 
works,  was  not  his  lite  the  best  part  ?  In  his  family,  gentle,  generous^ 
good-humoured,  affectionate,  self-denying :  in  society,  a  delightful  example 
of  complete  gentlemanhood ;  quite  unspoiled  by  prt»sperity ;  never  obse- 
quious to  the  great  (or,  worse  still,  to  the  base  and  mean,  as  sc^me  public 
nen  arc  forced  to  be  in  his  and  other  countries) ;  eager  to  acknowledge 
every  contemponny's  merit;  fdvrays  kind  and  aHable  with  the  young 
members  of  his  calling ;  in  his  pi-ofessional  bargiiins  and  mercantile  dtal- 
iDgs  delicately  honest  and  gratt'lld;  one  of  the  most  chaiming  masters  of 
our  lighter  language ;  tlic  constimt  friend  to  us  and  otu'  nation ;  to  men  of 
leltem  doubly  dear,  not  for  his  wit  and  genius  merely,  but  as  an  exemplar 
of  goodnefiKy  probity,  and  pure  life: — I  dou't  know  what  Hort  of  testimonial 
will  be  raised  to  him  in  his  own  country,  where  generous  and  eiithusiastio 
admowledginent  of  American  merit  is  never  wanting :  l>ut  Ining  w:is  in 
cmr  Bcnrice  as  well  as  theirs;  and  as  they  have  placed  a  atone  at  Greenwich 


1o  Simayfide»  introdnccil  hiniHclf  to  Jninp,  parttiok  ut'liiM  wine  atul  hiachcon,  and  in 
two  flavi  di-wrrilii'ti  Mr.  Iniiij^;,  \m  hoiifrc,  hiJ*  uictTs^  \m  mt'ul.  uiitl  his  manner  of  tloxitig 
ftllnwiurdt,  in  a  New  York  paper.  On  another  ocrnsjijn,  Irvijig  ^oid,  laiii^hing  :  "Two 
pfTTflW  Qunr  (o  me,  iiml  one  he  1(1  me  in  convcnatiua  whikt  the  other  miscreant  took 
my  povtrmU!" 
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yonder  in  memory  of  that  gallant  yoxmg  Bellot,  wlio  eliared  the  periU  and 
fate  cif  gome,  of  our  Arctic  Beamen,  I  would  like  to  hear  of  some  memorial 
raised  bj  Engliah  ivriters  and  friends  of  letters  in  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  dear  and  f^ood  Washington  Irving* 

As  for  the  other  ^vi-iter^  whose  departure  many  fi-iend^,  some  few  most 
dearly-loved  relatives,  and  miiltitudea  of  admiring  readers  deplore,  our 
republic  has  already  decreed  hm  Btatne,  and  he  must  Iiave  known  that  he 
had  earned  tliia  posthumoUE  honour.  He  is  not  a  poet  and  man  of  letters 
merely,  but  citizen,  Etatesraan,  a  great  British  worthy.  Almost  from  the 
first  moment  when  he  appears,  among*?t  hajBj  amongst  college  student^ 
amongst  men,  he  is  marked,  and  takea  rmik  as  a  great  Englialinian.  All 
sorts  of  gucceasea  are  easy  to  him  :  as  a  lad  he  goes  down  into  the  arena 
with  others,  and  wins  all  the  prizes  to  which  he  has  a  mind,  A  place  in 
the  senate  is  straightway  offered  to  the  yoimg  man.  He  tidces  his  seat 
there ;  he  spexdss,  when  so  minded,  without  party  anger  or  intrigue^  but 
not  ivithout  party  faith  and  a  sort  of  heroic  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  Still 
he  is  poet  and  philosopher  even  more  than  orat^^r.  That  he  may  have 
leisure  and  means  to  pursue  liia  dai'ling  stiidias,  lie  absents  him  sell'  for  a 
wlnle,  and  accepts  a  richly-rcmimerated  post  in  tlic  East.  As  lenrned  a 
man  may  live  in  a  cottage  or  a  college  common-room ;  but;  it  always  seemed 
to  me  tliat  ample  means  and  recognized  rank  were  Macaulay*8  as  of  right, 
Yenrs  ago  there  wae  a  wretebed  outcry  raised  because  Mr.  Macaulay  dated 
a  letter  from  Windsor  Castle,  where  be  was  staying,  Inunortal  gods! 
Was  this  man  not  a  fit  guest  for  any  pdace  in  the  world  ?  or  a  Jit  com- 
pmion  for  any  man  or  woman  in  it  ?  I  daresay,  after  Austerlitz,  the  old 
K.  K.  ccm't  officials  and  footmen  sneered  at  Napoleon  for  dating  fruni 
Schunbi'imu.  But  tliat  miserable  "  Windsor  Castle  "  outcry  is  an  echo  out 
of  fast- retreating  old-world  remembrances.  The  place  of  such  a  natural 
chief  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  land ;  and  that  coxmtry  is  best,  according 
to  our  British  notion,  at  least,  where  the  man  of  enpnence  lias  the  best 
diance  of  investing  his  genius  and  intellect. 

If  a  company  of  giants  were  got  together,  very  likely  one  or  two  of  tlje 
mere  Bix-feet-six  people  might  be  angry  at  the  incontestable  superiority  of 
the  very  tallest  of  the  party :  and  so  I  liave  heard  some  London  wits,  rather 
pee^^sh  at  Macaulay\s  superiority,  complain  that  he  occupied  too  mucli  of 
tbe  talk,  and  so  forth.  Now  that  wonderful  tongue  is  to  speak  no  moi-e, 
will  not  many  a  man  grieve  that  he  no  longer  has  the  chance  to  listen  ?  To 
remember  the  talk  is  to  wonder :  to  think  not  only  of  the  treasures  he  had  in 
his  memory,  but  of  tlie  trifles  he  had  stored  there,  and  could  produce  with 
equal  readiness.  Almost  on  the  last  day  I  had  the  fortune  to  see  him,  a 
conversation  happened  suddenly  to  spring  up  about  senior  wranglers,  and 
what  they  liad  done  in  afler  life.  To  the  almost  teiror  of  the  persons 
present,  Macaulay  began  with  the  senior  wrangler  of  1801-2-3-4,  and  so 
on,  glaring  the  name  of  each,  tmd  relating  his  subsequent  career  and  rise. 
Every  man  who  has  knovra  him  has  his  stoi-y  regarding  that  astonishing 
memory.     It  may  be  he  was  not  iH-plcased  tliat  you  should  recognize  it  • 
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but  to  those  prodigious  intellectual  ft-ats^  Tvliicli  were  so  easy  to  Mm,  who 
would  grudge  his  ti'ibute  of  homage  ?  His  talk  was,  in  a  word^  admirable, 
and  we  admired  it. 

Of  the  notices  which  have  appeared  regarding  LorJ  Macaulay,  Tt[>  to 
the  day  when  the  present  lines  are  written  (the  dlh  of  January),  the  iLaiK  r 
should  not  deny  himseli'  the  pleanure  of  looking  espeeially  at  two.  It  is  a 
good  gfgn  of  the  times  when  such  articles  as  the^e  (I  mean  the  articles  in 
The  Tunes  and  Satunlatf  Review)  appear  in  our  public  prints  about  om* 
public  men.  They  educate  us,  aa  it  were,  to  admire  rightly.  An  uu- 
instructed  person  in  a  museum  or  at  a  concert  may  pass  by  without  recog- 
nizing  a  picture  or  a  passage  of  musiC|  which  tlio  connoisseur  by  his  side 
may  (»how  him  is  a  masterpiece  of  harmony,  or  a  wonder  of  artistic  skill. 
AAer  reading  these  papers  you  like  and  respect  more  the  pei-»on  yuu  have 
adnured  so  much  already.  And  so  with  regard  to  ^lacaulay's  Myle  there 
maj  be  faults  of  coxirse — what  critic  can't  point  them  out  ?  But  for  tlie 
BODce  we  are  not  talking  about  faults :  we  want  to  say  mi  nisi  honvm. 
Well — tidce  at  hazard  any  three  ]iages  of  the  Es^atfs  or  Histonf ; — and, 
glimmering  below  the  stream  of  the  narrative,  as  it  were,  you^  an  average 
nader,  see  one,  two,  three,  a  half- score  of  allusions  to  other  historic  iacts, 
characters,  literatiue,  poetry,  with  which  you  are  acquainted.  Why  is  this 
epithet  used?  Whence  in  tliat  simile  dra\s7i  ?  lluw  does  he  manage,  in 
two  or  three  wonh?,  to  paint  an  individual,  or  to  indicate  a  landscape? 
Your  neighbour,  who  has  his  reading,  and  his  little  stock  of  literature 
flowed  awny  in  his  mind,  eljall  detect  more  points^  allusions^  happy 
UyQckcft,  indicating  not  only  the  prodigious  memory  and  vast  learning 
of  this  master,  but  the  wonderful  industry,  the  honest,  humble  previous 
toil  of  til  is  great  scholar.     He  reads  twenty  books  to  write  a  sentence ;  he 

reld  a  hundred  miles  to  midce  a  line  of  description. 

Many  Londoners — not  all — have  seen  the  British  Museum  Library. 
a  cmur  ouverty  and  pray  tlie  kindly  reader  to  bear  with  me.     I  have 

I  all  sorts  of  domes  of  Peters  and  Pauls,  Soplua,  Pantheon, — what  not  ? — 
and  have  been  struck  by  none  of  them  so  much  as  by  that  catholic  dome  in 
Bloomsbur)%  under  wluch  our  million  volumes  are  housed.  What  peace, 
what  love,  wliat  tz-uth,  what  beauty,  what  happine.ss  for  all,  what  generous 
kindness  for  you  and  me,  are  here  spread  out  1  It  BeeiuB  to  me  one  cannot 
fii  down  in  that  place  without  a  heajt  i\ill  of  grateful  reverence.  I  own 
to  have  said  my  grace  at  the  table,  and  to  have  tlianked  heaven  for  this 
my  English  birthright,  freely  to  partake  of  tliese  bountiful  books,  and  to 
ipcak  the  truth  I  find  there.  Under  the  dome  wluch  held  ^lacaulay^s  brain, 
and  from  which  his  solenm  eyes  looked  out  on  the  world  hut  a  fortnight 
f  what  a  vast,  brilliant,  and  wonderfid  store  of  learning  was  ranged  1  what 
je  lore  would  he  not  fetch  for  you  at  your  bidding  1  A  volume  of  law, 
or  hi»torj%  a  book  of  poetry  familiar  or  forgotten  ('except  by  hims€*Lf  who 
fagol  nothing),  a  novel  ever  so  old,  and  he  had  It  at  hand.  I  8[)c»ke  to  liim 
^tSSii^ut  Chris^a,  "Not  read  Clarissa!  **  he  cried  t^ut,  *'  Lf  you  have 
once  thorotighly  entered  on   Clariasaj  and  are  infected  by  it,  you  can't 
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leave  it-  When  I  wiis  in  Indi%  I  parsed  one  hot  nesmon  at  the  hillB,  and 
there  were  the  goveitior-generaJ,  and  the  secretary  of  government,  and  the 
commander-iu  chief,  and  their  wives.  I  had  Clarissa  with  me :  and^  as 
soon  nn  they  began  to  read,  the  whole  station  was  in  a  passion  of  excitement 
abont  I^tiss  Ilarlowe  and  her  miBfortane^,  and  her  scounch-eUjr  Lovelace  ! 
llie  govemor'a  wife  seized  the  book,  and  the  secretary  waited  for  it,  and 
the  cliief  justice  could  not  read  it  for  tears  !  "  He  acted  the  whole  scene  :  he 
paeed  up  and  down  tlie  Athena?uni  library  :  1  daresfiy  he  could  have  ppc»ken 
pages  of  the  hook— of  that  hook,  and  of  what  countless  piles  of  others! 

In  this  httle  paper  let  us  keep  to  the  text  of  nil  nisi  bonmn.  One  paper 
I  have  read  regarding  Lord  Macaulay  says  "  he  had  no  heart/*  Wliy,  a 
man's  books  may  not  always  speak  the  truth^  but  tliey  speak  his  mind  in 
iipite  of  himself:  and  it  seems  to  ine  this  mau*s  heart  is  beating  through 
every  page  he  penned »  He  is  always  in  a  storm  of  revolt  and  ijnthgnatioQ 
against  wrong,  crai\,  tyranny.  How  he  cheers  heroic  resistance ;  how  he 
backs  and  applauds  freedom  struggling  for  its  own ;  how  he  hates  scoimdrels^ 
ever  so  victorious  and  successful ;  liow  lie  rccofrnizes  genius,  though  selfish 
vilhdns  possess  it  1  The  critic  who  says  Macaulay  had  no  hearty  might  say 
that  Johnson  had  none :  and  two  men  more  generous,  and  more  loving^  and 
more  hating,  and  more  partial,  and  more  noble,  do  not  live  in  our  history. 

The  ^vriter  who  said  that  Lord  Macaulay  liad  no  heart  could  not  know 
him.  Press  >vriters  sliould  r*^ad  a  man  well,  and  all  over,  and  again ;  and 
hesitate,  at  least,  before  they  speak  of  those  aiSoFa.  Those  who  knew  Lord 
J^lacaulay  knew  how  admii-ahly  tender,  and  generous,*  and  affectionate  he 
was.  It  was  not  his  business  to  bring  his  family  belbre  tlie  theatre  foot- 
lights, and  call  for  l^ouquets  from  the  gaUery  as  he  wept  over  them. 

If  any  young  man  of  letters  reads  tliis  little  sermon — and  to  him,  indeed, 
it  ii  addreased^ — ^I  woidd  say  to  him,  "  Bear  Scott's  words  in  your  mind,  and 
'  hn  ffoadf  ffiy  dear.^  "  Here  are  two  literary  men  gone  to  tlieir  account,  and, 
laus  DeOj  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  iair,  and  open,  imd  clean.  Here  is  no  need  of 
apologies  for  shortcomings,  or  explanations  of  vices  which  would  have  been 
virtues  but  for  unavoidable  &g>  Here  are  two  ejcamples  of  men  most 
differently  gifted ;  each  pursuing  liis  calling ;  each  speaking  Idts  truth  «s 
God  bade  him ;  each  lionest  in  his  life ;  just  and  iiTcproachable  in  his 
dealings ;  dear  to  his  friends ;  honoured  by  his  coimtry  5  beloved  at  his  fii'e- 
side.  It  has  been  the  fortimate  lot  of  both  to  give  uncoimtable  happiness 
and  delight  to  the  world,  whieh  tlianks  diem  in  retiun  wirh  an  immense 
kindliness,  reispect,  utfectiou.  It  may  not  be  our  chance,  brother  scribe,  to  be 
endowed  with  such  merit,  or  rewarded  with  such  liune.  But  the  rewards  of 
these  men  are  rewards  paid  to  mir  sen^ice.  We  may  not  win  the  baton  or 
epaulettes  j  but  God  give  us  strength  to  guard  the  honour  of  the  flag  1 


*  Since  the  aliove  wiis  written,  I  liave  been  inlormt-d  that  it  has  been  founrl^  oa 
examining  Jjord  Miieauta\  'b  \m\}QV&^  tliut  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  ^\mg  awuy  mort  tlian 
ajhurth  part  of  bi^  aimual  aicume. 


IntJasioit  Ionics. 


Wheh,  about  tlie  year  1899,  Field- marghal  Dowbiggin,  full  of  years  Mid 
}i0CKKtxS|  shall  edit,  Triih  copious  noti?^*,  tlie  Private  Corrt^pondence  of  hU 
JMiigiTtiiw^  Queen  Victoria's  celebrated  War  Minister  during  England'?* 
blfXKiy  struggle  with  Russia  iu  18j4-.5,  the  grandchildren  of  tlie  present 
geoeratioQ  may  probably  learn  a  good  deal  more  respecting  the  reid  cauHon 
of  the  iailures  and  shortcomings  of  that  '*  horrible  and  heai^tr ending*'  period 
than  we,  their  grandikthera,  are  likely  to  know  on  this  side  our  graven, 

Aod  when  some  liiture  Earl  of  Pembroke  ehall  devote  his  8|ileudid 
leainre,  uoder  the  cedar  grovea  of  Wilton,  to  preparing  for  the  information 
of  tlie  twentieth  century  tlie  memoirs  of  his  greiit  ancestor,  Mr.  Secretary 
Ilvrbert,  posterity  will  then  run  Home  chance  of  diicoverhig^ — what  is  kept 
m  close  secret  from  the  public  jast  now — ^whether  miy  doTOeptic  cames  exiwt 
to  jufltify  the  invaaion-panic  under  wliich  the  nation  haa  recently  been 
thiTering. 

The  insular  position  of  England,  lier  lotly  chffri^  her  stormy  seas,  her 
wioter  fog«,  fortiiy  her  with  everlasting  fortifications,  as  no  other  European 
is  fortified.     She  id  rich,  she  is  populous,  Bhc  contains  within  herself 
I  abundance  of  ooal,  iron,  timber,  and  almost  all  other  nmnitions  of  war ; 
Iwaya  intersect  and  encircle  her  on  all  side^ ;  in  patriotism,  in  loyalty, 
in   TrmnlineM,  in  intelligence^  her  sons  yield  to  no  other  race   of  men. 
Ilest  with  aO  these  advantages,  ^e  ought,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
I  be  the  last  to  fear,  the  readiest  to  repel  invasion  ;  yet,  strange  to  sjay,  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Enghtnd  appears  to  apprehend  invasion  most  1 
There  must  be  some  good  and  sufficient  reai>on  for  this  extraordinary 
of  thbga.     Many  reasons  are  daily  assigned  for  it,  all  differing  from 
other,  all  in  turn  disputed  and  denied  by  those  who  know  the  real 
best. 
The  slateaman  and  the  soldier  deckre  that  the  fault  lies  with  parlkment 
the  people-     They  complain  that  parliament  is  niggardly  in  placing 
Bcient  raemis  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive,  and  that  the  pwple  are 
troitful  and  over- inquisitive  as  to  their  application  j  ever  tt>o  ready  to 
ittribute  evil  motives  and  incapacity  to  those  set  in  authority  over  tliem. 
Parliament  and  die  people,  on  the  other  hand,  reply,  tliat  ample  means  are 
rear!  I  for  the  defence  of  the  couiitiy,  and  that  more  would  readily 

1^  oi  ^^^  ^^^J  reason  to  suppose  that  what  has  already  been 

fipent,  has  been  well  spent;  their  Humes  and  their  Brights  loudly  and 
ily  denoimce  the  nepotism,  the  incapacity,   and  the   greed,  which, 
rding  to  tliem,  disgrace  the  governing  classes,  and  wast^?  and  weaken 
mouroes  of  the  land.       And  so  tlie  painful  aqiiabble  ferments — no 
ble  end  to  it  being  in  view.     Indeed^  the  public  are  permitted  to  know 
little  of  the   conduct  of  their  most  imjx)rtant  afiairs— silence  ia  so 
iy  enjoined  to  the  men  at  the  helm — that  the  most  carefully  prepared 
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indictment  against  an  official  delinquent  is  invariably  evaded  by  tke  intro- 
duction of  some  new  feature  into  hia  case,  hitherto  unknown  to  any  but  hia 
brother  official,  which  at  once  casts  upon  the  assailant  the  stigma  of  having 
arraigned  a  public  servant  on  incomplete  information,  and  puts  him  out 
of  court. 

But  if,  in  this  the  year  of  our  Lord  18G0,  we  have  no  means  of 
dif!COveriug  why  millions  of  strongs  binve,  well-armed  Englishmen  should 
be  so  moved  at  the  prospect  of  a  possible  attack  from  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  Frencli,  we  have  recently  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  means 
ot  ascertaining  why,  some  sixty  years  ago,  this  powerful  nation  was  afflicted 
with  a  similar  fit  of  timidity. 

The  first  American  war  had  then  just  ended*— not  gloriously  f^r  the 
British  arms.  Lord  Andierst,  the  commander-in-chief  at  home,  had  been 
compelled  by  hia  age  and  infirmities  to  retire  from  otilce,  having,  it  wm 
Baid^  been  indulgently  permitted  by  his  royal  master  to  retain  it  longer 
tlmn  had  been  good  for  the  credit  and  discipEne  of  the  service.  Tlie  Duke  of 
York,  an  entliuaiastic  and  practical  soldier,  in  the  prime  of  life,  fre&h  from 
an  active  command  in  Flanders,  had  succeeded  him.  In  that  day  there  were 
few  open-mouthed  ajid  vulgar  demagogues  to  carp  at  the  public  expendi- 
ture and  {o  revile  the  privileged  classes ;  and  tlie  few  that  there  were  bad 
a  very  bad  time  of  it.  Public  money  was  sown  broadcast,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  a  reckless  hand;  regulars,  militiai  yeomamy,  and  voliui- 
teers,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  attired,  bristled  in  thousantk  wherever  a 
landing  was  conceived  possible;  and,  best  of  all,  that  noble  Bchool  of 
Great  Britisli  seamen,  which  had  reared  us  a  Nelson,  had  reared  us  many 
other  vahant  guardians  of  our  shores  scarcely  less  worthy  than  be.  But 
in  fipite  of  her  Yorks  and  lier  Nelsons,  England  felt  uneasy  and  unsafe. 
Confident  in  her  navy,  she  had  little  confidence  in  her  army,  which  at 
lliat  time  was  entirely  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  and  under  the 
management  of  the  court ;  parliament  and  the  people  being  ordy  permitted 
to  pay  for  it. 

Yet  the  royal  commander-in-chief  was  declared  by  the  general  officers 
most  in  favour  at  court  to  know  his  business  well,  and  to  be  carrying 
vigorously  into  effect  the  necessary  reforms  suggested  by  our  American 
mishaps ;  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  officers  of  the  army  was  said 
to  Have  enabled  him  to  form  liis  militiiry  family  of  the  most  capable  men 
in  the  seiwice ;  *  his  exalted  position,  and  bis  enormous  income^  were 
fiupposiid  to  place  him  above  the  temptation  of  jobbing :  in  short,  the 
l>uke  of  York  was  universally  held  up  to  the  nation  by  hia  military 
friends — and  a  royal  commandeT-in -chief  has  many  and  warm  military 
fidends — ^as  the  regenerator  of  the  British  atmyp  which  just  then  happened 
to  be  Badly  in  need  of  regeneration. 


4 


I 

i 


♦  "  The  duke  has  very  unwisely  taken  over  three  or  fowr  boys  of  the  Gimrds  as  his 
ftide«-do-camp  t  whkh  will  be  of  great  tUsscrvice  to  him,  uad  cm\  be  of  no  use  to  them." — 


Lord  Cornwtilik  to  Li-Col,  HusSf  1784. 
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A  work  has  recently  been  published  whicb  tells  tw  very  plainly  now 
iminy  tilings  which  it  would  have  been  treasonable  even  to  suspect  sixty 
Tears  ago.  It  is  entitled  The  ComwalHs  Correspondence^  and  oontaina  the 
rirate  papers  and  letters  of  the  first  Marquis  Corawallis,  one  of  the 
ftoflt  Englishmen  of  hia  time.  Bred  a  soldier,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Germany  and  in  America.  He  then  proceeded  to  India  in  the 
double  capacity  of  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  On  hia 
return  from  that  service  he  filled  for  some  years  the  post  of  roaster-general 
of  the  Ordnancci  refused  a  seat  in  the  Cabinef,  oflered  him  l>y  Mr.  Pitt ; 
and,  although  again  named  governor-general  of  Iiidia^  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  was  hurried  to  Dublin  as  lord-Heutenant 
and  commander-in-chief  lie  was  subsequently  employed  to  negotiate 
the  peace  of  Ajuiens,  and,  in  1805,  died  at  Gluizeepore,  in  India,  having 
hecti  appointed  its  governor-general  for  tlic  tliird  time. 

From  the  correspondence  of  this  distinguished  statesman  and  soldier, 
we  may  now  ascertain  whether,  sixty  years  ago,  the  people  of  England  had 
or  had  not  good  grounds  for  dreading  invasion  by  the  French,  and  whether 
the  governing  classes  or  the  governed  were  most  in  fault  on  tliat  occasion 
Ibr  the  doubtful  condition  of  their  native  land. 

George  the  Third  was  verging  upon  insanity.  So  detested  and  despised 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  successor,  that  those  %vho  directed  his  Majesty^s 
councils,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  clung  eagerly  to  the  hopes  of  the 
king's  welfare ;  tru.'fting  that  the  evil  days  of  a  regency  might  be  post- 
poned. And  it  would  seem  from  the  CormcallU  Coirespomlence^  that  the 
English  were  just  in  their  estimation  of  that  l^ad  man.  II.  K,  H.  having 
quarrelled  shamefully  with  his  parents,  and  with  Pitt^  had  throiftTi  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition^  and  appears  to  have  corresponded  occa- 
sionally with  Comwallis,  who  had  two  votes  at  his  command  in  the 
Commons,  during  that  nobleman's  first  Indian  administration.  In  1790, 
Lord  ComwaULs,  writing  to  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  says :  *^  You  tell  me  that  I  am  aocused  of  being  remias  in  my 
OGirrcspondence  with  a  certain  great  personage.  Nothing  can  be  more  Ma% 
Ibr  I  have  answered  eveiy  letter  from  him  by  the  first  diip  that  sailed  from 
lieiioe  after  I  received  it.  The  style  of  them,  although  perBonally  kind 
Id  exoen;  haa  not  been  very  agreeable  to  me^  as  they  have  always  pressed 
upon  me  some  infamous  and  unjustifiable  job,  which  I  have  tmiformly  been 
obliged  to  refiise,  and  contained  much  gross  and  false  abuse  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
improper  charges  against  other  and  greater  personages,  about  whom|  to  me 
Al  lesflt,  he  ought  to  be  silent."  * 

•  Three  or  four  of  iho  Prince  of  Wales's  letters  arc  given  at  length.  They  aII  prove 
••  d»  first  geutJrmnn  and  seholar  of  his  day"  lo  have  been  a  rerj-  ilLitcnitc  and  im»cni- 
paluiu  jobber.  In  ono  of  them  he  proposed  to  the  Governor-General  to  displace  "  a 
black,  rjuncfi  Alii  Cann,"  who  was  chief  criminal  Judge  of  Bcnuriw,  in  order  Uiat  a 
youth,  named  I'cljejinijc  Treves,  the  son  of  a  noconoits  London  rooney-lcndcr,  might  be 
•ppGiiatcd  to  tliBt  o£Bce. 
JLsgsA  CwTiwuIiis  replied,  that  AU  Ibrahim  Khan,  though  a  natiTe,  wai  one  of  the 
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Tlie  intimacy  -vvlncli  liad  existed  fi-om  boyhood  between  General 
Ricimrd  Grenville,  militaiy  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  the  correBpondeace  which  took  place  between  them,  to  which  we  have 
now  aoceas,  afford  ample  meanR  of  judging  of  tlie  real  capacity  t>f  that  roy^nl 
Boldier,  to  whose  charge  the  niilit^u^y  dc-sriiiies  of  England,  botli  at  liome  and 
abroad,  were  intrusted  by  tlie  king  at  audi  a  criticid  moment. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  tlie  duke  became,  per  saltuni,  as  tlie  usage  is 
with  royal  personages,  a  colonel  in  the  British  army.  Ailer  attending  for 
two  or  tin  ee  years  the  great  Prussian  reviews,  by  way  ef  Btudying  his  profes- 
sion, he  was,  on  attaining  liis  majority,  miscd  to  the  rank  of  general,  and 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Varioua  notices  of  H.  K.IL 
are  to  be  found  in  the  nmnerouB  confidential  letters  which  pa^ed  about  that 
time  between  Cornwallija  and  Grenville.  Tiiey  were  both  warmly  ntlachcd 
to  him ;  both  most  anxious  for  hia  own  soke,  and  for  that  of  their  profession, 
that  he  should  turn  out  well. 

Tl^ey  describe  II.  R,  H.  as  brave,  good-hnmouredj  and  weak ;  utterly 
destitute  of  military  talent,  incapable  of  attending  to  busines8,  niucli  given 
to  drink,  and  more  to  dice,  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  steeped  in  debauchery 
and  extravagance  of  all  kinds.  In  17£)0,  Grenville  writes  to  Comwallis 
in  India :  **  Tlie  conduct  of  a  certain  great  personage,  who  has  so  ciiielly 
disappointed  both  yon  and  myself,  atill  continues  to  give  me  great  unciisi- 
ness ;  more  especially  aa  I  see  no  hopes  of  amendment/*  The  duke  was  at 
that  date  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  the  Duke  of  York  married,  and  but  two  years  afterwards 
Lord  Comwallis,  on  hk  return  from  India,  actually  found  his  friend 
GrenviHe^fl  unpromising  pupil  in  Flanders,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
English  force,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  Bussians,  and 
Dutch,  against  the  French.  His  utter  want  of  military  talent,  his  inexpe- 
rience, Ills  idleness,  and  his  vices  had  not  prevented  hia  being  intrusted  by 
his  royal  parent  with  the  lives  of  a  large  body  of  brave  men,  and  with  the 
honour  of  England.  Great  difficulties  soon  arose  in  this  allied  army,  its 
chiefs  mutually  accusing  each  other,  possibly  not  without  good  reason,  of 
iuciipncity.  At  kist,  a  piTsc>n,  whose  name  is  not  even  now  di\^xlged,  but 
who  possessed  the  entire  coididence  of  botli  Pitt  and  Com^vallls,  wrote 
aa  follows,  ^m  the  Briti^  head-quarters  at  Amheim,  on  the  lltli  Nov, 
1791:— 

**We  are  really  come  to  snch  a  critical  situation,  that  unless  some 
decided,  determined,  and  immediate  steps  are  t^ken,  God  knows  what  may 
happen.  Despised  by  our  eneuiies,  witliont  discipline,  oonlidence,  or 
exertion  among  ourselves,  hated  and  more  dreaded  than  the  enemy,  even 
by  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  every  disgrace  and  mi&lbr- 


m(mt  able  and  rcs|^Kicted  public  scn'ant**  iu  India,  and  tbiit  it  wotiM  b^  a  mo«t  (Hfficult 
and  tmj)oj)iikr  .^tep  to  remove  Uiiu  j  and  thiit  even  if  his  post  were  vacant,  the  Tcnith 
and  inexperience  of  the  mouey-leader's  son  rendered  him  unerly  inelij^iblc  for  such  tin 
imj>ortaiit  trust.  One  of  the  causes  of  complaint  which  IL  R.  H.  urged  agaiaj>t  his 
royal  pareat  was,  that  he,  ako,  waa  not  intrusted  with  high  uiilitar)'  conmiaad. 
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ttme  is  to  he  expected.  Ton  must  tlioroiighly  feel  how  painflil  it  must  be 
to  acknowledge  tkia  evea  to  yoiir  lordsliip,  but  no  hone^^t  man  who  him  any 
regard  for  hLs  country  can  avoid  seeing  it.  Whatever  measures  are  adopted 
at  liome,  either  removing  \m  from  the  continent  or  remaining,  Bomcthing 
must  be  done  tc»  restore  disciphne,  and  tlio  confidence  that  always  attendii 
it.  The  sortie  from  Nimeguen,  on  the  4th,  was  made  entirely  by  the 
British,  and  executed  with  their  usual  spirit;  they  ran  into  the  French 
witliout  firing  a  single  sliot,  and,  coiwe(iuently,  lost  very  few  men, — their 
lorn  was  when  tJiey  aftcrwarda  were  ordered  to  retire.  Yet  from  what  I 
hayt!  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  my  letter,  I  assure  you  1  dread  the 
thought  of  these  troops  being  attacked  or  harassed  in  retreat,"  * 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  grave  intelligence,  Mr.  Pitt  at  once  communicated 
the  king  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  duke's  immediate  recall.     His 
ajesty  had  no  choice  but  to  consent,  which  he  reluctantly  did;    and 
*B.  R.  n.  returned  home,  was  immediately  created  a  fitjld-raanshal,  and 
placed  in  command  ot  all  the  forces  of  the  LTiiited  Kingdom  I 

Lord  Comwal]i«*s  bitter  remark  upon  tl^iia  astounding  appointment  is — 
**  Whether  we  shall  get  any  good  by  this,  God  only  knows ;  but  I  think 
things  cannot  clmnge  for  tlie  worse  at  the  Horse  Guards,  If  the  French 
land,  and  that  they  will  land  I  am  certaiu,  I  should  not  hke  to  trust  the 
new  field- mai-shal  with  the  deiVuce  of  Cuhbrd.'*  f 

Having  thus  practically  ascertained^  at  an  enormous  cost  of  blood  and 

l#QB0Ure|  that  the  best- tempered  and  bravest  general  cannot  command  with 

a  British  army  in  tli«  field,  if  he  happens,  as  was  the  case  with 

the  Duke  of  York,  to  be  a  weak  man  of  high  social  position,  destitute  of 

military  talent  and  habits  of  business,  and  much  addicted  to  pleasure^  an 

Eamination  of  Lord  ComwaHis^s  correspondence  during  the  next  few  years 

show  how  it  iared  with  the  British  army  when  it  was  directed  by  such 

I  officer  at  home. 

In  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  French  were  detenmned  to  invade 

ijBs,  Lord    Comwollis   proved   a  true   pi-ophet.      Late   in    1796,  a  fleet, 

ommanded  hy  Admiral  De  Galle,  sailed  from  Brest  for  Ireland,  carrying 

Hoche  and  15,000  men,     Fuiious  Dt^cember  gales  dispersed  the 

.  ships, — oidy  a  portion  of  the  expedition  reached  Bantry  Bay ;  the 


*  The  fiufferings  of  the  Bntb^h  iiolcliers  in  Holland,  in  1794-5t  from  the  iiicomp©- 

>  And  ne^rligence  of  their  superior  oflkcrs,  and  the  yyimtc  ot"  imblic  money  Irom  Uie 

\  CMMises,  have  scun*cly  hcj^ri  txceedeil  diirinj^  the  Crimean  war.     In  T^oid  Malmes* 

f§J}mrywe  find  the  followmg;  eiitrj' on  ttie  7th  Dee,  1793:  *' I^n'd  HcHicrt  cmno 

s  inc.     Coiiiplflineri  mtieh  of  tJie  imanlnordinotioTi  of  the  aniiy  ;  llmt  it  was  ti^rpattrr 

»  ^uuld  l>e  belii'ved,  und  tlmt  the  Guards  were  so  lieyond  mcaauru,     Condeinnt'd  the 

duct  of  Giige,  wlio  liad  rcsijj^ied  oij  hcin^  refuM.'d  leave  of  iibticnce.*'     On  die  16tb 

^F<?b.  1794,  the  Duke  of  Portkiid  wi-ites  to  Lord  Malinesbiyy  :  **  The  Dokc  of  York 

rill  njtnm  to  liic  anny  the  liittur  end  of  uext  wecL     Bat  I  cimnot  help  lyiyiog  tlmt 

mle«i  tlic  hc«Titiou6>  not  to  say  mtitiautis,  Bpirit  which  iirevails  ftniong  oitr  troops,  imd 

irhkh  uriguiatt'd  in,  I  am  sorr)'  to  rnvj  and  is  rtdtiTated  by  tho  Gunrd^,  is  not  fubdued 

1  catliiijiruiijhetl,  iliere  U  aa  end  of  the  army.*' 

t  His  lord;ghip*ii  coimtry  lettL 


vessel  in  wliicli  De  Gallc  and  Iloche  were,  waa  ini«siiig.  Admiral  Boivet, 
the  second  in  command,  Lcsitatcd  to  disembark  the  troopa  witlioiit  tlie 
orders  of  his  superiors.  The  United  Irislnnen,  who  had  promised  instant 
co-operation,  made  no  sign ;  the  weather  rendered  even  Bantry  Bay  inse- 
cure; and,  finally,  such  of  the  sliipa  as  escaped  wreck  or  capture,  straggled 
back  to  France,  where  Hoche  and  De  Gatle,  aller  cmiaing  about  for  many 
day  a  in  fog  and  Btorm  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  had  bad  the  good 
luck  to  arrive  before  them.  On  tliat  oecasion,  our  natural  defences  may 
indeed  be  said  to  have  stood  us  in  good  stead.  But  it  was  not  conso- 
latory to  those  who  feared  invasion  to  reflect  that  such  a  large  force  shoidd 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  our  shores  unperceived  and  uimiolested  by  the 
British  cruisers ;  and  tliat,  had  the  weather  been  tolerable,  15,000  French 
bayonets  would  have  landed  without  opposition  on  Irisli  ground. 

The  next  year  pas^sed  over  in  constant  alarms;  our  infonnation  re* 
apecting  the  local  preparations  of  the  French  being  unfortunately  very 
vague*  The  niilitiiry  defence  of  England  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time 
mainly  intrusted  to  Sir  David  DundaK,  an  unlucky  pedant  of  the  German 
school  of  tactics,  of  whom  the  king  and  court  had  the  highest  opinion,  so 
tightly  had  he  dressed  and  so  aceurately  had  he  drilled  the  Guards.  Lord 
Comwallia,  writing  early  in  1798  to  the  Hon.  Cob  Wesley,*  says  : — **  We 
are  brought  to  the  state  towdnch  I  have  long  since  looked  forward,  deserted 
by  all  our  allies,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  invasion,  for  which  the  French 
ai-e  making  the  most  serious  preparations,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  our  militia ;  but  the  system  of  David  Dundas,  and  the  total 
want  of  hght  infantry,  sit  heavy  on  my  mind,  and  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  activity  of  the  French  ivill  have  in  a  country  which 
ia  for  the  most  part  enclosed." 

At  this  juncture,  the  rebellion  of  1708  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Ministers,  who  appear  to  bave  considered  Lord  Cornwallin 
the  man  for  every  difficulty,  his  lordship  consented  to  luidertiilte  the  joint 
duties  of  lord-lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief  in  that  unhappy  country, 
then  as  distiu*bed  and  disloyal  as  conflicting  races  and  religions,  and  the 
most  savage  niisgovernment,  could  make  it. 

His  lordship's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  others,  irom  Dublin, 
evince  far  more  apprehension  at  the  violence,  cruelty,  and  insubordination 
of  the  army  under  his  command,  than  at  the  rebels  who  were  up  in  arms 
against  him.  His  words  are  i — "  The  violence  of  our  fi*iends,  ^id  their 
folly  in  endeavouring  to  make  this  a  rehgioua  Var,  added  to  the  ferocity 
of  our  troops,  who  deHght  in  murder^  most  poweriully  counteract  all  plans 
of  conciliation."  Nevertheless  his  judgment,  frnnness,  and  temper  soon 
prevailed ;  by  midsummer  the  insuiTectiou  was  fiuppressed  with  far  less 
bloodfihed  than  was  pleasing  to  the  supporters  of  the  government;  and 
Lord  Comwallia  was  endeavouring  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
reorganization   of   the   military  mob,  which  then,   under   the  name  ot 
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garrisoned  Ireknd  against  foreign  and  domestic  foea,  when  tlie 
invader  actutiUy  anived.* 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  three  frigates  under  English  colours  anchored 
in  Killalft  Bay,  co.  Mnyo^  carr}-ing  a  force  of  about  1^100  French  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Humbert.  They  were  the  vanguard  oi^  a  larger 
force  tinder  General  Hardy,  which  waf»  to  have  Bailed  at  the  same  linie, 
but  which  had  been  detained  by  unforeiiecn  difficulties  at  Brest. 

There  being  no  sufficient  force  to  oppose  them,  the  French  easily  took 
possession  of  KillaJa,  and  established  their  heati -quart eii*  in  the  palace 
of  the  bishop,  Dr.  Stock,  who  has  leffc  a  most  interesting  journal  of  what 
occurred  whilst  the  French  occupied  the  town. 

Humbert  liad  brought  with  him  a  lai^e  supply  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  ujiifonnft,  to  be  distributed  amongst  tlie  United  Irishmen,  who  he  had 
been  led  to  suppose  would  instantly  rally  round  lus  standard*  But  he  soon 
diicovered  that  he  had  been  deceived,  tliat  he  liad  landed  in  the  wi^ong  place, 
and  that  he  had  arrived  too  hite.  The  peasantry  of  Mayo,  a  simple  and 
uncivilized  race,  ignorant  of  the  uj^e  of  fire-arms,  crowded  round  the  invaders 
Hi*  long  as  they  had  anything  to  give,  tmd  as  long  as  there  wim  no  enemy 
to  fight ;  but,  at  the  first  sliot,  they  invariably  ran  away.  Besidea,  the  neck 
of  the  rebellion  had  been  ali-eady  dislocated  by  the  judicious  vigour  of 
CornwaUis.  Had  the  landing  been  eifected  earlier,  and  fm*ther  north,  the 
result  might  have  been  different ;  as  it  was,  the  French  general  found  that 
he  had  a  losing  game  to  play — and  moiit  manfully  and  creditably  did 
kt*  play  it. 


•  The  following  letter^  iul(tre.<*scd  by  a  Biibaltcra  to  his  commanding  officer,  h 
given  by  the  editor  of  tli«  Comwaliis  Papers,  as  a  s|iccimca  of  the  habits,  education 
anil  diiicipHne  of  the  Britir-h  army  about  ilic  year  1800:— 

**  Tu  Lit ut.' Col.  ,  —  F'oot. 

<»  giR^ — I  heiicve  (I  am  a  ra€nit>er  of  the  ^-  ^  mc&'i),  if  ho,  I  wiE  take  ihe  liberty  to 
Ktibmit  the  following  arpiment,  viz.,  cvcrj'  gcntlfmun  niider  the  immcdiaie  projjcnsit)' 
uf  liquor  ha*  diUcrtnt  propensities  j  to  piiovc  which,  I  hiVYC  only  to  jncntion  the  present 
in/ttiiticc  with  respect  to  mysielf  and  Lieut  — — ,  My  propemsity  is  noise  and  riot — 
ku  *lccp. 

*♦  I  ever  conceived  tlmt  in  a  public  mess-room,  three  things  were  certain :  first,  tlmt 
it  was  open  to  ever)'  officer  who  chose  to  pay  the  guhscription  ;  second,  that  htj 
might  indulge  himself  with  liquor  as  tnueh  as  he  pleaded  ;  and  third,  that  if  a  gcntle- 
iiiun  and  a  member  of  the  mc^ii  chose  to  get  intoxicated  in  the  mcR*^room^  that  no  other 
ijIRccr  (however  hij^h  his  rank  in  the  rc^meiit)  luul  a  rights  or  dare  ordt!r  to  restrain 
(not  bciufj  preiiident)  hh  mometdanf  propensity  in  thu  mess-r(x>m, 

**  An  Rich,  and  this  beinfj  tnc  cniii\  I  must  inform  you  that  you  have  acted  in  a  most 
unprecedeiiied  and  unknown  (not  to  say  uiig:eTith*monUkc).wny,  in  prcraming  to  enter 
Uie  mcM-rooin  aa  a  commandiag  oOk-cr,  and  to  brini^^  a  s^Titiy  at  yotir  batk  (which  you 
aanerted  you  bad)  to  turn  out  the  anmscment  (a  ban<l  orgiin)  of  the  company  (a  stranger 
being  present),  aod  thereby  prevent  the  hiirm ouy  whidj  it  is  supposed  ou^ht  to  exifct 
in  A  mesA-room. 

"  I  appeal  to  you  m  a  gentleman,  and  if  you  will  answer  thij  letter  09  mch,  you  at  all 
tnnfia  know  how  to  direct  to 


Lieut. 


-,  —  Foo*/' 
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Professing  to  wnge  no  war  against  the  Irish,  he  assured  tJio  bisliop  that 
neither  pillage  nor  violence  should  be  pemntted,  and  that  hia  troops  should 
only  take  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence;  and  on  these  j 
j>oint8,  the  bishop  tells  ub,  the  Frunchman  **  religiously  kept  hia  word ;  *' 
not  only  conhrolling  his  own  soldiers,  but  actually  jiroteeting  the  bisliop and 
Ilia  little  Protestant  flock  from  tlie  rapacity  of  the  Irish  rebels  who  for  a 
tiuK*  joined  the  invaders. 

The  bisliop's  account  of  the  French  soldiery  is  notable ;  they  appear  to 
have  been  an  under-sized  and  mean-looking  set  of  men,  whom  Sir  David 
Dundas  would  have  held  in  no  account  on  parade ;  yet  they  did  the  work 
they  had  to  do,  hopeless  and  fatal  as  it  was,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  York^s 
own  gigantic  regiraent  of  guards  could  have  done  it. 

**  The  French/'  says  the  bishop,  "  are  a  nation  apt  enough  to  consider 
themselves  as  superior  to  any  people  in  the  world  j  but  here,  indeed^  it 
would  liave  lieen  ridiculous  not  to  prefer  the  Gallic  troops  in  every  respect 
before  their  Irish  allies.  Intelligence,  activity,  temperance,  patience  to  a 
surprising  degree,  appeared  to  be  combined  in  the  soldiery  that  came  over 
with  Humbert,  together  with  the  oxactest  obedience  to  discipline.  Yet,  if  \ 
you  except  tlieir  grenatliers,  they  had  notliing  to  catch  the  eye :  their 
BtaluTG  for  the  most  part  was  low,  their  complexions  pale  and  sallow,  their 
clothes  much  the  worse  for  wear;  to  a  superficial  observer  they  would 
have  appeared  incapable  of  enduring  almost  any  hardship.  These  were  the 
men,  however,  of  whom  it  was  prejiently  observed  that  they  could  be  well 
content  to  live  on  bread  and  potatoes,  to  drink  water,  to  make  tlie  stones  of 
the  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep  in  their  clothes^  with  no  covering  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  One  half  of  their  number  had  ser^^ed  ia  Italy  under 
Buonaparte,  the  rest  were  Irom  the  army  of  the  lihine,  where  tliey  had 
suffered  distresses  that  well  accounted  for  thin  persons  and  wan  looks/* 

Humbert  himsek,  who  had  accompanied  the  Bantry  Bay  expedition  in 
1796,  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  had  brought  himself  into  notice  by  hia 
brilliant  conduct  in  La  Vendee. 

The  day  after  landing,  the  French  advanced  towards  Ballina,  leaving 
at  Killala  six  ofHcers  and  two  hundred  men  to  guard  a  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition which  they  had  no  means  of  carrying  with  them.  The  English 
garris(»n  of  Ballina  Ih  d  on  their  approach,  and  Humbert,  stationing  there 
one  hundred  morec^f  hi.^  men,  pushed  on  to  Castlebar,  where  General  Lake 
was  prepared  to  meet  liim.  The  latter  had  previously  ascertained,  by  meims 
of  a  Hag  of  truce,  the  exact  munber  of  the  French,  and  had  sent  a  message 
privily  to  the  bishops  telling  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  imL^mnch  as  the  great 
supenority  of  his  own  numlif  rs  would  speedily  enable  him  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  invading  force.  WhaX  did  occur  when  the  French  and 
English  met  is,  perhaps,  best  told  in  the  words  of  General  Hutchinson, 
Liike^s  second  in  eonnnand  during  the  aifalr.  ContiiniKtrary  authorities, 
however,  prove  that  Huteliinson  has  very  much  understated  the  numbers 
of  the  Eaghsh  force  :— 

**  On  Monday  morning,  27th  August,  about  an  hotir  before  sunrise,  a 
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waj»  feceived  from  tLe  outposts,  distant  about  six  miles^  tbat  tlie 
enemy  was  advaacing.  The  troops  were  immediately  afisembled,  lia\4ng 
tlie  night  before  received  orders  to  be  under  arms  two  hours  before  tlay- 
brcak.  The  troops  and  cannou  were  then  pf^sted  on  a  position  previously 
taken,  where  they  remained  until  seven  o*clcH:k,  They  were  1^600  or 
IjTOO  cavaliy  and  infantry,  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  howitzer.  The 
••ground  was  very  stroiig  by  nature ;  the  French  were  about  7(10,  having^ 
left  100  at  Ballina  and  200  at  KiUala.  Thty  did  not  land  above  1,000 
rank  and  file.  They  had  with  them  about  500  rebels^  a  great  proportion 
of  whom  tied  after  the  first  discluirge  of  cannon.  The  French  had  only 
two  4-poimders  and  from  thirty  to  forty  mounted  men. 

**  Kotliing  could  exceed  the  misconduct  of  the  troops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  artiller)%  which  was  admindily  served,  and  of  Lord  Koden*B 
Fencibles,  who  appeai-ed  at  all  times  rt-ady  to  do  their  duty.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  imagine  that  two  of  the  regiments  had  been  previously 
tempered  with  ;  tlie  bo]>e  of  which  disaffection  induced  the  French  to 
make  the  attack,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  hazardous  and 
desperate  ever  thought  of  against  a  very  superior  body  of  troops,  as  their 
retreat  both  on  Killala  and  Ballina  was  cut  off  by  Sir  Thomas  Chapman 
and  General  Taylor. 

\\nien  tlie  troops  fell  into  conJui^on  without  the  possibility  of  rallyliig 
em,  tliere  was  scarcely  any  danger;  very  lew  men  had  at  that  time 

en  on  our  part :  the  French,  on  tlic  contraiy,  bad  Kufft  rtd  considembly. 
They  lost  KLX  officers  and  from  70  to  80  men,  which  was  great,  consider- 
ing how  »hort  a  time  the  action  lasted  and  the  smallncKs  of  their  numbers, 
I  am  convinced  that  had  our  troops  continued  firm  for  ten  minutes  longer, 
the  aflair  must  have  been  over  to  our  entire  advantage,  but  tlicy  tired 
volleys  without  any  orders  at  a  few  men  belijre  tliey  were  within  musket- 
ftbot  It  was  tmpos8il>le  to  stop  them,  and  tliey  abandoned  their  ground 
imni  ed  ia  t  ely  aft  erward  s. '  ^ 

Altliough  the  French  did  not  attempt  to  pursue,  the  defeated  army  of 
Lake  never  halted  till  they  reached  Tuani,  nearly  forty  English  miles  from 
Uit*  field  of  battle.  Ou  the  evening  of  tlie  sjime  day  tliey  renewed 
theij'  flight,  and  retired  still  tarther  towards  Athlone,  where  an  officer  of 
C-arabineers,  with  sixty  of  his  men,  arrived  at  one  oVIock  on  Tuesday, 
the  29 ih  August,  having  achieved  a  retreat  of  alwve  seventy  English 
miles  in  twenty-seven  houra  1  All  Lalce'a  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  or 
the  French.  As  soon  as  Lord  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  invasion,  conscious 
of  the  uncertain  temper  of  the  troops  upon  whom  lie  had  to  rely,  he 
dett*Tuiined  to  march  in  person  to  the  west,  collecting,  as  he  came,  such 
a  force  aj)  must  at  cwice  overwhelm  the  enemy. 

Meantime  the  victorious  French  were  met  on  the  5th  of  September  at 
C^^looney  by  Colojiel  Vereker,  of  tlie  Limerick  Kfgiment,  an  energetic 
oiEcur,  who  liad  hastened  from  Sligo  to  attack  tljem  with  200  infimtrj^ 
30  dragooni^t  ^^^^  ^^  guns.  After  a  gallant  struggle  he  was  compelled 
tfi  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  guns,  and  the  French  advanced  into  Leitrim, 
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hoping  to  find  elsewhere  stouter  and  more  hdpful  alliea  than  they  Lad 
hitherto  Ibund  anicmgat  the  half-staiTed  cottiers  of  Mayo. 

Crawford^  afterwards  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  light  division  ia 
Spain,  ra'dily  attacked  tlicni  on  the  7th  of  September  with  an  inferior 
force  near  Ballynaniore,  and  was  very  roughly  handled  by  them  ;  but  on 
the  8lh,  Humbert,  closely  followed  by  Lake  and  Ci-awford,  fonnd  himself 
confronted  at  BallynaTnuck  by  ComwalliiJ  and  the  main  army.  In  this 
de^^perate  situation^  Burroimded  by  npwards  of  25,000  men,  Humbert 
coolly  drew  up  his  little  force,  with  no  other  object,  it  must  be  presumed, 
tljan  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  French  flag.  His  rearguard,  again 
attacked  by  Crawford,  KUiTendercd^  but  the  remainder  of  the  French  con- 
tinued to  defend  tlieniselves  for  about  half-an-hour  longer,  and  contrived 
to  take  prboner  Lord  Roden  and  some  of  his  dragoons*  They  then^  on 
the  appeaiance  of  the  main  body  of  General  Lake*8  army,  laid  down 
tlieir  arms — 746  privates  and  di\  officers;  having  lost  about  200  men 
since  their  lauding  at  Kiilala^  on  the  22ud  of  August, 

The  losa  of  the  British  at  tlie  battle  of  Ballyuamnck  was  officiidly 
stated  at  three  killed,  and  thirteen  w^ounded.  Their  losses  at  Castlebar 
and  elsewhere  were  never  communicated  to  the  public. 

Flowden,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  llumbert*e  invasion  in  hia 
Historical  Revitw  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  published  but  five  years  after 
tlie  event,  observes  : — *'  It  must  evei*  remain  a  humiliating  reflection  upon 
the  power  and  lustre  of  the  Britisdi  arms  that  so  pitiful  a  detachment  as 
that  of  1,100  French  infantry  should,  in  a  Idngdom  in  which  there  was  an 
armed  force  of  above  150,000  men,  have  not  only  put  to  rtmt  a  select 
army  oi*  G,000  men  prepared  to  receive  the  invaders,  but  also  provided 
themselves  'wdth  ordnance  and  ammunition  fi-om  our  stores,  taken  several 
of  our  towns,  marched  122  Irish  (above  150  Enghah)  miles  through  the 
country,  and  kept  arms  in  their  victorious  hands  for  seventeen  days  in  the 
heart  of  an  armed  kingdom.  But  it  was  this  English  army  which  the 
gallant  and  uncompromising  Abercromby  had,  on  the  2GtIi  of  the  pre-- 
ceding  February,  found  *  in  such  a  state  of  licentiousness  as  must  render 
it  formidal)le  to  every  one  but  the  enemy.'  ** 

Although  the  private  letters  of  Lord  Comwallis,  General  Lake  and 
Captain  Herbert  Taylor,  which  are  now  submitted  to  us,  breathe  nothing 
but  mdignation  and  disgust  at  the  misconduct,  insubordination,  and  cruelty 
of  their  panic-stricken  troops,  the  public  despatches,  as  the  custom  ia^ 
contain  unalloyed  praise. 

A  lengthy  despatch  penned  by  General  Lake,  on  the  evening  of  the 
surrender  of  Hum  berths  little  band,  is  worded  almost  as  emphatically  as 
Wtllington^s  despatch  after  Water loa;  about  thirty  oJhcers  are  especially 
mentioned  in  it  by  name,  and  the  conduct  of  the  cavalry  is  sub*sarcastically 
described  as  having  been  '^  highly  consp>icuous."  I^rd  Comwallis's  general 
ordeT,  too,  dated  on  the  ff allowing  day,  declares  **  that  he  cannot  too  much 
applaud  the  zeal  and  spirit  which  has  been  manifci^ted  by  the  army  fi'om 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  against  the  invading  enemy  until  the 
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Notwithstanding  this  public  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  large  army 
wbicli  sarrounded  and  captured  tlie  handlld  of  Frencli  invaders  of  1798, 
ihc  information  whicli  we  now  glean  from  The  CormvaUis  Correspondence 
ienrc«  but  little  to  establish  the  Duke  of  York\s  character  as  a  HuceessliU 
in]l]ta.rir  admimstrntor,  if  a  commander-in-cliicf  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
eficctive  s?tate  of  the  officers  and  troops  under  hia  direction* 

Tired  of  the  parade- gi*onnd  and  the  di'^lv,  or,  possibly,  feeling  lliat  he 
did  not  ahine  at  them,  11.  K.  11.  iigain  tried  hia  hiind  at  active  campaigning 
m  1790,  and  again  iailcd.  On  the  0th  of  September  of  tliat  year  he  once 
more  sailed  for  Holland,  and  was  actually  permitted  to  assuine  tlie  direction 
of  the  most  considerable  exprdition  that  ever  hft  the  Brlli?h  shores.  In 
ooDJunction  with  Kuasia,  its  object  was  to  expel  the  French  from  Holland. 
Afler  several  bloody  battles,  fought  vrith  doubtfLd  siiccess,  the  duke  found 
himseli*,  in  lesa  tlian  five  weeks,  so  Bituatcd  aa  to  render  it  advisable  for  him 
to  treat  with  the  enemy.  He  proposed  that  the  French  fihonld  allow  tlie 
allied  army  under  his  command  to  re-embark,  tbreatenlng  to  deytrcy  the 
dykes  and  niin  tlie  surrounding  comitry  if  liisproposixl  was  not  entertained. 
AftvT  some  discussion  the  Frei;ch  agreed  to  the  re-embarkation  of  the  allies, 
prorided  they  departed  belore  tlie  1  st  of  November,  !«.  11  behind  them  all 
tiic  artillery  they  had  taken,  and  restored  8,000  French  and  Batavian 
ptisoncra  who  had  been  captni-cd  on  former  occai^iona.  On  thc.^e  terms 
"a  British  king's  son,  commanding  41,000  men,  capitulated  to  a  French 
general  who  had  only  30,000,"*  and  the  dnke,  fortunately  for  England, 
ihcathed  his  sword,  to  draw  it  no  more  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Lord  Comwallifl  writes  on  the  21th  October:  **  By  private  letters  wdiich 
I  haTe  seen  from  Holland,  our  troops  in  general  seem  to  have  been  in  tlic 
gjrcatCBt  confusion,  and  on  many  occasions  to  have  behaved  exceedingly  ill. 
There  may  be  some  exception  in  the  corps  belonging  to  Abercromby'a 
diri&ion.  Cc^nsidering  tlie  hasty  manner  in  which  they  were  thrown 
together,  and  tlie  officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  I  am  not 
TOTpHsed  at  this.  Would  to  God  they  were  all  on  board !  I  drtad  the 
ittrrat  and  embarkation,  David  Dundaa  will  never  be  like  Caesar,  tlie 
ikwtmntc  of  fortune;  hitherto,  at  least,  tliat  fickle  goddess  has  set  her  face 
very  iteaflily  against  him."  "  I  pcg  no  prosxH?ct  of  any  essential  improve- 
lacnt  in  our  military'  system,  for  I  am  nlraid  that  a  buttoned  coat,  a  heavy 
Ikftt  and  feather,  and  a  cursed  ea-^i  tied  rcund  our  waist  will  not  lead  the 
iray  to  victory." 

The  aboTtiTe  expeditions  against  Ostend  and  Ferrol,  which  had  temii- 
[in  the  aiptiu-e  and  disgrace  of  tlie  troops  employed  in  tliem,  appear  to 
aduced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  en  the  sul'jcct, 
uul  lo  submit  it  to  the  duke.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

•^  I  admit  that  while  we  are  st  war,  and  have  the  means  of  acting,  we 
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diotlld  not  remain  entirely  on  Uie  defensive,  hut  at  the  same  time  I  would 
not  go  lightly  in  qiieiit  of  adveiitiiroa,  with  regiments  raided  with  extreme  i 
diflSculty,  without  meitiis  of  rocruiting,  and  commanded  principally  by 
officers  witliout  experience  or  knowledge  of  iheir  prc?fessiion>  The  e^qjenae^ 
likewise,  of  expeditionu  is  enormous,  and  the  disgrace  attending  upon  ill 
success  ia  not  likely  to  promote  tliat  mo.st  desirable  ohjcct — a  good  peiieeJ* 

jViler  the  re- embarkation  of  tlie  Ferrol  expedition,  he  writes ;  '^^  The 
prospect  of  public  affairs  is  most  gloomy.     What  a  diagi'aceful  and  what  an 
expensive  campaign  have  we  made  I     Twenty-two  thousimd  men,  a  lai'ge 
proportion  not  soldiers,  floating  round  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Bcom  ' 
and  laughing-stock  of  iriends  and  foea," 

In  the  spring  of  1801,  Lord  Cormvallls,  replaced  in  Ireland  by  Lord 
ITardwicke  and   Sir  W.  Medowa,  ajssmned  the  command  of  tbe  eastern 
district   in    England — invasion    appearing  imminent.     His   letters  to  hia 
friend  Ross  at  tliis  period  are  most  desponding.     Our  l»est  troops  were 
abroad  upon   expeditions.     One  barren   succeaa  in   Eg^-pt,    with   which 
niiimters  attempted  to  gild  haltVa-dozen  failures,  ha^l  cost  us  the  galknt 
Ahercroniby,     The  del<?nce  of  the  country  was  intrusted  to  the  militia* 
The  Didte  of  York  had  aetimlly  prnjxised   to  introduce  a  Ku^j^ian  force 
to  coerce  and  eivihze  Ireland,  and  woidd  have  done  my  had  not  tlie  better 
eense    and    feeling    of   Comwallijs    prevailed.      **  Mj    dii^grace   must    lye  < 
eei^tain/'    writes  he   to  Koss,    *' should    the   enemy  land.       What    could, 
I  hope,  with    eight   weak    regiments    of    miliUa,    making   about    2,800  ' 
firelocks,  and  tA^'o  regiments  of  dragoons ?''     .     ,     .     "In  our  wooden 
walls  alone  must  we  place  our  trust  ;  we  shoidd  make  a  sad  business  of  it 

on  alio  re,'*     .     ,     .     "  0'  it  is  really  intended  tJjat Khould  defend 

Kent  and  Sussex,  it  Ls  of  veiy  little  conse<|ueuce  what  army  you  place 
under  Ids  command."  ,  *  .  '*  God  send  that  we  may  have  no  occasion 
to  decide  the  matter  on  ahore,  whexe  I  have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  contest  must  tenninate  m  the  disgrace  of  the  genend  and  the 
destruction  of  the  coimtry.''  .  ,  *  ^'  I  conilss  that  I  see  no  prospect  of 
peace,  or  of  anything  g<xid.  We  shall  prcj^re  for  the  land  defence  of 
England  by  much  wild  and  CiiprlciouH  expenditure  of  money,  and  if  the 
enemy  should  ever  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  wooden  walla,  we  shall  af^cr 
all  make  a  bad  figure,^'  * 

Bad  as  mattei's  had  been  at  the  time  of  IlumliertV  invasion,  it  is  dear 
that  Lord  Comwallis  believed  our  military  afniira  to  be  hi  a  much  worse 
condition  in  1801, 

In  Ireland,  in  1708,  he  had  under  him  a  few  ofEcera  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  and  alihongh  hia  army,  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  in  a  dei>lonible  state  of  discipline,  he^  a  good  and  practised 
general,  was  at  it^  head,  to  make  the  beet  of  it. 


♦  Licut.-Col  Gortlcm  (Sir  WiUowphby),  Military  St^rctaTv  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
ppciikit  of  Lord  Coniwulliiii  jia  **  an  oflieer  whose  cstinuition  ia  the  armj-  could  not  be 
exceeded/'— /.!>«£.- Cc?/.  Gordon  to  Sir  A.  WeUeiiej/^  1807. 
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The  Diike  of  Wolling^ton  has  since  taught  us,  on   more   than   one 
occaaion^  that  there  ai-e  some  extraordinary  workmen  who  can  do  good 
work  with  any  tools,  and  who  can   even  make  their  own  tools  as  they 
require  them* — But  in  England,  in  1801,  tlie  niiUtaiy  workmen  in  court 
employ  were  all  so  execrably  bad^  that  it  mattered  little  what  was  the 
quahty  of  the  tools  supplied  to  them»     The  Dnke  of  York^  Da\nd  Dundaa, 
and  Lord  Chatham  had  everj  tiling  their  own  way  :  tliemost  important  posts*, 
the  most  costly  expeditions,  were  intrusted,  not  to  the  officers  most  formidable 
to  tlie  enemy,  but  to  the  friends  and  proteges  of  the  military  courtiers  who 
•lood  beat  at  Windst^r  and  St.  James^a.    It  ia  no  small  proof  of  Cornwallis'a 
tact  in  judging  of  m^n,  that  whilst  we  find  him  deprecating  the  employment 
in  independent  commands  of  such  generals  as  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Cumberland,  Dundas,  Bun-ard  (of  Ciutra),  Cootc  (of  Ostend),  Pulteney  (of 
jferrol),  Wliit clock  (of  Buenos  Ayres),  and  Lord  Chatham  ( of  Wal eh eren),  he 
ftd  always  a  word  of  approval  Jbr  Lake  and  Ahercromby,  and  in  an  intix)- 
ductory  letter  to  Sir  John  Sliore,  speaks  of  the  lieutenant^colonel  of  Hr  own 
regiment^  the  Hon.  Arthm*  Wesley,  Jisa  "sensible  man  and  a  good  officer." 
Throughout  llie  whole  of  The  Cornwaliis  Con'tspondcnee^  there  is  no 
single  lunt  of  stinted  means  for  the  delrnce  of  the  countr}',  there  is  no 
single  doubt  cast  upon  the  personal  bravery  of  our  officers  and  our  men ; 
but   there  are  many  out-spoken  complaints  of  utter  incompetence  and 
reckless  extravap-ance  on  the  part  of  tJiose  who  had  the  chief  condnct  of 
our  militiiry  afliiirs.     Fn:>m  1795  to  1805— that  time  of  tear — ^we  have 
now  incontrovertible  testimony  that  both  England  and  Ireland  were   in 
am  indelenaible  condition,  liad  an  invader  landed  with  a  very  moderate 
body  oi  such  soldiers  as  Humbert  Jed ;  and  that  tliat  condition  was  owing 
in  no  degree  to  any  want  of  inanline-ss  or  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Britisli  nation,  but  solely  and  entii-ely  to  the  want  of  capacity  of  the  men 
whom  it  pleased  the  court,  in  spite  of  repeated  disgrace  and  defeat,  per- 
versely to  maintain  in  the  management  and  command  of  the  army.* 

Air.  ritt  survived  Lord  Coniwallia  but  a  few  montlis,  dying  early  in 
180G,  and  Lord  Grenville,  when  invited  by  George  III.  to  succeed  him, 
sitively  declined  to  do  so,  imless  the  army  was  placed  under  ministerirU 
iitrol.  To  this  innovation  the  p<:>or  crazy  king  doniiirrctL  It  had  been 
an  amusement  and  an  oceupatinn  to  him  in  his  lucid  inten^1ls,  "  to  ti^isaet 
military  business  with  Frederick,"  with  what  deplorable  results  to  tlie 
resources  and  credit  of  the  nation  we  now  know.f     His  Majesty  objected, 

•  **  Tho  BtttfT  in  Kimt  S4?croj!  to  be  cakolatcd  Bolcly  for  tlie  purpoc  of  plating  tho 

|4elbDec  of  the  conatry  in  llic  hands  of  Sir  D.  Dundiin.     However  he  may  succeed  ^  itli 

•  pM>fiK  I  think  be  cannot  pen»uack'  Mr.  Pitt  aud  Ltinl  Melville  that  Uc  is  a  clever 

IT  J  »nd  rarely  they  mnst  have  too  miiicti  sense  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  tlmt  a 

\  wirhcmt  mlrnt^t  an'l  ^I'O  can  neither  i^Tite  nor  talk  intelligibly,  can  he  a  good 

'  giyueml*'— /rorJ  C.  to  Lt.-Gen.  Bos/t. 

f  "April  12»  1800*    Ttic  king  much  iinprovc<1.    Saw  the  Dnke  of  York  for  two 
hotiiY  yeneerrky,  on  tnilitiiry  matters, 

"  Arnil  13.    Tho  kin^^  not  w)  well.    0ver-c3ccitcd  hinif  elf  yesterday.**— Piary  of  (he 
Btght  Hon,  Sir  Gwrgt  Ron* 
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thnt  ever  f^ince  the  time  of  the  first  Duke  of  Cumber  Lin  cl,  the  anny  had 
been  considered  3^  under  the  exclusive  control  t>f  the  Bovcrcign,  "vviiliDut  J 
any  right  of  inteilcrcncc  on  the  part  of  his  ministera,  save  in  matterij 
Tclatirg  to  levying^  clothing',  feeding,  Jind  paying  it;  and  ho  expressed  h 
strong  dishiclinatiun  to  make  any  concesf^ion  which  should  fetter  himsoUJ 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  doing  aa  they  pleased  with  their  own. 

Lord  Greiiville,  however,  remained  firm;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  liimBcll 
and  his  friendn,  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  required  that  ho  should  be  eo, 
nndj  iiltimattdy,  the  king  gave  way,  on  condition  tliat  no  elianges  should  Ije 
canicd  into  effect  at  the  Ilorse  Guards  without  his  knowledge  and  approrah 

But  other  and  more  complaisant  advisers  soon  replaced  Lord  Grenville, 
and  circumstances,  entirely  corroborative  of  the  estimate  which  Grenville 
and  Cornwallis  had  formed  of  his  character,  rendered  it  advisable  thut  the 
Duke  of  York  should  retire  from  public  life.*  Sir  David  Dundas,  notori- 
ously one  of  the  most  incapable  and  unlit  general  officers  in  the  ser^dce,  was 
selected  by  the  court  as  II.K.H/fi  successor  j  and^  about  two  years  ai\en;\'ardH, 
George  IIL  finally  di><appeared  from  the  Bcene,  and  the  ilegency  com- 
menced.! Then  the  duke^  in  spite  of  all  that  bad  transpired,  was  instantly 
recalled  by  hia  royal  brother  to  Wldtehall,  where  he  remaint*d  until  his 
death.  The  Kegent  was  not  the  man  to  waive  one  iota  of  what  he  held  to 
be  his  prerogative.  During  his  rcign»  tlie  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  iiTc- 
sponsiblo  direction  of  the  British  army  waa  fully  asserted ;  and,  in  epitc 
of  fixQ  years  of  almost  unvaried  success  in  the  Peninsula,  and  of  the 
croT;sTiing  glory  of  Waterloo,  a  ilmtastically  dressed,  luxurious,  and  unpo- 
pular body  it  became  under  the  royal  auspices.  To  the  present  day, 
regiment  id  officers,  fond  of  their  glass,  bless  his  Majesty  for  what  is 
called  '*  the  Prince  Regent'B  allowance/'  a  boon  which  daily  ensures  to 
them  a  cheap  afler-dinner  bottle  of  wine^  at  a  cost  to  their  more  absteaiioua 
brother  ofEeei-s^,  and  to  taxpayers  in  general,  of  27,O()0L  a  yeai*. 

Happily  for  the  present  generation,  matters  have  changed  since  thosal 
corrupt  times,  in  many— many  respects  for  the  better.  The  British  armyj 
i»  no  longer  looked  upc»n  by  the  people  as  a  costly  and  not  very  useful  toy,  I 

*  "  Tlie  Diilio  of  York  is  ccrtAitily  in  a  bad  way.  All  that  ivc  can  do  will  bo  to 
acquit  hiirt  of  comiptioa;  mid  indeed  I  doubt  whether  we  fdmU  be  aide  to  carry  Lira  so 
ffir  as  to  .icqiiit  liini  of  Biisjiwilng  Mrs.  Clttrkc*s  pmcttces  and  allowing  them  to  go  on. 
If  we  should!  snccscd  in  both  tlitso  objects,  the  qutfetion  will  then  turn  upon  the  point 
whether  it  is  proper  diat  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  lifts  manifested  so  much  weakness 
fs>  he  ha>",  and  bus  kd  siirh  a  life  (for  that  is  tnutcrlal  in  these  days),  is  a  proper  person 
to  be  iutrtiBted  with  the  duties  of  a  rc^^onsiblo  office. 

"  Wc  shall  bo  heat  nijon  this  question,  1  think.  If  wc  should  cany  it  by  a  Gmall 
majontj%  the  dnke  will  equiilly  be  obliged  to  rcsrigii  liis  office ^  and  most  probably  tho 
consequence  of  i?ueh  a  vieton'  mu^t  be  that  the  government  will  bo  broken  np,"^ — Sir  A, 
Wcfkftley  to  tJ^e  Bukc  of  Ekkmoml^  1809, 

f  "  General  Dundaa  is,  I  understand,  appointed  commflndcr-in-chicf,  IsJiould  ima^im 
much  atjainsi  the  inclination  o/  the  ling*s  vnniittcrf ;  bnt  I  imderstand  that  it  is  expected 
that  the  Duke  of  York  will  bo  able  to  resume  liiis  tititation  by  the  time  Sir  David  U 
qiute  fiTipcrannnnted,  and  it  mij^lit  not  be  so  caify  to  get  a  yonngcr  or  a  better  man  out  of 
office  at  BO  early  a  period."— 5iVr  A  W*  to  the  Dukt  (flL^  1809. 
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fly  maintained  for  the  diversioti  of  royalty ;  we  now  recognize  and 
ct  in  it  an  iinpoitaut  national  engine,  fur  the  proper  condition  and 
csoiiduct  of  which^ — as  for  that  of  the  navy— a  Secrcitary  of  State  is  directly 
re.*iponsible  to  Parliament,  But  a  cliange  of  such  magnitude  has  not  been 
carried  out  without  much  peevish  remonstrance  and  ihctious  opposition  on 
the  i>ai*t  of  the  many  whose  patronage  it  has  diminishefl,  ami  whose  power 
it  hm  curtailed ;  and  there  are  still  not  a  few  ^vho  olTer  what  oppc»aition 
they  dare  to  its  harmouiouE  consummation. 

It  is  to  he  feared  that  a  sHght  lenvcn  of  the  same  spmt  which,  sLxty 
years  ago,  wasted  the  resources  and  pai'alyzcd  the  energies  uf  this  powerful 
nation,  may,  perchance,  still  linger  around  the  precincts  of  WTiitehall  and 
St.  James's,— and  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  the  SiiiTU  A:Nr>  Elbee  of  the 
rwentieth  century  present  to  the  public  their  firat  editions  of  the  Panmtire 
^apcrs  ant!  the  Hcrhert  Memoirs^  facts,  bearing  on  the  disasters  of  the 
rCrimean  war,  and  on  the  invasion  panic  of  1859-CO,  may  for  die  fii-st 
lime  be  made  known — not  entirely  different  from  those  with  which  we 
liave  recently  become  acquainted  through  The  Cormmliia  Con^esjwndence* 


^0  (BaUtnlmrj. 

(FUOit   UOUACE.) 


Ah,  I*yn*ha — tell  me,  whose  the  happy  lot 
To  woo  tliee  on  a  couch  of  laviah  roses — 
Who,  biyhed  in  odorous  dewa,  in  hia  fond  arms  encloses 

Thee,  in  some  happy  grot? 

For  whom  thos^j  nets  of  golden-gloried  hahr 
Dost  thou  entwine  in  cunning  c^irelessnessea  ? 
Alas,  poor  boy  I     Wlio  thee,  in  fond  belief,  caresses 

Deeming  thee  wholly  fair ! 

How  oft  shall  he  thy  lickleness  bemoan, 
Wljen  fair  to  foul  shall  change — and  he,  unsldlM 
la  pilotage,  beholds — with  tempests  wildly  wilM— 

The  liappy  calm  o'erllirown  1 

He,  who  now  hopes  that  thou  wilt  ever  prove 
All  void  of  care,  and  lull  of  fond  endearing, 
Knows  not  that  varies  more,  than  Zephyrs  erer-veermg, 

The  fickle  breath  of  Love. 

All,  hapless  he,  to  whom,  like  seas  untried, 
Thou  seemest  fair  I     That  mt/  Bea-going*a  ended 
My  votive  tablet  proves,  to  those  dark  Gods  stwpcndcd, 

Who  o'er  tlie  waves  preside. 

Thomas  IIood. 


t^pmUiT  ^itnioiiagc. 


CIIAPTEIl  IV. 

A  :Matteb  of  Conscience* 

It  is  no  doubt  very  wrong  to  long  afler  a  naughty  iking.  But  nevertheleai:^ 
wo  all  do  80.  One  may  say  tliat  himkering  after  naughty  tbings  ia  the 
Tery  essence  of  tLe  evil  into  wHch  vfo  have  been  precipitated  Ly  Adam** 
Ml»  Wlien  wc  confe**  tkit  we  are  all  sinners,  we  coniess  that  we  aU  long 
after  naughty  things. 

And  ambition  is  a  great  vice — as  Maik  Antony  told  us  a  long 
time  ago- — a  great  vice,  no  doubt,  if  the  ambition  of  the  man  be  witk 
reference  to  hia  own  advancement,  and  not  to  the  udvtmcement  of  othera. 
But  then,  how  many  of  ua  are  there  who  are  not  ambitious  in  this  vicious 
manner  ? 

And  there  is  nothing  viler  than  t]ie  desire  to  know  great  people- 
people  of  great  rank  I  »huiild  siiy ;  nothing  worse  than  the  hunting  of  titles 
and  worshipping  of  wealth.  We  all  know  tlm,  and  say  it  eveiy  thiy  of  our 
lives.  But  presuming  that  a  way  into  the  society  of  Park  Lane  was  open 
to  us,  and  a  way  ali^i  into  that  of  Bedibrd  Row^  how  mimy  of  us  are  thL-re 
who  would  prefer  Bedibrd  Kow  beciiube  it  is  so  vile  to  worship  wealth  and 
title? 

I  am  led  into  these  rather  trite  remarks  by  the  necessity  of  putting 
forward  some  sort  of  excuse  for  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  Rev. 
IMark  Robarts  awoke  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Chaldicotea.  And 
I  trust  that  the  ihct  of  his  being  a  clergyman  will  not  be  allowed  to  press 
against  him  nnfairly.  Clergjnnen  are  subject  to  the  same  passions  as  other 
men ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  give  way  to  them^  in  one  line  or  in  another, 
almost  as  fret^uently.  Every  clerg}'nian  should^  by  canonical  riiJe,  feel  a 
personiil  disIncH  nation  to  a  bi^shopric ;  but  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
pertionid  disinclination  is  gc^nerally  very  strong. 

Mark's  fii-st  thoughts  when  he  woke  on  that  morning  flew  back  to 
Mr.  Fothergill'fi  invitation.  The  duke  had  sent  a  special  message  U>  say 
how  pecuharly  glad  he,  the  duke,  would  be  to  make  acquaintance  witli 
him,  the  parson  1  How  nnich  of  this  message  had  been  of  ^Ir.  Folhergdl'a 
own  manufacture,  tliat  Mark  Robarts  did  not  consider. 

He  had  obtained  a  living  at  an  age  when  other  young  clei'gymen  are 
beginning  to  think  of  a  cui-acy,  and  he  had  obtained  such  a  living  as  middle- 
aged  parsons  in  their  dreams  regard  as  a  possible  Paradiiic  for  their  old 
years.  Of  course  he  thought  that  all  these  good  things  had  been  tlie  results 
of  his  own  peculiar  meiits.  Of  course  he  felt  that  he  was  diSerent  from 
other  parsonsj^^more  fitted  by  nature  for  intimacy  with  ^eat  persons, 
more   urbane,   more  polislied,    and  more   richly    endowed  with   modera 


J 
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wdl-to-do  aptitudes.     He  was  grateful  to  Lady  Luflon  for  what 
done  for  him;    but  perhaps  not  so  gi-ateM  as  he  ahouid  have 


At  any  rote  he  was  not  Lady  Liiilon^si  sen^ant,  nor  even  her  depe^jidant* 
*So  much  he  liad  repeated  to  himself  on  many  occ^isions,  and  had  gcme  so 
£ur  as  to  Kint  the  same  idea  to  his  wife.  In  his  career  as  pariah  priest  he 
must  in  most  things  be  the  judge  of  his  ovkii  actions — and  in  many  also  it 
waa  his  duty  to  be  the  judge  of  those  of  hia  patroness.  The  ikct  of  Lady 
Lufton  having  pUiced  him  in  tlie  Hvinff,  cotdd  by  no  means  make  her  the 
proper  judge  of  hlft  actions.  Tlii^  he  often  stiid  to  hiiiLsdf ;  and  he  said  as 
often  that  Lady  Luiloa  certainly  had  a  hankering  aller  Buch  a  judgment- 

Of  whom  generally  did  prime  ministers  and  official  bigwigs  think 
expedient  to  make  bisliops  and  deans  ?  Was  it  not,  as  a  nde,  of  tliose 
en  who  had  sht>\^7i  themselves  able  to  perform  tlieir  clerical  duties 
itly,  and  aide  also  to  take  their  place  with  eaae  in  high  Bociety  ?  He 
Yery  well  off  certainly  at  Framley;  but  he  could  never  hope  for 
unytliing  bt^yond  Framley,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  regaid  Lady  Lul^on  as 
%  btigbear.  Putting  Lady  Luflc»n  and  her  prejudices  out  of  the  question, 
was  thrre  any  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  accept  the  duke*a  invitation  ? 
He  could  not  see  that  tliere  was  any  such  reaiK)n.  If  any  one  could  be  a 
better  judge  on  such  a  sulyect  thiiii  himself,  it  must  be  his  biidiop.  And 
it  waa  clear  that  the  bishop  wished  him  to  go  tc*  Gatherum  Castle. 

The  matter  was  still  left  open  to  liim.     Mr,  Fothergill  had  especially 

plained  that ;  and  therefore  his  ultimate  decision  was  as  yet  within  hb 

power.     Sudi  a  visit  would  cost  him  some  money,  for  he  knew  that  a 

does  not  stay  at  great  houses  without  expense ;  and  then,  in  spite  of 

good  income,  he  was  not  very  flush  of  money.     He  had  been  down  thia 

with  Lord  Lufton  in  Scotland*    Perhaps  it  might  be  more  prudent  fur 

him  to  retui'n  home* 

But  then  an  idea  came  to  him  that  it  behoved  him  as  a  man  and  a 
priest  to  bretdc  tlirough  that  Framley  thraldom  under  which  he  felt  that  he 
did  to  a  certain  extent  exist.  Wil^  it  not  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to 
decline  this  invitation  from  fear  of  Lady  Lufion  ?  and  if  so,  was  tliat  a 
motive  by  which  he  ought  to  be  actuated  ?  It  was  incumbent  on  liim  to 
rid  binu^elf  of  that  feeling.     And  in  tliis  5ri)irit  he  got  up  and  dressed* 

There  was  hunting  again  on  that  day  ;  and  an  the  hoxmds  were  to  meet 
near  Chaldicotes,  and  to  draw  some  coverts  lying  on  the  verge  of  the  chase, 
the  ladi^  were  to  go  in  carriages  through  the  drives  of  tlie  forest,  and 
Mr.  Bobarls  was  to  escort  them  on  horseback.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  thoso 
htmtisig-dnys  got  up  mther  for  the  ladies  than  for  the  8port.  Great  nuisances 
ihry  ans  to  steady,  middle-aged  hunting  men;  but  the  young  fellows 
Hke  them  because  they  have  thereby  an  opportunity  of  showuig  off  their 
pportiQg  finery,  and  of  doing  a  little  flirtation  on  horseljack.  The  bishop, 
ftiso,  bid  been  minded  to  be  of  tlie  party ;  bc»,  at  lea.<^t,  he  had  said  on  the 
previous  evemng ;  and  a  place  in  one  of  the  carrijiges  hud  bLen  get  apart 
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for  liim  r  but  since  tliat,  he  and  Jlrs.  Proudie  luid  discussed  the  matter 
in  private,  and  at  breaiiast  his  lordship  declared  that  he  liad  changed 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Sowerby  was  one  of  those  men  who  arc  known  to  be  very  poor^ — 
as  poor  as  dtbt  can  make  a  man — but  who,  nevertheleBS,  enjoy  all  the 
JiLXories  whirh  money  can  give.  It  was  biL-Iievcd  tliat  he  could  not  live  in 
England  out  of  jail  but  ft>r  his  protection  as  a  member  of  Parhament;  and 
yet  it  seemed  that  there  waa  no  end  to  \n&  liorses  and  earringca,  his  serranls 
and  retinue.  He  had  been  at  this  work  for  a  gi*eat  many  years,  and 
])ractice,  they  say,  nndccs  perfect.  Such  companions  are  very  dangeroua. 
There  is  no  cholera,  no  yellow- fever,  no  emall-pox  more  contagions  tlian 
debt.  If  one  lives  Imbitually  among  embarrassed  men,  one  catches  it  to  a 
certainty.  No  one  had  injured  the  community  in  this  way  more  iatally 
than  Mr.  Sowerby.  But  still  he  carried  on  the  game  himself;  and  now 
on  this  morning  carriages  and  liorses  thrc^nged  at  his  gate,  as  though  he 
were  as  BubstantiaUy  rich  as  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Omnium. 

"  Robai'ts,  my  dear  fellow,'*  said  Llr,  Sowerby,  when  tliey  were  well 
under  way  do^vii  one  of  the  glades  of  the  forest, — for  the  place  where  the 
hounds  met  \va&  some  four  or  iive  mileij  from  the  Louse  of  Chaldicotcfi, — 
"  ride  on  with  me  a  moment,  I  want  to  speak  to  you ;  and  if  I  stay  bebind 
we  shall  never  get  to  the  bounds."  So  Mark,  who  had  come  expressly  to 
escort  the  ladies,  rode  on  idongside  of  ilr.  Sowerby  ui  his  pink  coat. 

*^  BIy  dear  fellow,  Fothergill  tells  me  tlmt  you  have  some  hesitation 
about  going  to  Gatherum  Castle.'^ 

**  Well,  I  did  decline,  certainly.  You  know  I  am  not  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, 4ia  you  are.     1  have  some  duties  to  attend  to.*^ 

** Gammon!"  siiid  Mr,  Sowerby;  and  as  he  said  it  he  looked  with  a 
kind  of  derisive  smile  into  the  clergy mau*s  face. 

"  It  13  easy  enough  to  say  that,  Sowerby ;  and  perhaps  I  haye  no  right 
to  expect  tliat  you  should  imdLTi^tand  me." 

**  All,  but  I  do  understand  j'ou  ;  and  I  say  it  m  gammon.  I  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  ridicule  your  scruples  about  dutj',  if  this 
hesitation  on  your  part  aiose  fiom  any  euch  scruple.  But  answer  me 
honestly,  do  you  not  know  tliat  such  is  not  the  case?" 

"  I  know  nothmg  of  the  kind." 

**  Ah,  but  I  thmk  you  do.  If  yon  persist  in  refusing  this  invitation 
will  it  not  be  because  you  are  afraid  of  making  Lady  LnHon  angry  7  I  do 
not  know  what  there  can  be  in  that  woman  that  she  m  able  to  hold  botli 
you  and  Lufton  in  leading-strings." 

Robai'ts,  of  course,  denied  tlie  charge  ^id  protested  tliat  he  was  not  to 
be  taken  back  to  his  own  parsonage  by  any  fear  of  Lady  Lui^ton,  But 
though  he  made  such  protest  with  warmth,  he  knew  that  he  did  &o  in- 
cfiectually.  Sowerby  only  smiled  and  said  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
was  in  the  eating. 

'*  What  is  the  good  of  a  man  keeping  a  curate  if  it  be  not  to  save  him 
from  that  sort  of  drudgery  7  "  he  a^kcd. 


'  Dmdgery  !     If  I  were  a  diufjge  how  could  1  be  here  to-day  ?  " 
*W*A1,  Kobarts,  look  here,    I  am  speiikmg  now^  perhaps,  with  more  of 
tlic  energy  of  an  old  friend  than  circumstances  fully  wtuTant ;  but  I  am  an 
oklcr  man  than  you,  and  as  I  haYe  a  regard  for  you  I  do  not  like  to  sec 
you  throw  up  a  good  game  when  it  is  in  your  hands/' 

**0h,  as  fiir  as  that  goes,  Sowerby,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I 
appreciate  your  kindness.'* 

«*  If  you  are  content "  continued  the  man  of  the  world,  **  to  lire  at 
Pramley  all  your  hfe,  and  to  warm  yourself  in  the  siinsliiue  of  the  dowager 
Uicre,  why,  in  such  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  uselei*3  for  you  to  extend  the 
circle  of  your  fiucnda ;  but  if  you  have  higher  ideas  than  these,  I  tliink 
you  will  be  very  wrong  to  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  going  to  tht 
duke*s.  I  never  knew  tlie  duke  go  so  much  out  of  hiB  way  to  be  civil  to  a 
clergyman  aa  he  hiis  done  in  this  iniitance.'* 

•*  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  liimJ* 

**  Tlie  lact  1%  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  make  yourself  popular  in  the 
ounty ;  but  you  cannot  do  it  by  obeying  all  Lady  Lullon's  behests.  She 
I  a  dear  old  woman,  I  am  sure.'* 

**  She  ia,  Sowerby ;  and  you  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  her." 
'*  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  it  would  not  do  for  you  or  me  to  live  exactly 
ling   to   her  ideas.      Now,  liere,   in   this   case,  tlie   bishop  of  the 
18  to  be  one  of  the  party,  and  he  has,  I  believe,  already  expreaacd 
that  you  should  be  another/* 
**  He  naked  me  if  I  were  going." 
**  Exactly ;  and  Archdeacon  Grantley  will  be  there/' 
*»Will  he?"  asked  Mark.     Now,  that  would  be  a  gi-eat  point  gained, 
lor  Archdeacon  Grantley  was  &  close  friend  of  Lady  Lullon. 

**  So  I  understand  iVoni  Fothcrgill.  Indeed ^  it  will  be  very  wrong  of 
,  not  to  go,  and  I  tell  you  so  plainly ;  and  what  is  more,  whea  you  talk 
about  your  duty — ^you  having  a  curate  as  you  have^ — why,  it  is  gammon." 
These  last  words  he  spoke  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  etood 
up  in  his  Btirrop-=»,  for  he  had  caught  the  eye  of  the  himtsman  who  was 
TOimded  by  hi»  hounda,  and  was  now  trotting  on  to  join  him. 
During  a  great  portion  of  the  day,  Mai'k  found  himscU'  riding  by  the 
sido  of  Mrs.  Proudie,  as  that  lady  leaned  back  in  her  carriage.  And  Mrs, 
Proudie  smiled  on  him  gi-ucioualy  though  her  daughter  would  not  do  so. 
Mm.  Proudie  was  fond  of  having  an  attendant  clergyman ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  ^Ir,  Kobarta  lived  among  nice  people — titled  dowagers, 
ttcmbers  of  parliament,  and  people  of  that  sort — she  waa  quite  willing  to 
&tsl  him  as  a  sort  of  honorary  chaphtin  pro  tan. 
"  rii  tell  you  what  we  have  settled,  Mrs.  Harold  Smith  and  I,"  said 
Proudie  to  him.  **  This  lectm-e  at  Barchester  will  be  so  late  on 
Satui'day  evening,  that  you  had  all  better  come  and  dine  with  us." 

Mark  bowed  and  thanked  her,  and  dechu*ed  that  he  diould  be  very 
liappy  to  make  one  of  such  a  party.  Even  Lndy  Luikm  ccjuM  not  object 
to  ihia,  although  hha  was  not  especially  fond  of  Mrs*  Proudie* 
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"  And  then  they  are  to  sleep  at  the  hotel.     It  will  really  be  too  late  for^H 
ladieii  to  tiiink  of  gc^ing  Lack  so  far  at  this  time  of  the  year,     I  told  JIi'S*^^! 
Harold  Smith,  and  i^liss  Dunstable  too^  that  we  could  manage  to  make        , 
room  at  any  rate  for  them.     But  they  will  not  leave  the  other  Lidies ;  »<:> 
they  go  to  the  hotel  for  that  night.     But,  Mr.  Hobartet,  the  biiJjop  will 
Bever  allow  you  to  stay  at  the  inn,  so  of  course  you  will  take  a  bed  at  the 
palace/* 

It  immediately  occurred  to  Mark  that  aa  the  lecture  was  to  be  given  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  nc:xfc  morning  would  be  Sunday ;  and,  on  tliat  Sun- 
day, he  would  have  to  preach  at  C'haldicotes.  "  1  thought  tliey  were  all 
gonig  to  return  the  same  night,'*  said  he.  | 

*■*  Well,  they  did  iutend  it ;  biit  you  see  Mrs.  Smith  is  afmid/* 
**  I  should  have  to  get  back  here  on  the  Simday  morning,  Mrs.  Proudie*** 
**  Ah,  yes,  that  is  bad — very  bad,  indeed.  No  one  dislikes  any  inter- 
ference wiih  the  Sabbath  more  thsm  I  do.  Indeed,  if  I  am  |>articuhir 
about  anything  it  is  about  that  But  some  works  are  works  of  neccdsity, 
Mr.  Robarti*;  are  they  not?  Now  you  must  necessarily  be  back  at 
Chaldicotes  on  Sunday  morning  ! "  and  so  the  matter  w;i3  {fettled.  Jlrs. 
Proiidie  was  very  firm  in  general  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath -day  ob- 
servances ;  but  when  she  bad  to  deal  with  such  persons  as  Mrs.  IJartJd 
Smith,  it  was  expedient  that  she  should  give  way  a  little.  **You  can 
start  aa  soon  as  it's  daylight,  you  know^  it*  you  like  it,  Mr.  Kobarts/^  said 
Mrs*  Proudie, 

There  wajs  not  much  to  boast  of  as  to  the  hunting,  but  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  day  for  the  ladies.  The  men  rode  up  and  down  the  grass  roads 
through  the  chase,  sometimes  in  the  greatest  possible  hurry  as  though 
ihcy  never  could  go  quick  enough ;  and  then  the  coachmen  would  drive 
very  fast  ako  though  they  did  not  know  why,  for  a  iast  pace  of  movement 
is  another  of  those  contagious  diseases.  And  then  again  the  sportsmen 
would  move  at  im  undertaker's  pace,  when  the  Ibx  had  traversed  and  the 
homids  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  wliich  was  the  hunt  and  which  was  the 
heel ;  and  then  the  carriage  also  would  go  slowly,  and  the  ladies  would 
stand  up  and  talk.     iVnd  then  the  time  for  lunch  came  ;  and  altogether 

the  day  wunt  by  pleasantly  enough.  , 

**  And  so  that's  hunting,  is  it  ?  "  said  Miss  Dunstable.  ^^m 

"  Yes,  that's  hunting,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby.  ^^i 

"  I  did  not  see  any  gentleman  do  anything  that  I  could  not  do  myself, 
except  there  was  one  young  man  slipped  off  into  the  mud ;  and  I  shouldn't 
like  that/' 

"But  there  was  no  breaking  of  bones,  was  there,  my  dear?'*  said 
Mrs.  Harold  Smith. 

"  And  nobody  caught  any  foxes,**  said  Miss  Dunstable*     **  The  fact  is, 

Mrs.  Smith,  that  I  don't  think  much  more  of  their  sport  than  I  do  of  their 

business.     I  shall  take  to  hunting  a  pack  of  homids  myself  aller  this. 

**  Do,  nay  dear,  and  TO  be  your  whipper-in*     1  wonder  whether 

Proudie  would  join  Uii," 


"I  shall  be  wi-iting  to  tJie  dtike  to-night/'  said  Mr.  Fothergill  to  Mark, 
I  they  were  all  riding  up  to  the  stable -jaid  together.     **  You  wiU  let  me 
tell  hm  grace  that  you  will  accept  his  invitation — will  you  not  ?  " 
**  Upon  my  word,  the  duke  ia  very  kind,"  said  Mai'k. 
"  He  is  very  anxious  to  know  you,  1  can  assure  you,**  said  Fothergill. 
What  could  a  young  Uattered  fool   (A  a  par^m  do,  l>ut  Siiy  tliat  he 
would  go  7     Maik  did  &ay  that  he  would  go ;  aud,  in  the  course  of  the 
ereiung  his  firiend  Mr.  Sowei-by  congratulated  him,  and  the  bishop  joked 
with  him  and  t^id  that  he  knew  that  he  would  not  give  uj»  good  eonipany 
m  Hoon;  and  !Mis3  Dunstable  siud  she   would  make  him  her  chaplain  as 
SDon  as  parliament  would  allow  quack  doctors  to  have  such  articles — an 
ailnBion  which  Mark  did  not  understand,  till  ho  learned  that  jMiss  Dunstable 
was  hersell*  the  proprietress  oi  the  celebrated  Oil  of  Lebanon,  invented  by 
iJna'  lake  re^spected  father,  and  patented  by  him  with  sucli  woiideifiU  resuUs 
i  llie  way  of  accumulated  fortune  ;  and  Mrs,  Pruudie  made  him  qidte  one 
E  Aeir  party,  talking  to  him  about  all  maiuaer  of  chturch  subjects ;  and 
,  at  last,  even  IMiss  Proudie  smiled  on  him,  when  she  leai-nod  that  he 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  bed  at  a  duke's  castle.     And  all  the  world 
ed  to  be  open  to  hun* 
But  he  coidd  not  make  himself  hajipy  that  evening.      On  the  next 
oming  he  must  write  to  his  wile ;  and  he  could  ah*eiidy  see  the  look  of 
painiUl  Borro\v  which  would  iall  upon  his  Fcmny^s  bruw  when  she  lemned 
that  her  husband  was  going  to  be  a  guest  at  the  Duke  of  Omnium's.     And 
he  must  tell  her  to  send  bim  money,  and  money  was  scarce.     And  then,  as 
'  Lady  Luflon,  should  he  send  her  some  message,  or  should  he  not  ?     In 
ither  case  he  must  declai*e  war  against  her.     And  then  did  he  not  owe 
ererj'thing  to  Lady  Luilon?      And  thus  in  spite  of  all  his  triumphs  he 
>  ooald  not  get  himsell'  to  bed  in  a  happy  Irame  of  mind. 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  he  postjxjued  the  disagreeable  taak 
of  writing.  Saturday  would  do  as  well ;  and  on  Saturday  mormngj  belgre 
they  all  started  for  Barchester,  he   did   write.      And  lihi  letter   run   a£i 

Ibllowa ; — 

"  Cbaldicotcs,— Xovenibcr,  18&— . 
'*Dejlius8T  Lovb,— Yott  will  be  astonished  when  I  tcU  you  how  guy  we  all  arc 
ln-rr,  and  what  furdicr  diiwipatiuns  are  ia  store  for  ti8.     The  Amhiiii*,  na  you  siipposinl, 
arv  uot  of  our  party;  hut  the  rrtmilies  arc, — aa  you  sup]>tiii<}d  al^x     Tour  RipposUions 
i  always  right.    And  what  will  you  tliiuk  whca  I  tell  you  that  I  am  to  sleep  at  the 
I  on  Satardiiy  ?     You  Uuow  that  there  is  to  be  a  leclurc  in  Biuv heater  on  that  day. 
TcU  i  wo  Duiat  all  ^,  of  court*,  iti  Ilai-old  Suulh,  one  of  our  mi  here,  is  to  give  it. 
inJ  now  it  mms  oat  that  we  caniioi  ^rei  back  the  suinc  night  because  there  Is  no  moon*, 
nd  Mrs.  liiisliop  would  not  allow  that  my  cloth  shauld  Ikj  coatominatcd  by  an  hotel  i — 
VTJ  kjiid  and  eouAiderate,  is  it  not  ? 

**  Bat  1  have  a  more  mfeoundiug  pie<:e  of  news  for  you  than  this.  There  iji  to  be  a 
j^nrit  i>aitr  at  Gathcnua  Casde  next  week, and  they  have  talked  me  over  into  acccptinjr 
i.  II  which  the  dake  sent  cxpresi*ly  to  me.     I  refused  at  first;  but  evenbodjr 

h         ..   '  ili'At  my  doing  k»  would  be  so  strnu^*;  and  then  they  all  vvanied  to  know  my 
Whim  I  come  to  render  it,  I  did  not  know  w!mt  reason  I  had  to  jjive.     Tlio 
I  b  p^Mig,  and  he  thought  it  very  odd  that  1  shouhl  not  go  also,  leetng  that  1  wa« 
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"  I  know  what  n\v  own  darling  will  iliink,  mid  I  know  tliat  slie  will  not  Iw  plei 
and  I  ttiiiit  put  f>iF  my  defence  till  I  return  to  her  from  tliis  ojpro-knd, — if  e\'er  I  do  get 
bick  alive.  But  jokiug  apart,  Faimy,  I  think  that  I  j^hmild  have  been  wrong  to  ^tand 
out,  when  ao  much  was  said  abotit  it,  I  should  have  bccTi  seeming  to  take  upou  myself 
to  sit  in  jiif^'rnicut  upou  the  duke.  I  douht  if  there  Ihj  a  siufrle  dcrgAiiiaii  iu  the 
dioct'frC,  mnhr  illty  ycai-s  of  a^a%  who  would  have  refused  the  invilutiou  under  ^eh  cir- 
cnuistiincea, — unless  it  ho  Crawlej,  who  is  so  mad  on  tlie  tiuhjcct  that  he  tliinks  It 
almost  wroT,g  to  take  a  walk  out  of  his  ovm  parish, 

*'  I  must  stay  at  Giithcnim  Castle  over  Sunday  week— indeed,  we  only  go  there  on 
Friday.  I  have  written  to  Joue*!  about  the  duties.  I  can  make  it  up  to  him,  as  I  know 
he  wi^hc^  to  go  into  Wales  at  Otriatmas.  My  wanderings  will  all  be  over  then,  and  he 
may  go  for  a  couple  of  months  if  he  pleases.  I  suppose  you  will  take  my  chiijsefl  in  the 
Bchool  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  yam*  owa  ;  but  pray  nmkc  them  liavc  a  good  fire*  If  thi* 
is  too  much  lor  yuu,  make  Mrs.  Podgena  take  the  boya.  ludeed  I  think  that  will 
bo  better, 

**  Of  course  yon  will  tell  her  ladyship  of  my  whereabouts.  Tell  lier  from  me,  that  as 
rc^anls  the  bishop,  as  well  as  regarding  another  great  personage,  the  colour  }mx  hcfu 
laid  on  perlmps  a  little  too  thickly.  Kot  that  Lady  Lufton  would  ever  like  him.  ifafce 
her  miderstand  tlmt  uiy  going  to  the  dtike'a  has  ahnott  become  a  matter  of  couscicnco 
with  me.  1  have  not  known  how  to  make  it  appear  tlmt  it  would  be  nght  for  me  to 
refuse,  witliont  absolutely  making  a  party  matter  of  it,  I  saw  that  it  would  ho  said, 
tlint  I,  coming  from  Lady  Lufton's  parish,  could  not  go  to  the  Duke  of  Omnium's. 
This  I  ditl  not  choose. 

"  I  find  that  I  shall  want  a  little  mons  money  before  I  leave  here,  five  or  ten  pounds 
— ^ay  ten  poniul?.  It*  you  caimot  tparc  it^  get  it  iixim  Dans.  He  owe«  me  more  than 
that,  a  n-fK>d  ileal. 

**  And  now,  God  bless  and  preserve  yon,  my  own  love.  Kiss  my  darling  bainis  for 
papa,  and  give  them  my  blessing. 

"Always  ftud  ever  yonr  own, 

And  then  there  was  written,  on  an  outside  scrap  which  was  folded 
romid  tlie  full*written  aheet  of  paper,  **  Make  it  as  smooth  at  Framloy 
Court  as  possible.** 

However  strong,  and  reasonable,  and  unanswerable  the  body  of  Mark's 
letter  m^y  have  been,  all  his  hesitation,  weakness,  doubt,  and  fear,  were 
expressed  in  this  short  postscript. 


CHAPTER  V. 


AHAJmUM  Irm  Amoris  Integeatio, 


And  now,  with  my  reader's  cotisent,  I  will  follow  the  postman  with  that 
letter  to  Framley ;  not  by  its  own  circuitous  route  indeed,  or  by  the  same 
mode  of  conveyance ;  for  that  letter  went  into  Earchester  by  the  Courcy 
night  mail-cart,  which,  on  its  road,  passes  through  the  villages  of  Uffley 
and  Chaldicotes,  reaching  Bxirchester  in  time  for  the  up  mail-train  to 
London.  By  that  train,  the  letter  was  sent  towards  the  metropolis  as  far 
as  the  junction  of  the  Barsct  branch  line,  but  there  it  was  turned  in  its 
course,  and  canie  down  again  by  tiie  main  hne  as  far  as  Silverbridge ;  at 
which  pkice,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  it  wag  shotddercd  by 


tlie  Franilcy  foctpost  messeng/^r,  and  in  due  course  delivered  at  theFramlcy 
Parsonage  exactly  as  Mrs.  liobarts  Lad  finislied  reading  prayers  to  tliQ  four 
aenrants.  Or,  I  shoiild  say  ratlier,  that  Buch  would  in  ita  nmial  course 
hzre  been  that  letter's  destiny.  As  ifc  was,  however,  it  reached  Silver- 
bridge  on  Sunday,  and  lay  there  till  the  Blondayj  as  the  Framley  people 
Imve  declined  their  Sunday  post.  And  then  ogain,  when  the  letter  was 
delivered  at  the  parsonage,  en  that  wet  Monday  mornini^,  Mm.  Itobarts 
M^aa  not  at  home.  As  we  arc  all  aware,  she  was  Btaying  with  her  ladynliip 
at  Frauih.y  Court. 

'^  Oh,  but  it*s  mortial  wet,"  said  the  shivering  postman  as  he  handed 
in  tlmt  and  the  vicar's  newspaper.  The  vicar  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
took  the  Jupiter, 

**  Come  in,  llobin  postmnn,  and  warm  thceself  awhile,"  said  Jemima 
cook,  pualiing  a  stool  a  little  to  one  side,  but  still  well  in  firont  of  tlie 
kitchen  fire. 

**  Well,  I  dudna  jist  know  how  it'll  be.  The  wery  *edges  'ag  eyes  and 
tells  on  me  in  Silverbridge,  if  1  ko  much  as  stops  to  pick  a  blackberry." 

'*  There  hain't  no  hedges  here,  mon,  nor  yet  do  bJackberrics ;  so  nit 
Choe  do\ni  and  warm  theeself.  That's  better  nor  blackberries  Fm 
thinking,'*  and  slie  handed  him  a  bowl  of  tea  with  a  glice  of  buttered 
toast. 

Kobin  postman  took  the  proffered  tea,  put  his  dripping  hat  on  tLe 
tnnd,  and  thanked  Jemima  cook.     **  Cut  I  dudna  jjst  know  how  it'll  be," 
id  he ;   **  only  it  do  ponr  t^o  tarnation  heavy."     Which  among  us,  O  my 
readers,  could  have  withstood  that  templation? 

8uch  was  the  circuitous  course  of  I^laik'a  letter ;  but  as  it  left  Chal- 
dicotes  on  Saturday  evening,  and  reached  Miu  Robarts  on  the  following 
morning,  or  would  hnve  done,  but  for  that  intervening  Snndny,  doing  all 
]t&  pcfregri nations  during  the  night,  it  may  be  held  that  its  course  of 
trani^rt  was  not  inconveniently  arranged*  We,  however,  "^rill  travel  by  a 
much  shorter  route. 

Robin,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  travels,  passed,  first  the  post-office  at 
Framloy,  then  the  Framlcy  Court  back  entrance,  and  then  the  vicar's  house, 
no  lliat  on  tliifl  wet  morning  Jemiu^ia  cook  was  not  able  to  make  use  ot 
liis  sen* ices  in  transporting  this  letter  back  to  her  mistiness ;  for  Robin  had 
got  another  village  before  htm,  expectant  of  iti*  letters. 

"Why  didn't  thee  leave  it,  mon,  witli  Mr.  Applejohn  at  the  Court?** 
Mr-  Applejohn  was  the  butler  who  toc^k  the  letter-bfig.  **  Thee  know'st  as 
l>oir  missus  was  there.** 

And  then  Robin,  mindful  of  the  tea  and  toast,  e^cplamed  to  her 
courteously  how  the  law  made  it  imptrutive  on  him  to  bring  the  letter  to 
the  very  house  that  was  indicated,  let  the  owner  of  the  letter  be  where  slie 
might ;  and  he  hud  down  the  law  very  satisfactoriiy  with  sundry  long- 
led  quotiitions.  Not  to  much  efTect,  however,  for  the  housemaid 
led  him  an  oaf;  and  Kobin  would  decidedly  have  had  tlie  worst  of  it 
cr  come  in  and  taken  his  part.     "  They  women  !" 
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nothing  and  understands  notliin',"  said  the  gardener.  **  Give  lis  hold  of  the 
^  letter.  Til  t;ike  it  up  to  the  house.  It's  the  master's  fist."  And  then 
Kobin  poetnmn  M^ent  on  one  way,  and  the  gardener,  he  went  the  other. 
Tlie  gardener  never  disliked  an  excuse  for  going  up  to  the  Court  gardens, 
even  on  so  wet  a,  day  &s  this. 

Mrs,  Kobart^s  wa8  sitting  over  tlie  drawing-room  fire  with  Lady 
Meredith,  when  her  hiisband^s  letter  was  l>rought  to  her.  The  Framley 
Court  letter-bag  had  been  discussed  at  brealdast ;  but  tliat  was  now  nearly 
an  hour  since,  and  Latly  Lui^on,  as  was  her  wont,  was  away  in  her  own 
room  writing  her  own  lett-ers,  and  looking  after  her  own  matters:  for 
Lady  Lutlon  was  a  pei-son  who  dealt  in  figures  herself,  and  understood 
buKinesiS  almost  as  well  as  Harold  Smith.  And  on  that  moi*ning  she  also 
had  reoeived  a  letter  which  had  dispkasiKl  her  not  a  little.  Whence  arose 
this  displeasure  neither  Mr«*  l{obarl8  nor  Lady  Meredith  knew ;  but  her 
ladyship's  brow  had  grown  black  at  breakfast  time  ;  she  had  bundled  up  an 
ominoua-Iooking  epistle  into  ]jer  bag  without  speaking  of  it,  and  had  leil 
the  room  immediately  that  break  last  was  over. 

**  There's  something  wrong,'^  said  iSir  George. 

*^  Mamma  does  fret  lierself  so  much  about  Ludovic's  money  matters/' 
s*'ud  Lady  Meredith*  Ludovic  wa«  Lord  Lufton, — Ludovic  Lnfton, 
Baron  Lullon  of  Luffcon,  in  the  county  of  Oxfordahire. 

**  And  yet  I  don*t  think  LnOon  getw  much  astray/*  said  Sir  George,  as 
he  sauntexed  out  of  the  room.  '*  Welh  Justy;  well  put  off  going  then 
till  to-morrow ;  but  remember,  it  must  be  tlie  tiri^t  train."  Lady  Meredith 
wild  she  would  remember,  and  then  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  Mrs.  Robarta  received  her  letter. 

Fanny,  when  she  read  it,  hardly  at  Cr^t  reali^ied  to  herself  the  idea  that 
her  husband,  the  clergyman  of  Framley,  the  family  clerical  friend  of  I^dy 
Lidton's  e.stablisliment,  W"ii8  going  to  stay  with  the  Duke  of  Omnimn.  It 
wa»  &o  thorougkly  understood  at  Franiley  Court  tliat  the  duke  and  alt 
belonging  to  him  wa.s  noxious  and  daTunable.  He  was  a  Whig,  he  was  a 
bachelor,  he  was  a  gambler,  he  waa  immoral  in  every  way,  he  was  a  man 
of  no  church  principle,  a  corrupter  of  yontli,  a  sworn  JS.te  of  young  wives^  a 
8M  idlower  up  of  wmall  men's  jmtrimouies ;  a  man  whom  mothers  feared  for 
their  soita,  and  eistei's  for  their  bi'others ;  and  worse  agidn,  w*hom  fathers 
had  cause  to  fear  for  their  daughters,  and  brothers  for  their  sisters ; — a  man 
who,  M-ith  his  belongings,  dwelt,  and  must  dwtdl,  poles  asunder  from  Lady 
Liitlon  anil  her  belongings ! 

And  it  muBt  be  remembered  that  all  tlicsc  evil  things  were  iiilly 
believed  by  Mi-s.  Kol^irts.  C^ould  it  really  be  that  her  husband  was  going 
to  dweO  in  the  haUs  of  Apollyon,  to  shelter  himself  l>eneath  the  wings  of 
this  very  Lucifer  ?  A  cloud  of  sorrow  st-ttk'd  upon  her  face,  and  then  she 
read  the  letter  again  very  slowlvy  not  omitting  the  tell-tale  postacript, 

"  Oh,  Justinia  !  *'  at  last  she  said. 

**  What,  have  yon  got  bad  news,  too  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  what  hsA  occurred.     There;  I  suj^ose 
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j<m  had  better  read  it ;"  and  she  handed  her  husband's  epistle  to  Lady 
Meredith, — ^keeping  back,  however,  the  postscript. 

"  What  on  earth  will  her  ladyship  say  now  ?"  said  Lady  Meredith,  m 
she  folded  the  paper,  and  replaced  it  in  the  envelope. 

"What  had  I  better  do,  Justinia  ?  how  had  I  better  tell  her?"  And 
then  the  two  ladies  put  their  heads  together,  bethinking  themselves  how 
they  might  best  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Lady  Lufton.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Mrs.  Robarts  should  go  back  to  the  parsonage  after  lunch,  and  she 
had  persisted  in  her  intention  after  it  had  been  settled  that  the  Mereditha 
-were  to  stay  over  that  evening.  Lady  Meredith  now  advised  her  frigid  to 
carry  out  this  determination  without  saj-ing  anything  about  her  husband's 
terrible  iniquities,  and  then  to  send  the  letter  up  to  Lady  Lufton  as  soon  aa 
she  reached  the  parsonage.  "  Manuna  will  never  know  that  you  received  it 
here,"  said  Lady  Meredith. 

But  Mrs.  Robarts  would  not  consent  to  this.  Such  a  course  seoned  to 
her  to  be  cowardly.  She  knew  that  her  husband  was  doing  wrong ;  she 
felt  that  he  knew  it  himself;  but  still  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
defend  him.  However  terrible  might  be  the  storm,  it  must  break  upon 
her  oA\-n  head.  So  she  at  once  went  up  and  tapped  at  Lady  Lufton's 
private  door ;  and  as  she  did  so  Lady  Meredith  followed  her. 

**  Come  in/'  said  Lady  Lufton,  and  the  voice  did  not  sound  soft  and 
pleasant.  'VMien  they  entered,  they  found  her  sitting  at  her  little  writing 
table,  with  her  Lead  resting  on  her  arm,  and  that  letter  which  she  had 
received  that  moruing  was  lying  open  on  tlie  table  before  her.  Lideed 
there  were  two  letters  now  there,  one  from  a  London  lawyer  to  herself,  and 
the  other  from  her  son  to  that  London  lawyer.  It  needs  only  be  explained 
tliat  the  subject  of  those  letters  was  the  inmiediate  sale  of  that  outlying 
portion  of  the  Lui'ton  property  in  Oxfordshire,  as  to  which  Mr.  Sowerby 
once  spoke.  Lord  Lufton  had  told  the  lawyer  that  the  thing  must  be 
done  at  once,  adding  that  his  friend  Robarts  would  have  explained  the 
whole  affair  to  his  mother.  And  then  the  lawyer  had  written  to 
l^y  Lufton,  as  indeed  was  necessary;  but  unfortunately  Lady  Lufton 
had  not  hitherto  heard  a  word  of  the  matter. 

In  her  eyes,  the  sale  of  family  property  was  horrible ;  the  fiict  that  m 
young  man  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thotisand  a  year  should  require 
subsidiary  money  was  horrible;  that  her  own  son  should  have  not  written 
to  her  himself  was  horrible;  and  it  was  also  horrible  that  her  own  pet,  the 
clergyman  whom  she  had  brought  there  to  be  her  son's  friend,  shoidd  be 
mixed  up  in  the  matter, — should  be  cognizant  of  it  while  she  was  not  cogni- 
zant,— should  be  employed  in  it  as  a  go-between  and  agent  in  her  son's 
bad  courses.  It  was  all  horrible,  and  Lady  Lufton  was  sitting  there  with 
a  black  brow  and  an  imeasy  heart.  As  regarded  our  poor  parson,  we  may 
say  that  in  this  matter  he  was  blameless,  except  that  he  had  hitherto 
lacked  the  coura;ze  to  execute  his  friend's  commission. 

<^  ANHiat  is  it,  Fanny  ?  *'  said  Lady  Lufton  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened ; 
"  I  should  have  been  down  in  half-an-honr,  if  you  wanted  mei  Jtntinia.* 
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"Fanny  has  received  a  letter  wliicli  makes  Her  wish  to  Bpc;ik  to  you 
at  oiic^,'*  paid  Lady  Meredith. 
"  ^Ylmt  letter,  Fanny  ?  ** 

Poor  Fanny's  luart  v:vi&  in  ht^v  mc^uth ;  phe  lield  it  iii  her  hand,  but 
had  not  jet  quite  made  up  her  mind  whether  she  would  show  it  hodiJy  to 
I-ady  Luf^on. 

"  From  Mr,  Hobarta/'  slie  said, 

**  Well ;  I  suppose  he  m  gc>iiig  to  stay  another  week  at  Chaldicoles, 
For  my  part  I  should  be  as  well  plcaaed ;  "  and  Lady  Lullon't^  voice  was 
not  friendly,  for  die  waa  thiidcing  of  that  farm  in  Oxfordshire,  TJje 
imprudence  of  tlic  young  is  yery  sore  to  the  prudence  of  their  ciders. 
No  woman  could  be  less  coTctoUR,  less  graspirsg  tlian  LadyLufton;  but 
the  Bxile  of  a  portion  of  the  old  f:imily  property  was  to  her  as  the  losij  of 
her  o^vu  hearths  blood. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,  Lady  Lui^on  ;  perhaps  you  had  better  re*ad  it ;  '^ 
and  Fanny  handed  it  to  her^  f^gain  keeping  back  tlie  postscript.  She  had 
read  and  re-read  the  letter  downstairs^  but  could  not  malvc  out  whether  ht^r 
husband  had  intended  her  to  yhow  it.  From  the  line  of  the  argument  bIig 
thought  that  he  must  have  done  bo.  At  any  rate  he  fiaid  for  himself  more 
tlian  she  coidd  say  for  him,  and  so,  probably,  it  was  best  that  her  ladyship 
ahould  Bee  it. 

Lady  Luflon  took  it,  and  read  it,  and  her  fr.cc  grew  liLiehcr  and  blacker. 
Her  mind  was  set  againiit  the  writer  before  Eshe  began  it,  and  every  word 
in  it  tended  to  make  her  feel  more  estranged  Ironi  him.  "  Oh,  he  is  going 
to  the  palace^  is  he — well ;  he  must  choose  hia  own  friend.s.  Harold  Smith 
one  of  his  party  !  It's  a  j>ity,  my  dear,  he  did  not  see  I\iiss  Proudic  bcittrc 
he  met  you,  he  might  have  lived  to  be  the  bishop's  chai>lain.  Gatherum 
Castle  I  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  is  going  there  ?  Then  I  tell 
you  fairly,  Fanny,  that  I  have  done  with  him.'* 

*'  Oh,  Lady  Lutlon,  don't  say  that,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts,  ivitli  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

*'  I^Iamma^  m.amma,  don't  Ppeak  in  that  way,"  said  Lady  Meredith, 
**  But  my  dear,  wliat  am  I  to  say  ?  I  must  apeak  in  that  way.  You 
would  not  wish  me  to  speak  fJilftehoods,  would  you  ?  A  man  must  clioose 
for  himself,  but  he  can't  live  with  two  different  sets  of  people;  at  least^ 
not  if  I  belong  to  one  and  the  Duke  of  Omnium  to  the  other.  The  bishop 
going  indeed  !  Kthei*e  be  anything  that  I  hate  it  is  hyj>ocrisy." 
**  There  is  no  liypocrisy  in  thatj  Lady  Lnfton.** 

"Bat  1  siiy  there  is,  Fanny.  Veiy  strangej  indeed  I  *Put  off  his 
defence ! '  Why  should  a  man  need  any  dcfeuce  to  his  wife  if  he  acta  iu  a 
straightforward  way.  Hi«  own  language  condemns  him  ;  *  Wrong  to  stand 
out  I '  Now,  will  citlier  of  yon  tell  me  that  Mr.  iJobarts  would  really  hare 
thought  it  wrong  to  refuse  that  invitation  ?  I  say  that  that  is  hypocrisy. 
There  is  no  other  vrord  for  it.'* 

By  this  time  the  poor  wife,  wlio  had  been  in  tears,  was  wiping  them 
away  and  preparing  for  action.     Lady  Lullon'a  extreme  severity  gave  her 
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courage.  She  knew  that  it  behoved  her  to  fight  for  her  husband  when  he 
was  thus  attacked.  Had  Ladj  Luflon  been  moderate  in  her  remarks  Mrs. 
Hobarts  would  not  have  had  a  word  to  say. 

"My  husband  may  have  been  ill-judged,"  she  said,  "but  he  is  no 
hypocrite." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  you  know  better  than  I ;  but  to  me 
it  looks  extremely  like  hypocrisy :  eh,  Justinia  ?  " 

"Oh,  mamma,  do  be  moderate." 

"  Moderate !  That's  all  very  well.  How  is  one  to  moderate  one's 
feelings  when  one  has  been  betrayed  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Robarts  has  betrayed  you  7 "  said 
the  wife. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  of  course  not."  And  then  she  went  on  reading  the  letter : 
"  *  Seem  to  have  been  standing  in  judgment  upon  the  duke.*  Might  he  not 
use  the  same  argiuncnt  as  to  going  into  any  house  in  the  kingdom,  however 
infamous  ?  We  must  aU  stand  in  judgment  one  upon  another  in  that  sense. 
*  Crawley  ! '  Yes ;  if  he  were  a  little  more  like  Mr.  Crawley  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  me,  and  for  the  parish,  and  for  you  too,  my  dear.  God 
forgive  me  for  bringing  him  here ;   that's  all." 

"  Lady  Liiilon,  I  must  say  that  you  are  very  hard  upon  him — ^very 
hard.     I  did  not  expect  it  from  such  a  friend." 

"  My  dear,  you  ought  to  know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  I  shall 
speak  my  mind.  *  Written  to  Jones' — yes;  it  is  easy  enough  to  write  to 
poor  Jones.  He  had  better  write  to  Jones,  and  bid  him  do  the  whole  duty. 
Then  he  can  go  and  be  the  duke's  domestic  chaplain." 

"  I  believe  my  husband  does  as  much  of  hia  own  duty  as  any  clergy- 
man in  the  whole  diocese,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts,  now  again  in  tears. 

"  And  you  are  to  take  his  work  in  the  school ;  you  and  Mrs.  Podgens. 
Wliat  with  his  curate  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Podgens,  I  don't  see  why  he 
should  come  back  at  all." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Justinia,  "  pray,  pray  don't  be  so  harsh  to  her." 

"  Let  me  finish  it,  my  dear, — oh,  here  I  come.  *  Tell  her  ladyship  my 
whereabouts.'     He  little  thought  you'd  show  me  this  letter." 

"  Didn't  he  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Robarts,  putting  out  her  hand  to  get  it  back, 
but  in  vain.     "  I  thought  it  was  for  the  best ;  I  did  indeed." 

"  I  had  better  finish  it  now,  if  you  please.  What  is  this  ?  How  does 
he  dare  send  his  ribald  jokes  to  me  in  such  a  matter?  No,  I  do  not 
suppose  I  ever  shall  like  Dr.  Prondie  ;  I  have  never  expected  it.  A 
matter  of  conscience  with  him !  Well — well,  well.  Had  I  not  read  it 
myself,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  him ;  I  would  not  positively  have 
believed  it.  *  Coming  from  my  parish  he  could  not  go  to  the  Duke  of 
Omnium  ! '  And  it  is  what  I  would  wish  to  have  said.  People  fit  for 
tliia  parish  should  not  be  fit  for  the  Duke  of  Omnium's  house.  And  I 
had  trusted  that  he  would  have  this  feehng  more  strongly  than  any  one 
else  in  it.     I  have  been  deceived — that's  all.'* 

"  He  has  done  nothing  to  deceive  you,  Lady  Luflon." 
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"  I  liopc  he  will  not  liuve  fleceivcd  you,  my  dL-iu'.  *  ^Itjre  money  ;'  yea, 
it  is  probable  that  lie  will  want  more  money.  There  is  your  letteiv  Fanny, 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I  can  say  nothing  niDie."  And  she  folded  up  the 
k'tter  and  jrave  it  back  to  Mrs.  I?ob:irts. 

*'  I  thought  it  right  to  Sihuw  it  ycai,"  said  Mi-a,  Robarttf. 
"  It  did  not  much  matter  whetlier  you  did  or  no ;   of  course  I  muBt 
liHVu  been  told/* 

**  lie  especially  begs  me  to  tell  you." 

**  Why,  yi^  I  he  could  not  very  well  have  kept  me  in  the  dark  in  such 
a  matter,  lie  could  not  neglect  hia  own  work,  and  go  and  live  with 
gumblers  and  adulterers  at  the  Dtike  of  Qmnium'fl  without  my  know- 
ing It." 

And  now  Fanny  Robart8*s  cup  was  full,  full  to  the  overflowmg.  When 
uhe  heard  these  words  she  forgot  all  about  Lady  Luiton,  aH  about  Lady 
Meredith,  and  remembered  only  her  huibond, — that  he  was  her  husband, 
and,  in  «pite  of  Ms  laultSi  a  good  and  loving  husband  j — and  that  other  fact 
al£0  she  remembered,  that  she  was  his  wife. 

"  Lady  Luflon,"  she  saidj  ''  you  forget  yotn-self  in  speaking  in  that  way 
of  my  husband." 

**  Wliat  1  ^'  said  her  hidyship ;  *^  you  are  to  show  me  such  a  letter  aa  that, 
aud  I  am  nr^t  to  tell  you  what  I  think  ?  " 

"  Not  ii'you  think  Huch  hard  things  a^  that.    Even  you  are  not  justified 
in  speakhig  to  me  in  that  way,  and  I  will  not  hear  it." 
"  lleif.'lity-tighty/'  said  her  ladyship. 

**  Whither  or  no  ho  is  right  in  going  to  the  Duke  of  Omniimi'a,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  judge,  lie  is  the  judge  of  his  own  actions,  and  neither 
you  nor  L" 

"  And  when  he  leaves  you  witli  the  butcher's  biO  unpaid  and  no 
money  to  buy  shoes  for  the  children,  who  will  be  the  judge  then  ?  ** 

**  Not  you,  Lady  Luilon,  If  auch  bad  days  should  ever  eome— -and 
neither  you  nor  I  have  a  right  to  expect  them — I  will  not  come  to  you  in 
my  troubles ;  not  after  this." 

a  Yeiy  well,  my  dear.  You  may  go  to  the  Duke  of  Onmium  if  that 
suits  you  better," 

"  Fanny,  come  away,"  said  Lady  Meredith.  **  Why  should  you  try  to 
anger  my  mother  ?  " 

**  1  don't  want  to  angei'  her ;  but  I  won't  hear  him  abused  in  that  way 
without  speaking  up  for  him.     If  I  don't  defend  him,  who  will  ?     I^ady 
Lulloa  has  said  ten-ible  things  about  him ;  and  they  are  not  true." 
"Oh,  Fanny  t  "  said  Justima. 

**  Yery  well,  very  well  I  '*  said  Lady  Lufkon.  "  This  is  the  sort  of 
retmn  tlmt  one  geta." 

<*  I  don*t  know  what  you  mean  by  retm-n.  Lady  Luflon :  but  would 
you  wii^i  me  to  stand  by  quietly  and  hear  such  tilings  said  of  my  hufl^- 
bfiiid  ?  He  doea  not  live  with  such  people  as  you  have  named.  He  doca 
not  neglect  hia  duties.     K  every  clergyman  were  as  much  in  his  pariah,  it 
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would  be  well  Ibr  some  of  them.     And  in  going  to  sucb  a  house  as  the 

I>uke  of  Omnium's  it  does   make   a   diiTi^rence   that   he   goes   there  in 

company  with  the  bishop.     I  ciin't  exphiiii  why,  but  I  know  that  it  do^/* 

**E3pecialJy  when  the  bishop  is   coupled  up  with  the  devil,  as  Mr, 

Robarts  has  done,"  said  Lady  Lufton  ;  "  he  can  join  the  duke  with  them 

and  then  they'll  etand  for  the  three  Graces,  won't  they,  Justinia  ?  "     And 

Lad  J  LuAon  laughed  a  bitter  httle  laugh  at  her  own  wit, 

**  I  suppose  I  may  go  now,  Lady  Luilon." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  my  dear." 

**  I  am  sorry  if  I  liave  made  you  angry  with  me  ;  but  I  will  not  allow 

mnj  one  to  epeak  against  Mr.  Robarts  without  answering  them.     You  have 

,  Tery  unjust  to  him ;  and  even  though  I  do  anger  you,  I  must  say  ao,** 

*'  Come,  Fanny ;  ihie  is  too  bad,"  said  Lady  Lufton.     "  You  have  been 

scolding  me  for  the  last  half-hour  because  I  would  not  congratulate  you  on 

this  new  friend  that  your  husband  haa  made,  and  now  you  are  going  to 

,  begin  it  all  over  again.     That  is  more  than  I  can  stand.     If  you  have 

Dthing  eke  particular  to  say,  you  might  as  well  leave  me,"     And  Lady 

I^ufton's  face  as  she  spoke  was  unbending,  severe,  and  harsh. 

Mrs.  Robarts  had  never  before  been  so  spoken  to  by  her  old  friend ; 
indeed  she  had  never  been  so  spoke  a  to  by  any  one,  and  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  bear  herself 

"  Very  well,  Lady  Luilon,"  she  said ;  **  then  I  will  go.     Good-bye." 

**  Good-bye,"  said  Lady  Luilon,  and  turning  herseli'  to  her  table  idie 

.began  to  arrange  her  pai3ei*s.     Fanny  had  never  before  lefl  Framley  Court 

go  back  to  her  own  parsonage  without  a  warm  embrace.     Now  she  waa 

I  do  so  without  even  having  her  hand  taken.     Had  it  come  to  thL^i,  that 

bere  was  absolutely  to  be  a  quarrel  between  them, — a  quarrel  for  e^^er  ? 

"Fanny  is  going,  you  know,  mamma,"  said  Lady  Merediths  **  She  will 
be  home  before  you  are  down  again," 

**  I  cannot  help  it,  my  dear.     Fanny  must  do  as  she  pleases.     I  am  not 
1  be  the  judge  of  her  actions.     She  has  just  told  me  so." 

]^IrB.  Robarts  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  hut  she  waa  iar  too  proud 
I  point  this  out.     So  with  a  gentle  step  she  retreated  through  the  door, 
licnd  then  Lady  Mereditli,  having  tried  what  a  conciliatory  whisper  with 
mother  would  do,  followed  her.     Alas,  the  conciliatory  whisper  was 
ether  ineffectual  I 
The  two  ladies  said  nothing  as  they  descended  tlie  stairs,  but  when 
had  r^ained  the  drawing- roum  they  looked  witli  blank  horror  into 
other^s  feces.     What  were  they  to  do  now  ?     Of  such  a  tragedy  as 
they  had  Irnd  no  remotest  preconception.     Was  it  absolutely  the  case 
Fanny  Hobarta  was  to  walk  out  of  Lady  Lufton^s  house  as  a  declared 
ay p— she  who,  before  her  marriage  as  well  as  since,  had  been  almost 

i  an  adopted  daughter  of  the  iamily  7 
**  Oh,  Fazmy,  why  did  you  answer  my  mother  in  that  way  7"  said  Lady 
lith.     **  You  saw  tliat  she  was  vexed.     She  had  other  things  to  vex 
'  beaides  this  about  Mr.  Robarts  " 
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"  And  would  not  yon  answer  any  one  wlio  attacked  Sir  George  ?  * 

**  No^  not  my  own  mother.  I  would  let  her  say  what  she  pleased,  and 
leare  Sir  George  to  fight  his  own  battles/* 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  difTerent  with  you.     You  are  her  daughter,  and  Sir 

George she  would  not  dare  to  speak  in  that  way  aa  to  Sir  George's 

doings/* 

"Indeed  she  would,  if  it  pleased  her.  I  am  sorry  I  let  you  go  up 
to  her." 

**It  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  orer,  JuBtinia*  Ag  those  are  her 
thoughts  about  Mr.  Robaiis,  it  ia  quite  as  weU  that  we  sliould  know  them. 
Eren  for  all  tliat  I  owe  to  lier,  and  all  the  k»ve  I  bear  to  you,  I  will  not 
come  to  thia  houue  if  I  am  to  hear  my  husband  abused ;— not  intx>  any 
house/* 

**  My  dearest  Fanny,  we  all  know  what  happens  when  two  angiy  people 
get  together.'* 

*'  I  was  not  angry  when  I  went  up  to  her;  not  in  the  least.*' 

**  It  ia  no  good  looking  kick.     WTiat  arc  we  to  do  now,  Fanny  ?" 

**  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  home,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts.  **  I  will  go  and 
put  my  things  up^  and  ilit'n  I  will  send  Jamci*  lor  them." 

"  Wait  till  aller  lunch,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  kiss  my  mother 
before  you  leave  us." 

**  No,  Justinia ;  I  cannot  wait,  I  must  answer  Mr.  Robarta  bj  this 
p05t,  and  I  muj^t  think  what  I  have  to  say  to  him.  I  could  nut  write  that 
k'tler  here,  and  the  jx)st  goes  at  four.'*  And  Mrs»  Robarts  got  up  irom  her 
chair,  preparatory  to  lier  final  departure, 

*^  I  eliall  come  to  you  before  dinner,*'  said  Lady  Meredith ;  **  and  if  I  can 
bring  you  good  tidings,  I  shall  expect  you  to  come  back  here  with  me.  It 
is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  go  away  from  FramJey  leaving  you  and 
my  mother  at  enmity  with  each  other.** 

To  tliis  Mrs.  Holjarta  made  no  answer ;  and  in  a  very  few  minuf ea 
afterwards  she  waa  in  her  own  nursery,  ki.ssing  her  children^  and  teaching 
the  elder  one  to  say  something  about  papa.  But,  even  m  she  taught  him, 
the  tears  stood  ia  her  eyes,  and  the  little  fellow  knew  that  everything  waa 
not  right 

And  there  she  sat  till  about  twoj  doing  little  odds  and  ends  of  things 
for  the  cliildren,  and  allowing  that  occupation  to  stand  as  an  e^tcuse  to  her 
for  not  commencing  lier  letter.  But  tlien  there  remained  only  two  hours 
to  her,  and  it  might  be  that  the  letter  would  be  difficuU  in  the  writing- 
would  require  tliought  and  changes,  and  must  needs  be  copied,  perhaps 
more  than  once.  As  to  the  money,  that  she  had  in  the  house — as  much, 
at  least,  as  Mark  now  wanted,  though  the  sending  of  it  would  leave  her 
nearly  penniless.  She  could,  however,  in  case  of  personal  need,  resort  to 
Davis  as  desired  by  htm. 

So  she  got  out  her  desk  in  the  drawing-room  and  sat  down  and  wrote 
Ler  letter.  It  was  difficult,  tliongh  she  found  that  it  hardly  took  so  long  as 
ahe  expected.     It  was  difficulty  lor  she  felt  bound  to  tell  Mm  the  truth  j 
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and  yet  &ke  waa  anxious  not  to  spoil  all  hiA  pleasure  among  His  frxeods. 
She  told  Mm^  however,  that  Lady  Luftoa  was  very  angry,  "  unreasonably 
[  angry  I  must  say,**  she  put  in,  in  order  to  show  that  die  had  not  sided 
against  him.  **  And  indeed  we  have  quite  quarrelled,  and  this  has  made 
me  unhappy,  as  it  will  you,  dearest;  I  know  that.  But  we  both  know  how 
good  she  is  at  heart,  and  Juslinia  thinlca  that  she  had  othtfr  things  to 
trouble  her ;  and  I  hope  it  will  all  he  made  up  before  you  come  home ; 
only,  dearest  Mark,  pray  do  not  be  longer  than  you  said  in  your  last  letter.'* 
And  then  there  were  three  or  four  paragraphs  about  the  babies  and  two 
about  the  schools,  which  I  may  as  well  omit. 

She  had  just  finished  her  letter,  and  was  carefully  folding  it  for  it« 
envelope,  with  the  two  whole  five-pound  notes  imprudently  placed  mthin  it, 
when  she  heard  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  path  wliich  kd  up  from  a  small 
wicket  to  tlie  front  door.  The  path  ran  near  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  she  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  last  Ibid  of  a  passing 
cloak*  **  It  is  Justinia,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  her  heart  became  dis- 
tm'bed  at  the  idea  of  again  discussing  the  morning's  adventure,  **  Wliat 
am  I  to  do,"  she  had  Raid  to  herself  before,  "it  slic  want?  me  to  beg  her 
pardon  ?     I  will  not  own  before  her  that  he  is  in  the  wrong." 

And  then  the  door  opened— for  the  visitor  made  her  entrance  without 
the  aid   of   any    Servian t — and   Lady  Lufton   herself  stood   before   her. 
**  Fanny/'  she  said  at  once,  "  I  have  come  to  beg  your  pardon." 
**0h,  Lady  LuftonT' 

**I  was  very  much  harassed  when  you  came  to  me  just  now; — by  more 
things  than  onc»  my  dear,  But,  nevertheless,  I  should  not  have  spoken  to 
you  of  your  husband  as  I  did,  aiid  so  I  have  come  to  beg  yoiu*  panion." 

^frs.  Robartfi  was  past  answ^ering  by  the  time  that  this  was  said, — past 
answering  at  least  in  words ;  so  she  jumped  up  and,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tejirs,  thrt^w  herself  into  her  old  friend's  arms.  "  Oh,  Lady  Lullon !  "  she 
sobbed  forth  again, 

**  You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  "  said  her  ladyship,  as  she  returned 
her  young  fiiend\'i  caress.  **  Wally  that's  right.  I  have  not  been  at  all 
happy  since  you  left  my  den  this  morning,  and  I  don't  KupjKJse  you  h:ive , 
But,  Fanny,  dearest,  wl*  love  each  otlier  too  well  and  know  each  other  too 
thoroughly,  to  have  a  long  quarrel,  don't  we  ?  " 
**  Oil,  yes,  Lady  Lui^on.'' 

**  Of  course  we  do.  Friends  are  not  to  be  picked  up  on  the  road-side 
crery  day;  nor  are  they  to  be  thro^uTi  away  Hghtly.  And  now  sit  down, 
my  love,  and  let  us  have  a  little  tiilk.  There,  I  must  take  my  bonnet  oil". 
You  have  pulled  the  strings  so  that  you  have  almost  choked  me.''  And 
I-ady  Lullon  deposited  her  bonnet  on  the  table  and  seated  herself  comfort- 
ftbly  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa. 

"  My  dear/*  she  said,  "  tlierc  is  no  duty  w*hich  any  woman  owes  to  any 
other  human  being  at  all  equal  to  that  which  she  owes  to  her  husband, 
and,  therefore,  you  were  quite  right  to  stand  up  for  "Mi.  Robarts  tliis 
morning,'* 
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Upon  this  Mis.  Robarta  said  notMng,  but  she  got  her  Imnd  within  that  ^m 
of  her  lady^iip  and  gave  it  a  slight  squeeze.  ^H 

"And  I  loved  jou  for  wliat  you  were  doing  all  the  time-     I  did,         ^ 
my  dear;  though  you  were  a  little  fierce,  you  know.      Even   Justinia 
admits  that,  and  she  has  been  at  me  ever  since  you  went  away.     And 
indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  in  you  to  look  in  that  way  out  of  tlioae 
pretty  eyes  of  yours.** 

''  Oh,  Lady  Lul^on !  " 

"  But  I  looked  fierce  enough  too  myselfj  I  dare  say ;    so   we^U   say 
nothing  more  about  that  j  will  we  ?     But  now,  about  thia  good  maa  of  1 
yourB7" 

"Dear  Lady  Luilon,  you  must  forgive  him." 

u  ^eU :  aa  you  ask  me,  I  will.  We'll  have  nothing  more  said  about 
the  duke,  either  now  or  when  he  comes  back ;  not  a  word.  Let  me  aee— 
he's  to  be  back ; — when  is  it  ?  " 

**  Wednesday  week,  I  think." 

"  Ah,  Wednesday,  Well,  tell  him  to  come  and  dine  up  at  the  house 
on  Wednesday,  He'll  be  in  time,  I  suppose,  and  there  shan^t  be  a  word 
said  about  this  horrid  duke." 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Lady  Lufton." 

"  But  look  here^  my  dear;  believe  me,  he's  better  off  without  such 
iriends," 

*'  Oh,  I  know  he  i«;  much  better  off," 

"  Well,  Fm  glad  you  admit  diat,  for  I  thought  you  seemed  to  be  in 
fevour  of  the  duke." 

"  Oh,  no,  Lady  Lufton." 

**  Tliat'a  right,  then.  And  now,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  use 
your  influence,  as  a  good,  dear  sweet  wife  aa  you  are,  to  prevent  his  going 
there  any  more.  Fm  an  old  woman  and  he  is  a  young  man,  and  it's  very 
natural  that  he  ^ould  think  me  behind  the  times.  Tm  not  angry  at  that 
But  he'U  find  that  it^e  better  for  Mm^  better  for  him  in  every  way,  to  stick 
to  his  old  firiends.  It  will  be  better  for  his  peace  of  mind,  better  for  his 
character  as  a  clergyman,  better  for  his  pocket,  better  for  his  children  and  , 
for  you, — ^and  better  for  his  eternal  welfare.  The  duke  is  not  such  a  com- 
panion as  he  should  seek ; — nor  if  he  is  sought,  should  he  allow  himself  to 
be  led  away." 

And  then  Lady  Lufton  ceased,  and  Fanny  Robarts  kneeling  at  her 
feet  sobbed,  witii  her  face  hidden  on  her  firiend'a  knees.  She  had  not  a 
word  now  to  say  as  to  her  husband's  capability  of  judging  for  himself. 

''  And  now  I  must  be  going  again  ;  but  Justinia  has  made  me  promise, 
^promise,  mind  you,  most  solemnly^  that  I  would  have  you  back  to  dinner 
to-night, — by  force  if  necessary*  It  was  the  only  way  I  could  make  my 
peace  with  her;  so  you  must  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch."  Of  course, 
Famiy  said  that  she  would  go  and  dine  at  Framley  Court, 

"  And  you  nmst  not  send  that  letter,  by  any  meiuis,"  said  her  ladyship 
aa  she  was  leaving  the  room,  poking  with  her  umbrella  at  the  epistle  which 
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Hy  directed  on  Mrs*  RobarLH's  desk,  **  I  can  understand  very  w»_41  wli?;t  it 
ontains.  You  must  alter  it  altogether,  iny  dear.**  And  then  Lady  Luikm 
Went. 

Mrs.  liobarts  inst-antlj  nished  to  her  desk  and  tort*  open  lier  letter. 
She  looked  at  her  watch  and  it  was  past  ioiu*.  She  had  Imrdly  bc^gini 
another  when  the  poatman  came.  **  Oh,  Mary,"  i%lie  mid,  *'  do  make  Lhii 
wait.     If  he*ll  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Fil  give  him  a  shilling." 

"  There's  no  need  of  that,  ma'am.     Let  him  haye  a  glass  of  beer.*' 

**  Very  well,  Mary ;  but  don^t  give  him  too  much,  for  fear  he  should 
drop  the  letters  about.     Til  be  ready  in  ten  minutes." 

And  in  five  minutes  ahe  had  scrawled  a  very  dilerent  sort  of  a  letter. 
But  he  might  want  the  money  hmnediately,  so  ahe  would  not  delay  it  for 
a  day. 

^k  chapter  vl 

^"  Mh.  Harold  Smith's  Lectuei. 

Oh  the  whole  the  party  at  Chaldicotes  was  very  pleasant  and  the  time 
phased  away  quickly  enough,  ilr.  Robarts'a  chief  iriend  there,  indepen- 
dently of  Mr,  Sowerby,  was  Miss  Dunstable,  who  fceeined  to  take  a  great 
fimcj  to  him,  whereas  she  was  not  very  accessible  to  the  blandishments  of 
Mr.  Supplehonse,  nor  more  specially  courteous  even  to  her  liost  than  good 
maimers  re^iuiied  of  her»  But  then.  Jlr.  Sujjplehouse  and  Mr.  Sowei-by 
were  both  bachelors,  wliilc  Mark  Robai'ts  was  a  married  man. 

With  Mr.  Sowerby  Eobarts  had  more  than  one  communication 
ting  Lord  Lu^n  and  his  afl'airs,  which  he  would  willingly  have 
avoided  had  it  been  poBsible.  Sowerby  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
always  mixing  up  business  Tvith  pleiisurc,  and  who  have  usually  some 
*  icheme  in  their  mind  which  requires  forwarding.  Men  of  this  class  have, 
as  a  rule,  no  daily  work,  no  regular  routine  of  labour ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  do  not  toil  much  more  incessantly  than  those 
who  hare* 

"  LufVon  is  80  dilatory,"  Mr.  Sowerby  said.  **  Why  did  he  not  arrange 
this  at  once,  when  he  promised  it  7  A^d  then  he  is  so  afraid  of  that  old 
woman  at  Frsunley  Court.  WeH,  my  dear  fellow,  say  what  you  will ;  she 
^m  an  old  woman  and  she'll  never  be  younger.  But  do  write  to  Lui%4:>n 
^|pd  tell  him  that  this  delay  is  inconvenient  to  me ;  he'll  do  anything  for 
you,  I  know." 

Mark  aaid  that  he  would  WTite,  and,  indeed,  did  do  so  ;  but  he  did  not 
il  fizBt  like  the  tone  of  the  conversation  into  which  he  was  dragged.  It 
^^haa  very  painful  to  him  to  hear  Lady  Luilon  caUed  an  old  woman^  and 
PHurdly  lefifl  so  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  Lord  Luilon 's  {parting  with  his 
property.  This  was  irksome  to  him,  till  habit  made  it  easy.  But  by 
degrees  his  feeHngs  became  less  acute  and  he  accustomed  himself  to  his 
friend  Sowerby's  mode  of  talking. 

And  then  on  the  Saturday  aflemoon  they  all  went  over  to  Barcheater. 
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Harold  Smith  during  tlie  last  forty-eight  hours  had  become  crammed  t<) 
overflowing  with  Sarawalc,  Labuaa^  New  Guinea,  and  the  Salomon  Islands. 
As  is  the  ease  with  all  men  labourmg  ujider  temporary  apeciaHtiea,  he  for 
the  time  had  faith  in  notliing  else,  and  was  not  content  that  any  one  near 
him  should  have  any  other  faith.  They  called  him  Viscount  Pajma  and 
Baron  Borneo  ;  and  hm  wifci  who  headed  the  joke  against  him,  insiated  on 
having  her  title.  Jlias  BtULstablc  swore  that  she  would  wed  none  but  a 
Sotith  Sea  islander;  and  to  Mark  was  offered  the  income  and  duties  of 
Bishop  of  Spices,  Nor  did  the  Proudie  flimily  set  themselves  against  these 
little  sarcastic  equips  with  any  overwhckniiig  severity.  It  is  Bweet  to 
unbend  oneself  at  the  proper  opportunity,  and  this  was  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity fur  IMra.  Proiidie*a  imbending.  No  mortal  can  be  seriously  wise  at 
all  huura;  and  in  thc^  happy  hours  did  that  usually  wise  morta!,  the 
bishop^  lay  aside  for  awliile  his  serious  wisdom. 

**  We  think  of  dining  at  five  to-morrow,  my  Lady  Papua,'*  said  the 
facetious  bishop ;  "  wiO  tliat  suit  hia  lordship  and  the  alhiirs  of  State  ?  he  I 
he  !  he  ! "     And  the  good  prelate  laughed  at  the  fun. 

How  pleasantly  young  men  and  women  of  tiHy  or  tliereabouta  can 
joke  and  flirt  and  poke  their  fflja  about,  laughing  and  holding  their  sides, 
dealing  in  httle  innuendoes  and  rejoiciog  in  nicknames  when  they  have 
no  McntoiT*  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  near  them  to  keep  them  in  order* 
The  vicar  of  Framley  might  perhaps  have  been  regaided  as  such  a  Mentor, 
were  it  not  for  that  fapability  of  atlapting  himself  to  the  company  imme- 
diately ai'ound  him  on  whicli  he  bo  much  piqued  himself.  He  therefore 
also  talked  to  my  Lfitlv  Papua,  and  was  jocose  about  the  Baron, — ^not  alto- 
gether tci  the  satis&ctioTi  of  Mr.  Harold  Smith  himscK 

For  Mr,  Harold  Smith  was  in  earnest  and  did  not  quite  relish  these 
jocunditio-s.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  could  in  about  three  months  talk  the 
British  world  into  civilizing  New  Guinea^  and  tbat  the  world  of  Barsetahire 
would  be  made  to  go  with  him  by  one  night's  efforts.  He  did  not  under- 
Btand  why  others  should  be  loss  senousi,  and  was  inclined  to  resent  some- 
what stiflly  tlie  aniGuities  of  our  fi-iend  Mark. 

**  We  must  not  keep  the  Bai'on  vraiting/*  eaid  Mark,  as  they  were 
prepaiing  to  start  for  Barchestor, 

"  I  don*t  know  what  you  mean  by  the  Baron,  sir/'  Eaid  Harold  Smith. 
"  But  perhaps  the  joke  will  be  against  you,  when  you  are  getting  up  into 
your  pulpit  to-morrow  and  £endiiig  the  hat  round  among  the  clodhoppers 
of  Chaldicotes/* 

"  Those  wlio  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw  stones ;  eli,  Bnron  ? '' 
said  Jliss  Dunstable.  *'  Mr.  Robarts's  sermon  will  be  too  near  akiji  to  your 
lecture  to  allow  of  his  laughing.** 

"  If  we  can  do  nothing  towards  instructing  the  outer  world  till  it^s 
done  by  tlie  parsons,"  said  Harold  Smith,  **  the  outer  world  will  hare  to 
wait  a  long  time,  I  fear/* 

*^Nuljody  can  do  anything  of  tbat  kind  short  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament and  a  would-be  minijater/'  whimpered  Mr«.  Harold, 
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And  80  they  were  all  very  pleasant  together,  in  spite  of  a  Ettle  fencing 
with  edge  tools ;  and  at  three  o'clock  the  cortege  of  carriages  started  for 
Barchester,  that  of  the  biahop,  of  course,  leading  the  way.  Hib  lordship, 
howerer,  was  not  in  it. 

"  Mrs.  Proudiej  I*m  sure  you'll  let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Misa 
Dunstable,  at  the  last  moment,  aa  she  came  down  the  big  stone  steps.  **  I 
waot  to  hear  the  rest  of  tliat  story  about  Mr.  Slope,** 

Now  this  upset  everything.  The  bi.sliop  was  to  have  gone  with  hiA 
wife,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mark  Kobarta;  and  ^Ir.  Sowcrby  had  so  arranged 
matt  era  that  he  could  have  accompanied  JIis5  Dunstable  in  hiti  phaeton. 
But  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  denying  Miss  D unstable  anythinfr'.  Of  course 
Mark  gave  way ;  but  it  ended  in  the  bishop  declaring  that  he  had  no 
special  predilection  for  his  owu  carriage^  wliicii  he  did  in  compliance  with 
a  glance  from  his  wife's  eye.  Then  other  changes  of  coui^c  ftdlowed,  and, 
at  last.  Ml".  Sowcrby  and  Harold  Smith  were  the  joint  occupants  of  the 
pliaeton* 

The  poor  lecturer,  aa  he  seated  himaelfT  made  some  remark  such  as 
tboae  he  had  been  making  for  the  last  two  days- — for  out  of  a  fliU  heart  tlie 

mouth  speaketh.     But  he  spoke  to  an  impatient  listener.     "  D the 

South  Sea  islanders,'*  said  Jlr.  Sowcrby.  "  You'll  have  it  all  your  own 
way  in  a  few  minutca,  like  a  bull  in  a  china-i^liop  ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake 
let  u*  have  a  little  peace  till  that  time  comes.'*  It  appeared  that  Mr, 
Sowerby's  little  plan  of  having  Misa  Dunstable  for  his  companion  wils  not 
quite  insignificant ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  but  few  of  hia  little 
|kIaBS  were  so.  At  the  present  moment  he  flung  himseli'  back  in  the 
cairiage  and  prepared  for  sleep.  He  could  further  no  plan  of  his  by  a 
tiU-a-tiu  conversation  with  his  brother- Ln-kw, 

And  then  Mrs.  Proudie  began  her  story  about  Mr.  Slope,  or  rather 
recommenced  it.  She  was  very  fond  of  talking  about  this  gentlemfm,  who 
had  once  been  her  pet  chaplain  but  was  now  her  bitterest  foe ;  and  in 
telling  the  story,  she  had  sometimes  to  whisper  to  Miss  Dunstable^  for 
there  were  one  or  two  tie-iie  little  anecdotes  about  a  married  lady,  not 
altogether  fit  for  young  Mr.  Robarts's  ears.  But  Mrs.  Harold  Smith 
insisted  on  having  them  out  loud,  and  Miijs  Dunstable  would  gratify  that 
lady  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Proudie'a  winks. 

**  What,  kis-sing  her  hand,  and  he  a  clergj^man  !"  said  Miss  Dunstable. 
**  1  did  not  tliink  they  ever  did  such  things,  Mr,  RobarLs." 
'*  Still  waters  nm  deepest^"  said  Mrs.  Harold  Smith. 
**  If Uiih-h-h,"  looked,  rather  than  spoke,  Mra.  Proodie.  "  The  gi'ief 
of  spirit  which  that  bad  man  caused  me  nctuly  broke  my  lieart,  and  all 
the  wlijle,  you  know,  he  was  courting — "  and  then  Mrs.  Proudie  whis^ 
pcred  a  name. 

**  Wlmt,  the  dean's  Ti-ife  I "  shouted  Miss  Dunstable,  in  a  voice  which 
made  the  coacliman  of  the  next  carriage  give  a  chuck  to  his  liorses  as  ho 
Drrerlieord  her. 

"  *X1ic  archdcacon^B  «ieter*in-law  I "  screamed  ^trs.  Harold  Smith. 
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"  Wliat  miglit  lie  not  have  attempted  next  ? "  said  Mits  "Bmii^Me* 

"  She  wasn't  the  dean's  wife  then,  you  know/'  said  Mi's*  Proudie, 
exphiining. 

"  Well,  you- ve  a  gay  set  in  the  chapter,  I  must  eay,"  paid  Miss  Dun- 
stable.    "  You  ought  to  make  one  of  tliem  in  Barcheater,  Iktr.  Eobarts.'* 

**  Only  perhaps  Mrs,  Robarts  might  not  like  it,"  eaid  Mrs,  Harold  Smith. 

"  And  then  the  schemes  whidi  he  tried  on  with  the  bishop  ! "  aaid  Mrs. 
Proudie* 

*'  It's  sdl  iair  in  love  and  war,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Dunstable, 

"  But  he  little  knew  whom  he  had  to  deal  with  when  be  began  that," 
said  Mrs,  Proudie. 

**  The  bishop  was  too  many  for  him,"  suggested  Mrs.  Harold  Smith, 
very  maliciouBly. 

"  K  the  bishop  was  not,  somebody  else  was ;  and  he  was  obhged  to 
leave  Barchester  in  utter  disgrace.  He  has  since  married  the  wife  of  some 
tallow  chandler.** 

*'  The  wife  1 "  said  Miss  Dunstable.     "  What  a  man  I  ** 

"  Widow,  I  mean ;  but  it*s  aH  one  to  him." 

**  The  gentlemau  was  clearly  born  when  VenuB  was  in  the  ascendimt," 
said  Mrs.  Smith.  "  You  clerg}^inen  usually  are,  I  believe,  Mr.  Robarts." 
So  tliat  jMts.  Proudic'a  carriage  was  by  no  mean^  the  dullest  as  they  drove 
into  Barchester  that  day  ;  and  by  degrees  cm-  friend  Murk  became  accus- 
tomed to  his  companiona,  and  before  they  readied  the  palace  he  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  that  Miss  Dunstable  was  very  good  fim. 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  biahop^s  dinner,  though  it  was  very  good  of 
its  kind ;  and  as  Mr,  Sowerby  contrived  to  sit  next  to  Miss  Dunstable, 
thereby  overturning  a  little  scheme  made  by  Mr.  Supplehouse,  he  again 
shone  forth  in  unclouded  good  humour*  But  Mr,  Harold  Smith  became 
impatient  immediately  on  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  cloth.  The  lectxire  was  to 
begin  at  seven,  and  according  to  Ma  watch  that  hour  had  already  come. 
He  declared  that  Sowerby  and  Supplehouse  were  endeavouring  to  delay 
matters  in  order  that  the  Barcheaterians  might  become  vexed  and  impatient ; 
and  so  the  bishop  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  Ms  hospital!^  in  true 
episcopal  fashion. 

"  You  forget,  Sowerby,"  said  Supplehouse,  "  that  the  world  here  for  the 
last  fortnight  has  been  looking  forward  to  nothing  else." 

**  The  world  shall  be  gratified  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Harold,  obeying  a 
little  nod  from  Mi-a.  Proudie.  "  Come,  my  dear,"  and  slie  took  hold  of 
Miss  Dunstable's  arm,  "  don't  let  us  keep  Barchcster  waiting.  We  shall 
be  ready  in  a  quarter- of-an-hour,  shall  we  not,  Mrs*  Proudie  ?**  and  so 
tbey  sailed  off. 

**  And  we  shall  have  time  for  one  glass  of  claret,' '  said  the  bishop, 

"  There ;  that^s  seven  by  the  cathedral,"  said  Harold  Smith,  jumping 
up  from  his  chair  as  ho  heard  the  clock.  "  If  the  people  have  come  it 
would  not  be  right  in  me  to  keep  them  waiting,  and  I  shall  go." 

*^  Just  one  glaaa  of  daret,  ^Ir.  Smith ;  and  we'U  be  o£P,"  said  the  bishop. 
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**  Those  women  will  keep  me  an  hour,'*  said  Harold,  filling  Ids  glass, 
and  diirikiDg  It  fitanditig.  *'  They  do  it  on  purpose."  He  was  thinking  of' 
Lis  wHe,  but  it  seemed  to  the  bishop  as  though  his  gueat  were  actuulljr 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Proudie  1 

It  was  rather  late  when  they  all  found  themselves  in  the  big  room  of 
the  Mechamcs"  Institute ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  on  the  whole 
did  them  any  barm.  Most  of  Mr.  Smith's  hearers,  excepting  the  party 
fix)m  the  palace,  were  Barch ester  tradesmen  with  their  wives  and  families ; 
and  they  waited,  not  impatientlyj  for  the  big  people.  And  then  the  lecture 
was  gratis,  a  fact  which  is  always  borne  in  mind  by  an  Englishman  when 
he  comes  to  reckon  up  and  calculate  the  way  in  which  he  is  treated.  When 
lie  pays  his  money,  then  he  takes  Ms  choice  ;  he  may  be  impatient  or  not 
as  he  likes*  His  sense  of  justice  teaches  him  so  much,  and  in  accordance 
witb  that  sense  he  usually  acts. 

So  tlie  people  on  the  benches  rose  graciously  when  the  palace  party 
entered  the  room.  Seats  for  them  had  been  kept  in  the  front.  There 
were  three  arm*chairs,  which  were  filled,  ailer  some  little  hesitation,  by  the 
bishop,  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  Miss  Dunstable — Mrs.  Smith  positively  declining 
to  take  one  of  them ;  though,  as  she  admitted,  her  rank  as  Lady  Papua 
of  tlie  islands  did  give  her  some  claim.  And  this  remark,  as  it  was  made 
quite  out  loud,  reached  Mr.  Smithes  ears  as  he  stood  behind  a  little  table 
on  a  small  raised  dais,  holding  his  white  kid  gloves ;  and  it  aimoyed  him 
ftnd  rather  put  him  out.     He  did  not  like  tliat  joke  about  Lady  Papua, 

And  then  the  others  of  the  party  sat  upon  a  front  bench  covered  with 
red  cloth.  **  We  sliall  find  this  Yery  hm-d  and  very  narrow  about  the 
second  hour,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby,  and  Mr,  Smith  on  his  dais  again  over- 
heard the  words,  and  dashed  his  gloves  doi\Ti  to  the  table.  He  felt  that 
all  the  room  would  hear  it. 

And  there  were  one  or  two  gentlemen  on  the  second  seat  who  shook 
hands  with  some  of  our  party.  There  was  Mr.  Thome  ol  Ullathome,  a 
good-natured  old  bachelor,  whose  residence  was  near  enough  to  Barchester 
to  allow  of  bis  coming  in  without  much  personal  inconvenience ;  and  next 
to  him  was  Mr.  Harding,  an  old  clerg}*man  of  the  chapter^  with  whom 
Mrs.  Proudie  shook  hands  very  graciously,  making  way  for  him  to  seat 
himseli  close  behind  her  if  he  would  so  please.  But  Mr,  Harding  did  not 
so  please.  Having  paid  his  respects  to  tlie  bislic*p  he  returned  quietly  to 
the  side  of  hia  old  friend  Mr,  Thorn e,  thereby  angering  Mrs,  Proudie,  as 
might  ^sily  be  seen  by  her  face.  And  Mr.  Chad  wick  also  was  there  ^  the 
episcopal  man  of  business  for  the  diocese ;  but  he  also  adhered  to  the  two 
gentlemen  above  named. 

And  now  that  the  bishop  and  the  ladies  had  taken  their  places,  Mr, 
Harold  Smith  relifted  his  gloves  and  again  laid  them  doi?n^  hummed 
three  times  distlnctlyi  and  then  began. 

**  It  was,'^  he  said,  **  the  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  present  era 
in  the  British  islands  that  those  who  were  high  placed  before  tlie  world  in 
mikf  wi^thy  and  educ^ition  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  give  their 
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time  and  knowledge  without  fee  or  reward,  for  the  advantage  and  amcliora-  4 
tion  of  those  who  did  not  stand  so  high  in  the  social  scale/*     And  then  he  j 
paused  for  a  moment ^  during  which  Mrs,  Smitli  remarked  to  Miss  Dunstable  | 
that  that  was  pretty  weO  for  a  beginning ;  and  Misa  Dunatable  replied^  **  tliat  ' 
as  for  herself  slie  felt  very  grateful  to  rank,  wealth,  and  education*"     Mr, 
Sowerhy  wiiiked  to  Mr.  Supplehouiie,  who  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and 
shrugged  his  ahoulders.     But  the  Bai'chesterians  took  it  all  in  good  part 
and  gave  the  lecturer  the  applause  of  their  hands  and  feet. 

And  then,  wx'll  pleased,  he  recommenced — "I  do  not  make  these 
remarks  with  reference  to  myself- " 

**  I  hope  he's  not  going  to  be  modest,"  said  ^liss  Dmistable. 

**  It  will  be  quite  new  if  he  is,"  replied  Mrs,  Smith. 

** so  much  as  to  many  noble  and  talented  lords  and  members  of 

the  lower  house  who  have  lately  from  time  to  time  devoted  themselves  to 
this  good  work.*'  And  then  he  went  through  a  long  list  of  peers  and 
members  of  parliament,  beginning,  of  courso,  with  Lord  Boanerges,  and 
ending  with  Mr.  Green  Walker,  a  young  gentlemim  who  had  hitcly  been 
retmued  by  his  uncle's  interest  for  the  borough  of  Crew  Junction,  and  had 
immediately  made  his  entrance  into  public  life  by  giving  a  lecture  on  the 
grammarians  of  the  Latin  language  as  exemplified  at  Eton  Bchool. 

*'0n  the  present  occasion,"  Mr.  Smith  continued,  "our  object  is  to 
learn  somctliing  as  to  those  grand  and  magnificent  islands  which  lie  far 
away,  beyond  the  Indies,  in  the  Southern  Ocean;  the  lands?  of  wliich 
produce  rich  spices  and  glorious  fruits,  and  whose  seas  arc  imbedded  with 
penrls  and  conds,  Papua  and  the  Philippines,  Boi-neo  and  the  Moluccas. 
My  friends,  you  are  faraihar  with  your  maps,  and  you  know  the  ti*ack 
which  the  equator  makes  for  itself  through  those  distant  oceims."  Ajid 
then  many  heads  were  turned  down,  and  there  was  a  rustle  of  leaves ;  for 
not  a  few  of  those  "  who  stood  not  m  high  in  the  social  scale  "  had  brought 
their  maps  with  them,  and  refreshed  their  memoriea  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  these  w  ondjous  islands. 

And  then  Mr.  Smith  also,  with  a  map  in  his  hand,  and  pointing 
occasionally  to  another  large  map  wliich  hung  against  the  wall,  went  into 
the  geogitiphy  of  the  matter.  **  We  might  have  found  that  out  from  oui- 
atlases,  I  think,  without  cctming  all  the  w^ay  to  Barchester,*^  Kiid  that  un- 
nympathizing  helpmate  i^Ii-s.  Harold,  very  cmeOy — most  illogically  too,  for 
there  be  bo  many  things  which  we  could  find  out  ourselves  by  search,  but 
which  we  never  do  find  out  tmless  they  be  specially  told  us ;  and  wdiy 
should  not  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Lubuan  be  one— or  rather  two  of 
these  things? 

And  then,  wlicn  he  had  duJy  marked  the  path  of  the  line  through 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Gilolo,  through  tlie  Macassar  strait  and  the  Molucca 
passage,  Mr.  Harold  Smith  rose  to  a  higher  ilight.  **  But  what,"  said  he, 
**  avails  all  that  God  can  give  to  man,  unless  man  will  open  his  hand  to 
receive  the  gift  ?  And  what  is  this  opening  of  the  hand  but  the  process  of 
civilization— yesj  my  fHends,  the  process  of  dvilization  ?    These  South  Sea 


islanders  Have  all  tlmt  a  kind  Providence  can  bestow  on  them ;  but  that  all 
is  as  nothing  witliout  education.  That  education  and  that  civilization  it  is 
for  jou  to  bestow  upon  them — ^jes,  my  friendS|  for  you ;  for  you,  citizens 
of  Barchester  as  you  are."  And  then  he  paused  again,  in  order  that  the 
ftffet  and  hands  might  go  to  work.  The  feet  and  hands  did  go  to  work, 
duiing  which  ilr.  Smith  took  a  ahght  drink  of  Tvater. 

He  was  now  quite  in  his  element  and  had  got  into  the  proper  way  of 
punching  the  table  with  liis  fists.  A  few  words  dropping  from  Mr. 
Sowerby  did  now  and  again  find  their  way  to  hia  ears,  but  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  had  brouglit  with  it  the  accustomed  charm,  and  he  ran 
on  from  platitude  to  truism,  and  horn  truism  hack  to  platitude,  wilh  an 
eloquence  that  was  charming  to  himself, 

**  Civil istation/*  he  exclaimed,  lifUng  op  hia  eyes  and  hands  to  the 
ceiling.     "Oh,  civO  I  nation " 

**  Thtre  -will  not  be  a  cliaoce  for  tia  now  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half/* 
said  Mr.  Suppl  chouse  groaning, 

Harold  Smith  cast  one  eye  down  at  him,  but  it  immediately  flew  back 
to  the  ceiliDg. 

"  Oh,  civilization  !  thou  that  ennohlest  mankind  and  makest  him  equal 
lo  the  gods,  what  is  hke  unto  thee  ?  ''  Here  ^frs.  Prowdie  showed  e^^dent 
atgns  of  disapprobation,  which  no  doubt  ivonld  have  been  shared  by  the 
bishop,  had  not  tliat  worlliy  prelate  been  asleep.  But  Mi\  Sniitli  continued 
tmobservant ;  or,  at  any  rate,  regardleas. 

'*  What  is  like  ujito  thee  ?  Thou  art  the  h*i  igating  stream  which 
makest  fertile  the  barren  plain.  Till  thou  coraest  ail  is  dark  and  dreary; 
but  at  tliy  advent  the  noontide  sun  Khines  out,  the  earth  givct*  forth  her 
increase ;  tlie  deep  bowels  of  the  rocks  render  up  their  tribute,  Forms 
which  were  doll  and  hideous  become  endowed  with  gi-ace  and  beauty,  and 
|egetftble  existence  rises  to  the  scale  of  celc8tial  life.  Then,  too,  genius 
ppears  clad  in  a  panoply  of  translncent  armour,  grasping  in  his  hand  the 
whole  terrestriid  surface,  and  making  every  rood  of  earth  suhsen^itnt  to 
his  purposes; — Genius,  the  child  of  civilization,  the  mother  of  the  JiiU  !  ^* 

The  last  little  bit,  taken  from  the  Pedigiee  of  Progress,  had  a  great 
Baccesfi  and  all  Barchester  went  to  work  with  its  hands  and  feet ;— -ail 
Barcheeter,  except  that  ill-natured  aristocratic  fi-ont-row  together  with  the 
three  ai'm-chairs  at  the  comer  of  it.  The  aristocratic  front-row  felt  itaelf 
I  be  too  intimate  with  civilization  to  care  much  about  it ;  and  the  tliree 
i-diairs,  or  rather  that  special  one  which  contained  ^Irs,  Proudie,  con* 
fidered  that  there  was  a  certain  heathenncj^s,  a  pagan  sentimenudity  almost 
amounting  to  infidelity,  contained  in  the  lecturer *fi  remarks,  witli  which  she, 
m  pillar  of  the  church,  could  not  put  up,  seated  as  she  was  now  in  public 
eonclave. 

"  It  is  to  civilization  tliat  we  must  look,'^  continued  Mr.  Harold  Smith, 
descending  from  poetry  to  prose  as  a  lecturer  well  knows  how,  and  thereby 
■bowing  the  value  of  both^***  for  any  materkl  progreas  in  these  islands; 
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**  And  to  Christ iauity,"  iliouted  Sirs.  Proudie,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  the  assembled  people  and  to  the  thorough  wakening  of  the  bisliop,  who, 
jumpjijg  up  in  his  chair  at  the  tsoimd  of  tlie  well-kiio\^Ti  voice,  exclaimed, 
"  Certainly^  certainly.*' 

"Hextr,  hear,   hear,"    said   those   on   the   benches  who  particnlarl; 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Proiidie*s  school  of  divinity  in  the  city,  and  among  tin 
voices  was  difltinctly  heard  that  of  a  new  verger  in  whose  behalf  she  liadl 
greatly  interested  herself. 

**  Oh,  yea,  Christianity  of  course,"  said  Harold  Smith,  upon  whom  the 
intemiption  did  not  seem  to  operate  fiivourahly. 

**  Christianity  and  Sabbath-day  obaervance,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Proudie, 
who  now  that  she  had  obtained  the  ear  of  the  public  seemed  well  inclini 
to  keep  it.  "  Let  ua  ne\*er  forget  that  these  islanders  can  never  prosper 
unless  they  keep  the  Sabbath  holy." 

Poor  Mr.  Smith,  having  been  so  rudely  dragged  fi-om  his  high  hoj 
was  never  able  to  motmt  it  again ^  and  completed  the  lecture  in  a  manner 
not  at  all  comfortable  to  himself  He  had  there,  on  the  table  before  him, 
a  huge  bundle  of  statLstica  with  which  he  had  meant  to  convince  the 
reason  of  his  hearers  after  he  had  taken  liill  possession  of  tlieir  feelings. 
But  they  fell  very  dull  and  flat.  And  at  the  moment  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted he  was  about  to  explain  that  that  material  progress  to  which  lie 
had  alluded  could  not  be  attained  without  money ;  and  that  it  behoved 
them,  tlie  people  of  Barchester  before  him,  to  come  ibrward  with  their 
purses  like  men  and  brothers.  He  did  also  attempt  this ;  but  from  the 
moment  of  that  fata!  onslaught  from  the  arm-chair,  it  was  clear  to  him 
and  to  eveiy  one  else,  that  Mrs.  Proudie  was  now  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
His  time  had  gone  by,  and  the  people  of  Barchester  did  not  care  a  straw 
for  his  appeal. 

From  these  causes  the  lecture  was  over  Ml  twenty  minutes  earlier 
any  one  had  expected,  to  the  great  delight  of  Messrs.  Sowerby  and  SuppL 
house,  who,  on  that  evening,  moved  and  carried  a  vot^  of  t]:ianks  to  Mrs, 
Proudie.     For  they  Imd  gay  doings  yet  before  they  went  to  their  beds. 

"  Rolmrts,  here  one  moment,'*  Mr.  Sowerby  said,  as  they  were  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  "  Don't  you  go  oW  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bishop.  We  are  going  to  have  a  Httle  supper  at  the  Dragon  ot 
Wantly,  and  ailer  what  we  have  gone  through  upon  my  word  we  want 
it.     You  can  tell  one  of  the  pakce  servants  to  let  you  in." 

Mark  considered  the  proposal  wistMly.  He  would  fein  have  joined 
the  BUppcT-party  had  he  dared ;  but  he,  like  many  others  of  his  doth,  had 
the  fear  of  Mrs.  Proudie  before  his  eyes. 

And  a  very  merry  supper  they  had ;  but  poor  Mr.  Harold  Smith  w«i 
not  the  merriest  of  the  party. 


traw 

>ple-^B 


i^ithonws* 


Ay  me !  ay  me  1   the  woods  decay  and  fall, 

The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 

Man  comes  and  tills  the  earth  and  lies  beneath, 

And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

Me  only  cruel  immortality 

Consumes :   I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 

A  white-hair'd  shadow  roaming  like  a  dream 

The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 

Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  mom. 

Alas!  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice. 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he  seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  God  I 
I  ask'd  thee,  "  Give  me  immortality." 
Til  en  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a  smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd  their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marred  and  wasted  me. 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me  maim'd 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth. 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love. 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now, 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide. 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with  tears 
To  hear  me  ?     Let  me  go :   take  back  thy  gift : 
Wliy  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  firom  the  kindly  race  of  men. 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
^Vhcre  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for  all? 

A  soft  air  fans  the  doud  apart;   there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was  bom. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer  steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoulders  pure. 
And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the  gloom. 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  minei 
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Ere  yet  tLey  blind  tbe  stars,  and  thai  wild  team 
Wliicli  love  thee,  jeaming  for  thy  yoke,  arise, 
And  shake  the  darkness  from  thtir  looBeu'd  manes, 
An^  beat  the  twilight  into  flakea  of  fire. 

Lo!  ever  thus  thou  growest  beautiful 
Tn  fiilence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest,  and  tliy  team  are  on  my  cheek. 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy  teara^ 
And  make  mo  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt^ 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true? 
"The  Gods  themselvts  camiot  recall  thtir  git^s/* 

Ay  me  I    ay  me  I    Vfhh  what  another  heart 
In  days  fai'-ofi*,  and  with  what  otlier  eyes 
I  used  to  watch — if  I  be  he  that  watchM — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee,  saw 
Tlie  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings, 
Changed  with  thy  myfltic  change,  and  fdt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  tliat  slowly  criniHond  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay. 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  gi^owing  deun^-warm 
With  kisses  balmier  thin  half- opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  kiss'd 
Whispering  I  knew  not  vhat  of  wild  and  sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song  I  ht-ard  Apollo  sing 
While  Lion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 


^  -^ 


Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East : 
ITow  can  my  natiue  longer  mix  with  thine  ? 
Coldly  tliy  rosy  sliadowa  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  tliy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the  homea 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die, 
And  grassy  baiTows  of  the  happier  dead.  ^ 

Eeleafie  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground; 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  sec  my  gi'ave; 
Thou  wilt  renew  t]iy  beauty  morn  by  momj 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 
And  thee  returning  on  tliy  Bilver  wheels. 

Alfhed  Tekkvsok. 


'William  loprtft: 

FAINTER,    ENGRAVER,    AND    rillLOSOI^HER 
Sssa^s  on  the  Man,  the  Woj'k,  and  ihs  Time. 


L — ^Little  Bot  Hogarth. 

**The  Life  and  Advenhires  of  William  ITogartli/' — that  woiild  bo  a 
ing  title,  ind*ecll  To  do  for  the  great  paintc^r  of  manners  that  whidi 
T,  Forsttr  h^A  done*  for  tliuir  pfr<?at  drscrilxT,  would  be  a  captivating 
tusk ;  aniL  micce.siifnlly  accomphnlied,  might  entitle  a  man  to  wear  some 
little  Rprig  of  laurel  in  hh  cap,  and  rt'st,  lhenceft*rthj  on  his  oai's*  It  in 
not  my  fortune  to  havt-  the  means  of  \\Titing  mich  a  book  ;  ai^d^  for  many 
f*ft9oiii»,  this  performance  must  be  limited  to  a  series  of  Essays  upon  tLe 
genius  and  chanirter  of  the  Man  Ilt^garth ;  upon  the  Work  he  Tvaa  per- 
mitted,  by  a  hcahhful,  sanguine  constitution  and  by  great  powers  of  will 
and  sc*lf- reliance  l>aekboning  an  unflagging  industry',  to  get  through  in  his 
appointed  ajian  here  beJow  ;  and  upon  the  curiouH  quaint  Time  in  which  he 
lived  and  did  hia  work*  Hogarth's  life,  away  from  his  works  and  timtis, 
would  be  but  a  barren  theme.  Those  old  Italian  painting  men  had 
•trauge  adventures  and  vicissitudes.  Rnfaelle's  life  was  one  brief  glorious 
unmance.  Leonardo  had  a  king*s  arras  to  die  in.  Buonarotti  lived  amidst 
batties  and  sieg€^9,  and  held  llouting  matches  with  poj^e^,  Titian's  pencil 
Waa  picked  up  by  an  emperor.  The  Germans  and  Dntchnien,  even, 
picturewjue  and  eventful  in  their  ei^reei\s.  Was  not  Rubens  an  am- 
icn*  ?  Ai*e  there  not  mysterious  dealings  between  Rembrandt  and  the 
JeiTR  that  have  not  yet  been  fathomed  ?  Bid  not  Peter  de  Laar  kill  a 
?  But  in  what  manner  in  the  historian  to  extract  exciting  elements 
tlie  history  of  a  chul>by  little  man  in  a  cecked  bat  and  scarlet  roqiie- 
ktire,  wlio  live<l  at  the  «ign  of  the  **  Painter'8  Head  "  in  Leicester  Field.^, 
ant]  died  in  hi«  bed  there  in  competence  and  honour ;  who  was  the  f^on  of 
a  ftchor>l master  In  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  north 
CDitntry  yeomen,  of  wlit>m  tlie  prime  progenitor  is  presumed  to  have  kept 
|ng8  and  to  have  gone  by  the  nide  name  of  "  Hoglierd  " — whence  Hogani 
aiiwl  Hogart,  at  last  liquelied  into  Hogarth  ?  Benvenuto  Celhni  worked  for 
tli€  silversmithR,  but  at  lea«t  lie  had  pfmiarded  his  man  and  lain  for  his 
KBR  in  tlie  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo;  our  Hogarth  was  a  plain  silversniiili's 
appiroDtice,  in  Cranbom-n  Alley.  He  kept  a  ^lop  aften\'anls,  and  cngravt'tl 
tsaksirtls  and  salvers,  and  never  committed  a  graver  act  of  violence  than  to 
throw  a  pewter  pot  at  the  head  of  a  ruffian  who  had  insulted  hiin  during 
an  outing  to  Highgate.  Honest  man!  they  never  sent  him  to  Newgate  or 
tiie  Tower.  Only  once  he  was  clapped  up  ibr  an  liour  or  so  in  a  Calais 
gQardhoaae,  and,  coming  home  by  the  next  packet-boat^  took  a  Btout  re- 
ou  the  frog^eateriA  with  his  etching  needle  upon  copper.     He  waa  no 
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these  writers  know,  llotaeo  WaJpole  for  criticism  on  Hogarth  Is  admi* 
rable;  lucid,  elegant,  and~a  wonder  with  the  dilettante  friend  of  Madame 
dn  Deffand — generous.  The  mere  explicatory  testimony  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal Hogartliian  series  or  enprravcd  dramas  by  tlie  Sire  Ronquet  [he  was  a 
Swiss;]  cittd  above,  is  valualde ;  the  more  80,  that  he  wa*  a  friend  of  the 
painter,  and,  it  is  conjectured,  took  niany  of  hii*  inatiiictiona  viva  voce  from 
WilUam  Hogarth  himseh*.  The  Germans  have  not  been  indifiercnt  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  himioriatic  painter;  and  a  certain  HfiT  Yvn  Fiirsten- 
burg  has  found  out  some  odd  tliingf*  connected  with  suggestive  objects  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  scenes  of  the  iirat  series— the  Kaie  Ilackahouty 
Mother  Needham^  and  Colonel  Charterts  epojxBlcE — never  di-eamt  of  pre- 
viously in  the  good  people  of  England's  philosophy,  Occasionidly,  too,  in 
a  French  Rcime^  you  meet  with  an  Etude  on  La  vte  et  Ics  ouprages  de 
Hogarth,  giving  ua  little  beyond  a.  fresh  opportunity  to  be  convinced  that, 
if  tliere  exist  on  earth  a  people  of  whose  manners  and  customs  the  French 
know  considerably  less  tlian  about  thoaa  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  that 
peojile  are  the  EngliJ^Ii. 

By  his  own  comitr^^nien,  William  Hogarth  has  ever  becii  justly  and 
honourably  treated.  He  'was  an  outspoken  man,  and  his  pencil  and  graver 
were  as  unbridled  as  his  tongue*  His  works  have  a  taint  of  the  cwirse- 
ness,  but  not  of  the  vice  of  his  age.  Most  at  home  wonld  be  many 
of  his  works,  perhaps,  in  low  tap- rooms  and  skittle-aHeys;  but  he  was  no 
Boucher  or  Fragonard  to  paint  alcovcii  or  dessns  dc  portes  for  the  con- 
tem^xirary  Cotillons  I.  and  Cotillons  II,,  for  tJie  Pom|mdours  and  DiibaiT}'S 
of  Lonis  the  well-beloved-  He  wa.s  vulgar  and  ignolde  frequently,  but  the 
next  generation  of  hit*  eountrj^men  forgave  liim  tliese  faulls — forgave  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  honesty,  his  stem  justice,  his  imbending  defence  of  right 
and  denimeiation  of  wrong.  This  philosopher  ever  prearhed  the  t<tunly 
English  virtues  that  have  made  us  what  we  are.  He  taught  us  to  fear 
Gtrd  and  honour  the  King;  to  shun  idleness,  extravagance,  and  di««ipation; 
to  go  to  church,  help  the  ])Oor,  and  treat  dumb  animals  with  kindness ;  to 
abhor  knavery,  hypocrisy,  and  avarice.  For  this  reason  is  it  that  Secta- 
riauijim  itself  (though  he  was  hard  against  tnb-l humping)  has  raised  but 
a  very  weak  and  bleating  voice  against  Hogarth *s  *'  inipioprieties  j  "  that 
cheap  and  popidar  editions  of  his  works  have  been  multiplii^,  even  in  this 
fiLBtidioua  nineteenth  century  ;  that  in  hundreds  of  decorous  family  libra- 
ries a  plump  copy  of  Hogartli  complete  may  be  found  [yes:  I  have  heard 
the  stateliest  old  ladies  chat  about  the  history  of  Kate  Ilackabmit,  and  I 
have  seen  age  explaining  to  youth  and  beauty — that  came  in  a  carriage  to 
Marlborough  House — the  marvelloiLS  Mttrrinfje  u  hi  Mode  in  the  Vernon 
collections];  tliat,  finally— and  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  good  and  gniti- 
fying  stamp  of  tJie  man's  excellence  and  moral  worth — the  Church  oi 
England  have  always  been  flivourable  to  William  Hogarth,  An  Anglican 
bishop  wrote  the  poetic  legends  to  the  Rakt\^  Progresi^ ;  and  Hogarth  has 
been  patronized  by  the  beneficed  and  dignified  clei^y  ever  since. 

So  come,  then,  William  Hogarth,  and  let  me  in  these  essays  strive  to 
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ly  painting,  thy  engravings  and  thy  philosopliy.  Let  me  stand 
over  against  thee,  and  walk  round  thee — yea,  and  Bometiniea  wander 
for  a  little  while  qidte  away  from  thee,  endeavouring  to  explore  the 
timeoiis  world  aa  tliou  knew  it.  But  be  thou  always  near :  tlie  statue  on 
the  pedestal,  the  picture  on  the  wall,  tlie  geniua  of  tlie  place,  to  recall  me 
wheti  I  stray,  to  remind  me  when  I  am  forgetful,  to  reprove  me  when 
lerrl 

Bom  in  tJie  Old  Bailey,  and  the  ninth  year  of  WilHam  the  Dutchman, 
that  should  piT»perly  be  my  starting  point ;  but  the  reader  must  first  come 
away  with  me  to  Westmoreland,  and  into  the  Yale  of  Bampton — to  a  village 
fflxteen  miles  north  of  Kendal  and  Windermere  Lake.      In  this  districfc 
Lad  lived  for  centuries  a  tkmily  of  yeomen,  called  Hogart  or  llogard : 
the  founder  of  the  family,  as  I  have  hinted,  may  luu'e  been  Ilogherd, 
fivm  his  vocation — a  guardian  of  swine.     His  father,  percliimce,  was  tliat 
Gurth,  the  son  of  Beciwulp]:i,  erst  thraU  to  Cedric  the  Saxon,  and  who, 
after  his  emancipation  by  tie  worthy  but  irascible  Franklin  for  good  miit 
and  service  rendered  in  the  invrry  greenwood,  gave  himself,  or  had  given  to 
him  in  pride  and  joy,  diat  which  he  had  never  had  before — a  surname  ;  and 
80,  emigrating  northwards,  beronie-progenitor  of  a  free  race  of  llogherds. 
In  this  same  Bampton  Vale,  tlie  Ilogarts  posseBscd  a  small  freehold ;  and 
of  thiA  tenement,  tJie  otlier  rude  elders  buing  beyond  my  ken^  tlie  grand- 
fiither  of  the  jjainter  was  holder  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  him  were  three  sons.    The  eldest  succeeded  to  the  freehold,  and  was  no 
more  heard  of,  his  name  being  written  in  clods.     He  tiUed  the  earthj  ate 
of  its  fruits,  and^  hia  time  being  come,  died.     The  two  remaining  sons,  as 
the  cii5tum  of  Borough  Englidi  did  not  prevail  in  Bampton,  had  to  provide 
for  themselves.       Son  intermediate — my  William's  unc!c — was  a  genius. 
Adam  Walker^  writer  on  natural  philoaojihy,  and  who  was  tlie  fiiend  and 
correspondent  of  Nicholls  of  tlie  AmcdoteSy  called  hira  a  "mountain  Theo- 
^;"    his  contemporaries,  with  less   elegance   but   more  enthusiasm, 
d  him  **Auld    Hogart.''      He  was  a  poet,  humorist,  satirist,  and 
eijiecially  a  dramatist ;  and  coarse  plays  of  his,  iitll  of  coarse  lun,  rough 
mnd  ready  actic^n,  and  sarcastic  hard  hitting,  yet  linger,  more  by  oral  tra- 
on  tlian  by  any  manuscript  remains  of  liis,  among  the  Westmoreland 
felLi.      These  were  aU  written,   too,   in   the  very  liardest,  thickest,  and 
broadest  Westmoreland  dialect ;  a  patois  to  wldch  Tun  Bobbin *s  Lanca- 
ihire  dialect  is  as  mellifluous  as  the  lan^ie  tToc;  a  patois  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  speed i  of  Bemosthencs  before  his  course  of  pebbles,  but 
which,  to  my  ears,  offers  more  analogy  to  that  wliich  may  have  proceeded 
btfm  the  Ikmous  Anti-Philippian  orator  dtmnrjf  the  pebble  probation ;  and 
in  order  to  speak  which  pitois  fluently  (aflt^r  tlic  pebbles),  an  admirable 
upprenticeship  is  to  fill  your  mouth  as  full  as  po^y^ible  of  tlie  gritty  oatcake, 
<ir  "  clapt  bread,''  which  is  kept  in  tlic  **  cratch,'*  or  rack  suspend td  from 
tbo  ceiling  in  Westmoreland  ilirmhouse^.     In  tliis  Scytliian  speech,  how- 
erer^  **  auld  Ilogart'*  concocted  a  iamous  drama,  quite  in  the  Lope  do 
Vcgn's  maaD^,  called  TroJ/  Taken*      I  do  not  compare  the  phiy  unad- 


1      «^ 
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visodlj  witli  tlioi^  of  the  prolific  Spamsh  plajrwright.  You  know  liow 
artJidlj  Lope's  pkj^s  begin;  with  what  im mediate  action  and  seduction 
c»f  it.^  audience  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  curtain  draws  up.  A  man 
in  a  dotik  cross*es  the  aUige*  A  masked  cavalier  niiihes  after  liim  with 
a  di-awn  sword.  Thcro  is  a  rixe  at  once  established ;  the  audience  begin 
to  imagine  all  sorts  of  terriblo  things,  and  the  Kiiccess  of  tJie  piece  ia  half 
assured.  So  *^aldd  lIogart*s"  play  of  Tro?/  TnJcen  liogins  with  a  rr>«. 
Pai'is  is  seen  in  the  yerj  act  of  rumiiiig  away  with  Helen  ;  and  Menelau«4 
runs  aflcr  them,  eairmg  **  Btc>p  thiefT'  With  such  an  auspicious  com- 
jnencenient,  and  plenty  of  goc^d  boisterous  episodes  throughout:  Hector 
dragged  about  by  the  heels ;  Thci'sitea  cudgelled  witliin  an  inch  of  his 
'  life ;  Adiilles  stoiming  tor  half  an  hour  at  the  los**  of  PatrtK-les,  and  a  real 
wooden  horse  to  finish  up  with:  the  whole  spiced  with  *'  auld  Hogart*a*' 
broadest  jokea:  who  can  wonder  that  Troif  Taken  achieved  imracnse 
popularity,  and  that  yeai's  after  the  death  of  the  fai'Ctious  author,  natural 
philoac»])her  Adam  Walker  saw  the  piece  performed  from  recollection  by 
the  Troutbcck  rustics,  the  stage  a  greenswai'd,  the  auditorium  a  grassy 
knoll,  the  canopy,  Heaven?  The  proceedings  were  inaugiu'ated  by  a  grand 
cavalcade,  hea<lcMl  by  the  min.^trels  of  tivc  jiai  ii^hes,  and  a  lusty  yeoman 
mnuQted  on  a  bidl's  back  and  playing  on  the  fiddle ;  and  as  a  prologue  to 
Trotf  Taktn,  there  was  a  pilgrimage  of  the  risitora  to  a  stone  dropped  by 
the  enemy  of  mankind  in  an  unsucceaslul  attempt  to  build  a  brklge  across 
Windermere  I 

The  brother  of  the  **  auld"  dramatist  of  the  Iliadj  and  third  son  of  the 
Bamptou  yeoman,  was  Richard  Hogart.  Without  being  dogmatical,  1  trust 
that  I  am  justified  in  the  assumption  that  the  "  Mqueiaction "  of  the 
patronymic  into  Hogarth  was  due  piirtly  to  tlie  more  ehgimt  education  of 
this  yeoman'ft  ^n,  partly  to  our  painter*^  formation  of  a  ^'genleer^  con- 
nection, when  he  married  Jane  Thondiill,  I  have  not  Been  his  indentures ; 
and  talte  the  aTithority  of  Irekind  for  the  registry  of  his  birth ;  but  it  U 
certain  that  he  wa»  at  one  period  called, — ay,  and  pretty  well  knf>wn — as 
Hogart:  witness  Swift,  in  his  liidcDusiy  derer  satire  ol"  tho  Legion  Club  .'^— 

"  IIovv  I  vriiut  tliec,  hiim*rous  HogJirt, 
llion,  I  hcfir,  a  plea«aut  rogue  art'*— 

Now  Swifl  wrote  tliis  in  Ireland,  at  a  distance  from  means  of  accuracy, 
and  the  **  pleasant  rogue's  "  name  vms  not  likely  to  be  found  in  a  calendar 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  If  Bolingbroke  or  Pope  had  written  to  the 
deiin  about  the  rogue  and  hia  pleaiiantries,  it  is  very  probalik*  that  they 
might  hare  apclt  Hb  name  **  Hogart/'  "  Hogard,*'  "  Iloggert,'*  or 
**  Hogarth."  You  must  remember  that  scores  of  the  mo»t  distingiiiidied 
cliaracters  of  the  eightecndi  century  were  of  my  Lord  Malmesbury'a 
opinion  concerning  orthngraphy,  that  neither  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
nay,  nor  Ma  duchess,  the  terrible  **  old  Sarah,"  nay^  nor  Mrs.  Miisham, 
nay,  nor  Queen  Anne  herself,  could  speU,  and  that  tlie  young  Pretender 
(in  the  Stuart  papers)  writes  his  father's  name  thus:  **Gema"  for  "James." 
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Again,  Swiil  may  have  suppreissed  the  "  tJi ''  for  mere  rbyUmiical  reaaons  j 

juBt  as  Pope,  aux  abois  between  dactyls  and  spondees,  barbaiized  a  name 

rktc^    undeniably   belure    had    bei:!o    pronouncetl    '^  Siiint    John"    into 

'  **  Sii^tn*^*  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  Jonathan  Svvil\  ^vas  not  m>  dizzy 
wkm  he  wrote  the  Legion  Ckib  to  have  lost  one  pm*s  point  of  kU 
inarveiluns  momor)' ;  and  he  was  too  rich  in  rhymes  to  have  resorted  to 
tlic  pusillanimons  expedient  of  cutting  off  a  Jetrcr.  If  ever  a  man  lived 
who  could  have  ibund  an  easy  rhyme  to  ^'IlipixijjotamiL'*/-  it  was  tho  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick  8.  I  opine,  tlierefore,  that  when  Swift  first  heaid  of  Hogaith 
— in  the  early  days  of  George  L— he  was  really  called  *'  Hogai^t ;  "  that 
tck  a  name  waa  canied  by  the  dean  with  liim  to  Dnbhn,  and  that  the 

^  diaiige  to  **  Hogart "  only  took  place  when  llie  great  Drapier  wajj  dying 
**  in  a  rage,  like  a  poincmed  rat  in  a  hole." 

Kichard  Hc^fart — whatever  he  called  himself  in  the  Bcbolastic  Latinity 
that  converted  **  8aumaise  ^'  into  ^^  SahimsiuH,*'  and  a  Dutch  logician^ 
*' Sniygel''  into  *^  Smeirk'.sins,'* — waa  educated  at  St*  Bees'  (jollcge^  in 
WeatmorekLud  ;  was  too  poor,  it  is  thought,  after  his  college  course  to  take 
cmlers,  and  kept  school  for  a  time  in  his  native  county.  His  classical 
fccc'C»mi>lishmenta  were  considerable.  In  the  manusc-ript  department  of  the 
British  Ma«ieinn  iixe  preserved  feome  Latin  letters  by  him ;  and  lie  ^vxote 

LtteBcUs  a  Latin-English  dictionary,  and  a  adiool-book  entitled  Orammttr 
Diwpfutatiomy  which  has  not  attained  the  feme  or  immortality  of  the  works 
of  Cocker  and  Wiilliingame,     It  is  stated  that  liiehard  lltgart  was  ccca* 

|.|aonally  employed  as  a  corrector  of  the  preaa ;  an  oflice  then  fi-equently 
diachargcd  by  trustworthy  scholars  qiiite  extraneous  to  the  recognized  stalf 
ttf  the  printing-oilice. 

It  is  certain  that,  William  and  3klajy  reigning,  Donjinie  IIo_2:art  came  to 
London,  and  estabU&hcd  hhu^elf  as  a  schoohnasler,  in  Ship  Comt,  Old 
Bttiiey.     He  had  maiTied,  as  it  is  the  wont  of  poor  st^hoohuastern  to  do^ 

rMid  his  wile  bare  him  two  daughters  and  one  son.     Tlic  girls  were  Mary 

I  and  jiVnne;  and  have  only  to  be  mentioned  to  pass  out  of  this  recifrd:  — 
Who  cares  abimt  Joseph  Mallard  Tumer*s  nepliowsimd  nieces?  The  boy, 
WlLLUii  IIoGAETH,  waa  born  on  the  lOth  of  November,  10^)7,  and  stands 
in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  aa  having  been 
baptized,  November  the  28th. 

You  do  not  expect  me  to  tell  who  niu-scnl  Uttlc  chubby-baby  Hogarth, 
whether  he  took  to  hia  pap  kindly,  and  at  what  age  he  tirat  evinced  an 
Affection  for  sweet-stuff?     Making,  however,  a  ^^iivy  early  halt  in   Ills 

i  nonage,  I  am  com]>eUed  to  shake  my  head  at  a  ver)^  pretty  legend  about 

» him,  and  as  prettily  made  into  a  picture,  scmic  years  ago.  iVccording  to 
thisy  Httle  boy  Hogarth  was  sent  to  a  dames  ©chool,  where  he  much 
vexed  the  good  w^onian  who  boosted  "  unridy  brats  with  birch  to  tame," 
by  a  persisitenco  in  drawing  caricatures  on  his  filate.  The  |iicture  repre* 
sents  him  in  sore  diflgrace,  mounted  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  crowned 

rwitli  iho  aainine  tiara  of  tribulation,  holding  in  one  hand  the  vii^il  rod  of 
igakh,  and  in  the  other  the  skue  which  has  brought  liim  to  this  evil 
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estate :  a  slate  mucli  becLalked  witli  libellous  representations  of  his  dame* 
la  the  background  is  that  Nemesis  in  a  mob-cap^  iuflesible ;  aroimd,  an 
amphitlieatre  of  chil dren -spectators ;  the  boys,  as  sidta  their  boisterous 
diararter^  jeering  and  exultant;  the  girls^  as  beseems  their  solder  uiiture, 
Beared  and  terrified.  A  very  pretty,  naive  picture,  but  apocryphal,  I  fear. 
There  were  no  elates  in  dame-schools  in  those  days*  The  hornbook, 
Pellifrtdy  wilh  its  Christ  Cross  Eow,  was  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  aa 
the  "  baleful  twig'*  that  **  frayed"  the  brata  was  the  end  thereof.  li'  Jiul© 
boy  Hogarth  had  been  born  at  Kirby  Thore,  I  would  Iiavc  admitted  tlia 
dame-school  tlieory  in  an  instant ;  but  it  is  far  more  ft!asible  that  he  learnt 
his  hornbook  at  hia  mother's  knee,  and  in  due  time  was  promoted  to  a  bench 
in  die  school  his  father  tanglit,  and  an  im[*artial  share  in  the  f^tripes  which 
the  good  pedflgi^gue  distributed.  Nor  need  Dominie  Hogart  have  been  by 
any  means  a  cruel  pedagogue.  In  none  of  his  pictures  does  Hogarth  display 
any  rancomr  against  stnolasdc  discipline  {what  Bchool-Bcenea  that  pencil 
might  have  dra-vm!),  and  it  generally  happens  tliat  he  who  han  sufh_^red 
mucli  in  the  flesh  as  a  boy,  will  have  a  fling  at  tlie  rod  and  the  il^ni\<*  when 
he  is  a  man ;  even  if  he  have  had  OrbUiua  for  his  father.  And  be  it  kept 
in  mind,  that,  although  the  aw^ul  Busby,  who  called  the  birch  **  his  sieve/' 
through  whicli  tlie  cleverest  boys  must  i)ass,  and  who  of  tJic  Bench  of 
Bisljopa  taught  sixteen  mitrt^d  ones,  was  but  just  dead.  Mr.  John  Locke 
was  then  also  publishing  his  admirable  ti'eatiae  on  J^ducatiou^  a  treatise  diat 
enjoins  and  inculcates  tendemesH  and  mercy  to  children. 

Ship  Court,  Old  Bailey^  is  on  the  west  side  of  that  onunous  thoroughfare, 
and  a  few  dooi-s  from  Lndgate  Hill.  By  a  very  curious  coincidence,  llie 
house  No.  C7,  Old  Bailey,  comer  of  Ship  Court,  was  occupied,  about  forty 
years  ago,  by  a  certain  William  Hone,  an  odd,  quaint,  re^itlesa  man, 
but  marvellously  biLstling  and  energetic :  a  man  not  to  be  **  put  down '' 
by  any  magnates,  civic,  WcstmoniLsterian,  or  othermse ;  and  who,  at  67, 
had  a  little  shop,  where  he  sold  prints  and  pamphlets,  bo  very  radical 
in  their  tendencies  as  to  be  oocasionally  seditious,  and  open  to  some 
slight  accusiition  of  ribaldry  and  scurriHty.  Here  did  Hone  puldish,  in 
1817,  those  ribald  parodies  of  the  Litany  and  Catechism  ibr  which  he 
stood  three  trials  before  the  tlien  Lord  EUenborough,  wlio  vehemently 
assumed  the  part  of  pubhc  prosecutor  (staining  his  ermine  by  tliat  act), 
and  tried  his  utmost  to  have  Hone  cast,  but  in  vain.  As  to  Wiiham 
Hone,  the  man  driffcd  at  last,  tbed,  and  I  hojie  ashamed,  out  of  sedition 
and  scidduddry,  and,  so  far  as  his  literary  mider takings  went,  made  a 
good  end  of  it.  To  him  we  owe  those  capital  Uible- books,  every-day 
bookSf  and  year-books,  ftdl  of  anecdote,  rjuaiut  research,  and  folk-lore, 
which  have  amused  and  instructed  so  many  tliousands,  and  have  done 
such  excellent  service  to  the  book-making  crafts  Be  you  sure  that  I 
have  Mr.  Hone's  liooks  for  the  table,  day  and  year,  before  me,  as  I 
T^Tite,  and  shall  liave  them  tlieae  few  mondis  to  come.  Without  such 
aids;  without  Mr.  Cunningham's  Handbook  and  Mr.  Timbs*  Curiosities  of 
London;    without  Walpole,   Cibber,  and    **Iiainy-day   Smith;**  without 
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Ned  Ward  and  Tom  Bi*o\\ti  ;  without  the  Souiers  Tracts  and  the  Sesaiona 
Papem;  without  King  and  NichoUs'  anecdotes  and  the  hv€H  of  NoUekens  and 
Northcot*.^ ;  without  a  net  of  the  British  Essaf/ists^  from  Addison  to  Ilfiwkcs- 
worth ;  without  ihc  great  Gt*ub'Sh'€€t  Joitnml  and  tlic  Dailt/  Conrant ; 
without  Gay's  Tfivia  and  Garth's  Dispensartf ;  without  Aubrey,  Evelyn, 
tid  Luttrcll'a  diaries ;  without  the  London  Gazette  and  Dcfoe'a  Complete 
English  Trad^^sman  ;  without  Smft^a  Journal  to  Stella^  and  Vertue  and 
FaitJjome's  maps,  and  Wilkinson,  Strype,  Maitland,  Malcohn^  Gwynn,  and 
the  great  Crowie  Pennant ;  -with  plenty  of  mnall  deer  in  the  way  of  tmet?*^ 
broadsides,  and  selections  from  the  Ijook^ntall-keepers'  sweepings  and  tho 
heesem€)ngera'  rt^eeted  addresses ;  without  tliese  modest  materials,  how  is 
\  humble  picture  to  be  ^minted? 

AJfter  this  little  glance  behind  the  scenes  of  a  book-maker's  worksliopj 
"you  will  be  w^oudering,  I  dare  say,  a.H  to  what  was  the  curious  coincidonco 
I  sjKike  of  in  connection  with  William  Hone's  sojourn  in  Ship  Coint, 
Old  Bailey.  Simply  this.  Three  years  after  his  Litany  escapades,  tlie 
restless  man  went  tootli  and  nail  into  the  crapulous  controversy  between 
George  IV.  and  his  unhappy  wiie ;  who,  thougli  undoubtedly  no  better 
than  she  shoidd  be,  was  undoubtedly  used  much  worse  than  fJie  or 
any  other  woman,  not  a  Messalina  or  a  Fredegonde,  ehoidd  liave  been. 
From  Hone's  shop  issued  those  merry,  rascally  libels  against  the  fat  poten^ 
tate  late  of  Carlton  House,  and  w^hich,  imder  the  titles  of  *'  The  Gret  n 
Bag,'-  **  Doctor  Slop,"  tlie  "  Houi^e  that  Jack  built,"  and  the  like,  brought 
wuch  shame  and  ridicule  upon  tlie  vain,  gross  old  man,  that  all  Mr, 
Theodore  Hook's  counter-sciuTilities  in  the  high  Tory  John  Bull  could 
not  alleviate  or  wif>e  away  the  stains  thereof.  Alil  it  waja  a  nice  time^ — a 
jocund,  Christian  time.  Kefoniiers  calling  their  king  **  knave^  t}Tant,  and 
debauchee;'*  lo^-alists  screaniing  **  hussey,"  and  worse  names,  al\er  their 
queen.  That  was  in  the  time  of  the  Consul  t/"rtraanlius  I  sliouJd  think. 
Uone'fl  clever  rascalities  M>ld  enormously,  esp<?cially  among  the  aristocracy  of 
tlie  "Opposition."  But  Mr. Hone's  disloyal  llicetiffi  from  Ship  Court  were  re- 
lieved and  atoned  for  by  the  illustrations,  engraved  from  drawings  executed 
with  quite  an  astonialiing  power  of  graphic  delineation  and  acuteneas  of 
humour,  by  a  then  \^ry  yoimg  artiat  named  George  Ckuiilshakk  :  a  gentleman 
whose  earlie«t  toye,  I  believe,  had  been  a  strip  of  copper  and  an  etching- 
needle  ;  who  has,  aince  those  ivild  days  of '21 ,  achieved  hundreds  of  succejises 
more  brilUant,  but  not  more  notorious,  than  thoae  he  won  by  working  for 
nsitie»  Mr.  Hone;  and  wdiom  I  an^  proud  to  speak  of  here-,  vdih.  Hogarth's 
name  at  the  head  of  my  sheet,  now  that  he,  our  Gc^orge,  is  old,  and 
bonoured,  and  fiimoua.  Do  I  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  works  of 
th«ie  twin  geniu^^s,  I  wonder,  because  I  love  tl^ie  stj  le  of  art  in  which 
they  have  excelled  with  a  secret  craving  devotion,  and  because  I  have 
vainly  striven  to  excel  in  it  myself?  Am  I  stilu-d  or  tin-gid  when  1  pini» 
phraM  that  which  Johnson  said  of  Homer  and  Milton  in  re  the  Iliad  and 
the  Paradise  Lost^  and  say  of  Hogarth  and  Cruikahank  that  George  is  not 
thif  gr»teift  pictorial  humorist  our  country  has  secft  only  because  he  ia 
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not  tie  first?  At  auy  rate,  you  will  grant  tlie  ooincitltnce — won't  you?^ 
between  tlie  lud  George  Cruikahaiik  and  little  boy  Hogarth,  toddliiig  abtiut 
Ship  Ctrurt  and  purchance  scrawling  caricatures  on  dm  walU,  exaggerating 
in  roliickLng  chiilk  (I  allow  hini  as  many  brick  walls  ua  you  like,  but  no 
slates)  tlie  Slawkenbergian  nose  of  WiUiam  the  Deliverer,  or  adding  ab- 
Ecrniid  curls  to  tlie  vast  w^ig  of  the  detested  clerical  RtatcisniaTi,  BiUTiet. 

Little  boy  IL  >ganh  is  yet  too  young  to  see  these  things  ;  but  he  may  be 
at  Gilbfrfc  Bui-net'^  turliulent  funeral  yet.  First,  we  must  get  him  out  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  dwells  tor  a  good  do;£en  years  at  least*  Dominie 
Htigarth  lias  the  school  upstaira,  where  he  drums  Lilly's  Accidence,  of 
perhaps  his  own  Grtvnmatkal  Di^puUttiofia  into  hL*  schcJai'ti.  Of  wliat 
order  may  these  scholars  have  been  ?  The  gentry  Lad  long  since  kft  ihe 
Bailey;  and  you  may  start,  pcrhapa,  to  be  told  that  British  Brahmins  had 
ever  inliabited  that  lowering  precinct  of  the  gallows,  and  parvj-^se  of  tli© 
pret*s-rtK>rn*  Yet,  in  tlie  Old  Bailey  aivod  Sydney  House,  a  wtately 
maniiion  built  ihr  the  Sjdneys,  Eark  of  Leicester,  and  which  they  aban- 
doned [circa  IGGOj  lor  the  genteeler  locality  of  Leicester  Fields.  1  don^t 
know  what  Sydney  House  could  have  been  like,  or  by  whom  it  was  inha- 
bited wheji  Hogarth  was  a  little  boy;  but  it  was  to  all  likelihood  in  a 
tumbledown,  de.solate  condition.  Li  Pennant's  time  it  wtta  a  coachmaker*a 
»hop.  The  keeper  of  Newgate  may  have  had  children,  too,  ihr  schooling, 
but  hh  corporation  eoimectiouii  would  probably  have  insui'cd  his  b<»y'8 
admission  to  ChaiBt^s  Hospind,  or  to  Paul's,  or  Merdiant  Taylors'  School^ 
for  the  keeper  of  Newgate  was  then  a  somebody;  and  it  W4ki  by  times  his 
privilege  to  entertain  the  aherilFs  with  sack  and  sugar.  Dominie  Hogarth's 
pu|>ils  mttst  have  been  soiis  of  substantial  tradei-s  in  tlie  Bailey  itself^ 
where  wi-re  many  noted  booksellers'  diopii' — or  from  the  adjacent  Ludgate, 
whilom  Bowyers  Hill,  imd  Irom  Fleet  Street,  or,  perchance,  Alder^gate 
btrfet ;  which,  not  then  pui'ely  couimerciai  or  sliopkeeping,  was  the  edte  of 
many  irapoaing  mimsions  superbly  decorated  witliiii,  Ibrmcrly  the  prf>perty 
of  tbe  nobility,  but  then  (lGy7)  occupied  l>y  i^tately  Turkey  and  Levant 
mereliaiits.  jVnd  to  the  tlomiaie*»  may  have  cotne  the  ofiispring  of  tlie 
wealthy  butchers  of  Newgate  Market^  whose  riibicund  meat- wives  are 
libelluujsly  declared  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  *'  overtaken  by 
humt  fihcny"  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn  Lug ;  and  while  in  that  jovial 
but  prematm*ely  mattitinal  condition,  rivalling  the  tlat-caps  of  the  Dark 
House,  BiUingsgate,  and  the  pease-pottage  sellers  of  Baldwin's  Gardena — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ci^ke  and  comtit  purveyors  to  the  Finsbmy  archers — 
in  voluble  and  almsive  eloquence.  Bonny  dame^  were  these  butchenV 
wives ;  lusty,  rotimd,  generous  to  the  poor,  loud,  but  cheury  with  their 
apprentices  and  jouniLymen,  grciit  (as  now)  in  making  fortunc-s  for  their 
beast-buying-and-killing  hujsbandii ;  radiant  in  gold-cbtuna,  carringH,  and 
laoed  aprons,  and  tremendous  at  trades-feasts  and  civic  jtndtetings. 

And  I  am  yet  in  the  year  IGy?,  and  in  the  Old  Bailey  with  a  child  in 
mj  arms.  Were  this  an  honest  plain- saihng  biography,  now,  what  would 
be  easier  for  me  t!mn  to  skip  the  iirst  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  the  boy*8 
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lU'j*  asiiuiie  tjjafc  lie  got  satlstactorilj  tiiroiigh  His  tectbinji»  tJiiimh,  moaslos, 
and  c]ii<*kcn-pox  peril;^^  and  launcli  Inm  cc«n!urt;ibly,  a  ctuhhj  lail,  in  the 
mitl^t  ol'  the  period  of  whicli  the  mtldeBs  Doctor  S\vit^  will  write  a  history — 
the  lfl«t  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne— imd  make  up  his  little 
bundle  for  him,  rcjidy  for  his  appronticesliip  to  Mr,  Ellis  Gamble,  silver- 
plate  engraver  cf  Cranboume  ADey,  Leicester  FiddB.  He  may  have  heeu 
Bent  out  to  nurse  at  Tottenham  or  Edmonton,  or,  may  be,  difitant  Wore, 
»s  children  of  his  degree  were  wont  to  be  sent  out  (Mr.  John  Locke's 
Kdumtkm^  and  Mr.  Dimiel  Defoe's  Family  InHtrvctor,  passim),  But^  in 
good  fedotb,  I  am  loth  to  turn  over  ray  William  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  eighteenth  century^  and  the  Augustan  age.  I  fear  great  "  Anna**  and 
her  era»  and  lor  a  doubk  reascm :  first,  that  people  know  already  so  inucli 
jiboat  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Ko  kindly  book  a'  bostnn  but  can  follow 
Sir  Kop-er  de  Coverley  and  his  tail  silent  friend  the  Spectator  in  their 
ramblca;  l>ut  has  wea  Swif^  walking  across  the  park  in  mighty  fear  of  tlie 
Hohocks ;  but  has  taken  a  dish  of  coiTee  at  Miaa  Yaalaomrigh's;  but  has 
Duiiged  in  the  elegant  saloon,  among  the  China  moiistera  and  the  black 
Sra,  with  Belinda  or  Sjt  Plume ;  but  ha^  accomf»anied  Steele  from  coQee- 
Ikouac  to  coffee-house,  and  peeped  over  hia  Bhotdder  while  he  scril.ibled 
l^jlioee  charming  httle  billets  to  his  wife  ;  but  has  seen  Queen  Anne  hursdJ^ 
'  sftately  iady  in  black  velvet  and  diamonds,"  who  touched  little  Sam 
lohnson  for  the  tvH,  and  hung  roimd  his  neck  tJmt  broad  juece  of  angel 
^]|old,  which  in  its  more  earthly  form  of  a  gidnca  the  pcjor  doctor  wanted 
^  often  and  so  badly  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  his  carectr*  The  humoriata 
BsyisCa  of  Queen  Anne's  days  have  made  tliem  as  crystxd-cleur  to  us 
I  Qtsanxmtmt  and  Pcpys  made  those  of  Uie  S^'cond  Cluu'les ;  and — there  I 
L !  it  iii  mock  modesty  to  blink  the  truth  because  my  pen  happens  to  be 
''enlisted  under  such  a  banner.  I  could  have  gone  swaggeringly  enough  into 
oli  the  KiinutiflB  of  Anne's  days,  all  the  glories  and  meannesses  of  John 
rChureliill,  all  the  hmnours,  and  tyramdes,  and  quaiTcls  of  Pope^  and  Cray, 
and  liarlcy,  and  St.  John,  if  a  book  caDed  Esmond  had  ntn^er  been  written. 
Yet  finding  myself  in  this  cleft  stick,  between  the  hintonan  who  wrot^s  of  the 
>-  "  !  iunnt^rs  at  tlie  cbse  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  novelist,  who 

J  .    the  tuQix  and  women  of  Queen  Amies  court  and  city  and  army 

live  agaiu,  I  feel  shghtly  relieved,  Tliere  is  just  one  little  nielie  kil  for  me, 
Jti8t  lliree  years  to  dwell  upon,  wlule  Uttle  boy  Hogarth  ia  in  his  swud- 
dHng  clotLes,  or  is  consorting  with  divers  other  little  brat«  as  diminutive 
us  he,  on  the  doorKtups  or  the  jmvemcnt  of  Ship  Court.  Three  year^, — 'U7, 
'98,  'UO.  Ah!  ktisiez-moi  plenrer  C€S  annees  viorUs,  Let  me  hnger  over 
tlicsc  three  ignored  years.  They  vrere  a  transition  time.  They  are  lost 
la  tlus  deeper  shadow  cast  by  the  vicious  bonfire  that  CharWs  roues  and 
bwQtim  ^h ted  up — a  shadow  shortly  to  be  dispel  led  l^y  the  purer  radiance 
of  an  Augustan  era  of  litemture.  Pcpys  and  Evelyn  aria  60  minute,  so 
lifehke,  that  between  their  wt»rti- pain  tings,  and  tlioae  of  tiie  Sptctator  and 
TtUler,  there  seems  a  great  black  blank. 

No  ficren-leagutt  boots  ure  ncceaaary  for  me  to  stride  back  to  my  subject, 
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and  to  the  1 


*  when  mv  little-bov-hor 


y  forming  hiK  carlieiit  acqtiiuntaiioe 
with  tlw  Old  BaOey  stciips,  I  siiid  that  1  wanted  those  hist  thrte  d 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Let  me  take  them,  and  endc-avoiir  to 
make  the  best  of  theni^  even  when  I  compress  some  of  their  characteristics 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  London  day. 

The  century,  tlicn,  is  on  its  List  legs.     The  tcvvn  seems  to  have  quite 

done  ^vith  the  Stuarts^  socially  speakings  although  politically  another  Stujii-t 

will  reign :  a  dethroned  Stiiart  is  actually  at  St,  Gei-mains^  maundering 

with  his  confe^Hsors,  and  conspiring  with  his  shabby  refugee  coiirtierj^ ;  thiiik- 

ing  half  of  aASiiAsinating  the  abhorred  Dutchman,  and  making  Pere  la  Chaise 

Aixhbisliop  of  Canterbury  in  partibits^  and  lialf  of  slinking  away  to  La 

Trappe,  wearing  a  hair  shirt,  and  doing  grave-digging  on  bis  own  account 

fur  good  and  all.  Politically,  too,  this  crooked -way  ed,  impracticable  Stuail's 

Bon  and  grandson  will  give  the  world  some  trouble  till  the  year  1788,  when, 

a  hundred  years  after  the  ICevolution,  a  worn-out,  ^/a^f'sensuahbt,  called  the 

Yoimg  Pretender,  dies  at  Eome,  leaving  a  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  York, 

ivho  survived  to  be  a  pensioner  of  George  the  Third,  and  bequeathed  to 

him  tliose  Stuart  papers,  which,  had    their  contents  been  known  at  the 

Cockpit,  Westniinfiter,  half  a  centur}^  b<:Jbre,  woidd  have  ca^nsed  the  fall  of 

many  a  head  fis  noble  as  Derwentwater's,  as  chivalrous  as  Charles  Ilatcliffe'H, 

and  broken  many  a  heart  as  loving  and  true  as  Flora  Macdonald'a  or  Lady 

Nitliisdidt/a.     But  with  the  Kestoration -Stuart  period,  London  town  bafl 

quite    done.     RoclieiiteT   has   died    penitent,   Buckingham   bankrupt   and 

forlorn.   Archbishop  Tenison  has  prc^ichcd  Nelly  Gvvymi'a  fimeral  sennon  ; 

Portsmoutli,  Davies,  are  no  more  heard  of;  Will  Chiffinch  can  procure  for 

kings  no  luore :  the  rigid  Dutchman  scorns  such  painted  children  of  dirt ; 

Barkxra,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  has  maiiicd   one    Fielding,  a  swindling 

cancatiuc  of  a  **  beau  ;  '^  Wycherly  \&  old  and  broken,  and  the  iron  of  the 

Fleet  lias  entered  into  his  soul ;  and  poor  noble  old  John  Dryden,  twitted 

as  a  renegade,  neglected,  unponsioned,  and  maligned,  is  savagely  writing 

tlie  finest  **  copy  "  lliat  has  issued  yet  from  that  grand  fertile  brain,  writing  it 

with  a  Sj3artau  fortitude  and  persistence,  and  ever  and  anon  giving  left- 

[legged  Jacob  Tonson  a  soimd  verbal  troimcing,  when  the  pubMsher  would 

I  palm  on  the  poet  clippc^d  moidores  for  milled  Jacobuses.     All,  little  boy 

'llogjirth,  you  will  see  Johnson  fifty  years  hencCj  listen  to  him  Ijchind  the 

curtain  in  tlic  twilight  room,  as  the  Jacobite  Bchoolman  i-aves  against  tlie 

cruelty  of  government  in  hanging  Doctor  Cameron  ;  but  you  ivill  never 

behold  John  Dry  den  ui  the  ilesh,  little  boy,  or  hear  him  at  WiUs's  on 

golden  Rummer  ofteiTioons,  tlie  undisputed  oracle  of  'ftits,  and  critics,  and 

poets.     The  horrible  Chancellor  Jeffries  (however  could  the  ruffian  have 

foimd  patience  and  temper  to  deliver  a  decree  in  Chancery^!)  ia  dead^  but 

he  lias  a  son  alive,   a  mke-hell,  Mohock  Lord  Jctnios,  %V'ho,  fcair  years 

hence,  will  be  imitlicitrud  in  a  scandalous  disturlkaiice  at  Di-}'(ieir  s  bouse, 

in  Gerrard  Sti'ect ;  the  poet's  corpse  lying  there.     There  are  brave  men 

hiu'd  at  work  for  the  nineteenth  century.     Isaac  Newton  is  working ;  in 

*D5  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint.     Pope  ia  b^inning  to  feel  his 
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poetic  feet  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  is  at  college,  Swift  hm  Lad  tlie  nan  oi 
Temple'8  libniry.  LeJy  has  tJircn^Ti  down  tlie  pencil ;  Knelier  has  taken 
it  lip  ;  and  James  Thoriiliill  ia  preparing  fur  vast  pprawlingB  on  ceilings, 
after  the  model  of  Yerrio  and  Lagnerre. 

Away  with  Restoration  reminiscences,  for  the  more  decent  oenttu-y  tliat 
is  to  come.  By  8th  and  Uth  Wilham  ILL,  Akitia  h  rained,  and  itft 
privileges  of  sanctnaiy  wholly  taken  away.  A  dreadlid.  oiitpoming  and 
scattering  of  ragged  rogues  and  niffians,  ciying  out  in  what  huff- cap  can* 
and  crambo  they  can  command,  that  dele n da  est  Carihago^  takes  place^  Foid 
reeking  taverns  disgorge  knavish  tatterdemalions,  soddened  with  iiscpe' 
baugh  and  Fpiced  HoUands,  cpieiidoua  or  laclirjmiose  with  poUition*  of 
**  mad  dog/*  **  angel's  food,'-  "  dj-agon*a  milk/'  and  *'  go-by-the-walL" . 
Stern  catchpolea  seize  tlie«e  inebriated  and  indebted  maltbugs,  and  drag 
liem  off"  to  the  Compters^,  or  to  Lndgate,  **  where  citizens  lie  in  durance, 
[irroimded  by  copies  of  their  freedon).'*  Ale  wives  acciistomed  to  mix  beer 
witJi  rosin  and  salt  deplore  the  loss  of  their  best  custoTners  ;  for  their  creed 
Pistor^  advice  to  Dame  Quickly,  "  Trust  none  ; "  and  the  debased 
Bgabonds  who  crowded  the  drinking-ahopa^ — if  tliey  diank  till  they  were 
a«  red  as  cocbs  and  little  iviser  than  their  comb.%  if  tliey  occasionally  cut 
one  another's  throats  in  front  of  the  bar,  or  stabbed  tlic  dmwer  for  refiuaing 
to  deliver  strong  waters  withotit  casli — could  sometimes  borrow,  and  some- 
times beg,  and  Rometimea  steal  money,  and  tlien  they  dratdv  and  paid.  No 
use  was  there  in  passing  bad  money  \xl  Alsiititi,  when  evcij  siuictuary  man 
and  woman  knew  how  to  coin  and  to  chp  iL  You  coiddn't  run  away  from 
ynur  lodgings  in  Alsatia,  for  bo  8oon  as  you  showed  yotir  nose  at  tlic 
Whitefriai's'  gate,  in  Fleet  Street,  Uic  Philistines  were  upon  you,  01 1 !  for 
the  niflianly  soldado!^,  the  copper  captains,  the  curl'd-pate  bi-aggart.s,  the 
poltixions  who  h[id  lost  their  ears  in  tlie  pillory,  and  swore  they  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  wind  of  a  cannon-sliot  at  Sedgemoor  1  Oh  I  for  tlie 
beauteous  alattems,  tlie  Phryncs  and  Af^paKias  of  this  Fleet  Street  Athens, 
with  tlicir  paint  and  their  black  visor  masques  ;  their  organ-pijje  head- 
dresses, their  low  stomachers,  and  their  high -heeled  slioejs;  the  trcsscB  of 
dead  men's  hair  tliey  thatched  their  poor  bald  crowns  withal  ;  the  live 
fools  HngH  and  necklaces  tliey  sportetl  between  taking  out  and  pawning  in  I 
Beggars,  cut-purses,  swindlers,  tavern-bilks,  broken  liff-gtiardsmen,  foreign 
counts,  native  highwaymen,  and  some  poor  hone^^t  unfortnnates,  tlic  victims 
of  a  Draconic  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  all  found  their  Patmos  trim  out 
to  be  u  mere  shilling  quicksand.  The  town  does  not  long  remain  troubled 
with  these  broken  sj^jars  and  tinibei-s  of  the  wrecked  «hip — once  a  tall 
caravel — llumanit}'.  Don't  yoii  remember  when  tlie  **IIo]y  Land"  of 
Gih^*s  was  pulled  down  to  build  New  Oxford  Street^  what  an  outciy 
'  as  to  where  tl^e  dij^possessed  Gilesians  were  to  find  shelter  ?  and  don't 
yoii  remember  liow  quickly  they  found  congenial  holes  and  comers  into 
which  to  subside — dirt  to  dirt,  disease  to  disease,  mjualor  to  i^qiialor,  rags  to 
nigs?  So  with  the  Alsatians.  A  miserable  oorapensation  is  made  to 
them  for  their  lost  Ranctiiary  by  tlie  statute  which  quaslies  all  foregone 
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executions  for  debts  undt-r  filty  pomids  ;  Imfc  tliey  soon  get  ,irrcstc*d  again-— ' 
ofton  for  fimns  not  much  more  than  iifty  pence — ^and^  being  laid  up  in 
hold,  starve  and  rot  miserably.  There  are  di"l)tiir8  in  Newgate,  there  are 
debtors  in  Ludgate  ;  in  the  Clink,  the  Borough,  Poultry,  and  Wood  Street 
Compters,  the  Marf^iidaea,  the  King's  Bench,  and  at  Westminster  Gate 
houses,  besides  innumerable  fipim^dng  houses,  or  ^'  spider's  webs,"  with 
idgns  like  inns,  such  as  the  **  Pled  Bull "  in  tlie  Borough,  and  the  *'  Angd  ** 
in  Ciuisitor  Street.  Little  boy  Hogarth  will  hare  mucli  to  ebsen'e  about 
prisonB  and  prisoners  when  he  is  grown  to  be  a  man.  Many 
Alsatiana  take  refiige  in  tlie  Southwark  ^lint,  likewise,  and  by  the 
Kime  statute  deprived  of  its  sancttiaiy  ;  but  which,  in  some  underhand 
,  manner — perliaps  fi-om  there  Ix^ing  only  one  bridge  into  Houthwark,  and 
that  rotten— contrives  to  evade  it  till  kte  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  Coin- 
ing  floiuishes  thenceforth  more  than  ever  in  the  Mint;  the  science  of 
Water  Laue  being  added  to  the  ex]>erience  fif  St.  Slai-y  Overy,  and  both 
b<*ing  aided,  perliaps,  by  the  ancient  numismatic  tracbtionis  of  the  place. 
More  of  the  Alsatians  ai'e  caught  up  by  alguazils  of  the  criminal  law,  and, 
after  a  brief  Bojoum  at  Newgate,  **  patibnlate "  at  Justice  Hall,  and 
even tuidly  make  that  sad  journey  up  Ilolboni  Hill  in  a  cart,  stoiiifutig  for  a 
refresher  at  tlie  Bowl  House,  St.  Giles's  Pound — alas!  it  is  not  always 
staying  for  his  liquor  that  will  save  the  gaiddler  of  Bawtree  from  hangings 
and  BO  end  at  Ty]>um-  Some,  too,  go  a-begging  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
roannfactui*e  some  highly  remmierative  mutilations  and  ulcers/  Ajid  stJiue, 
a  veiy  few,  tired  of  tlie  draff  and  hiLsks  in  Akatia,  go  back  to  tlieir  fathers, 
and  are  forgiven.  In  this  hard  world,  whose  membei^  only  see  the  appli- 
cation of  paitibles  that  teach  us  love  mid  mercy  on  Sundays,  it  is  easier  to 
find  prodigals  to  repent  tlian  fathers  to  iiirgivc.  Btit  £c)T  our  hope  and 
comfort,  that  parable  has  another  and  a  Ingher  meflniug. 

AJsatia  was  linked  hand  in  glove  with  the  Court  of  the  Restoration, 
'Twas  ofVen  but  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  backstairs  of  Wliitehall,  and  many  a 
great  courtier,  mined  at  b»isset  with  the  king  and  IiLs  beauties  the  night 
before,  found  his  level  on  the  morrow  in  tliis  vile  alum-playing  butt, 
playing  cards  on  a  broken  pair  of  bellows.  But  now,  1G97,  Whitehall 
itself  is  gone*  The  major  part  of  the  enonnous  pile  went  by  lire  in  *91 ; 
now  the  rest,  or  all  but  Holhein^s  Gate,  and  the  blood-stained  Banqueting- 
hoiise,  lias  fallen  a  prey  to  tlie  **  de^'ouring  element." 

Whitehall,  tlien,  has  gone  by  tbe  board.  In  vain  now  to  look  for  Horn 
Chamber,  or  Cabinet  Room,  or  the  stone  gallery  that  ilanked  Privy  Gar* 
den,  where  tlie  imperious,  depraved  Louise  de  la  Qiierouaille,  Ducliesa 
of  Port-prmoutb,  hved  amid  *'  French  tapestry,  Japan  cabineta,  screens,  pen- 
dule  clocks,  great  vases  of  wi^ought  plate,  table  stands,  chimney  fitrniture, 
acx)ncea,  bi-anches,  brasenera,  all  of  maseive  silver^  and  out  of  number."  All 
these  things,  worthy  Mastf r  Evelyn,  of  Sayea  Court,  Deptfoixl  (who  alxiut 
tliis  time  lias  let  his  said  mansion  and  gi'ound  to  Peter  Velike,  czar  of 
Muscovy,  and  thinks  him  but  an  evil  tenant,  with  liis  tmcouth,  tmcleanly 
fiuaisaii  &^ions,  his  driviiig  of  wheelbarrows  thrmigh  neatly-trimmed 
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^flg«i  and  quitting  over  polifilied  andirons,  and  gorging  himself  with 
■  Taw  turnips  slicod  in  brandy) — woi-thy,  Heiitentious  Evelyn  ftLall  see  tliese 
P  things  no  more.  Nay,  nor  that  **  glorious  gallery,"  quoted  fi-om  his  de- 
scription innumerable  times,  Avlierc  waa  the  dissolute  king  "  sitting  toying 
irith  his  concubines,  Port^nouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine^  d-c. ;  a  French 
boy  singing  love-songs,  wliilst  about  twenty  of  the  great  eomliers  and  others 
vrere  at  baBsel  round  a  lai-ge  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  2,000/.  in  gold  before 
thera.     8ix  days  after,  all  was  in  the  dust.'*     And  worse. 

Little  boy  Ilogatih,  you  fihall  often  pajw  by  flie  bnn(|neting- house  — 
ay,   and    admire    iran«    Holbein's    woudi^ous    gate    of  red     brick,    tes- 
«i*!at«i  in   quaint  and  beauteous  design;  of  wfdch  the  fragments,  when 
the  pate  was  pidled  down  in   1760,  were  Tx^^ed  by  William,  Duke  of 
Ctunh»?rland,  and  the  pieces  numbered,  with  the  project  of  liaving  them 
transferred  to  Windi*f»r  park  and  there  re-ereeted  its  a  royal  ducal  lodge. 
lint  the  project  waJ5  never  carrit^d  out,  and  the  duke    probably  forgot 
all  nbout  it,  or  icnmd  something  more  worth  l^egglng  for  tlian  a  kit  of  old 
building  materials.      80  exit  Whitehall  pfdace :  buttery,  l^akehouse,   wo^id 
and  eoal  yard»,  spicery,  charcoabhouse,  king's  pri\*}'  cellar,  council  cham- 
Ix-r,  health -mone}^  of!ice,  and  other  frippcrieji  in  stone.   It  must  have  been 
A  grand  place,  even  aa  the  heterogeneous  pile  that  existed  in  AYilliani 
Dulchrrian'a  time ;  but  if  James  or  Charles  bad  possessed  the  funds  to 
rebuild   it  nccording  to  Inigo   Jones's   magmficent  plan,   of  which   the 
hanqueling-hou5*e  in  but  an  instalment,  the  palace  of  Wluteliall   would 
liave  put  to  the  blu*h  the  BatliR  of  Diocletian,  the  golden  house  of  Nero — 
yen,  and  tlie    tem[)!e  which  Erostratus   burnt,  to  prove  tlmt  all  things 
were  vanity,  even  to  incendiarism. 

Will  it  please  yrm  to  walk  into  the  city,  now  that  we  have  done  with 
reatminster,  any  day  in  these  three  years  of  the  moribinid  iteventeenth 
ndiry.    London  is  busy  enoTigli,  noiny  enougliy  dirty  enough  1  but  not  so 
tnioky.     Tiiere  IB  little  or  no  ft»ot  pavement ;  but  tliere  arc  plenty  of  poBta 
and  plenh^  of  keruud^ — tliree  hundred  and  eleven,  I  think,  between  New- 
gale  and  Charing  Cro!?s.      When  tbe  Immorous  operation,  res<^>rted  to  with 
trijly  frequency  about  this  time,  of  whi[>ping  a  man  at  the  cart's  tail,  takes 
^siet',  the  hangman  gives  tlie  p»oor  wretch  a  la«h  at  every  kennel  the  near 
ivheel  of  the  cart  giates  against.     NeTi^te  to  Ludgnte,  Charing  Cross  to 
the  **Ct>ckpit*'  at  Westminnter,  are  considered  the  mildest  pilgriinnges  to 
be  ondergone  by  these  pofjr  flagellated  knaves;  but  Cliarjng  to  Newgate  is 
^e  real  via  dolorosa  of  8tript*s.     That  pilgrimage  was  reserved  for  the 
drrrat  ol»ject8  ff  political  hatred  and  vengeance  in  James  TI.*s  ri'ign — f>r 
lltus  Gates  and  Thomas  Dargerfiuld.     Tiie  former  abominable  bar  and 
perjurer,  stripped  of  bis  ambrosia!  periwig  and  rustling  silk  canonicals, 
turnip  out  of  his  lodgings  iu  Whitehall,  and  reduced  to  the  very  last  of  the 
Inst,  is  tried  and  sentenced,  and  is  very  nearly  scoui^ed  to  death.     He  ia 
t*>  pay  an  enormous  fme  besides,  and  is  to  lie  in  Newgate  for  the  retnainder 
of  his  life*      I  wonder  that  like  **  flagrant  Tutcliin,"  wljen  shuddering 
luider  a  seutcuce  almost  as  frightfiiJ,  he  did  not  petition  to  be  hanged :  yet 
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tJierc  seeniB  to  be  an  indoniitable  biill-headed,  bull-backed  pciwer  of  endui 
ranee  about  this  man  Gates — thit  sham  doctor  of  divinity,  this  Judaa  epf^ 
of  Douai  and  St.  Omer,  this  bmkeji  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war,  this  living, 
breathing,  incarnate  Lie — that  enables  him  to  undergo  his  punishment,  and 
to  g(^t  over  its  efftcls  somehow.      lie  has  not  lain  long  in  Newgate,  getting 
hifi  scared  back  healed  as  best  he  may,  when  haply,  in  **  pudding-time/' 
comes  Dutch  William  the  DeHverer,     Oat<^*8  scourging  was  evidently 
alhided  to  when  provision  was  made  in  the  Bill  of  Kighta  against  **  cruel  ^ 
and  unusual  punishment.H/*   The  heavy  doors  of  Newgate  open  wide  for  Titus, 
'wlio  once  more  dona  bis  wig  and  canonicals.     RefltK^tive  perscjiis  do  not  be* 
lievo  in  the  perjiu-ed  scoundrel  any  more,  and  he  is  seMom  swom^  I  should 
opine,  of  the  common  jury  or  the  crowner'a  quest.    He  has  **  taken  the  book 
ia  his  right  Imnd/'  and  kisseil  it  once   too   often.     By  a  section  of  the  * 
serious  world,  who  yet  place  implicit  faith  in  all  Sir  Edmondbuiy  God- 
frey's wounds,  and  take  the  inscription  on  the  I^Ionument  of  Fish  Street 
HiU  as  law  and  gospel,  Titus  Gates  b  regarded  as  a  species  of  Protestant 
martyi* — of  a  sorry,  slippery  kind,  may  be,  but,  at  all  events,  as  one  wlio 
haa  sufTercd  sorely  for  the  good  cause.     The  government  repension  him  ; 
he  grows  fat  and  bloated,  and  if  Tom  Brown  is  to  be  believed  (Misc^i'* 
lauies,  1  G97)»  Doctor  Oatas,  about  tlie  time  of  Hogarth's  birth,  marries  a 
rich  city  widow  of  Jewin  Street. 

DiiTerent,  and  not  so  prosjx>rou«,  is  the  end  of  tlie  assistant  villain, 
Dangerfield.     He,  too,  is  whippt^d  neai-ly  out  of  his  skin,  and  within  a 
tattered  inch  of  his  miserable  hfe ;  but  his  sentence  Qiids  before  Newgate 
l\  reached,  and  he  is  being  taken   to  that  prison    in   a   hackney-coach, 
when  tlie  hangman's  assistants  stop  the  vt-hicle  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Coflec- 
houK?,  to  give  the  poor,  tired,   mangled   wretch  a  drink.     Steps  out  of 
the  coffee-house  one  Mr,  Francis,  a  counsel  learaed  in  the  law  of  Gravs 
Inn  aforesaid,   and  who  luis  probably  been  tiiking  a  Jlask  tc>o  much   at 
the  coffee-house.    He  is  an  ardent  anti-plot  man,  and  in  a  railing  tone 
and   Newmarket   phnu'^i*    asks    Dangcrtield    whether   lie   has    **  iim    his 
beat  and  how  he  likes  it."     The  bleeding  object  in  the  coach,  revived  to 
pristine  ruffianism  by  the  liquor  his  gaolers  have  given  him,  answei-s  wilh 
a  flood  of  ribald  execi*ations — bad  Luiguage  could  surely  be  tolerated  in 
one  BO  evilly  intreated  as  he   had  been  tlxat  morning — whereu|)on  the 
barrister  in  a  rage  makes  a  lunge  at  Dangertield's  face,  with  a  bamboo 
cane,  and  strikes  one  of  his  eyes  out.     In  the  fevered  state  of  the  man*s 
blood,  er)^sipelas  sets  in,  and  Dangerfield  shortly  afterwartis  gives  the  world 
a  good  riddance  (thongh  it  were  better  llie  hangman  had  done  it  outright 
wiOi  a  halter)  and  dies.     The  most  curiouis  thing  is,  that  Francis  was  tried 
and  executed  at  Tyburn  for  tlie  murder  of  this  i^Tctched,  scourged,  blinded 
perjurer.    He  was  most  likely  tried  by  a  strong  Protestant  jury,  who  (very 
justly)  fomid  him  giiilty  on  the  facts,  but  w^ould  very  probably  have  found 
him  guilty  against  the  fa^^ts,  to  show  their  Protestant  feehng  and  belief  in 
the  Popish  plot;  but  I  say  tlie  thing  is  curious,  seeing  that  the  Cro^vn  did 
not  exerciae  ita  prerogative  of  mercy  and  pardon  to  Francis,  who  was  a 
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I  gentleman  of  good  faDiily,  and  manifestly  of  tlxe  court  way  of  tliinldng, 

iThe  conclusion  is:  eiflier  that  there  was  more  impartial  justice  io  the 

pcign  of  Jame3  11.  than  we  huvc  given  tliat  bad  time  credit  for,  or  that  the 

,  court  let  Fmncia  swing  through  fear  of  the  mob.     You  see  diat  the  mob  in 

Llliooe  days  did  not  hke  to  be  baulked  of  a  sliow,  and  that  the  mob  derived 

equal  pleasure  from  seeing  Francis  hanged  aa  from  seeing  Bangerfidd 

Tvhipped.     The  moral  of  this  apologue  iii>  that  Gates  and  Dangerfield  being 

Tery  much  alike  in  roguery ,  especially  Oatca,  one  got  not  quite  bo  miich 

Od  he  deser%^ed,    and   die   other  not  quite  enough ;  wliich  has  been  the 

case  in  many  other  instance's  that  have  occurred  in  socictyj  both  vulgar 

bAnd  polite,  since  the  dnys  of  WiUiam  III. 

There,  I  land  you  at  Temple  Bar^  on  whose  gory  spikes  are  tlic  heads  of 

the  last  conspirators  against  William  the  Dutchman's  life.     "  Forsitan  H 

nobti^^'  whispered  Goldsmith  slyly  to  Johnson  as  they  gazed  up  at  tlio 

heads  whicli,  late  in  the  reiga  of  George  lU.,  yet  rotted  on  those  fat^l 

spikes.     We  will  not  linger  at  Temple  Bar  now.     Little  boy  Hogarth, 

i  years  hence,  will  take  us  Iwick wards  and  forwards  through  it  hundreds  of 

f^mes.     The  three  last  years  of  century  seventeen  glide  away  from  me. 

Plumed  hat-^,  yc  are  henceforth  to  be  coeked.     Swords,  ye  Fliall  bo  worn 

<UagonaIly,  not  horizontally.    Puffed  sleeves,  ye  must  give  place  to  ruffles. 

I  Knickerbocker  breeches,  with  rosettes  at  the  knees,  ye  must  be  superseded 

"by  smalls  and  rolled  stockings.     Shoe-bows,  the  era  of  buckles  is  coming. 

Justaucorps,  flapped  waistcoats  will  drive  you  from  the  field.      Falling 

rids,  your  rivals  are  to  be  cravats  of  Mechlin  lace.     Carlovingian  peri- 

riga,  the  Ramilhea'  wig  is  imminent.     Elkanali  Settles,  greater  city  poeti 

Eftre  to  sing  the  praise  of  city  custards.     Claude  du  Val  and  Colonel  Jack, 

[greater  thit^ves  \vill  swing  in  the  greater  reign  tliat  is  to  come.     And 

'nmke   up,  Httlc  boy  Hogarth,  for  Wiiham   the   Dutchman  him   broken 

Lis  collar-bone,  and  lies  sick  to  dcatli  at  Kensington.      The  seventeenth 

Lcentury  is  gone  and  passed.     In  1703  WiHiara  dies,  and  the  Princess  of 

exmark  rdgns  in  his  stead.     Up,  little  boy  Hogarth  1  gi*ow  stout  and 

liall — ^you  have  to  be  bound  *prentice  and  learn  tlie  mystery  of  tlie  crosfl- 

'Tiatch  and  the  double  c)7>her.     Up,  baby  Hogartli,  there  is  glorious  work 

icT  you  to  do  ! 
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Abovs  the  trailing  mignonette 
That  decVd  the  windowHolly 

A  ladj  sat,  with  lips  firm-set. 
And  looks  of  earnest  will : 

Four  decades  o'er  her  Me  had  met, 
And  left  her  lorelj  still. 


Not  to  the  radiant  firmameent, 
Not  to  the  garden's  giaoe, 

The  courses  of  her  mind  were  bent, 
Bat  where,  with  sweetest  ^Kse, 

Forth  firom  the  other  window  leant 
The  daughter  of  the  place. 


Thus  ran  her  thoughts :  '*  O  wretched  day ! 

When  She  was  bora  so  fair: 
Well  could  I  let  mj  charms  decay, 

If  she  were  not  their  heir ; 
I  loathe  the  sunbeams  as  they  play 

About  her  golden  hair. 


"  Yet  why  ?   she  is  too  good,  too  mild, 

So  madly  to  aspire; 
lie  is  no  boy  to  be  beguil'd 

By  sparks  of  coloured  fire : 
I  will  not  dream  a  pretty  child 

Can  mar  my  deep  desire. 


"  Her  fatherless  and  lonely  days 
Are  sere  before  their  time: 

In  scenes  of  gaiety  and  praise 
She  will  r^ain  her  prime, 

And  cease  to  haimt  these  wooded  ways 
With  sentimental  rhyme." 
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"  Was  it  for  this  her  baby  arms 
About  my  neck  were  flung? 

Was  it  for  this  I  found  such  charms 
In  her  uncertain  tongue? 

Was  it  for  this  those  vain  alarms 
My  mother-soul  unstrung? 


"  Oh,  horrible  !  to  wish  my  child — 
My  sole  one  left — ^unborn, 

And,  seeing  her  so  meek  and  mild, 
To  hold  such  gifts  in  scorn; 

My  nature  is  grown  waste  and  wild. 
My  heart  with  fury  torn!" 


Speechless — enchanted  to  the  spot— 
The  girl  could  scarce  divine 

The  whole  disaster  of  her  lot, — 
But  without  sound  or  sign 

She  cried,  "O  Mother!  love  him  not;- 
Oh  I  let  his  love  be  mine ! 


"  You  have  had  years  of  full  delight, 
Your  girlhood's  paasion-dreani 

Was  realized  to  touch  and  sight 
As  bright  as  it  could  seem; — 

And  now  you  interpose,  like  Night, 
Before  my  life's  first  gleam. 


"  Yet  you  were  once  what  I  am  now,- 
You  wore  your  maiden  prize; 

You  told  me  of  my  Father,  how 
You  lived  but  in  his  eyes; — 

You  spoke  of  the  perpetual  vow, 
The  troth  that  never  dies. 


"  Dear  Mother !  dearer,  kinder  far. 
If  by  my  childhood's  bed 
Your  care  had  never  stood  to  bar 

Misfortune  ftom  my  head; — 
But  laid  me  where  my  brothers  are. 
Among  the  quiet  dead. 


"  Dear  child  t  he  cornea.— Kftj,  bluih  not  to 
To  hAve  yotar  secret  known  :  •' 
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"  Ah  !  Vfhj  not  die  ?     This  cruel  strife. 

Can  thus — ^thus  only — cease? 
Dear  God !  take  home  this  erring  Qfe-* 

This  struggling  soul  release: 
From  Heaven,  perchance,  upon  his  wife 

I  might  look  down  in  peace." 


That  prayer — ^like  some  electric  flame, 

Struck  with  resistless  force 
The  lady's  agitated  frame,— 

Nor  halted  in  its  course, 
TiU  her  hard  pride  was  turned  to  shamei 

Her  passion  to  remorse. 


She  spoke — ^her  words  were  very  low, 

But  resolute  in  tone — 
''Dear  child!   he  comes. — ^Nay,  blush  not  so 

To  have  your  secret  known: 
'Tis  best,  'tis  best,  that  I  should  go*- 

And  leave  you  here  alone." 


Then,  as  his  steps  grew  near  and  £i8t, 

Her  hand  was  on  the  door, 
Her  heart  by  holy  grace  had  cast 

The  demon  from  its  core,— 
And  on  the  threshold  calm  she  pass'd 

The  man  she  loved  no  more. 

B.  MONCXTON  MiLNES. 
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"  Aathcnlic  tidings  of  i^^^^sible  things  ; — 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  cv^er'-duntijr  jKiwer, 
And  <^eiitrai  peace  Bubsitjtitig  at  tlio  heskTt 
Of  endlcsa  agitatioiL" — TiiE  ExcyHsioN. 


CHATTER  IL 

Ponds  and  rock-pools— Our  ncccsFaiy  tackle— Wimbledon  C^^mmon — Eiirly  m(Miiorie»— 
Guat  lance—En toniratnica  and  tlieir  paradoxes — Races  of  animals  dispcntiini*  vnth 
tlio  Fterncr  flex^Iiisigiiitifanco  of  maIes^Volvo3t  glolmtor :  is  it  an  animal  ? — 
Plantii  swimming  Irke  anlinnk — Aninial  r^rogpos»ioiis— The  Dyti^cus  and  its 
lana — The  dmgtan-fly  lana— -MoUubc*  and  fh«k  egg»— Polyp&s,  and  haw  to  find 
them — A  new  puly|>c,  H^'hi^  rubra — ^Nest-bmlding  fish — Otjiitcmpt  replaced  by 
reverence. 

The  day  is  bright  ynih  a  late  autumn  m\\ ;  the  sky  is  clear  witli  a  keen 
auttimn  wind^  which  Ja*h«i  oiir  blood  into  a  canter  as  we  press  against 
it,  and  the  cantering  blood  sets  th§  tliouglita  into  hurrying  excitement, 
Wimbledon  Common  is  not  far  off;  its  five  thousrind  a<ire3  of  undulating 
heather,  furze,  and  fern  tempt  us  acroRs  it,  health  streaming  in  at  qy^tj 
step  as  we  snniT  the  keen  breeze.  We  ai*e  tempted  ako  to  bring  net  imd 
wide- mouthed  jar,  to  nuisadc  ita  many  iK«ids  for  visdble  and  invisible 
wonders. 

Ponds,  indeed,  ar©  not  so  rich  and  lorely  as  rock-pook ;  the  heath  is 
lew  alluring  than  the  coast — our  dear-loved  coast^  with  it^  gleaming  myslei-y, 
the  sea,  and  its  sweeps  of  sand,  ita  reefs,  its  dripping  boulders.  I  admit 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  ponds;  hut^  you  see,  we  are  not  near  the 
coast,  and  the  heath  is  close  at  hand.  Nay,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  I 
should  object  to  d\varfing  comparisons.  It  argues  a  pitiful  thinness  of 
nature  (and  the  majority  in  this  respect  are  lean)  when  present  excellence 
is  depreciated  because  some  grcjiter  excellence  is  to  be  fouiid  elsewhere. 
We  are  not  elsewhere;  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  is  here. 
Because  oura  is  not  the  Elizabethan  age,  shall  we  express  no  reverence  for 
our  great  men,  but  reserve  it  for  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Raleigh,  whose 
traditional  renown  must  overshadow  our  contemporaries  ?  Not  so.  To 
each  age  its  honour.  Let  us  be  tliankful  for  all  greatness,  past  or  present^ 
and  never  speak  slightingly  of  noble  work,  or  honest  endeavour,  because  it 
is  not,  or  we  choose  to  wiy  it  is  not,  equal  to  something  else.  No  com- 
parisons then,  I  hi^g*  If  I  said  ponds  were  finer  tlian  rock-pools,  you 
might  demur;  but  I  only  say  ponds  are  excellent  things,  let  ua  dabble  in 
them ;  ponds  are  rich  in  wonders,  let  us  enjoy  them. 
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Aiid  first  W€  muBt  look  to  awt  tackle.  It  is  extremd  j  simple,  A  land- 
ing-net,  lined  with  muslin ;  a,  wide-moutiied  glass  jar,  say  a  foot  lugh  End 
six  inchca  in  diameter,  but  the  Bize  optional,  with  a  bit  of  string  tied  under 
the  lip,  and  forming  a  loop  over  the  top,  to  serve  an  a  liandle  whicli  wiO  let 
the  jar  swlag  without  ajiilling  the  water ;  a  camel-hair  brush ;  a  quinine 
bottle,  or  any  wideHaw>utlied  phial,  for  worms  and  tiny  animals  which 
yon  desii'e  to  ko^  iM^mraled  irom  the  dangers  and  coniusions  of  the 
larger  jar;  and  ivbeG  to  thesie  a  pocket  lena  Ls  added,  our  equipment  ig 
complete. 

As  we  emerge  upon  the  common,  and  tstrnd  itn  ifwingy  heather,  what  a 
wild  wind  dashes  ihe  hair  into  our  eyos,  and  the  blood  into  our  cheeks  1 
and  what  a  fine  sweep  x*f  horizon  lies  bdbre  ub!  The  lingering  splendours 
and  the  beautiiiil  decay«  of  autumn  vary  tl*e  soene,  and  touch  it  with  a  certain 
pensive  charm.  The  ferns  mingle  harmoniously  tlieir  rich  browns  with 
the  dark  green  of  the  furze,  now  robbed  of  its  golden  siimmer-glory,  but 
still  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  ex(juisite  to  memory.  Tlie  gaimt  windmill  on 
tlie  rising  ground  is  stretching  its  stiff,  staiTed  ai-nis  into  the  silent  fiir:  a 
landmark  ibr  tlie  wanderer,  a  landmark,  too,  tor  the  wandei'ing  mind,  s^ince 
it  senses  to  recall  the  dim  eai'ly  feelings  and  sweet  broken  associations  of  a 
childhood  when  we  gaxed  at  it  with  awe,,  and  lif^tened  to  the  rushing  of 
ita  mighty  arms.  Ah  I  weU  may  the  mind  with  the  sweet  insistjmce  of 
ndneiss  linger  on  those  scenes  of  the  irrecoverable  past,  and  try,  by  lingering 
there,  to  feel  that  it  is  not  wholly  lost,  wholly  irrecoverable,  vanished  for 
ever  from  the  Life  which,  as  these  decays  of  autumn  and  tlicse  changing 
trees  too  feelingly  remind  us,  is  gliding  away,  leaving  our  cherished 
ambitions  still  unfulfilled,  and  our  deeper  aflcctions  atill  but  hiiU  exprei«ed. 
The  vanijdung  vimous  of  elapsing  life  bring  with  them  thoughts  which  lie 
too  deep  for  iaars-  and  this  windmill  recalls  such  viaions  by  the  subtle 
laws  of  anoeaatioD.  Let  ws  go  towards  it,  and  stand  once  more  under  its 
shadow.  See  tiie  intelligent  and  taiOess  sheep-dog  which  Jtwunds  out  at 
our  npproaolt,  «ager  and  minatory ;  now  his  quick  eye  at  once  recognizes 
that  we  are  neither  tramps,  nor  thieves,  and  he  ceases  barkiJig  to  commence 
a  lively  interchange  of  sniJls  and  amenities  with  our  Pug,  who  stems  also 
glad  of  a  passing  interchange  of  commonplace  remarks.  While  these 
dogB  travel  over  each  other's  minds,  let  us  sun  otu'selves  upon  this  bench, 
and  look  down  on  the  embrowned  valley,  with  its  gipsy  encampment, — 
or  ibhroad  on  the  purple  Surrey  hills,  or  the  varied- 1 in t4?d  trees  of 
Combe  Wrjod  Mid  Richmond  Park.  Tliere  are  not  many  auch  prospects 
#0  aear  London.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sun,  we  must  not  linger  here :  tlie 
IHfind  10  BWiich  too  aBalytioai  in  its  remarks ;  and,  moreover,  we  came  out 
to  himt. 

Here  is  a  pond  with  a  mantling  srnrface  of  green  pK>mise.  Dip  the  jar 
iolo  Hie  water.  Hold  it  now  up  to  the  light,  and  you  will  see  an  immense 
variety  of  tiny  animals  swimming  alxjut.  Some  are  hu*ge  enough  to  be  re- 
cognized at  ouce ;  others  require  a  pocket-lena,  unless  familiarity  has  already 
CDnbled  yon  to  infer  the  forms  you  cannot  distinctly  see.    Here  (Fig.  7) 
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are  two    larvm   (or  gnibs)    of   the   common  gnat.      That  large-lieadecl 
feUuw  {k)  bobbing  about  with  siidi  grotesque  movements,  is  very  near  the 

Fig.  7. 


LAavje  or  the  Gsat  in  tvro  dfiflei'ent  itagwi  of  devekiprnt^iil  (MA^tk-d). 

last,  stage  of  las  metaDiorplio»ia ;  and  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  you  may 
see  him  cast  aside  this  mask  {larva  means  a  mask),  and  emerge  a  perfect 
insect.  The  other  (b)  is  in  a  much  less  matured  condition,  but  Icada  an 
active  predatory  hie,  jerking  through  tlie  water,  and  tasteoing  to  tlie  sterna 
of  weed  or  Rides  of  t3ie  jar  by  means  <jf  the  tiny  hooks  at  the  end  ol  its 
taib  The  hairy  append nge  forming  the  angle  is  not  another  tail,  but  a 
breathing  apparatus.  _..^  , 


,  8. 


Crrtors. 

0  birg«  nntennie;  &  stimUor  do.; 

t  egg-sacs  (itAtfiUHoil), 


ii  i%sis ;  e  dijs^liTH  tube  (AJaiiiiiJlcd). 


Observe,  also,  those  grotesque  Enimno&traca^^  popularly  caOed  ■**  water- 
fleas,"  altliough,  as  you  peixcivc,  tliey  Imve  little  resemblance  in  form  vr 
manners  to  our  iamiliar  (somewhat  too  iimiiiiar)  bedfellows.  This  (Fig.  8) 
is  a  C^clopSy  with  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  ita  forehead,  and  carrying 
two  sacs,  filled  witli  egga,  like  panniers.  You  observe  he  has  no  legaj 
or,  rather,  legs  and  arms  are  hoisted  up  to  the  head,  and  become 
antenniB  {or  feelers).      Here  (Fig.  !))  is   a  Daphnia^  grotesque  enough, 

*  EHtomostrdta  {(torn  ejitcrimts.nn  inR?ct,  and  ofitraron^  a  i^hdl)  are  not  rcallr  in^ecw, 
hut  belong'  to  the  samo  large  group  of  aniuiah  as  Ihc  lobster,  the  crab,  or  the  «hrimp. 
I.e.  ciTiKtueeaTis. 
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Fig.  10, 


f>  ^_,^ 


tTi rowing  up  his  arms  in  astonMied  awkwardness,  and  Iceepiug  liis  legs 
actively   at  work  inside  tlie  alidl — as  respii'ators,   in  fact.      Here  (Fig. 
10)    ia  an  Eun/cercus^    leas  grotesque^  and  with   a   ujucli   Bmaller  oye* 
■Talking  of  eyes,   tliere  is  one  of  these 
Entomoati'ac4i  named  Poli/phemuSf  whose 
head  is  aU   eye;    and  another,  named 
Cfjltipts^  who  has  no  head  at  all.     Other 
paradoxes   and   wonders  are    presentetl 
by  this  interesting  gro^ip  of  animals ;  * 
but  I  hey  all  sink  into  insigmlicance  beside 
the  pamdox  of  the  araazonian  entomo- 
Ktracon,  the  Apus^a  race  which  dispenses 
witli  masculine  services  altogether,  a  race 
of  which  there  are  no  males  I 

I  well  remember  tlie  plrasanfc  even- 
ing on  which  I  first  made  the  personal 

acquaintance  of  this  amazing  amazon.  It  was  at  Munich^  and  in  the 
house  of  ft  celebrated  naturalist,  in  whose  garden  an  agreeable  aesemVilage 
of  poets,  protessors,  and  their  wives,  sauntered  in  the  light  of  a  Betting 
«un,  breaking  up  into  gioups  and  tcfes-n-(ckSy  to  re-form  into  larger 
groups.  We  had  taken  coffee  under  the  bi*anching  coolness  of  trees, 
and  were  now  loitering  through  the  brief  interval  till  Bupper.  Our  host 
had  just  retiuned  from  an  cjcpedition  of  some  fiily  miles  to  a  pai'licular 
pond,  known  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Apus.  He  had  made  this  journey 
because  the  race,  although  prolific,  is  rare,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  every 
spot.  For  tliree  successive  years  had  he  gone  to  the  same  pond,  in  quest 
of  the  male :  but  no  male  was  to  be  ibund  among  thousands  of  egg- bearing 
females,  some  of  which  he  had  brought  away  with  h'mij  and  was  showing 
us.  We  were  amused  to  see  tlicm  swimming  about,  sometimes  on  their 
backs^  using  iheir  long  oars,  sometimes  floating,  but  always  incessantly 
^itating  the  water  with  their  ten  pairs  of  breathing  legs ;  and  the  ladies, 
athered  round  the  jar,  were  hugely  elated  at  the  idea  of  animals  getting 
rid  altogether  of  the  sterner  sex — clearly  a  useless  incumbrance  in  the 
scheme  of  things ! 

The  fact  that  no  male  Apus  has  yet  been  found  is  not  without  precedent. 
Lef»n  Diifcmr,  the  celebrated  entomologist,  declares  that  he  uever  found  the 
male  of  the  gall  insect  {Diploiepis  galLiB  tinctoriw)^  though  he  has  examioed 
Uiousands :  they  were  all  females,  and  bore  well -developed  ^g^H  on 
emerging  from  the  gall-nut  in  which  their  infancy  had  passed.  In  two 
other  species  of  gaU  insect — C^/ntps  diuisa  and  Ct/ nips  folii — Har tig  says 
be  was  unable  to  find  a  male ;  and  he  examined  about  tliirteen  thousand. 
Brogniart  never  found  the  male  of  another  entomo«tracon  (Limnadia  gigas)^ 
nor  could  Jurine  find  that  of  our  Poh/phanus.     These  negatives  prove,  at 


♦  The  Ptudent  wiU  find  ample  information  in  Bairi>*«  British  EntomoHracOj  pnV 
lithcd  hy  rhc  Ihiy  SoLncty. 
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Isiiit,  ibat  if  the  male«  exist  at  sdl^  Ui^y  must  be  cxceasively  rirei  Juw!  ' 
•emcos  can  l»e  di^^n^ed  with;  a  conelusiDn  wliioh  beeomcs  acceptable ^ 
Tflien  ire  learn  tlmt  beea,  moths,  plant-lioe  {Apfud^\  and  our  groteaqiie 
friend  Dnphnia  (Fig.  9)  lay  eggs  which  may  be  reared  apart,  iviD  develop  , 
into  females,  and  these  will  produce  eggs  which  "w ill  in  turn  produce  otlier 
females,  and  bo  on,  generation  after  generadooy  although  each  animal  be 
reared  In  a  v^Ottel  apart  from  all  others. 

While  on  thia  subject,  I  cannot  Ibrbear  naaking  a  reflection.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  our  sex  cuts  l)Ut  a  poor  figure  in  some  gi'eat  fiiniilii3a. 
If  the  male  id  in  ginne  families  gi*ander,  fiercer,  more  splendid,  and  more 
highly  endowed  tJajm  tli(^  female,  th.m  occasional  superiority  is  more  than 
couriterlxilanced  by  the  fit  ill  gieater  ii3&rtorily  of  the  sex  in  other  fmmWt!^ 
The  male  i»  often  but  a  coiiteiBptible  partner,  puny  in  ^ise,  iasagnifieant  m 
powers,  stinted  even  of  a  due  allowance  of  orgaos.  If  th«  peaaock  and  tlie 
pheai^mt  swagger  in  greater  splendour,  what  a  pitiful  creature  is  the  male 
fidcon — no  lldconer  will  look  at  him.  And  what  is  tiie  drone  comjKired 
with  the  queen  bee,  or  even  with  the  workers?  lATiat  figure  does  the 
male  spider  make  beside  his  lar^  and  irascible  fenude^ — who  not  imfe- 
quently  eats  him  ?  Nay,  wcttve  than  this,  what  can  be  said  tor  tbe  male 
Rotiier,  the  male  Barnacle,  flie  male  Lesrniea — geutlemtii  who  cannot  eva*. 
boast  of  a  perfect  digestive  apparatusj  sometimes  no«t  of  a  digestive  oi^giA 
at  all  ?  Nor  ia  tiiis  meagjeBefis  oonfined  to  the  digestive  system  only.  In 
■ome  cases,  as  in  some  male  Rotifers,  the  usual  oi\(^ans  ol  aeiMS  aaftd  locx»<- 
motion  are  wanting;  *  and  in  a  parnsitic  Lerniea,  ih^.  degTadali<}ii  is  moral 
as  well  as  physical :  the  female  lives  in  the  giUn  of  a  lish,  sucking  its  jui«eB|'J 
4BJid  the  ignoble  huj^band  lives  as  a  iKU*a.site  t^ipon  her  1 

But  tJiis  digression  is  becoming 
humiiiatiug,  and  meanwhile  our  hands 
are  getting  benumbed  with  cold.  In 
flpite  of  tlmt^  I  hold  the  jar  up  bo  ti^e 
li|5ht,  and  make  a  background  of  ray 
forefingers,  to  tbrow  into  relief  some 
of  the  trajasparent  animals.  Look  at 
tlione  liglit  gi'cen  ciystaJ  spJico'ei*  sailing 
alung  witli  slow  revolving  motion,  like 
planets  revolving  through  space,  except 
that  their  orbits  are  more  eccentria, 
Each  of  these  spheres  is  m  Vhkmss 
glohaior.  Under  tlie  microBCope  li 
looks  like  a  cryMailine  sphere,  studded 
with  bright  green  specs,  from  eaoh  i 
oi'  which  arise  two  cLIia  (baira),  Berviug^ 
as  oars  to  row  the  animal  through  the  water.     The  specs  are  united  by  i 


Fig.  11. 


^K 


Vol  vox  GLoBATort.  trlth  t\^\\i  voirocfia 


•  OomparB  QrcTS^sTiAm :    Gntndxiitjt  der  Vfnjlewhpnde  Anatomie,  1S59,  pp,  229 
und  269  ;  also  Lkvuig  iiber  Ht/datina  senta^  m  iMuHer'x  Arclit'v,  1857,  p,  411, 
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[icate  network^  which  i«  not  always  viBible,  however.  Tngide  tliig  sphere 
I  a  fluid,  in  wMoh  several  dark-gr^en  gmaller  epheres  are  eeen  revolving, 
as  the  parent'Sphere  revoh^ed  in  the  water.  Press  this  Volvox  gently  under 
your  comprussoriiiin,  or  between  the  two  piect^  of  glrt«s  ^^*^  y^^  "^^^ 
see  these  internal  spheres,  when  duly  magnified,  disclose  themselves  as  ideu- 
I^Oid  with  their  parent ;  and  inside  them,  smftUer  Volvocea  are  seen.  Tbia 
18  one  of  tlic  many  illiMlnitioiia  of  Life  within  Life,  of  whidi  somcdiiug 
was  said  in  the  last  chapter. 

Nor  is  this  a!l*  Those  bright  green  specs  which  stud  the  surfiwie, 
if  examined  with  high  po^vers,  will  turn  out  to  be  not  specs,  but  aniraals,* 
and  as  Ehrenberg  believes  (though  the  belief  is  little  shared),  highly 
orgimi^ed  Mdiiials,  possessing  a  month,  mfiny  stomachs,  and  an  eye.  It 
is  right  lo  ftdd  that  not  only  are  mieroscopista  at  variance  with  Ehrenberg 
on  tlie  supposed  organization  of  these  specs,  biit  the  majority  deny  that 
the  Volvos  itself  is  an  animal.  Von  Siebold  in  Germany,  and  Professor 
George  Busk  and  Prote«sor  Williamson  in  Enghuid,  have  argued  ivith  so 
snidi  force  agtunst  the  animal  natiu'e  of  the  Volvox,  which  they  call  a 
nt,  t^t  in  rnont  inofieni  works  you  will  find  this  opinion  adopted.  But 
liUBt  of  the  eminent  au  than  ties  on  the  subject  of  Infusoria,  in  his 
ticent  work  just  published,  returns  to  the  old  idea  that  the  Volvox 
\  an  animal  aftor  all,  although  of  very  simple  organization.! 

The  dispute  may  perhaps  eaccifce  your  surprise.  You  are  perplexed  at 
idea  of  a  plant  (if  plant  it  be)  moving  about,  swimming  with  all  the 
and  dexterity  of  mi  animal,  and  swimming  by  means  of  animal 
mifmSj  the  cUia.  But  this  difficulty  is  one  of  our  own  creation*  We 
first  employ  the  word  Phmt  to  deaignatc  a  vast  group  of  objects  which 
have  no  powers  of  locomotion,  and  then  ask,  with  triumph.  How  can  a 
plant  move  ?  But  we  have  only  to  enlarge  our  knowkdge  of  plant-life  to 
see  that  locomotion  is  not  absolutely  excluded  from  it;  for  many  of  tlic 
simpler  plant** — Confervae  and  Jklgas — can,  and  do,  move  spontaneously  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  cttsteuce :  they  escape  &on  their  parents  aa  fi-ee 
swimming  rovers,  aad  do  not  settle  into  solid  mi  sober  respectability  till 
later  in  hie.  In  thidr  roving  condition  they  «!«  mUed,  improperly  enough, 
"  zoospores,''  I  and  once  gave  rise  to  the  opioioia  thai  tliey  were  animals 
in  infancy,  and  beoaake  dk^aded  into  plants  aa  thaor  growth  went  on.  But 
locomotion  is  no  true  musk  c»f  animal -nature,  neidMr  ia  Jixture  to  one  spot 
the  true  mark  of  plant- nature.  Many  animals  (Folypai^  Polyxtia,  Barnacles, 
Mussels,  &c.),  after  passing  a  vagabond  youth,  **#attW*  once  and  for  ever 
in  Diaturer  age,  and  then  become  as  fixed  as  plants.     Nay,  human  animals 


*  To  avoid  tiic*  eqnivounc  of  calling  the  ports  of  an  animal,  which  aro  capable  of 
exi^ciH^,  b^  iie  wtmm  term  lut  tlie  whole  »aM,  we  may  adopt  Uvxi.ur*B 
and  call  411  Mch  tiKlividital  paHs  sMrfiu  inHwd  of  aiiimaJs.      Duqks 
agisted  tikmiUi  iu  tiio  laaae  seaso.— -^ur  ia  On^ffrmiti  Orgmiq^^t  p«  13. 
t  ^rmm :  Der  OrgammuM  dtr  It^fiaMttrnthiw^  1«59.  pp.  ae-a^. 
%  jSooicpores,  frma  soon,  an  ouhnal,  and  tporpt,  &  seed. 
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,  not  mifieqiieitly  exliibit  a  somewhat  similar  metempsycliosia,  and  mako 
up  for  the  titfu!  capriciousne&s  of  wandering  yoiitb,  by  tlie  steapdy  Beverity 
0/  tkeir  application  to  buaineas,  when  width  of  waiiitcoat  and  Bmoothneai  \ 
of  cranimu  suggest  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 

Tr^Tietiier  this  loss  of  locomotion  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  retrogression  ca 
the  part  of  the  plant,  or  animal,  which  becomes  fixed,  may  be  questioned  j 
but  there  are  curious  indications  of  positive  retrogresaiou  from  a  higher 
Btandai^d  in  the  metamorphoses  of  some  animals*  Thua  the  beautiful 
..marine  worm,  Tcrehtlla,  which  secretes  a  tube  for  itself,  and  lives  in  it, 
^  fixed  to  the  rock,  or  oyater-shell,  has  in  early  life  a  distinct  head,  eyes, 
ftQil  feelers ;  but  in  growing  to  maturity,  it  loses  all  trace  of  head,  eyes, 
and  even  of  feelers,  unless  the  beautiful  tutl  of  Htreaming  threads  which  it 
waves  in  the  water  be  couBilered  as  replacing  the  letlers.  There  are  the 
Barnacles,  too,  which  in  tlie  first  stage  of  their  existence  hav«  three  paim 
of  legs,  a  very  mmplc  single  eye,  and  a  mouth  furnished  with  a  proboscis. 
In  the  second  stage  they  have  six  pairs  of  legB,  two  compound  eyes, 
complex  in  structure,  two  feelers,  but  no  mouth.  In  the  third,  or  final 
stage,  their  legs  are  transformed  into  preliensile  organs,  diey  have  re- 
covered a  mouth,  but  have  lost  their  feelei-a,  and  their  two  complex  eyea 
are  degraded  to  a  single  and  very  simple  eye- spot* 

But  to  break  up  these  digressions,  let  us  try  a  swiep  with  our  net* 
We  skim  it  along  the  mii-iacej  and  draw  up  a  quantity  of  duckweed,  dead 
leaves,  bits  of  stick,  and  masses  of  green  thread,  of  great  fineness,  called 
Confen^a  by  botanists.  The  water  runs  away,  and  we  turn  over  the 
mass.  Here  is  a  fine  Avater-heetle,  Dytiscus,  and  a  larva  of  the  same 
beetle,   c^led   the   "Water-tiger,'*   from  its   ferocity   (Fig,   12).      You 

Fi-.  12. 


Watkji  BKcn.1  and  Id  Itrtn* 


would  hardly  suspect  that  the  slim,  hig-heatled,  long- tailed  Water-tiger 
would  grow  into  the  squat,  small-headed,  tailless  beetle :  nor  would  you 
imagine  that  this  Water-tiger  would  be  so  "  high  fantastical  *'  as  to 
breathe  by  his  tail.  Yet  he  does  both,  as  you  wiH  find  if  you  watch 
him  in  your  aquarium. 
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Continuing  our  search,  we  light 
npon  the  fet,  aluggish,  ungraceM 
larva  of  tlie  graceftil  and  brilliant 
Dragon-fly,  the  falcon  of  insects 
(Fig,  13),  He  ia  useful  for  dissec- 
tion, so  pop  him  in.  Among  the  dead 
loaves  you  perceive  several  sBiall 
leeches,  and  flat  oval  Piauaritry  white 
and  broivn;  and  here  abo  is  a 
jelly-like  mLi&%  of  pale  yellow  colour, 
which  we  know  to  be  a  mass  of 
eggs  deposited  by  Fome  shell -fish; 
and  a*  there  are  few  objecta  of 
greater  interest  than  an  eg^  in  course 
of  development,  we  pop  the  mn&A 
in.  Here  (Fig.  14)  are  two  molluRCf?, 
Lmnamn  and  Planorhis^  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  parent  of  those 
eggs*  And  here  is  one  ivhich  lay;* 
no  eggs,  but  bringa  forth  its  young 


Fig.  13. 


DuAGOK-rLT  tAnvjE:  A  firdliiftry  aspect; 


A  LnixJEUf  STiGxutff,  or  wtter  sitd!. 


B  ]*LA9o>tau, 


aHre:  it  is  the  Paludinn  rivipara  (Fig.  15),  of  which  we  learned  some 

inlereBting  details  Inst  niontJi.     Scattered  y*^^  yr^ 

ov<*r  the   nurface  of  the    net   and    dead 

leaves,   arc    111  tie   dabs    of   dirty-looking 

jelly — ftorae  of  them,  instead  of  the  dirty 

hue,   are  almost   blood- red.     Experience 

makei  me   aware  that  these  dirty  dabs 

are  certainly  Polype^i-^the  ITifdra  fii.^ca 

of  syMU'mutiata.      I  can't  tell  how  it  i.s  1 

know  thero,  nor  how  you  may  know  tlieni  v^un^k  TmrABi. 
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again.  The  power  of  recognition  muet  be  acquired  by  familiarity :  and 
it  is  because  men  can't  begin  with  ikmiJiarity,  and  can't  recc^gnize  these 
Polypes  witliont  it,  that  so  few  persons  really  ever  »ee  them.  But  the 
familiarity  may  be  acquired  by  a  very  simple  method.  Make  it  a  rule  to  pop 
every  unknown  object  into  your  wide-mouthed  pliial.  In  the  water  it  will 
pTobabljr  at  once  reveal  it«  nature:  if  it  be  a  roly]iej  it  will  expand  its 
tentactea;  if  not,  you  can  identily  it  at  leisme  on  reaching  home,  by  the  aid  of 
pictuifeg  tmd  description©,  Bee^  as  I  drop  one  of  thcac  into  ike  water,  it  at 
once  MRiMed  tlie  well-knowa  shape  of  the  Polype,  And  now  we  will  see 
whal  tbese  blood-red  dabs  may  be  ;  in  spite  of  their  uniisutil  colour,  I  cannot 
help  sU0pecting  them  t»  be  Polypes  also.  Give  me  the  camel-hair  brush* 
Gently  tlie  dab  is  removedj  aud  tnmsferred  to  the  phiaL  Sliade  of 
Trembiey  !  it  is  a  Polype  !*  Is  it  possible  that  this  ditseovery  leaveB  you 
imperturbable,  even  when  1  assure  you  it  is  of  a  i*pecies  hitherto  undescri bed 
in  text^bocjkB  1  Now,  don^t  be  provokingly  intlilTerent  I  i-ouse  yourself  to 
a  littfe  enthusiasm,  and  prove  that  you  have  something  of  the  naturahst  in 
you  by  delighting  in  the  detection  of  a  new  Bpeciea.  "  You  didn't  know 
that  it  was  new?  '*  That  explains  your  calmness.  There  must  he  a  basis 
of  knowledge  before  wonder  can  be  felt — wonder  being,  aa  Bacon  saySy 
*^  bi-oken  knowledge/*  LcauTi,  then,  that  liitherto  only  three  species  of 
fret^h-water  Polypes  have  been  described :  Hydra  viridis^  Hydra  J\tsca^ 
and  Hydra  grisea.  We  have  now  a  fuurth  to  swell  the  hst;  we  will 
cln^isten  it  Hydra  rubral  and  be  as  modest  in  om'  glory  as  wc  can.  If  any 
one  puts  it  to  us,  whether  wo  seriously  attach  impoTtance  to  such  triviahtiea 
as  epecilic  distinctions  resting  iolfely  upon  oek>UA  or  sixis,  we  ran  look 
profound,  you  know,  and  r«|faAlte  the  chai|po.  But  this  is  a  public  and 
official  attitude.  In  private,  WC  can  despii^e  the  distinctions  esta^Mfched  by 
others,  but  fe«?ep  a  corner  of  ^vouritism  for  our  owa^f 

I  rememl>er  once  showing  a  bottle  containing  Jbfype*  to  a  pMlosnphcr, 
who  beheld  them  with  great  eahnncs«.  They  aptpcai'od  to  Bim  «  iusigni- 
ficmit  as  80  many  »tenis  of  dlickweed ;  and  lest  ymi  shimld  be  ffiually 
indifftfeot,  I  will  at  once  infoitn  you  that  these  creatures  will  iniw^est  you 
aw  much  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  jwnds^  if  you  take  the  trouble  of 
studying  them.  Tliey  c^n  be  cut  into  many  pieces,  and  each  piece  will 
gi'ow  into  a  perfect  Polype;  tliey  may  be  pricked,  or  initated,  and  the 
irritated  spot  will  bud  a  yoimg  Poh^e,  as  a  plant  buds;  they  njay  be 
timied  inside  out,  and  their  skin  wHl  Ijecome  a  stomach,  their  ^toou^ek 
a  jskin.     They  have  acute  scnsibilily  to  light  (towarda  which  tJioy  always 


'  TxBMBtjrr  in  his  adniirablc  work^  Mimmrta  pour  ttervk  a  l^kifioire  (Pwe  ^mre  tk 
.ftjjiyfti  iPean  dx^ttte^  t7^t  runiishcd  trciencc  with  die  Mli^t  and  aioist  accurate  nrcuunt 
of  fifesh^wjitiLT  Pol V pes  X  but  it  iti  a  mi^Uike  to  euiipoisc  th«t  lie  uiiii  ilie  ori^iiiiii  ditf- 
coveiper  of  this  griitii* :  old  Ijiuweniioek  had  been  before  hiin, 

t  The  cditom  ol*  the  AifnoU  ofNatund  Hixtortf  iippi  ncl  n  note  to  the  account  I  sent 
tlietii  of  tliis  aew  Polype,  finom  which  k  flp[iciii's  dmt  Dr.  riray  fotrnd  this  vciy  qtceif  b 
and  apparently  in  the  s^anie  »iKJt  neurly  thirt}-  years  ugo.  But  the  latest  work  of  atitllg> 
rity,  Yak  »sa  Hoevuk^b  Hixmlbook  of  Zvdf*ff^,  oaly  eaura^ratea  tJio  tkicc  (^»eeicik 
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move),  and  to  the  alightest  touch  ;  }  et  not  a  trace  of  a  nei-vous  tissue  is  to 
be  found  in  thera.  Tbey  bay©  powers  of  motion,  ajid  locomotion,  yet  tlieir 
muacles  are  simplj  a  network  of  large  contractile  ccUs*  If  the  water  in 
H'liich  they  are  kept  be  not  very  pure^  they  will  be  found  infested  Avith 
parasites ;  and  quite  recently  I  have  noticed  an  animal,  or  vegetal,  paraBite 
— I  know  not  wliieh — ft>rniiug  an  ele^nt  sort  of  Iringe  to  the  tentacles ; 
clusters  of  skittle- &liapt"d  bodies,  too  entirely  transparent  for  any  etructure 
whatever  to  be  made  out,  in  active  agit-fttion»  like  leaves  fluttering  on  a 
twig.  Some  day  or  other  we  may  have  oeeasion  to  treat  of  the  Polypes  in 
detailf  and  to  nan-ate  tlie  amusing  story  of  tbeir  discoveiy ;  but  what  has 
already  been  said  will  mTY%  to  sharpen  your  attention  and  awaken  6ome 
curiosity  in  them. 

Again  and  agatii  the  net  sweeps  among  the  weed,  or  dredges  the  bottom 
of  tbe  pond,  bringing  up  mud,  atones,  stick?,  with  a  iish,  worms,  molluHCH, 
and  tritons.  The  iish  we  must  secure,  for  it  is  a  stickleback — a  pretty  and 
interesting  inhabitant  of  an  aquarium,  on  acet)unt  of  itjs  ne^t-bioldijig  pro- 
pensities. We  are  surprii^ed  at  a  fiiili  building  a  nest,  and  caring  for  its 
young,  like  the  tenderent  of  birds  (and  Uierii  are  two  other  fiahc^,  the 
Goramy  and  the  Hassar,  which  have  tliis  instinct) ;  but  why  not  a  iliih,  aa 
well  as  a  bird  ?  The  cat-fish  swims  about  in  company  with  her  young, 
like  a  proud  hen  with  her  chickens ;  and  the  sun-tish  hovers  ibr  weeks 
over  her  eggs,  protecting  them  agaiast  d^iger. 

The  wind  is  so  piercing,  and  my  fiiigora  are  ao  benumbed,  I  can 
scarcely  hold  the  brush.  Moreover,  contiauai  atooping  over  the  net  iaak«a 
the  muscles  ache  unpleasantly,  and  ai]g|gQit6  that  each  cast  shall  be  the 
final  one.  But  somehow  I  have  made  tiiis  resolution  and  broken  it 
twenty  timea :  either  the  cast  has  been  unsftoceasiul,  and  one  is  provoked 
lo  try  again,  or  it  is  so  luccesaftd  tJiat,  as  rappe'tit  vimt  en  mafujeant^  one 
]■  seduoed  again,  Xeiy  uninteUigible  this  would  be  to  tlie  passers-by,  wlio 
generally  cast  contemptuous  glances  at  us,  when  Uiey  find  wo  are  not 
fishing,  but  arc  only  removing  Nothings  into  a  ghisd  jar.  One  day  an  Irish 
Uboarer  stopped  and  a«ked  me  if  I  were  fishing  ibr  salmon.  I  quietly 
answered,  **  Yea.'*  lie  dj-ew  nefir.  I  continued  turning  over  the  weed^ 
occasionally  dropping  an  invisible  tiling  into  tlie  water*  At  la;&t,  a  large 
yellow-bclHed  Triton  was  tb*opi>ed  in.  He  begged  to  sec  it ;  and  seeing  at 
the  same  time  how  alive  tlie  water  was  with  tiny  animtds,  became  curious, 
and  anked  many  <|uesti«tns.  I  went  on  with  my  wtrk;  his  interest  and 
cnrioaity  increased ;  his  questions  multiplied ;  k^  volunteered  assistance  \ 
AEid  remained  beside  me  till  I  prcpar«sd  to  go  away,  when  he  said  seri- 
eoaly:  **Och!  then,  and  it's  a  fine  tiling  to  be  able  to  nimie  all  God's 
creatures."  Contempt  had  given  place  to  reverence ;  and  so  it  woiUd  be 
with  otlierii,  could  they  check  the  first  rising  of  acorn  at  what  they  do  not 
understand,  and  potiently  learn  what  even  a  roadside  pon^i  haa  of  Nat!u*e's 
wonden. 


You  wore  formcTly  m  miicli  aninsed  at  my  pride  in  my  dosccnt  from  tlmf 
sister  of  Calvin *fi»  who  marriod  ii  WljittiiigliaiQ,  Dean  of  Dmliiimj  tliat  I 
doubt  if  you  Avill  he  aide  to  enter  into  tlie  regard  for  my  dis^tinguisljed 
relation,  that  has  led  me  to  France,  in  order  to  examine  registerj^  and 
ardiivcs,  wlncli,  I  tliought,  migrht  enable  me  to  discover  coDateraJ  descen- 
daiit.'i  of  tlie  gi*eat  reformer,  "vvitb  whom  I  might  call  cousins.  T  i^hall  not 
tell  you  of  my  troubk'H  and  adventures  in  thin  research ;  you  are  not 
wortliy  to  hear  of  them ;  but  Bometbing  so  curious  befLdl  me  one  eveniug 
last  August,  tliat  if  I  had  not  been  perlbctly  certain  I  waa  wide  awake,  I 
might  have  talcen  it  for  a  dream. 

For  the  purpose  I  have  named  it  was  necesv^^ary  that  I  slioidd  make 
Tours  ray  head -quart  era  for  a  time.  I  bad  traced  dcsccndanta  of  the 
Calvin  ikmily  out  of  Normandy  into  the  centre  of  France  ;  but  I  found  it 
wa**  necessary  to  have  a  kind  of  permiBsion  from  the  liisbop  of  tlie  tlioccfie 
before  I  could  see  certain  family  papers,  which  had  tfillen  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Church ;    and,  aa  I  had  seTcral  Enghsh  friends  at  Tours,  I 

awaited  the  answer  to  my  request  to  Monseigneur  de y  at  that  town. 

I  waa  ready  to  accept  any  invitation ;  but  I  received  very  few ;  and  was 
soraetiincs  a  litHe  at  a  loAg  what  to  do  witb  my  evenings.  The  tahh  (Thote 
was  at  five  o'clock  ;  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  private  sitting* 
room,  dishkcd  the  dinnery  atmosphere  of  the  mUt  a  manger y  could  not 
play  either  at  pool  or  billiard?^  and  the-  aspect  of  my  fellow  guests  wa« 
unprepossessing  enough  to  make  me  imwiUing  to  enter  into  any  tke-k-iete 
gamblings  vrith  them.  So  I  usually  rose  from  table  early,  and  tried  to 
m«kc  the  most  of  the  remaining  hght  of  the  August  evenings  in  walking 
briskly  off  to  e.\plore  the  surrounding  country ;  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
tc*o  hot  for  this  pur[>osej  and  better  employ ed  in  lounging  on  a  bench  in  the 
Boulevards,  lazily  li^stem'ng  to  the  distant  band,  and  noticing  with  equal 
laiiiness  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  women  who  passed  by. 

One  Thursday  evening,  the  18th  of  August  it  wa*^,  1  thliik,  I  had  gone 
farther  than  UHual  in  niy  walk,  and  1  found  that  it  wiis  later  than  1  had 
imagined  when  I  paujacd  to  turn  back.  I  fancied  1  could  make  a  round; 
I  had  enough  notion  of  the  direction  in  which  1  wnw,  to  tice  that  b}^  turning 
up  a  narrow  straight  lane  to  my  left  I  should  shorten  mj  way  back  to 
Tours.  And  so  1  l>elieve  I  ehould  have  df^ne,  could  I  have  Ibimd  an  outlet 
at  the  right  place,  but  field-paths  are  almost  unknown  in  that  pai*t  of 
France,  and  my  lane,  stiff  and  straight  as  any  street,  and  marked  into 
tenible  vimishing  perspective  by  the  regular  row  of  popkirs  on  eadi  side, 
BL'umed  interminable.  Of  course  niglit  came  on^  and  I  was  in  darkness* 
In  England  I  might  have  had  a  cliance  of  seeing  a  hght  in  some  cottage 
only  a  field  or  two  oif,  and  aisking  my  way  from  the  inliabitants ;  but  here 


I  could  see  no  such  welcome  sight ;  indeed,  I  bolicve  French  peasants  go 
to  bed  with  the  summer  daylight,  so  if  tliere  were  any  habitations  in  the 
neighbourhofid  I  never  «aw  them.  At  kst — I  beiieve  I  must  have  walked 
two  hours  in  the  darkness, — I  saw  the  diiBky  outline  of  a  wood  on  one  side 
of  the  weariful  lane,  and,  impatiently  careless  of  all  fiyvQst  laws  and 
penalties  for  trespaeserSj  I  made  my  way  to  it,  thinking  that  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  I  could  find  some  covert— some  shelter  where  I  could 
lie  down  and  rest,  until  the  morning  light  gave  me  a  chance  of  finding  my 
way  back  to  Tours.  But  the  plantation,  on  the  outskirts  f>f  what  appeared 
to  me  a  dense  ^vood,  was  of  young  trees,  too  closely  planted  to  be  more 
than  slender  stems  growing  up  to  a  good  height,  with  ecanty  foliage  on 
their  sununits.  On  I  went  towards  the  thicker  forest,  and  once  there  I 
slackened  my  pace,  and  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  good  lair.  I  ivas  fis 
diiinty  as  Locliiera  grandchild,  who  made  his  grandsire  indignant  at  the 
luxury  of  his  pillow  of  snow :  this  brake  was  too  fidl  of  brambleS|  that 
felt  clamp  w^ith  dew ;  there  was  no  huny,  since  1  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
jmsslng  the  night  between  four  walls ;  and  I  went  leisurely  groping  about, 
and  trusting  tliat  there  were  no  wolves  to  be  poked  up  out  of  their  simimer 
dx^Ofwatneaii  by  my  stick,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  a  chfl^teau  before  me,  not  a 
qimrter  of  a  mile  off,  at  the  end  of  what  geenicd  to  be  an  ancient  avenue 
(now  overgrown  and  irrt^gular),  wdiich  I  happened  to  be  crossing,  w^hen 
I  looked  to  my  riglit,  and  saw  the  welcome  sight*  Large,  stately,  and  dark 
was  its  outline  against  the  dusky  night-sky ;  there  were  pepper-boxes  and 
tourelles  and  what-not  fantastically  going  up  into  the  dim  t^tarlight.  And 
more  to  the  purpot^e  still,  though  I  could  not  see  the  details  of  the  building 
that  I  was  now  facing,  it  was  plain  enough  that  there  Avere  lights  in  many 
windows,  as  if  eome  great  entertainment  was  going  on, 

**  They  are  hospitable  people  at  any  rate,**  tliought  I.  **  Perhaps  tliey 
will  give  me  a  bed,  I  tlout  suppose  French*  proprietai res  have  ti-nps  and 
horses  quite  as  j>lentiful  as  English  gentlemen;  but  they  are  evidently 
having  a  large  party,  and  some  of  their  guests  may  be  from  Tours»  and 
will  give  me  a  cast  back  to  the  Lion  d'Or,  I  am  not  proud,  and  I  uni 
dog-tired.     I  am  not  above  hanging  on  beliind,  if  need  be.** 

So,  putting  a  little  briskness  and  spirit  into  my  walk,  I  went  up  to 
the  door,  which  waa  standing  open,  most  hospitably,  and  showing  a  large 
lighted  hall,  all  Ijung  round  w*ilh  spoils  of  flic  ehitse,  armonr,  *fce.,  the 
detjills  of  which  I  had  not  time  to  notice,  ibr  the  instant  I  stood  on  the 
threshold  a  htige  porter  apjieared,  in  a  strange,  old-fasliioned  dress,  a  kind 
of  Jivery  which  well  befitted  the  general  appearance  of  the  house.  Ho 
asked  me,  in  French  (so  curiously  pronounced  tJiat  I  thought  I  had  hit 
upon  a  new  kind  of  j^a/oiV),  my  name,  and  whence  I  came.  I  thotight  he 
would  not  be  much  the  wiser,  still  it  -was  hut  civil  to  give  it  before  1  made 
my  retiuest  for  assistance ;   so  in  reply  I  said^ 

*•  My  name  is  Whittingham — Eichard  Whittingham,  an  EnglisJi  gen- 
tleman, staying  at- .**      To   my  infinite    surprise   a  hght  of  pleased 

intelhgence  came  over  the  giant*s  face;  he  made  me  a  low  bow,  And 
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paid  (atill  in  the  same  curiou*  diaject)  ilmt  I  was  welcome,  tliat  I  was  long 
expected. 

*'  Long  expected  I  '*  WHi  could  the  fellow  mean  ?  Had  I  «tumhled 
on  a  nest  of  rektioDJi  by  John  Calvin'e  side,  wlio  had  hcaid  of  my  gt^nea- 
logical  inquirieii,  and  were  gratitied  anil  interested  by  rbera  ?  But  I  waa 
too  much  pleased  to  be  under  tilidUir  for  the  niglit  to  think  it  neceasary  to 
account  for  my  agreciibJe  reception  before  I  enjoyed  it.  Jiust  as  he  ww 
opening  the  great  heavy  iattanti  of  the  door  tJiat  led  from  the  liaii  to  the 
interior^  he  turned  round  and  said, — 

"  Apparently  Monsieur  Je  GLari{|uilleur  i&  not  come  with  you." 
"  No  I  I  ani  all  alone ;  1  Jjave  lost  my  way/' — and  I  wa*  going  on 
with  my  expl-matien,  when  he,  ii8  if  quite  indiflerent  to  it,  led  the  way  up 
a  great  Btone  stairciuie,  as  wide  as  ni^ny  room**,  aud  Imving  on  eaeli 
hinfling-pJace  nia^suve  iron  wickets,  m  a  heavy  li^amework ;  these  the 
porter  unlocked  with  the  solenni  slowntsii  of  age.  Indeed,  a  strange, 
my sterious  awe  of  the  centuries  that  liad  passed  away  *iitice  this  chateau 
was  built  cyme  over  ine  as  I  waited  for  the  fuming  of  the  ponderous  keys 
in  the  ancient  locks,  I  could  alnio&t  have  fancitd  tliat  1  heard  a  mighty 
rushing  murmur  (like  the  ceaselej^  sound  of  a  distant  sea,  ebbing  and 
flowing  for  ever  and  for  ever)j  coming  forth  from  the  great  vacant  galleries 
that  opt^ned  out  on  each  side  of  the  broad  stairciise,  and  were  to  be  dindy 
perceived  in  the  darkness  above  us.  It  was  as  if  the  voices  of  generations 
of  men  yet  echoed  and  eddied  in  tjie  silent  air.  It  was  strange,  too,  that 
my  friend  tlic  porter  goiug  l>eforc  me,  pondtfiously  inlinn,  witli  his  fet^ble 
old  hands  striving  in  vaiu  to  keep  tlie  tall  tJonjbean  he  hi -Id  steadily  before 
him, — strange,  1  bay,  that  he  was  the  only  domej'lic  1  nxw  in  the  vast  halls 
and  passages,  or  met  with  on  the  grand  staircase.  At  length  we  stood 
before  the  gilded  doors  tlint  led  into  tlie  saloon  where  the  family — or  it 
might  be  the  company,  so  great  wa.s  the  buzz  of  voices — was  assembled^ 
1  would  have  remonstrated  when  I  fuund  he  was  going  to  introdnce  me, 
dusty  and  travel-smeared,  in  a  morning  costume  that  was  not  even  my 
best,  into  this  giand  Baloiiy  with  nobody  knew  how  many  ladjea  and 
gentlemen  asHcmblcd;  but  the  ob*itinate  old  man  was  evidently  bent  upQU 
taking  me  titnught  to  ]m  master,  and  i>aid  no  heed  U.i  my  words. 

The  doors  flew  open,  and  I  was  ushered  into  a  saloon  curiously  full  of 
pale  light,  which  did  not  culminate  on  any  spot,  nor  proceed  front  any 
centre,  nor  flicker  with  any  motion  of  the  air,  but  iilled  every  nook  and 
corner,  making  aU  things  dehciou^ly  distinct;  difturent  from  our  hght  of 
gHS  or  candle,  as  is  tlie  diflerence  between  a  clear  southeni  atmosphere  and 
that  of  our  misty  England* 

At  the  first  moment  my  arrival  excited  no  attenlitm,  the  apartnicnt  was 
BO  full  ot'  people,  all  intent  uu  their  own  conversalion.  But  my  Iriend 
the  porter  went  up  to  a  handsome  lady  of  middle  age^  richly  attired  in 
that  antique  mannei'  which  Jashion  lias  brought  round  again  of  late  years, 
and,  waiting  first  in  an  attitude  of  deep  respect  till  her  attention  feJl  u[X)Q 
him,  told  her  my  name  and  something  about  me,  aA  £ur  as  I  could  guea^ 
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from  the  gestures  ot  tli^  one  and  the  sudd^ii  gUi&ce  pf  the  ejii  pf  the 

She  ixDincdiately  came  towards  rae  with  the  most  firiendlj  actions  of 
^octjng^  even  l>efbre  lihe  hatl  a*Iraiiccd  near  enough  tn  speak.  Thro, — 
MoJ  wo^  it  not«trarig<j?^inr  worilfi  anJ  aocetit  wore  timtof  the  commonest 
pesisanJt  of  tlii?  country.  Yet  lajjyo  herself  looked  high-bred,  and  woidtl  have 
b*!i*n  digTiified  hafl  .she  l>of*n  a  sIkmIl*  I^ah  rfstlesp,  had  her  rcmnteniince 
warn  a  little  h^a  livily  and  inqui*jirive  wcpre^iMtou.  1  h^^l  be«'n  puking 
agpod  denl  al>ont  die  old  parts  of  Tours,  and  had  had  to  uiidtiihiLund  \h^ 
dialect  of  tlie  pciiple  who  dwjilt  in  tlie  Marcla^  an  Vendredi  and  similar 
pUof'jy  or  I  v^^y  ^houJd  not  lave  under&to(>d  my  hiindsonie  lio^tc83,  a3  ^he 
oflflfred  to  present  me  to  her  hmshiind,  a  henpcckt'd,  gentlcijiimly  man^  who 
wa«  more  quaintly  attired  than  she  in  the  very  extreme  of  that  &tjle  of 
dress.  I  thought  to  nayscdf  tliat  in  France,  as  in  England,  it  is  the  pro- 
rinciaJs  who  carry  fashion  to  iiuch  an  cjijqcss  a3  to  hect^me  ridiculous. 

However,  he  spoke  f stili  in  the  patoU)  of  hii*  pleasure  in  making  my 
ftccjuaintance,  and  led  me  to  a  strange  uneasy  casy-clmir,  much  of  a  piece 
YTilh  ihi^  rest  of  the  dirniture^  which  miglit  have  tidvcn  its  place  without 
any  anachronism  by  the  side  of  that  in  the  Hotel  Cluny.  Then  again 
bf^a^i  the  clatter  of  French  voices,  which  my  arrival  had  for  an  instant 
interrupted,  and  I  liad  leisure  to  Iciok  about  me.  Opposite  to  me  Sii!  a 
vi^xy  sweet -Looking  lady,  "vfrho  must  have  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  youlb 
I  should  think,  aaid  would  be  clinrming  in  old  age,  fi-om  the  swcetneBs  of 
her  countenance.  She  was^  howt^tr,  extremely  iat^  and  on  seeing  her  feet 
bid  up  before  her  on  a  cushion,  I  at  cmce  peiceived  that  they  were  bo 
fiVfolkii  m  to  reuder  her  incapable  of  walking,  whit  h  probably  brought  on 
her  ^cessive  anbonpoint.  Her  hands  were  plump  and  small,  but  rather 
<»ftne-g»*ained  in  teJttme,  not  i^uite  so  elejin  as  tliey  might  have  been,  and 
uUogfether  not  &o  arh^iocratic- looking  as  the  cb arming  fiice.  Her  «1xess  yfm 
of  «*uperb  black  velvet,  enniue- trimmed,  \nth  diamonds  thrown  all  abroad 
t^vcr  it. 

Not  ^wr  fi'oin  her  stood  tl^e  least  little  man  I  had  ever  eecn-  of  such 
admirable  proper tit>ns  no  one  could  call  him  a  dwarf,  because  with  that 
word  we  usually  a*isociate  Bouu^thing  of  defozinity ;  but  yet  with  an 
el^ii  look  of  shrewd,  hard,  wf»rl(Uy  M'ijsdom  in  his  fece  that  miured  the 
ijopri'^s^ion  whieJi  his  delicate  regular  little  featiires  would  otherwise  havo 
conveyed.  Indeed,  I  do  not  tlii;di  he  wm*  quite  of  erpml  rank  with  the 
resl  of  the  company,  lor  bis  dress  was  inappjropriate  to  the  occasion  (and 
he  apparently  was  an  invited,  while  I  was  an  involuntary  guest) ;  and  one 
or  two  of  hit*  gestures  and  aotlttns  were  more  like  the  tricks  of  an  luredu- 
cated  niiitie  tJma  anything  c|im?.  Tt>  e-TpIain  what  I  mean  :  his  boots  had 
evideiitJy  seen  muol*  sei-vice,  and  had  l>een  re-topped,  re-heeled,  re-soled 
to  the  extent  of  cobbler*s  powers.  Wliy  should  be  have  come  in  them  if 
they  were  not  liis  besi; — his  only  i^ir?  And  what  can  be  more  ungenteel 
ibAD  povei'ty  ?  Then  again  he  had  an  uneasy  trick  nf  putting  his  hand  up 
IQ  his  throaty  a«  if  he  expected  to  find  something  the  matter  with  it ;  and 
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he  had  the  awkward  htihit— -whicli  I  do  not  think  he  coiild  have  copied  ironi 
Dr.  Jo}]Tison,  because  most  probably  he  had  neyc!r  heard  of  him — of  trying 
always  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the  exact  boards  on  which  he  bad  trodden  to 
arrive  at  any  particular  pail  of  the  room,  BejiideSj  to  settle  the  question,  I 
once  heard  him  addressed  as  Monsieur  Poucet,  without  any  arbtocratic 
'*  de  "  for  a  prefix ;  and  nearly  every  one  else  in  the  room  was  a  marquis 
at  any  rate. 

I  say,  "  nearly  every  one ;  "  for  some  strange  people  had  the  entree ; 
tinless  indeed  they  were  hke  me  benighted.  One  of  the  guests  I  should 
have  taken  for  a  Bervant,  but  for  the  extraordinary  influenee  he  seemed 
to  have  over  the  man  I  took  for  his  master,  and  who  never  did  anything 
without,  ajipai-ently,  being  urged  thereto  by  this  follower.  The  nin,ster,  mag- 
nilicently  flressed,  but  ill  at  ease  in  liia  clothesj  as  if  they  had  been  made 
for  some  one  eke,  was  a  weak-looking,  liandsorae  man,  continually  siiun- 
tering  about,  and  I  almost  guessed  an  olvject  of  suspicion  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  presi'ut,  which,  perhaps,  drove  him  on  the  companionidiip  of 
his  follower,  who  was  dressed  something  in  tlie  style  of  an  ambassador's 
chasseur ;  yet  it  was  not  a  cha.^'^eur's  drcBs  after  all ;  it  was  Boinething 
more  thoroughly  old-world;  boots  halfway  up  his  ridicidouj*ly  small  legs, 
wliich  clattered  as  he  walked  along,  as  if  they  were  too  large  for  his  little 
feet ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  gi-ey  fur,  as  trimming  to  coat,  court-mantle, 
boots,  cap — everj^thing.  You  know  the  way  in  which  certain  counte- 
nances remind  you  perpetually  of  iwime  animal,  be  it  bird  or  beast  1  Well, 
this  chasseur  (as  I  will  call  him  for  want  of  a  better  name)  was  exceedingly 
like  the  great  Tom-cat  that  you  have  seen  so  often  in  my  chambers,  and 
liughed  at  almost  as  often  for  his  uncanny  gravity  of  demeanour.  Grey 
whiskei's  has  my  Tom— grey  whiskerw  had  the  chasseur :  grey  liair  over- 
shadows the  upper  lip  of  my  Tom  —  grey  mustacliios  hid  that  of  the 
chasseur.  The  pupils  of  Tom*s  eyes  dilate  and  contract  as  I  had  thought 
cjits*  pupils  only  conld  do,  untd  I  saw  those  of  the  chasseur.  To  be  sure^ 
canny  as  Tom  is,  the  chasseur  had  the  advantage  in  the  more  intelligent 
expression.  He  seemed  to  have  obtained  most  complete  sway  over  his 
master  or  patron,  whose  looks  he  watched,  and  whose  steps  he  followed 
with  a  kind  of  distrustful  interest  that  puzzled  me  greatly. 

There  were  several  other  groups  in  the  more  distant  part  of  the  saloon, 
all  of  the  stately  old  school,  aM  grand  and  noble,  I  conjectured  from  their 
bearing.  They  seemed  perfectly  well  accpiainted  with  each  other,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  But  I  was  intemipted  in  my  observa- 
tions  by  the  tiny  httle  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  coming 
across  to  take  a  place  beside  me.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  a  Frenchman 
to  fihde  into  conversation,  and  so  gracefully  did  my  pigmy  friend  keep  up 
the  character  of  the  nation,  that  we  were  almost  confidential  before  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed. 

Now  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  welcome  Avhich  all  had  e:xtended  to  me, 
from  the  porter  up  to  the  vivacious  lady  and  meek  lord  of  the  castle,  was 
intended  for  some  other  person.     But  it  requbed  either  a  degree  of  moral 
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courage,  of  wliicli  I  cannot  boast,  or  tliti  self-relknce  and  conversational 
powers  of  a  Ijolder  and  cleverer  man  tlian  I,  to  undeceive  people  who  had 
fallen  into  bo  fortunate  a  mistake  for  me.  Yet  tbe  little  man  by  my  side 
insinnated  himself  00  much  into  my  confidence,  that  I  had  hidf  a  mind  to 
tell  him  of  ray  exact  sittiation  and  to  turn  him  into  a  fiiend  and  an  ally. 

"  Madame  is  perceptibly  growing  older/*  said  he,  in  the  midst  of  mj 
perplexity,  glancing  at  our  hoste.ss. 

**  Madame  is  still  a  very  fine  woman,"  replied  I. 

"  Now,  is  it  not  strange,"  continued  he,  lowei-ing  hia  voice,  "  how  women 
almost  invariably  praise  the  absent,  or  departed,  as  if  tbey  were  angels  of 
light,  while  as  for  the  present,  or  the  living  ^*^ — ^here  he  ahnigged  up  his 
little  shoulders,  and  made  an  expressive  pause.  "  Would  yoii  believe  it  1 
Madame  is  always  praising  her  late  husband  to  monsieur's  iace ;  till,  in 
fact,  we  guests  arc  quite  perplexed  how  to  look  *.  for  you  know,  the  late 
if.  de  Eetz*3  chanicter  was  quite  notorious,— everybody  has  heard  of 
hiraJ'  AH  tlie  world  of  Touraine,  thought  I,  but  I  made  an  assenting 
noise. 

At  this  instant,  monsieur  our  host  came  up  to  me^  and  with  a  civil 
look  of  tender  interest  (such  as  some  people  put  on  when  they  inquire  after 
your  mother,  about  whom  they  do  not  care  one  straw)  asked  if  I  Imd 
heard  lately  how  my  cat  was  ?  "  How  my  cat  was  1  '^  Wliat  could  the 
man  mean  ?  My  cat  I  Could  he  mean  the  tailless  Tom,  bom  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  J  and  now  supposed  to  be  keeping  guard  against  the  incursions  of 
rat«  and  mice  into  my  cli ambers  in  London  ?  Tom  is^  as  you  know,  on 
pretty  good  terms  with  some  of  my  fiiends,  using  their  legs  for  rubbing- 
posts  without  scruple,  and  highly  ei^teemed  by  them  for  his  gravity  of 
demeanour,  and  wise  manner  of  winking  Iiis  eyes.  But  could  his  fame 
have  reached  across  the  Channel  ?  However,  an  answer  mtist  be  returned 
to  the  inquiry,  aa  monsieur's  face  was  bent  do^vm  to  mine  with  a  look 
of  poUte  anxiety }  so  Ij  in  my  turn,  assumed  an  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
assured  him  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  my  cat  was  in  remarkably 
good  health. 

**  And  the  climate  agrees  with  her  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,'*  said  I,  in  a  maze  of  wonder  at  this  deep  solicitude  in  a 
tailless  cat  who  had  lost  one  foot  and  half  an  ear  in  some  cruel  trap.  My 
host  smiled  a  sweet  smile,  and,  addressing  a  tew  words  to  my  little 
neighbour,  passed  on, 

**  How  wearisome  these  ai-latocrats  are  !  ^*  quoth  my  neighbour  with  a 
slight  sneer.  **  Monsieur's  conversiition  rarely  extends  to  more  than  Vivq 
sentences  to  any  one*  By  that  time  his  faculties  are  exhausted,  and  he 
needs  the  refreshment  of  silence.  You  and  I,  monsieur,  are  at  any  rate 
indebted  to  our  own  wits  for  our  rise  in  the  world  !  '^ 

Here  again  I  was  bewildered  I  As  you  know,  I  am  rather  proud  of 
my  descent  from  families  which,  if  not  noble  themselves,  are  allied  to 
DobiU^, — and  as  to  my  "  rise  in  the  world  '' — if  I  had  rinen,  it  would  have 
been  ralhcr  for  balloon-like  qitalitlea  than  for  motlier-wit,  to  being  unen- 
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cumbered  wltli  hea'^-y  batlasst  eitlier  in  my  tead  or  my  pocket*.     HoWfe^er, 
it  was  my  ctie  to  agree :  so  I  smiled  again. 

<*  For  my  part/'  said  lie,  <^  if  a  man  does  not  Rtick  at  tnHes,  tf  li6  knot's 
how  to  judiciously  add  to,  or  witliliold  facts,  and  is  not  seutimental  in  his 
parade  ot  humanity,  lie  is  sure  to  do  well ;  8ure  to  aflH^c  a  de  or  I'on  to  his 
nlime,  ftnd  end  Ids  days  in  comfoit.  Tlicre  is  an  example  of  what  I  am 
laying  *' — and  he  glanced  fiirtively  nt  the  weak-Iof iking  master  ol  th(i  sharp, 
intelligent  Benrant,  whom  1  have  called  the  ch-Ti^seur. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Msirqms  would  never  have  been  anything  hut  a  miller's 
Bon,  if  it  !iad  not  been  for  the  talents  of  his  servant.  Of  course  you  know 
hii  antecedents  ? '' 

I  was  going  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  chanprcs  m  the  order  of  the 
ppcrai^e  since  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. — g^>hig,  in  fact,  to  be  very  sensible 
and  historical — when  there  was  a  slight  commotion  among  the  people 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  LacqueyB  in  quaint  liveries  must  have 
come  in  horn  hehind  the  tapestry,  I  suppose  (lor  I  never  saw  them  enter, 
thougli  I  Hate  right  opposite  to  the  doors),  and  were  hrmding  about  tlie 
tligbt  beven^es  and  slighter  viands  which  are  considered  sufficient  re- 
freshments, but  which  looked  rather  meagre  to  my  hungry  appetite. 
These  footmm  were  standing  solemnly  opposite  to  a  lady,^ — beautiful, 
splendid  as  the  dawn,  but — sound  asleep  in  a  magnificent  settee.  A 
gentleman  who  showed  so  mnch  irritation  at  her  ill-timed  slumbers,  t!mt 
I  tliink  he  must  hare  been  her  husband,  was  trying  to  awaken  her  with 
aetioftB  not  iar  removed  from  sliakings.  All  in  vain ;  ehe  was  quite 
tmconsciouR  of  his  arinoyance,  or  the  smiles  of  the  company,  or  the 
antotnatic  solemnity  of  the  waiting  footmen,  or  the  perplexed  anxiety  of 
monsieur  and  madam e. 

My  little  friend  sat  down  with  a  sneer  as  if  Ms  curiosity  was  quenched 
in  contempt. 

"BIcralists  would  make  an  infinity  of  wise  remarks  on  that  scene/'* 
said  he,  *^  In  the  iirst  place  note  the  ridiculous  position  into  which  their 
superstitious  reverence  for  rank  and  title  puts  all  these  people.  Because 
monsieur  is  a  reigning  prince  over  Bome  minute  principality  the  exact 
situation  of  which  no  one  has  as  yet  discovered,  no  one  must  venture  to 
take  theit  glass  of  ean  smcr^  till  Madame  la  Princesse  awakens;  and, 
judging  from  past  experience,  those  poor  liicqueys  may  have  to  stiind  for  a 
century  before  that  happens.  Ne.xt — always  speaking  as  a  moralist,  you 
will  observe^note  how  difficult  it  is  to  break  off  bad  habits  acquii-ed  in 
yomh!'^ 

Jtiat  then  the  prince  succeeded,  by  what  means  I  did  not  see,  in 
awaking  the  beautiful  sleeper.  But  at  first  she  did  not  remember  where 
she  was,  and  looking  up  at  her  husband  with  loving  eyes,  she  smiled 
and  said: 

"  Is  it  you,  my  prince  !  ** 

But  he  was  too  consciouB  of  the  suppressed  amusement  of  the  spectators 
and  his  own  consequent  annoyance,  to  be  reciprocally  tender,  and  tunie4 
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away  with  some  little  Frencli  expression  best  rendered  into  EnglisK  hj 
**  Pooli  podli,  tiiy  dear  I  " 

After  I  had  had  a  glass  of  delicious  wine  of  some  unknown  quality,  mj 
courage  was  in  rather  better  plight  than  before,  and  I  told  my  cynical  little 
neighbour — whom  I  must  say  I  was  beginning  to  dislike — that  I  had  lost 
my  way  in  the  wood,  and  had  arrived  at  the  cbateau  quite  by  mistake. 

He  seemed  mightily  amused  at  my  story ;  Baid  that  the  same  thing  had 
happened  to  lums^elf  more  than  once ;  and  told  me  tliat  1  had  better  luck 
than  he  had  had  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when,  from  his  accotmt,  he  must 
have  beeJi  in  considerable  danger  of  hiii  life.  He  ended  hia  stoiy  by 
making  me  admire  hia  boots,  which  he  said  he  still  wore,  patched  though 
they  were,  and  all  their  excellent  qtiality  lost  by  patching, — ^because  they 
were  of  such  a  iii'st-rate  mi\ke  for  long  pedestrian  excursions.  "  Though 
indeed/*  he  wound  up  by  saying,  **  the  new  fashion  of  railroads  would  seem 
to  mipersede  the  necessity  for  this  description  of  boot^/' 

When  I  coDsi^ilted  Mm  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  make  myself  known  to 
my  host  and  hostess  as  a  benighted  traveller,  instead  of  the  guest  whom 
they  had  taken  me  for,  he  exclaimed,  **  By  no  means !  I  hate  such  squeam- 
ish morality/'  And  he  seemed  much  otTended  by  my  innocetit  question, 
as  if  it  seemed  by  Implication  to  condemn  something  in  himself.  He  was 
offended  and  silent ;  and  just  at  this  moment  I  caught  the  pweet,  attractive 
eyes  of  the  lady  opposite,- — ^that  lady  whom  I  named  at  first  as  being  no 
lon^r  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  as  being  somewhat  intirm  about  the  feet, 
which  were  euppoited  on  a  raised  cushion  before  her.  Her  looks  seemed 
to  say,  "  Come  here,  and  let  us  hare  some  conversation  together ; "  and  with 
a  bctw  of  silent  excuse  to  my  little  companion,  T  went  across  to  the  lame 
old  lady,  yhe  acknowledged  my  coming  with  the  prettiest  gesture  of 
thanks  possible ;  and  half  apologetically  said,  ^^  It  is  a  little  dull  to  be 
unable  to  move  about  on  such  evenings  as  this;  but  it  is  a  just  pimishment 
to  me  for  my  early  vanities.  My  pwir  feet,  tliat  were  by  nature  so  small, 
are  now  taking  their  revenge  for  my  cmelty  in  forcing  them  info  such  Uttle 
slippers.  .  ,  .  Besides,  monsieur,"  with  a  pleasant  smile,  **  I  thought 
it  Tvas  possible  you  might  be  weaiy  of  the  malicious  sayings  of  your  little 
nfighbour.  He  has  not  borne  the  best  character  in  his  youth,  and  such 
men  are  sure  to  be  cynical  in  their  old  age/* 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  I,  with  English  abniptnos?^. 

"  His  name  is  Poncet,  and  his  flitlier  was,  I  believe,  a  wood-cutter,  or 
chair oal -burner,  or  something  of  the  sort.  They  do  tell  sad  stones  of 
tmiTancc  at  murder,  ingratitude,  and  obtaining  money  on  false  pn  tencca 
r*^but  you  will  think  me  as  bad  as  he  if  1  go  on  \vi\h  my  slanders.  Kather 
let  us  admire  the  lovely  lady  coming  up  towards  us,  with  the  roses  in  her 
hand — I  never  see  her  without  roses,  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  her 
past  history,  Jis  you  are  doubtless  aware.  Ah  beauty !  **  said  my  companion  to 
the  lady  drawing  near  to  us,  **  it  Ls  like  you  to  dome  to  me,  now  that  I  can 
no  longer  go  to  you.**  Then  turning  to  me,  and  gracei^dly  drawing  me 
into  the  conTersation,  she  said,  **  You  must  know  that  although  we  never 
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met  \mtil  we  were  both  marrierl,  wg  have  been  almost  like  Riatcrs  ever 
since.  Thi^rc  have  been  so  many  points  of  rcaeniblance  in  our  clrctim- 
stances,  and  I  think  I  may  say  in  our  characters.  "We  had  each  two  elder 
Bisters— mine  Av^ere  bnt  half-sisters,  tliongh — who  were  not  fwi  kind  to  us  as 
they  miglit  have  been/* 

"  But  have  been  aorry  for  it  since,"  put  in  the  other  lady* 
'*  Since  we  have  married  princes/'  continued  the  same  lady,  with  an 
arch  smiJe  that  had  nothing  of  nnkindness  in  it,  *'  for  welxjth  have  marned 
far  above  our  original  stations  in  hfe;  we  are  both  nnpunctual  in  our 
habiti*,  nnd  in  consequence  of  tids  failing  of  ours  we  have  Ijoth  had  to  Buffer 
mortification  and  pain/* 

^*  And  both  arc  charming,"  said  a  whisper  close  behind  me.  "My 
lord  the  marrpu«,  say  it — i?ay,  *  And  Ixjth  are  chamiing.'  " 

"  And  both  are  charming,"  was  spoken  aloud  by  another  i^oice.  I 
turned,  and  saw  the  wily  cat-like  chaj^seur,  prompting  his  master  to  make 
civil  speeches. 

The  ladies  bowed  w^ith  that  kind  of  haughly  acknowltdgnient  which 
shows  that  compliments  from  Buch  a  source  arc  distasteful.  But  our  trio  of 
conversation  was  broken  up,  and  I  waw  sorry  for  it.  The  marquk  looked  aa 
if  he  had  been  stirred  up  to  make  tl^at  one  speech,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
not  be  exjvected  to  say  more ;  while  behind  him  stood  the  chtisseur,  half 
impcrtineut  and  half  servile  in  his  waya  and  attitudes.  The  ladies,  who 
were  real  ladies,  seemed  to  be  sorry  for  the  awkwardness  of  the  marquis, 
and  addressed  some  trifling  questions  to  him,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
subjects  on  which  ho  could  have  no  trouble  in  answering,  llie  chnsseiir, 
meanwhile,  was  talking  to  himself  in  a  growling  tone  of  voice*  I  had 
fallen  a  httle  into  tlip  background  at  this  inteiTuption  in  a  conversation 
which  promised  to  be  so  pleasimt,  and  I  could  not  help  heanng  his  word.s. 

"  Keally,  De  Caraltas  grows  more  stupid  every  day.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  throw  off  his  boots,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  I  was  intended  for 
a  court,  and  to  a  court  I  will  go,  and  make  my  owm  fortune  as  I  have  made 
his.     The  emperor  will  appreciate  my  talents." 

And  such  are  the  habits  of  the  French,  or  such  his  forgetfidnesa  of  good 
manners  in  his  anger,  that  he  spat  right  and  kfl  on  the  parquet  ted  floor. 

JuHt  then  a  very  ugly,  very  pleasant- looking  man,  came  towards  tlie 
two  liidies  to  whom  I  had  lately  been  speaking,  leading  up  to  them  a 
delicate  fair  woman  dressed  all  in  the  softest  white,  as  if  i^lie  were  vovec  cm 
hlanc^  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  bit  of  colour  about  her,  I  thought  I 
heard  her  making,  as  she  came  along,  a  little  noif<e  of  plciiaure,  not  exactly 
like  the  singing  of  a  tea-kettle,  nor  yet  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  but 
reminding  mc  of  each  sound. 

"  Ikfadanie  de  Mioumiou  was  anxious  to  see  you,'^  said  he^  rvJdressing 
the  lady  with  the  roses,  "so  I  have  brought  her  across  to  give  you  a 
pleasin*e  1  '*  Wliat  ao  honest  good  face !  bnt  oh  !  how  ugly  I  And  yet  I 
liked  his  ughness  better  than  mont  persons*  beauty.  There  was  a  look  of 
pathetic  acJtnowledgment  of  his  ugUnct^s,  and  a  deprecation  of  your  too 
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hasty  judgment,  in  hh  coimtenanco  iIkiI  was  positively  wmuing.  The  eofl 
white  hjdy  kept  glancing  at  my  iieighlx>ur  the  cliasficiir,  a^  if  they  had 
had  some  former  acqimintance^  which  puzzled  me  very  much,  ai  they  were 
of  such  different  rank.  However,  their  nerves  were  evidently  strung  to 
the  same  tnne,  for  at  a  sound  behind  the  tapestry,  which  wnji  more  like 
the  **cuttoring  ol  rats  and  mice  than  anything  ebe,  both  Madame  de 
Mioumiou  and  the  diasscur  start-ed  with  the  most  eager  look  of  anxiety 
on  their  countenance^  and  by  their  restless  movements — inadame's  pant- 
ing, and  the  fiery  dilation  of  liia  eyes — ^one  might  see  that  commonplace 
Bounds  affected  them  hoth  in  a  manner  very  different  to  the  rest  oi'  the 
company.  The  ugly  husband  of  the  lovely  hidy  with  Oic  rosea  now 
addressed  himself  to  me. 

*'We  uve  much  disappointed,**  he  said,  "in  finding  that  monsieur  is 
Bot  accompanied  by  Ha  coimtrj'man — le  grand  Jean  d'Anglcten-e;  I  cannot 
pronounce  his  name  rightly  " — ^^and  he  looked  at  me  to  help  him  out. 

**Le  grand  Jean  d*Angleterrc!^'  now  who  was  le  grand  Jcmi  d'-ilngle- 
terre  ?  John  Bull  ?  Jt^hn  Kuf^isell  ?  Jolm  Bright  ? 

**  Jean^ — Jean  '* — continued  tlie  gentleman,  ficcing  my  em!>arrafiament* 
"  Ah,  tlicae  terrible  English  names — *  Jean  de  G^nquiDeur  ! '  " 

I  was  as  V{i»e  as  ever.  And  yet  the  name  struck  me  as  fimiiliar,  bnt 
slightly  disguised.  I  repeated  it  to  myiH^lf,  It  was  mighty  like  John  the 
Giant-killer,  only  his  fHendfl  always  call  that  worthy  "  Jack."  I  said  the 
21  e  aloud. 

"  All,  that  is  it ! "  said  he.  *'  But  why  has  he  not  accompanied  you  to 
oar  little  reunion  to-nigltt  ?** 

I  hiid  been  rather  puzzled  once  or  twice  before,  but  this  perioua 
quGstioti  added  coeaiderably  to  my  perplexity.  Jack  the  Giant-killer  had 
once,  it  is  tnie,  been  rather  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  as  far  as  (printer'^) 
ink  and  pajxr  can  keep  up  a  ti-iendnliip,  l>ut  I  had  not  heard  his  name 
mentioned  for  years;  and  for  aught  I  knew  he  lay  enchanted  with  Kuig 
Arthur's  knights,  who  be  entranced  imtil  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  four 
mighty  kings  iihall  ciill  them  to  help  at  England's  need.  But  the  question 
had  been  luskecl  in  berious  etirnewt  by  that  gentleman,  whom  I  more  winhed 
to  think  well  of  me  than  I  did  any  other  person  in  the  room.  So  I 
answered  respectfully  that  it  was  long  since  I  had  heard  anything  of  my 
countryman;  hut  that  I  was  sure  it  would  have  given  him  as  much 
plca.4tu"e  as  it  w^as  iloing  myself  to  have  been  present  at  such  an  agreeable 
gatliering  of  friend j*.  He  bowed,  and  then  the  lame  lady  took  up  the 
woi-d* 

"  To-night  is  the  night  when,  of  all  the  year,  this  great  ohl  forest  Ftir- 
rounding  the  caf<tle  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  phantom  of  a  little  pe.^Sc'mt 
girl  wlio  once  lived  hereabouts ;  the  tradition  is  that  she  was  devoured  by  a 
wolf.  In  foiiner  days  I  have  seen  her  on  this  night  out  of  yonder  window 
al  the  end  of  the  gallery*  Will  you,  ma  belle,  take  monsieur  to  see  the 
view  outside  by  the  nioonliglit  (you  may  ]>ossihIy  see  the  phiintcm-child) ; 
and  leave  me  to  a  little  teie-a-hUe  with  your  husl>and  ? " 
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With  a  gcnllc  movement  the  kdy  with  the  roses  complied  with  the 
other's  request^  and  wc  wont  to  a  great  windr^w^  looking  doivn  on  the  foreat^ 
in  which  T  had  lost  ray  way.  Tlie  topsofthe  fir-sprL^ding  and  leafy  trees 
lay  motionless  heneath  uh  in  that  pale,  wan  light,  which  show^  ohjecta 
almost  as  distinct  in  form,  thnu-^Ii  not  in  colour,  as  by  day.  We  loolced 
down  on  the  comitlesa  avenues,  which  seemed  to  converge  from  all  quarters 
to  the  great  old  castle ;  ami  suddenly  across  one,  quite  ne.ar  to  \i%  thei'o 
passed  the  figiu-e  of  a  little  girl,  with  the  "  capuclion"  on,  that  takes  the 
place  of  a  peasant  girPs  bonnet  in  France.  She  had  a  basket  on  one  arm> 
and  hy  her,  on  the  side  to  which  her  head  wn^  turned,  there  went  a  wolf* 
I  could  almost  have  naid  it  waa  licking  her  liand^  as  if  in  penitent  love,  if 
either  penitence  or  love  had  ever  beeu  a  quality  of  wolves, — ^bllt  thongh 
not  of  living,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  phautom  wolves. 

"  There,  we  have  seen  her  I "  exckimed  my  beautiful  companion, 
**  Tliough  so  Jong  dead,  her  simple  story  of  household  gcrodne^^s  and 
trustful  simplicit)^  still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  liave  ever  heaid  of 
her;  and  the  country -people  about  here  say  that  seeing  that  pliantom* 
child  on  this  annivei'^ary  bringi?  good  luck  for  the  year.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  share  in  die  traditionary  good  fortune.  Ah  I  here  is 
Matlame  do  Ivetz — she  retains  the  name  of  her  first  hnsband,  yon  know, 
aa  he  was  of  higher  rank  than  the  present/*  We  were  joined  by  onr 
hostess. 

"  If  mon?!ieur  is  fond  of  tlie  beauties  of  nature  and  art/'  said  she,  per- 
ceiving that  I  had  been  looking  at  the  view  from  the  great  window,  "  he 
will  perhaps  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  picture.**  Here  she  sighed^  with 
a  little  affectation  of  grief  **  You  know  the  picture  I  alhide  to/'  ad- 
dresaing  my  conipajiion,  who  bowed  assent^  and  smiled  a  little  maliciouKly, 
as  I  followed  the  lead  of  madEime. 

I  went  afler  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  saloon,  noting  by  the  way  with 
what  keen  curiosity  ahe  caught  up  what  vrm  passing  either  in  word  op 
action  on  each  side  of  her.  When  we  stood  opposite  to  the  end  ^vtill,  T 
perceived  h  full-length  picture  of  a  handsome  peculiar-looking  man,  witli— 
in  spite  of  his  good  looks — a  very  fierce  and  scowling  expression*  My 
hostess  clasped  her  hands  together  as  her  arms  hung  down  in  ii-ont,  and 
siglied  once  more.     Then,  hidl'  In  soliloquy,  she  said^ — 

*^He  was  the  love  of  my  youth;  his  stern  yet  manly  chamcfer  first 
touched  tins  lienrt  of  mine.  When — when  shall  I  cease  to  deplore  hin 
loss  I'* 

Not  being  acquainted  with  her  enough  to  answer  this  question  (if, 
indeed,  it  were  not  sufficiently  ansivered  hy  the  fact  of  her  second  mar- 
riage), I  felt  awkward;  an<l,  by  way  of  saying  something,  I  remarked, — 

*'The  coimtenancc  strikes  me  as  resembling  something  I  have  seen 
hcfore — in  an  engraving  from  an  historical  picttire,  I  think ;  only,  it  is 
there  the  principal  iigure  in  a  group :  he  is  holding  a  lady  by  her  hair, 
and  threatening  her  with  his  scimitar,  while  two  cavaliers  are  rushing  up 
the  stairs,  apparently  only  just  in  time  to  save  her  life." 
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"Alas,  alas  I"  said  elie,  "you  too  accurately  describe  a  miserable 
passago  in  my  life,  which  has  often  been  represented  in  a  false  li^^'ht.  T!ie 
best  of  husbands" — here  she  sobbed,  and  became  slightly  inarticulate 
with  her  grief — **  ttiII  sometimes  be  di-^pleased.  I  was  youn|5  and  curious, 
he  was  jusftly  angry  with  my  di.sfrhedience — ^my  brothers  were  too  hasty — 
the  consequence  is,  I  became  a  widow  t" 

AiVer  due  respect  for  her  tears,  I  ventured  to  suggest  some  common- 
place consolation.     She  tuxned  round  sharply : — 

**  No,  monsieur :  my  only  comfort  is  that  I  ha%"e  never  forgiven  the 
brothers  who  interfered  so  cruelly,  in  such  an  uncalled-for  mannei',  be- 
tween my  dear  husband  and  myself.  To  quote  my  friend  Monsieur 
S^^anarelle — *  Ce  sont  pctites  choses  qui  s<:>nt  de  temps  en  temps  necessaires 
dans  ramitii'';  et  cinq  on  six  coups  d'l^pi^e  entre  gens  qui  s'aiment  no 
font  que  nigailkrdir  rufiectiou.*  You  observe  the  colomnng  is  not  quit^ 
what  it  should  be  ?" 

**  In  tills  light  the  beard  in  of  ratter  a  peculiar  tint,''  said  I. 

"  Yes  :  the  painter  did  not  do  it  justice.  It  was  most  lovely,  and  gave 
hitft  such  a  diittinguiahed  air,  quite  differeait  from  the  common  herd.  Stay, 
I  will  show  you  the  exact  colour,  if  you  will  come  near  tliis  flambeau  !  " 
And  going  near  the  light,  bIic  tt>ok  off  a  bracelet  of  hair,  with  a  magnificent 
clasp  of  peails.  It  was  ptecullar,  certuinly*  I  did  not  know  what  to  sjiy* 
*•  His  precious  lovely  beard  ! ''  said  she,  "  And  tl^^  pearls  go  so  weU  with 
the  delicate  blue  !  ** 

Her  husband,  who  had  come  up  to  us,  and  waited  till  her  eye  fell  upon 
him  before  venturing  to  speak,  now  said,  "  It  is  sfcninge  Monsieur  Ogre  is 
not  yet  arrived  1 " 

**  Not  at  all  strange^*'  said  sbe  tartly.  "  He  was  always  very  stupid, 
and  constantly  falls  into  mistakes,  in  which  he  comes  worse  off;  and  it  is 
very  well  he  does,  for  he  is  a  credulous  and  cowardly  fellow.  Not  at  all 
strange  1  If  you  will  "—turning  to  her  husband,  so  that  I  hardly  heard 
her  wortls,  imtil  I  caught — '*  Then  everybody  would  have  their  right.^  and 
we  should  have  no  more  trouble.    "Is  it  not,  monsiL'ur?"  addresmng  me. 

"  If  I  were  in  England,  I  sliould  imagine  madame  w^a  spaking  of  the 
rribrm  bill,  or  the  millennium,— but  1  am  in  ignoi^ance.** 

And  just  as  I  spoke,  the  great  folding-doors  were  thrown  open  wide, 
and  every  one  started  to  their  feet  to  greet  a  little  old  lady,  leaning  on  a 
thin  black  wand — and — 

"  l^ladamc  la  Feemarraine,'*  was  announced  by  a  chonis  of  sweet  shrDl 
Toiccs. 

And  in  a  moment  I  was  lying  in  the  grass  close  by  a  hollow  oak  tree, 
Trith  the  slanting  glory  of  the  dawning  day  shining  fiill  in  my  fece,  and 
tliOQiands  of  little  birds  and  delicate  insects  piping  and  warbling  out  their 
wdoonie  to  the  ruddy  splendour. 
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A  MuxiSTER  OF  STATE,  wLose  duties  brought  Lmi  iiito  coaatiint  atlend.ince 
iip<:»a  royalty,  once  made  a  menioranduni  In  hia  diary  to  watch  tlie  king 
into  a  goud  humour,  (hat  he  tnight  ask  km  for  a  Lighthouse,  It  k  probablo 
that  thu  wish  of  Lord  Grenville  (for  it  was  he)  was  not  to  learn  what 
living  in  a  liglit house  would  be  like,  but  rather  to  realize  the  vciy  consider- 
able living  to  be  got  out  of  one. 

Whether  hia  lordship  ever  got  what  be  desired,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
could  be  have  foreseen  the  serious  penalties  the  natitin  would  bare  to  pay 
for  having  the  **  well-beloved  cousins  and  councillors*'  of  its  kings  quaitered 
in  tbia  fiee  and  easy  way  upon  its  mereantile  marine,  surely  he  would 
have  been  too  generous  to  eeek  it.  lleniy  VIII.  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  w^ere  alive  to  the  true  policy  in  such  matters,  for  he  put  the 
custody  of  such  things  into  the  charge  of  a  chartered  body,  whose  interests 
were  made  identical  with  the  public  welfare ;  and  she,  making  ber  Lord 
High  Admiral  Howard  surrender  his  authority  in  regard  to  bcacona, 
buoys,  mzulvs  and  signs  for  the  Bea  to  their  custody,  gave  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity^  House  their  first  Act  of  Parliaraentj  and  set  tliem 
forward  upon  an  ever-widening  career  of  usefulness,  wbich  has  resulted 
in  our  chimnels  being  almost  as  well  lighted  aa  our  streets* 

Not  but  what  among  the  proprietors  of  "private  lights,"  as  those 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Trinity  House  were  called,  there  were 
men  of  gagaeit}',  energy,  and  self-devotion.  IMen  who  were  proud  of 
tl^e  means  whereby  they  lived,  and  took  the  same  pleasure  in  having 
their  hghthouse  a  credit  to  them  tliat  an  opident  manuiucturer  does  in 
having  his  mills  up  to  the  mark  with  all  the  most  recent  improvements. 
But  the  same  motive  did  not  exist  in  the  one  case  as  does  in  the 
other,  K  a  manufacturer  does  not  keep  in  tlie  front  rank  as  regards 
machinery,  the  character  of  his  good^  is  degi^ded  in  tlie  market.  He 
nmst  choose  between  spinning  well  or  not  at  all.  But  with  the  private 
manufacturers  of  liglit  for  bewildered  sailors  the  case  was  different :  they 
were  authorized  to  levy  tolls  on  aU  vessels  passing,  ^siug»  or  deriving 
benefit  from  the  light  in  question ;  a  certain  range  of  distance  appears  to 
have  bt^en  assumed  within  which  the  vessel  was  liable;  and  altboygh  at 
one  lighthouse  the  oil  might  be  bad,  at  another  the  candles  unsnulfed, 
whilst  at  a  tlvird  the  coal  fire  would  be  reeking  in  its  enibera,  still  bo  long 
as  the  hghfc  was  there  the  dues  were  chargeable. 

Things  came  to  a  crisis  at  last.  In  distiicts  where  at  tlie  time  when 
the  king  s  good-huraonr  had  been  availed  of  vessels  from  fishing- viUage  to 
fisliing- village  crept  round  by  tivos  and  threes,  the  waters  got  crowded 
daily  and  bomly  with  ships  of  mighty  tonnage,  and  every  ton  had  to  pay. 
It  was  difficult  to  tell  what  the  recipients  of  the  royal  benevolence  Witri^ 
making  j  but  from  the  style  in  which  their  mere  collectors  thi-ovc,  it  was 
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evidently  somotliiiig  ilir  too  good  to  be  talked  alwut.  It  must  have  been 
very  bard  to  have  been  insulted  \v4lJj  an  ofler  of  three  hundred  and  filly 
thousand  pounds  for  a  barren  rock  in  the  ocean,  tiothiiig  like  that  number 
of  feet  square,  subjecting  the  proprietor  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  pathetic 
rejoinder  to  the  effect  *^  that  if  he  must  sell,  it  must  be  for  five  hundred 
and  filly  thousand  pounds,  and  that  would  not  pay  him ;"  but  a  jury  was 
ap|)ealed  to,  and  four  himdred  and  forty-five  thousand  poundjs  was  carried 
o^as  the  vehted  right  in  one  liglithouse,  with  a  heavy  sigh  tliat  it  was  so 
little.  Another  leviathan  of  tJie  deep  realized  three  himdretl  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  if  these  were  whales  among  the  tritons,  the  tritoas  and  the 
minnows  too,  all  plethoric  of  their  kind,  fared  well  The  scale  was  freighted 
heavily  with  compial>iory  purchase-money  before  they  were  all  bought  out, 
and  the  shipping  interest  had  to  pay  surplus  light  dues  ibr  many  years 
before  the  ofiicial  custodians  of  the  lighthouse  fund  had  got  quit  of  their 
huge  debt. 

Even  on  these  terms  it  was  the  right  tlung  to  do,  Wlien  the  lighthouse 
on  the  Smalls  ro<i\  in  the  Bristol  Channel  was  in  private  handn,  tlie  annual 
conf^iimption  of  oil,  whieh  is  another  way  of  stating  the  annual  amount  of 
light  produced,  wa«§  as  little  as  tAvo  hundred  gallons ;  at  this  present  time 
fifleen  htmdred  gallons  are  burnt  within  tlie  year.  The  dues  payable  in 
those  days  were  twopence  per  ton,  whilst  now  vessels  pay  at  the  rate  of  one 
halfpenny  per  ton  over-sea^  and  one-sixteenth  part  of  a  penny  per  ton  for 
coasting  voyages,  le^ss  an  abatement  m  the  latter  cases  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.  But  bswl  lighting,  private  proprlettirship^  public  debt,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  even  «uqjhis  light  dues,  have  gone  for  ever,  and  lighthouf>es  have 
got  back  to  what  Qneen  Elizabeth  meant  them  to  be — public  trusts  in 
public  hands  for  public  uses. 

And  yt:t  it  wus  private  enterprise  that  built  and  rebuilt,  and  again 
rebuilt  the  Eddy  stone,  and  it  wsis  private  couiiige  that  eatabHshed  that 
whicli  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  strange  wooden-l^ged  Malay- 
looking  barracoon  of  a  lighthouse  in  tlic  Bristol  Channel,  on  a  rock  called 
the  **  Smalls." 

The  wooden  stnicture  at  the  Smalls  was  conceived  originally  by  a  ^f r. 
Phillips,  of  Liverpool,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  set 
himself  to  establish  "a great  holy  good  to  serve  and  save  humanity,*'  and 
e%*en  in  this  world  he  had  his  reward ;  for  sixty  years  afterwards,  when  liis 
representatives  ha<l  to  surniuhr  it  to  tlie  Trinity  House,  they  got  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  poimds  by  way  of  compensation  for  it. 

Like  most  sagacious  men,  he  knew  how  to  choose  his  instruments.  At 
that  time  there  resided  in  Liverpool  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Wliiteside, 
a  maker  of  "  viohns,  Kpinettes,  and  upright  harpsichords,**  with  a  strongly 
marked  mechanical  genius. 

In  the  stunmer  of  1772,  this  young  fiddle-maker  found  himself  at  Solva, 
twenty  miles  from  the  rock,  with  a  gang  of  Cornish  niinexs,  who  were  to 
quarry  sockets  into  the  stone,  uito  whieh  It  was  originally  intended  that 
iron  pillars  should  be  soldered.     Tlie  first  essay  was  aufliciently  appalling. 
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The  surfiice  of  the  rock  im  calkd  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  Iijgli  water, 

thai  is,  in  Buiooth  weathor ;  but  in  tempefiiuouK  sead^  and  when  tlie  waves 

are  rolling  hi  from  the  iK)uth-w€*t,  it  ia  aji  manjr  feet  below  it*     The  party 

|iad  landed  from  their  cutter,  and  lia*!  got  a  long  iron  rtid  worked  a  few 

ieet  into  the  rock,  \v}wn  the  weuther  suddenly  got  *^  dirty /^     Tlie  wind  and 

the  sea  ro^e  together,  and  the  cntt<;r  had  to  »heer  off  liest  she  should  be 

wrecked.     The  oien  on  ih*>  rf»ck  ciuj};?,  a«  Uiit  thuy  niiglit,  to  the  Ldf- 

iastened  shall,  and  a  desjK.rrate  Mruggle  enijiicd  helweitn  brute*  u^Unre  and 

rlliat  passive  fortitude  which  la  gnuter  tl^an  l>rute  iiatuae,— all  ihron'.di  the 

lUight  into  the  Diomiiig,  all  through  the  day  into  tlie  night  again,  until  the 

iilrd  dny^  when  the  storm  abated  and  they  were  saved. 

Nothing  daLint*?d,  it  wa^  agreed  tliat  it  waa  juRt  as  Avell  to  kn(»w  the 
woi-iit.  Oiw  hint  waB  iiniuediately  tidteii,  and  ring^  and  holding  l«ai'8  were 
kt  into  various  partjii  of  the  rock,  to  wiiich  the  n^n  could  la^i  theuiselvai 
and  each  other  on  eimilar  occasions.  It  was  soon  Ibund  that  iron  ^11101*^ 
would  not  do^  thiit  tliry  were  not  fiufficiontly  elaHtic ;  and  great  paina  were 
taken  to  find  heart  vf  oak  that  would  be  equal  to  resist  tJie  angry  forces  of 
the  waters.  That  the  present  stnictme  woiUd  atajod  ibr  ever,  may  he 
doubted,  except  by  a  prooe^  anaJogous  to  the  repair  of  tiie  Irifihmaii'a 
stocking, — first  a  new  ihotf  and  tlieri  a  fresh  leg.  Anyhow,  it  has  been 
reeeutly  tliought  belter  to  build  a  granite  tower,  which,  once  well  done, 
may  be  said,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  done  for  ever.  The  light  will  be 
exhibited  at  a  greater  elevation,  w*hieh  give«  it  an  extendj^d  mnge,  and 
the  size  oi  the  lantern  will  admit  of  a  lajger  and  more  jjowei'hd  apparritui. 
The  mode  ol  procedure  m  oi  course  veiy  diflertut  from  that  adiipted  by 
Mr.  Whiteside.  Where  iu rmerly  there  was  a  poor  liddle-niaker,  with 
half-a-dozen  Cornish  minerSj  and  a  ship^a  carpenter  or  two,  tlicre  is  laow  a 
civil  engineer,  a  clerk,  thirty-eight  grajiit^?  uiasijus,  lour  carpenters,  eight 
sniitliB,  tlhrteen  seamen,  four  bargemen,  two  miners  aiid  eight  laliourers;  a 
c^mniodioua  wharf,  a  eteani  vesaeh  a  tender,  and  some  bargee.  There  may 
lie  nothing  m  pathetic  or  ^  heroic  a^  that  long  cluig  ot  nine  Ixir lorn  hnnntn 
creatui^ea  round  tbe  firnt  iron  bar;  it  would  bo  shame  to  the  engineer  if  Jt 
Rhoidd  be  goj  but  there  is  real  work  to  do,  aad  it  is  being  thoroughly 
w^ell  done. 

The  ptory  of  tlie  present  stnicture  at  th#  Eddy  stone  liaa  been  told 
with  quaint  simplicity  by  the  man  who  rtilsed  it.  Sme^fon  had  this 
advantage  over  Whiteside,  that  he  liad  precursors  in  his  work  :  but 
then  the  w^ork  was  harder,  and  wa*  dope  more  enduringly.  'V^Tiite- 
side's  work  at  the  Snialis  is  conimg  away  in  the  course  of  a  season  or 
two ;  Smeatcai'a,  at  the  Eddyt^tfrnef  js  to  remain  the  ]>attern  hghthouse  of 
the  world  Jbr  ever.  The  first  Eddysttme,  built  in  IGilti,  was  a  strange 
affair — something  Okc  a  Chinese  pagoda,  or  a  belvedere  in  some  sitburban 
tea-gardens,  with  open  galieriea  and  projecting  crai^es.  The  ai'chitect  wa^ 
Ih?ury  Winatanley,  and  he  hm  depicted  him^ell'  complacently  fishing  out 
of  bis  kitchen  window ;  but  how  he  ever  ex:|)eeti  d  im  queer  mansion  to 
^tand  the  winter  stornia  is  aimply  a  marvch     It  was  completed  in  1G99, 
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it  Mras  destroye*!  in  1703.     Tlie  necesfclty  for  repah-6  Imd  taken  him 

:  llie  r<>d^  Ji,t  the  lini^,  a  dreadful  etorm  B^t  in  on  the  2Clh  Novciubt^r, 

imd  the  next  nioniing  there  wag  uotWug  left  of  the  lighthoii&e  or  it» 

I  occupaiitji  but  toome  of  the  Jaiige  ii'ons  whereby  tlie  work  had  betn  iixcd 

'in  thi;  rock.     A  uairative  of  the  occurrence,  printed  in  the  foJlowiug  yv^r, 

states ; — **  It  was  vwy  rejiiarkabl^^  that,  a«  wc  arc  iuiormed,  at  the  aaaie 

,  tirae  the  lighthouse  abovtiiaid  was  blown  down,  tlie  tnndel  of  it,  in  Mr. 

rintttauley'*  house  at  Littkbiiry,  in  Essex,  above  200  miles  from  die 

llighlhi>use,  fell  di>wn  and  \»a3  ]>ruke  to  piec^^/^     Upon  whjeh,  J?lnieatoa 

ihrewdJy   i*emark:^:   **  TIiIh,  however,    may   not   appear  extrajordimuy^  if 

we  conaideff  that  the  same  genej'al  wixkI  th^it  blew  down  die  light  hous^ 

near  Plymouth  might  blow  down  the  model  at  Liulebmy-'* 

The  next  strDcture  at-  the  Eddystoiic,  commenced  in  170G,  was  n  very 

difiereiU  thing.     Mr.  John  liudycrd  waa  tlxKimed  by  foi'fune  to  be  a  i*ilk 

inercex,  and  keep  a  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  but  Nature  hatl  made  him  uu 

rp^giueer,  Smeaton  »peak»  w ith  great  admiiation  of  many  of  his  anangc- 

[iDente;   aiid  if  the  lighthouse  had  not  bee^i  destroyed  by  fire,  about  forlv* 

liux  year*  after  ita  erejction,  there  uppeare  no  reason  why  it  should  not  iiave 

i|)c«>Q  standing  to  thi«  day,     WHiile  WiustanJey*^  wa^  all  external  ornament, 

ifrith  numberless  mK>ks  and  ajtgles  for  the  wind  and  sea  to  gripe  it  by, 

■  Kndyerd's  wa»  a  snug,  smooth,  SL*hd  cone,  round  whicli  the  ftea  niight  rage, 

but  on  which  it  could  hardly  fa&ten.     But  lire  coin|Liere  d  wdmt  the  water 

,  poukl  jiot.     Luckily  for  the  keepei-s^  it  broke  out  iu  the  very  top  of  the 

uitj^m,  andbunit  downwards,  and  there  wa^  time  to  save  tlie  nien^  although 

ffm*i  of  tJiem,  looking  ujiwarcbj  at  tlie  burning  mat*s,  not  only  got  burnt  on 

fthe  dioulders  and  liead  with  some  molt<*n  leiid,  but  wlule   ga;;ing  upwards 

hii»  mouth  open,  received  some  of  the  lif^uid  metal  down  hia  throat, 

nd  yet  sunived,  to  the  incredulity  of  all  Plymouth,   for  twelve  days, 

P^ben  seven  ounces  of  le^l,  "  of  a  flat,  oval  Ibna/*  w^a*  taken  frcim   big 

Etomacb, 

The  leseees  of  tlie  KdJystone,  in  tlioae  dayi,  fccem  to  have  been  iiberai- 
minded  people.  The  toliis  ceased  with  tlie  extinction  of  tiie  hght,  and  could 
J  '  iiewed  until  it  wajs  again  exhibitj  d.  It  was  their  iipparent  interest, 
t  ,  to  get  a  ifttmeture  run  up  on  the  old  moilel  nA  quickly  as  j>okiiibie. 

It  was  true  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  a  little  modification  of  the 
old  arrangements  wotdd  probaldy  have  prevented  mich  a  calaniity  recurring, 
and  it  liad  proved  iti»elf  Mnble  und  seaworthy.  Keverthele.«*»,  they  not 
only  coniidted  the  abKst  engineer  of  tbt*  day^  but  Kulindttid  to  the  delay 
,  paid  extra  ooit  invoh id  in  the  adoption  of  Ida  advice  to  build  of  stone 
ad  granite. 

Tlie  \mnt  of  mont  endnrlng  interest  connected  w^ith  the  pref^ent  Eddy- 
;  is  the  peculiarity  ot   itn  term,  which  is  tamiliar,  jJiobabiy,  lo  every- 
body in  tlie  kingdom,  Iroin  the   child,  whu  baa  seen  it  in  a  magic-kuteiu, 
lo  the  civil  engineer  who,  knows  Smeaton's  stately  folio  by  heart*     Until 
l)ie  built  so^  the  form  was  .ilmot^t  unknown  to  us ;  and  since  he  built  m^  all  ilm 
ttettSLU  ligbtkovfieft  have  been  moditicatlona  of  it.     It  In  intta-esting  to  cou- 
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trnst  the  ronaoiimg  of  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  the  hiiikler  of  the  "  Skerryvore  " 
luiotlicr  of  those  diiop-aoa  lamp-j>ost!*,  as  tlicy  h^ivc  been  called,  ofT  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland, — with  the  instincts  of  Smeaton,  bo  to  Bpeak,  on 
the  same  subject.  It  may  not  be  very  edifying  to  the  general  reader  to 
lea.rn  "  that,  as  tliL*  stability  of  a  sea-tower  depends,  avteri?  p(mbus^  on  tho 
lo^vnesa  ol  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  gcueral  notion  of  its  form  is  tliat  of  a 
cone ;  bnt  that,  as  tlie  forces  to  Tvhich  iU  Rcveral  horizontal  sections  are 
opposed  decrease  towards  its  top  in  a  mpid  ratio,  the  Rolid  shonld  be  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  some  curve  line  convex  to  the  axis  of  the  toiver, 
and  gradually  approaching  to  parallelism  with  it;  and  that  this,  in  Jact, 
is  a  general  deseriijtion  of  the  Eddy  stone  Tower^  devised  by  Smeaton." 
Neither  ia  it  a  thing  likely  to  bo  remembered,  without  saying  it 
over  a  good  many  times  to  oneself,  that  **  the  nhafl  of  tlie  Skerry- 
vore  pillai'  is  a  solid,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  about  its  asymptote  as  a  vertical  axis/*  But  if  we  imder- 
Btand  tlio  respective  narratives  of  the  conatructoi's  rightly,  Smeaton 
worked  from  analogy,  and  Stevenson  from  mathematical  calculation. 
Smtaton  telln  us  of  his  desire  to  mtike  liis  hghlh<>use  resemble  the 
trunk  of  a  stately  treCi  and  he  gives  drawings  both  of  a  trunk  and  of  a  i 
branch,  to  show  how  they  start,  the  one  from  the  groiuid,  and  the  other 
irom  the  main  stem.  He  is  also  constantly  recurring  to  the  idea  of  the 
elfjr^icity  of  stone,  and  he  quotes  a  report  from  one  of  the  keepers,  that  on 
one  occasion  *'  the  house  did  shake  as  if  a  man  had  been  up  in  a  gieat 
tree."  Certainly,  the  eiFect  to  the  eye  in  looking  at  the  Eddystone,  cor- 
roboratea  the  conception  with  which  his  mind  was  evidently  possessed ;  it 
eniirge^  from  the  sea ;  the  curve  of  the  nntiiral  rock  is  continued  in  a  singu- 
larly fehcitous  manner;  the  Skerry  vnre  h  a  fine  shafV,  but  one  sees  that 
it  ha8  been  stuck  in  a  hole,  tlioroughly  well  fastened  in^  and  (relying  on  it« 
weight  and  coherence)  likely  to  remain  there  till  doomsday  ;  but  the  Eddy- 
stone  is homogcueous  to  the  rock,  as  well  as  to  itself;  and  gazing  on  it,  one 
gets  into  the  same  tj*ain  of  contemplation  as  Topsy  did  upon  her  wicked- 
ness, and  supposes  it  grew  there.  Nevertheless  the  Slcerryvore  is  a  noble 
structure,  and  the  memoir  of  it.s  construction  by  Mr,  Stevenson  is  almost 
exhaustive  of  all  that  is  at  present  knowm  about  hghthouses  and  lighthouse  ^ 
illummation. 

And  if  these  be  the  lighthoufses,  and  the  mode  of  life  among  those  by 
whom  they  are  builded,  let  us  try  to  realize  the  daily  work  of  those  by 
wliom  the  structures  are  inhalvited.     *^  You  are  to  light  the  lamps  every  , 
evening  at  sun-setting,  and  keep  them  constantly  burning,  bright  and  clear, 
tiU  aim-rising."     That  is  the  first  article  ot  instructions  to  light-keepers, 
as  may  be  seen  by  any  visitors  to  a  station,     "WHiatever  eL*e  happens,  you 
ai'c  to  do  that.     It  may  be  you  lire  isolated,  through  the  long  night-watches, 
twenty  miles  from  laud,  fiJly  or  a  himili-ed  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  j 
with  the  winds  and  \vaves  howling  round  you,  and  the  sea-bii'ds  dashing  1 
themselves  to  death  against  the  gleaming  lantern,  like  giant-moths  against  1 
a  Cimdle ;  or  it  may  be  a  calm,  voluptuous,  moonlight  night,  the  soil  land- 
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ail*  laden  witli  tLe  perfumes  of  tlie  higliland  Keatlier  or  the  Cornifth  gorse, 
tempting  you  to  ket/p  your  watch  out.sidt;  the  lantern,  in  the  open  gallm^, 
inateBd  of  in  your  watch-room  chair  witliin  ;  the  Channel  may  be  fiiJl  of 
stately  ships,  each  guided  by  your  light,  or  the  horizon  may  be  bare  of  all 
sign  of  life,  except,  remote  and  far  beneath  you,  the  lantern  of  some 
fiflhing-hoat  at  sea, — but,  whatcTer  may  be  going  on  outside,  there  ia 
within  for  you  the  duty,  eimple  and  oasy,  by  virtue  of  your  moral  method 
and  orderly  training,  **to  light  the  lamps  every  evening  at  Bun-aetting, 
and  keep  them  constantly  burning,  bright  and  clear,  till  sun-nBing."  You 
shall  be  helped  to  do  this  easily  and  well  by  abundant  discipline,  first,  on 
probation,  at  head-cjuarters,  where  you  f«hall  gr^iin  familiarity  with  all  your 
matexials — lamps,  oil,  wicks,  hghtirig  apparatus,  revolving  machinery,  and 
cleaning  Htores;  you  shall  be  looked  at,  and  over,  and  through,  by  keen 
medical  eyes,  before  you  can  be  admitted  to  this  service,  lest,  under  the 
exceptional  nature  of  your  future  life,  you,  not  being  a  soimd  man,  sliould 
break  down,  to  the  public  deti-iment  and  your  owti  ;  you  sliall  be  enjoined 
'*  to  the  coaslant  habit  of  cleanliness  and  gocjd  order  in  your  own  person, 
and  to  the  invariable  exercise  of  temperance  and  morahty  in  your  habit  a 
and  proceedings,  so  that,  by  your  example,  you  may  enforce,  as  far  an  lies 
in  your  poweT,  the  observance  of  the  same  laudable  conduct  by  your  wife 
fuid  ^mily."  You  shall  be  weJl  paid  while  you  are  hale  and  active,  and 
well  pensioned  when  you  are  past  work  ;  you  shall  he  ennobled,  hy  com- 
puMon,  into  provident  conHideration  for  your  helpmate  and  your  cMldren 
by  an  insurance  on  your  life;  but  when  all  this  in  done  for  you,  and  the 
highest  and  com  pie  test  satbiaction  that  can  lall  to  the  best  of  us  on  this  side 
the  grave^— the  sense  of  being  useiul  to  oiu-  fellows^ — ^is  ordered  for  you  in 
ndant  mtmsure,  it  all  recurs  to  wdiat,  as  regards  the  specialty  of  yoiu* 
,  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  your  existence,  and  this  is  the  burden 
to  the  ballad  of  your  story :— "  You  are  to  light  the  lamps  every  evening 
at  sun-setting,  and  keep  them  constantly  burning,  bright  and  clear,  till 
sun -rising/* 

To  do  this  implies  a  perpetual  watch.  *^  He  whose  watch  ia  about  to 
end  is  to  trim  tlie  lamps  and  leave  them  burning  in  perfect  order  before  he 
quit^  the  lantern  and  calls  the  succeeding  watch,  and  he  who  has  the 
watch  at  sim-rise,  when  he  has  extinguished  the  lamps,  is  to  commence 
M  neceaaary  preparations  for  the  exhibition  of  the  hght  at  the  ensuing 
MUiaei ; "  and,  moreover,  "  no  bed,  sofa,  or  other  article  on  which  to  recline, 
b  can  be  permitted,  either  in  the  lantern,  or  in  the  apartment  under  the 
I'laiitem,  known  as  the  watch-room/' 

Tbua  far  we  have  a  common  denominator  to  the  hfe  of  every  light- 
deeper  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  varies  much.     At  such  stations  as  the 
Forelands  or  Harwich,  where  there  are  gardens  to  cultivate  and  plenty  of 
land  room  for  the  men  to  etretch  their  legs  and  renovate  themselvei  ailer 
the  night  watchei ;  where  viMiturw  from  neighbouring  watering-places  aie 
constantly  coming  and  goings  to  talk,  to  praise,  to  listen,  and,  perhaps,  to 
it  is  all  VQry  well ;  but  there  are  also  places  *'  remote,  imiriended, 
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melancholy,  slow,*'  where  the  walk  is  Umited  to  the  circle  of  tJie  gallery*- 
railing,  or  the  diameter  of  the  HghthoiLse  cohimn ;  where  the  otily  inm- 
dents  are  the  iuBpectiona  of  the  committee^  the  visits  of  the  diHtrict 
Buperintendent,  or  the  monthly  relief  which  takes  the  men  back  t^  shore. 
At  these  stations,  when  the  sea  is  making  fim  of  them,  it  sweeps  up  clean 
over  the  roof,  anct  makes  the  lantern-glasses  ring  again,  and  in  calmer 
weather  the  men  may  creep  carefully  ont  upon  the  rock  to  solace  themselves 
with  a  little  fishing ;  or  if  of  more  nervous  temperament,  may  do  it,  as 
Winstanley  did,  with  greater  security  from  the  kitchen  window. 

Not  but  what  some  people  like  that  sort  of  hfe.  Smeaton  tella  a  stor 
of  a  shoemaker  who  went  out  as  light^keeper  to  the  EilJystone  because  hi 
did  not  like  coniincment,  having  found  himself  in  effect  a  greater  prisone 
at  his  lapstone  than  lie  would  he  at  the  rock  ;  but  then  Smeaton  confesses 
a  few  pages  farther  on  that  at  times  the  keepers  have  been  so  short  of 
provisions  as  to  be  compelled  to  eat  the  candles. 

In  the  old  days  of  private  proprietorship,  when  every  owner  had  hiaj 
system  of  manai:jement,  timl  when  tlie  desire  to  make  a  pi'ofit  set  the  air 
of  efficiency  and  economy  into  antagonism,    e^cceptional   cases   of   very] 
terrible  tragic  significance  ocaisionally  occun-ed.     For  instance,  here  is 
letter  from  the  heroic  fiddle-maker  himself^  dated  "  Smalls,  1st  Februar 
1777,"  ^^Titten   in  triplicate,   put  into  a  corked  bottle,  and  that  into  a 
caaic  inBcribed,  **  Open  this,  and  you  will  lind  a  letter  f — 

*'  To  ^la.  Wn.LiAHfl, 

"  Smalls,  Fehruaty  \sL  1777 
"  Sia, — Being  now  in  a  most  dangt^rous  rnid  dhtvef^tX  comlition  ujM>ri  tiio  Somlk,  do  , 
hereby  trust  Providence  will  bring  to  your  hand  thl&f  which  prayeth  for  your  iininttliaK 
OHsistance  to  tVtch  us  off  the  Suialls  beibre  ihc  next  simu^,  or  wc  fear  we  shaD  f>erifth  ;'! 
our  water  ncur  all  gone,  our  fire  quite  gone»  and  our  havn^  m  a  most  inekneholj 
manner,    I  doubt  not  bnt  you  vail  fetch  ns  from  here  as  fast  ms  possible;  we  cim  be  gcA  ' 
off  at  some  part  of  tluj  tidii  ulniost  any  weather.     I  need  my  no  more,  but  renmrn 
yoin-  distressed,  *'  Hninbk  servant, 

'*  IIy.  WniTEsmB. 

**  We  were  distressed  in  a  gale  of  wind  upon  the  13th  of  Janxmry,  Kinr©  which  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  iiuy  light ;  hut  we  eoidd  not  have  kept  any  light  liljove  isixieeii 
nights  longer  for  want  of  oil  and  candles,  which  make  us  murranr  and  think  we  are 
for^^otten.  "  Ki>.  KowARiJiia. 

**  Geo.  Adams. 

"Jno.  Thick, 

'*  We  donbt  not  bnt  that  whoever  take*  np  this  will  be  so  mtwciful  as  to  came  i 
to  be  sent  to  Thos.  Williams,  Escp,  Trelethm,  near  St.  Uavwrgi,  Wales." 

Again^  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  Inter,  the  watch  was  kept  by  two  keeper??;' 
and  for  four  months  the  weather  shut  tlK-ni  otT  from  all  communi calif »n 
with  the  land.  The  method  of  tulking  ]>y  signals  was  not  d<ivdoped  any- 
wliare  into  the  complete  system  it  has  now  become,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  nm  at  all  among  the  lighthouse  people  ;  but  in  tiie  eounie  of 
a  week  or  two  tLfier  the  etorni  had  set  in,  it  was  rumoured  at  several  of  the 
western  ports  that  sometiiing  w^as  wrong  at  the  Bmalls.     Facing  veiisolH 
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meportetl  that  a  mgnal  of  cliatress  was  ont,  hnt  liiat  was  all  thy  kiif^w. 
jMany  attempts  tu  approach  tlie  rock  were  made,  but  iiniitlessly.  The 
llxiatH  coiild  not  get  near  enoiigli  to  hail,  they  could  only  retnm  to  make 
Ithe  beAviIderi>d  ageat  and  the  anxious  relatives  of  the  keepers  more 
[bewildered  and  more  aiLxious  by  the  Btateinent  that  there  was  aJwajs  wliat 
Ifteemed  to  be  the  dim  figure  of  a  mnn  in  one  corner  of  the  outside  galkiy, 
but  wliethcr  he  spoke  or  moved,  or  not,  they  could  not  tell.  Night  after 
f night  the  light  wan  watched  for  w^ith  great  misgiving  whether  it  would  ever 
[»how  again.  But  the  light  failed  not.  Punctually  as  the  sim  &ct  it  seemed 
|.fo  leave  a  fnigjnent  of  jtn  fire  gletuning  jn  the  lantern  glassc^s,  which  burnt 
Ithere  till  it  rose  again^  showing  tliia  much  at  least,  that  some  one  was  alive 
lat  the  Sma!b;  but  whether  botli  the  men,  or  which,  no  anxious  mother  or 
lloving  wife  could  tell  ¥onr  months  of  tliis,  and  then,  in  calmer  weatlier, 
I A  Milford  boat  brought  into  tlie  iigency  at  8<:jlva  one  lightkeeper  and  one 
[dead  man. 

^VTiat  the  living  man  had  Buffered  can  never  now  be  known.   TVlietlier, 

when  firwt  he  came  distinctly  to  biliL-ve  lil^  comrade  would  die  he  stood  in 

■blank  despair,  or  wliether  lie  implored  him  on  hU  knees,  iu  an  agony  of 

elHsli  terror,  to  live ;  wliether  wlien,  perhaps  for  the  fii^t  time  in  his  life, 

be  Btcod  face  to  face,  and  so  very  close,  to  death,  he  thought  of  inmiediate 

burial,  or  whether  he  rushed  at  once  to  the  galleij  to  t^hout  out  to  the 

Qearest  sail,  perliaps  a  mile  away  j — at  what  exact  moment  it  was  that  the 

liought  flashed  across  him  that  lie  must  not  buij  tjie  body  in  tlie  sea,  lest 

l|hc»ae  on  shore  should  question  him  a.s  Cain  wan  questioned  lor  his  brother, 

limd  he,  failing  to  produce  him,  shouhl  be  branded  with  Cain's  curse  and 

IHiei't    a    s])i'edier    fate — is    unrecorded.       What  he  did  was   to    make   a 

wjffim     lie  had  hern  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  by  breaking  iip  a  bidk-hi/ad 

|Sn  the  living  room,  he  got  the  dead  man  covered  in ;  then,  with  infinite 

abour  be  took  liiin  t<ri  the  gaUery  and  lashed  him  there.     Perhaps  with  an 

(jnstinctive  wii^dt»m  he   set  hiinsell   to  work,   cleaned  and  re-cleaned  his 

aps,  nnpackcd  and  packed  his  stores,     Perliapn   he  made  a  point  of 

Talking  re-solutely  up  to  the  cotHn  tlirce  or  four  times  a  day,  perhapa  he 

never  went  near  it,  and  even  managed  to  look  over  it  rather  thjm  at  it, 

rhen  he  was  scanning  the  wliule  hf>rizon  for  a  sail.     In  hia  desperation  it 

riay  have  occurred  to  him  that  as  his  light  was  a  warning  to  keep  vessels 

oflT,  so  its  absence  would  speedily  betray  some  ship  to  a  dangerous  Ticinity 

I  to  his  f^rloniness,  whose  crew  would  be  companions  to  him  even  though 

|be  bad  caused  them  to  bt?  wrecked.     But  this  he  did  not  do.     No  lives 

IVere  riskeil  to  alleviate  his  depolation,  but  when  he  came  on  shore  with  his 

Jead  companion  !je  wa.s  a  sacl,  reserved,  emaciated  mmi,  so  strangely  worn 

liJiat  bis  associates  did  not  know  liim. 

Tlje  immediate  result  of  this  sad  Dccun'enee  "wa's,  that  three  men  were 
dwaVB  kept  at  the  lighthouse,  and  this  wise  nde  j>ertaina  in  the  public 

ice, 

f^lAmong  the  minor  miseries  of  life  at  the  Smalls  woidd  lie  such  things 
^i'gtonn,  in  which  the  central  flooring  was  entirely  displaced,  the  atovo 
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tlirown  from  iu  poBitioa  "into  tlie  boiling  serf  below,  and  tlie  tiDK^- piece 

I  hurled  into  a.  sleeping  berth  opposite  the  place  it  usually  hung/' 

Midway  between  a  rock  lighthouse  and  a  Rhore  station,  both  as  to 
Btructure  and  as  to  the  exiiericncca  of  life  in  it,  is  that  mongrel  breed 

t. amongst  edifices,  the  Pile  Lighthouse.      There  are  many  eandn  at  the 
moiithfl  of  tidal  rivers  where  the  water  is  not  deep  enough,  nor  are  the^ 
channels  »utHcicntly  wide  to  make  a  light -vessel  suitable,  and  wMch  yet 

I  need  marking,  and  marking,  too,  at  a  spot  where  not  only  the  ordinary 
foundations  of  masonrj^,  but  even  the   i)Oe  foundations  used  for  many 

I  purposes,  would  be  at  fault.  Here  it  is  that  two  very  ingenious  plana 
have  been  of  Bcrvice,  The  one  is  to  fit  the  lower  extremity  of  piles  with 
broad-fianged  screws,  something  like  the  screw  of  a  steam-vessel,  and  then  , 
fietting  til  em  upriglit  in  the  sand,  screw  them  down  with  capstans  worked  | 
from  the  decks  of  dumb  lighters.  These  bottom  piles  once  secured,  the 
spider  legs  are  bolted  on  to  tliem,  and  the  spider  bodies  on  tlie  top ;  a 
ladder  draws  up,  and  a  boat  swings  riMdy  to  he  lowered.  The  other  mode 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  mud  or  loose  silt  and  sand,  is  by  hollow 
cylinders,  which,  placed  upright  on  the  sand,  have  the  air  exhausted  irom 
the  inside  of  thera,  and  on  the  principle  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  (at 
all  events  in  cylinders),  the  weiglit  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sand  outside 
forces  it  up  into  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  the  pile  sinks  at  a  rate 
which*  until  one  gets  accustomed  to  it,  is  rather  suqirising.  Here,  as  in 
the  screw  pile,  the  foundation  once  established,  tlje  miperstrueture,  wiielher 
of  straight  shafts  or  spider  legs,  h  only  a  matter  of  detaiL 

These,  then,  be  the  variations  oi*  lighthouse  structure  :  rock  light- 
houses, solitary  giants  rising  from  the  ocean  deep® ;  pile  lighthouses,  stuck 
about  the  shallow  estuaries  on  long  red  legs,  like  so  many  fiamingoea 
fisliing ;  safer,  but  with  less  of  dignity  and  more  of  ague  ; — and  lastly,  the 
real  bond  ffle  slxore  lighthouse,  wkli  its  broad  sweep  of  down,  its  neat 
cottages,  and  trim  inclosures.  If  my  Loud  Grenville  had  had  any  thought 
of  occupying  the  residence  that  he  calculated  to  eliminate  from  tlie  king*s 
good-humour,  we  take  it  there  ia  very  little  doubt  on  which  elasa  in  the 
foregoing  category  lie  would  have  fixed  hLs  choice. 

The  remaining  contribution  to  the  complement  of  the  lighting  service 
is  the  light' vessel.  There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  outlying  dangers 
on  oiu"  coasts  where  it  is  either  imjxjsHjhle  to  fix  a  lighthouse,  or  where, 
from  the  shifting  cliaracter  of  tlie  shoal,  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  light 
from  time  to  time.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
There  are  constantly  propositions  for  lighthouses  on  the  Goodwin;  and 
pome  men,  mortified  that  dry  lands  once  belonging  to  the  men  of  Kent 
thould  be  water-wastes  for  ever,  have  proposed  boldly  to  reclaim  tliem, 
believing  that  the  scheme  would  pay,  not  merely  by  the  acreage  added  to 
the  county,  but  by  the  buried  treasures  to  be  exhumed.  At  present  they 
are  marked  with  three  light- vessels,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle* 
There  are  other  floating  stations  still  farther  remote  from  land ;  and  at  one^ 
the  Seven  Stones,  between  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  main — the  vessel  ii  in 
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forty  Iktliouis  water.  Tbene  liglit-aMpa  ride  hy  cbainn  of  a  j^culiarJj 
prepared  and  toughened  iron ;  and  in  heavy  weather  the  straie  on  the 
mooringa  is  relieved  by  piy ing  out  fathom  after  fathom,  until  Bometimea 
the  whole  cable  (at  the  Seven  Stones,  31a  fathoms)  is  in  the  water.  These 
vessels,  of  course,  are  manned  by  sailors,  and  the  discipline  is  that  of  ship- 
board ;  but  here,  as  on  shore,  the  burden  of  the  main  story  meets  us  at  the 
firat  cku5e  of  the  instructions — ^*  You  are  to  light  the  lamps  every  evening 
at  sun-setting,  and  keep  them  constantly  burning,  bright  and  clear,  till  sun- 
rising,"  unless  you  hrvnk  adrift,  and  then,  if  you  have  *^hifled  yoiu-  position 
before  you  could  bring  up  with  your  apurc  anchor,  you  are  to  put  them  out 
and  wait  till  you  can  lie  replaced. 

Among  the  curio*^itiea  of  lighthouse  experience  are  these  two.  The 
one  that  it  is  an  occupation  in  which  the  modern  claim  for  feminine 
participation  has  been  fore.Htalled,  There  is  at  this  moment  a  woman 
light-keeper,  and  as  she  retains  her  employment  it  may  be  inferred  that 
she  doeis  her  duty  pi-operly.  The  other  is  an  odd  fact,  namely,  that  so  lor 
back  as  the  la«t  centuiy  the  rationale  of  the  cod-liver  oil  fashion  was  fore- 
idiadowed  at  the  **  Smalls,'*  As  in  the  wool-combing  diBtriclfl  of  YorkMhirej 
where  the  wool  in  dressed  with  oil,  consimiplion  and  atrumoua  affect iona 
of  the  like  character  are  rare,  so  it  m  said  that  people  going  out  to  the 
**8nialk"  as  keepers,  thin^  hectic  and  emaciatetl,  have  returned  plump^ 
jocund,  and  robuBt,  on  account  of  living  in  an  unctuous  atmosphere,  where 
every  breath  was  latlen  with  whale  oil,  and  every  meal  might  be  euriched 
with  fish. 

The  French,  from  economical  reai^ons,  early  gave  ti^eir  attention  to  the 
use  of  seed  oils,  and  the  first  developments  of  the  moderator  lamp  of  the 
drawiiig-rtmm  are  exclusively  French.  There  were  many  ditheulties  in  the 
way  of  applying  it  to  lighthouscft  until  it  had  been  greatly  simplified^ 
because  the  tact  of  the  caicel  lamp  being  a  somewhat  complicated  piece  of 
iniicldnery  waa  against  its  use  in  places  where,  if  anything  went  wrong,  it 
might  be  a  month  or  two  before  the  weatlier  would  admit  of  the  bght- 
kcepcrn  being  relieved,  and  give  tlieni  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  old 
lamps  for  new.  The  thing  was  done  at  hi-it  by  a  simple  but  very  beautifiil 
adyudtment  of  the  argand  reservoir,  under  which  the  prime  condition  for 
iU.  fnod  combustion  waa  attained,  namely,  that  the  oil  just  about  to  be 
burnt,  sliould  be  rarefied  and  prepared  for  burning  by  the  action  of  the 
beat  of  that  which  is  at  the  moment  being  eonsuiiied.  And  so  great  is 
the  quantity  of  oU  used  in  the  three  kingdoms,  that  this  change  from 
ifjxjnn  to  rapeseed  oil  must  have  made  a  saving  of  many  thousimds  a  year. 

But  if  oil  from  its  portability  and  comparative  simplicity  ha^  become 
ihe  standard  material  for  light  in  liglitlmuses,  and  has  been  the  object  of 
a  ihoujsand  and  one  nice  adaptations  in  regard  to  its  preparation  and  the 
niachineiy  by  which  it  is  consumed,  the  attention  of  veay  able  men  has 
been  given  to  other  sources  of  ilhiminatitin» 

One  of  these  wan  known  as  the  Bude  light,  and  con^^isted  of  jetn 
of  oxygtm  intiwiuced  into  the  centre  of  oil  wieks,  produai\^  «a  mX«cia& 
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oombustioni  which  turned  steel  wire  mio  fireworksp  but  requiring  gr^at 
manage  1 1  lent  to  avoid  smcsking  sind  charring.  It  waH  finally  regarded  aa 
unsuitable  on  account  of  the  matmllictiue  ol  the  gas  and  its  nieutici*  of 
cheniiciLl  manipulation. 

The  Lime  hglits^  of  which  there  are  several,  arc  Kubatanlially  the  same 
in  tins,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ga-sea  have  to  he  made  (in  the  vicinity  of 
gaji-works,  the  common  gas  ivill  do  for  the  hydrtigen)  and  are  ininit  tc^gelher 
upon  hme  or  some  anfUogoua  pref>aration ;  aiid  there  is  a  magnilicent 
adaptation  of  the  Electrio  light  at  this  moment  at  the  South  Foreland. 

The  first  electric  fights  were  galvanic.  The  fight ^  developed  between 
carbou  pointH|  waa  generated  by  a  galvanic  l>attery.  Ffickering^  inter- 
mittent, and  uncertain,  the  light  waa  yet  anificiently  a.stonishing,  and 
when  it  came  to  be  discovered  that  the  rewiduinn  from  the  decomposition 
wan  vahiabie  for  making  costly  colours,  "The  Eieciric  Power  Light  and 
Colour  Conipany  *^  oftered  to  sell  the  mere  liglit  at  a  veiy  low  ntte ;  but  the 
diiiiciilties  in  the  way  were  inaii parable,  the  miuiipulalion  of  the  Itattericti 
waH  somewhat  nice  and  markedly  unhealthy,  the  flickering  was  objeclioh' 
al>le,  and  the  tight,  though  intense,  was  so  extremely  minute  ttiat  the 
shadowa  of  the  framework  of  the  Ian  tern -glasses  widened  outwards  m  a 
way  that  woidd  have  covered  tlie  horizon  seaward  with  broad  bauds  of 
dark. 

But  the  matter  waa  riot  to  stop  Mere.  In  1831  it  had  been  diftcoTered 
by  Faraday  that  when  a  piece  of  soil  iron  surrounded  by  a  metal  fie  wire 
waa  passed  by  the  poles  of  a  miignetj  an  electric  cuiTent  was  prodticed  in 
the  wire,  which  could  be  exalted  so  as  to  give  a  spark ;  and  upon  tliits 
Idnt  an  apparatus  lias  been  constructed,  consistrng  of  an  accumulatit»n  of 
poMrerful  magnets  and  iron  cores  with  surrounding  coOs.  This  apparatus, 
driven  by  steani-engiiies,  mid  fitted  with  a  subtle  ingenuity  of  resource 
always  tending  to  Rimiilicity  that  seems  a  marked  feature  in  the  mind 
of  the  patentee,  is,  as  we  have  said,  at  this  moment  at  work,  and  very 
glorious  it  is  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  a  piece  of  simfight  poured  out 
upon  the  night. 

The  chief  pohit  to  be  determined  is  its  power  over  foga.  That  any 
light  will  penetrate  tlirongh  some  fogs  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Sun 
liinisdf  cim't  do  it.  But  tJie  artificial  fight  that  can  hold  out  longest  and 
pierce  the  farthest  is  clearly  the  light  at  all  costs  for  the  turning  points  in 
the  great  ocean  Ingbways. 

A  success  of  this  kind  would  create  something  of  a  revolution  in  a 
branch  of  lighthouse  art  on  which  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and  even 
genius  has  been  cx-pended;  that  is,  the  apparatus  by  which  the  light 
should  be  exhibited.  There  may  be  divisions  among  scientific  nien  as  to 
the  abstract  nature  and  action  of  light,  but  sufficient  of  its  secondary  laws 
are  known  to  make  various  arrangemeiits  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
a  generated  light  most  valuable. 

'The  old  plan  known  in  scieutiiic  uomcnclalure  aa  the  Catoptric  Ry^leni 
is  hy^  reflection. 
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Take  a  bowl  ot  copper,  sometliiDg  like  a  wasTi-liand  basin^  and  having 
ipcd  it  carefully  into  a  parabolic  ciirvOi  and  tlien  silvered  and  polisbed 
the  interit^r,  set  it  np  on  its  side  and  introduce  an  argand  lamp  into  it|  so 
that  the  flame  of  the  kmp  shall  be  in  true  focus,  and  we  have  a  reflecting 
apparatus.  These  may  be  multipHed  in  double  and  triple  rows^  and  may 
be  eltliGT  placed  upon  flat  faces,  or  curved  to  the  circle,  but  a  lamp  in  the 
centre  of  a  reilector  is  the  haaia  of  the  arrangement. 

If  a  light  were  put  upon  a  rock  in  the  ocean  without  a  reflector,  it  would 
seen  dimly,  but  all  round.  Dimly,  because  the  light,  spreading  in  all 
ciioiis,  would  be  weak  and  diluted,  but  visible  all  round  because  iherii 
rould  he  nothing  to  obstnict  it.  But  put  this  light  into  a  twenty-one 
inch  reflector,  and  we  have  two  distinct  consequences ; — one  tliat  wq 
obstruct  the  radiation  of  all  the  raya  except  those  that  escape  irom  the 
mouth  oi"  the  reflector ;  the  other,  that  we  reflect  bito  the  same  direction 
»»  the  rays  that  are  escaping  all  those  we  have  obstructed  from  their 
natural  radiaUun. 

A  twenty -one  inch  reflector  allows  the  raya  iaaidng  Jrom  it  to  diverge 

^fifteen   degrees.      t>o    that  we  have    I  he  light  of  the  SGO    degrees   (the 

trhole  of  tlie   circle)   gathered  into  fiileen  (a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 

ircle).     It  does  not  <|uitc  follow  that  within  (hat  area  the  light  will  be 

rtwenty-four  times  as  strong  as  if  allowed  to  dinaipate  itself  all  roimd^ 

l)ccause  something  must  be  allowed  for  abBorption  and  waste  ;  but  we 

elieve  this  allowance  has  been  greatly  overstated,  and  that  where  there  are 

mechanical  ditiiculties  in  the  way,  tlie  reJccthig  syHtom  is  decidciUy  the 

Of  course  where  it  is  necessary  to  light  more  than  fltleen  degrees 

the  circle,  it  will  be  neeesiiary  to  use  more  reflectors,  placing  them  side 

ISby  Bide  round  a  shaft,  and  if  these  ai'e  set  into  revolving  motion,  focus 

^iler  focu»  of  e^ich  reflector  comes  before  the  eye  of  the  mariner,  and  the 

'etTect  is  all  that  can  l»e  desired. 

The  dioptric  or  refractmg  syateoi  of  lighting  is  the  reverae  of  this.  In 
the  reflector  the  hght  is  caught  into  a  basin  and  tlu'own  out  again.  Iii 
tlie  refractiDg  system,  in  it;*  j>a,ssage  llirough  the  glusn  prisms,  it  m  bent 
Bp  or  down  and  falls  full  u|K>n  the  eye  of  the  mariner,  instead  of 
rajsting  itself  among  the  stars  or  down  among  the  rocks  at  the  light- 
bouse  foot.  For  light,  falling  upon  glass  at  a  certain  angle,  does  not  go 
iraight  pn^  but  gets  dellected  and  transmitted  in  an  altered  line,  na 
[|t  does  through  water.  And  here  comes  the  weakness  of  the  dioptric 
ptem,  in  ck»se  vicinity  to  it>8  strength.  It  ia  true  that  prisms  and  leiisea 
8end  the  light  in  the  direction  which  is  desired,  but  they  charge  a 
toll  for  the  transmission ;  the  glass  is  thick,  jmrl  scjmcwhat  of  the  nature 
oi  a  uponge.  li  we  write  on  blotting-paper  the  marks  appear  on  the 
other  side,  but  some  of  the  irdt  has  soaked  sideways,  and  there  ia  very 
little  doubt,  that  when  hght  is  transmitted  tlirough  glass,  a  good  deal  of  it 
id  absorbed  and  retained. 

To  Ihose  who  have  never  seen  a  dioptric  apparatus,  or  a  diagram  of  one,  it 
rould  be  veiy  diiScidt  to  make  any  written  description  intclbgibW,     TW 
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reader  must  imagine  a  ceutml  Imnp,  with  tliree  or  four  circular  wick»,  making 
up  a  core  of  light  four  inches  acrosH,  and  as  many  higli.  Komid  this,  and 
on  a  level  with  it,  at  a  distance  of  tliree  feet  &om  it,  go  belta  of  gla^i. 
From  these  belts,  or  panels,  the  light  goes  straight  out  to  sea,  but  as  there 
"  is  a  great  quantity  of  light  whicli  goes  up  to  the  ceiUng  and  down  to  tlie 
floor,  rings  of  prisms  are  put  above  and  below  the  main  panels,  and  these 
catch  the  upper  and  lower  hght,  and  bend  it  out  to  sea,  parallel  to  the 
main  central  beam.  When  a  revolving  light  has  to  be  made  by  the 
dioptric  apparatus,  the  lenses  are  w>  constructed  that  the  hght,  in  going 
through  them,  is  gathered  up  into  the  exact  simihtude  of  a  ray,  a-*  it 
would  leave  the  mouth  of  a  reflector,  and  of  course  with  the  same  result ; 
the  central  lamp  remains  ntationary,  and  the  lenses  move  round  il,  and 
focus  af^er  foc«8,  flash  after  ilash,  come  upon  the  eye  of  the  mariner.  Both 
the  systems  admit  of  peculiar  adaptationfi,  and  they  have  been  occasionally 
oornhined  into  a  hybrid  apparatus,  called  Cata-dioptric. 

This,  then,  is,  in  brief,  the  histoty  of  the  development  of  the  lighthouse 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  think  it  has  fairly  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  nKTcantile  marine.  lISTien  there  were  coal  firi»s  at 
some  lighthouses,  and  wax  candles  at  others,  the  vessels  that  pa»«ted  them, 
and  were  guided  by  them,  were  not  such  as  modem  shipwrights  would 
look  at  with  much  complacency.  But  the  age  that  has  produced  Uu*  Grta 
KaMtrti  can  also  point  to  the  Skcnyvore  and  tJie  Bishop  Kock  lighthoii 
to  the  Electric  light,  and  to  a  first»class  Lighting  apparatus. 

Whatever  tlie  futiu-e  in  store  for  the  Englisli  lighthoa«ie  system,  one' 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  cannot,  and  was  never  meant  to  supersede  seaman- 
ship. No  amount  of  lighting  will  dispense  with  tlie  necessity  for  eyes^  i 
extent  of  warning  is  si»  gfxwl  as  the  capacity  for  grappling  with  a  danger? 
The  lighthouse  authorities  may  cheer  a  sailor  on  Ids  way  witli  leading 
lights  and  beacon  wamitigs,  but  he  must  stiU  be  a  sailor  to  turn  tlieir 
warnings  to  account. 

When  Kudyerd*s  Krhly^tone  was  building,  Ltjuls  XIV.  was  at  war 
with  England,  and  a  French  privateer  took  the  men  at  work  upon  the 
rock,  and  carried  them  to  a  French  prison.  When  that  monarch  heanl  of 
it,  he  immediately  ordcrcil  them  to  be  released,  and  the  captors  to  be  put 
in  their  place;  declaring  tlmt,  though  at  enmity  v^ith  England,  he  was  not 
at  war  with  mankind.  Extremes  meet*  Tlie  most  gorgeous  monarch  m 
Europe  and  the  plain  Quaker  of  Ijiverpool  had  cme  point  in  oonunon  ; 
i\wy  both  agreed  thai  the  eri*ctiun  of  a  Lighthouse  waas  **  a  gr^t  holy  J 
to  ierve  and  save  hunuuiity/* 


COURSE  we  aU 
know  who  ihc  wjui, 
tlie  Misa  Prior  of 
Shrubbmds,  whom 
papa  and  graad- 
mamma  cidled  to 
the  unniJy  chil- 
dren. Yenrs  had 
passed  sinc4i  1  had 
shaken  the  Beiik 
Street  dust  off  my 
feet.  The  brans 
plate  of  "Prior** 
was  removed  from 
tlie  onee  familiar 
door,  and  screwed, 
ibr  what  I  can  tell, 
on  to  the  kite  re- 
probate ownerV 
cofHn.  A  little 
eruption  of  muah- 
room-formed  brassj 
knobs  1  *iaw  on  the 
door-post  when  I 
paaaed  hy  it  latit 
week,    and     Caf£ 

DES     AmBASSADEURS 

wji*  thereon  insoribed,  with  three  fly-blown  blue  teacups,  a  couple  of 
coiTee-pols  of  the  well-known  BriUnnia  metal,  and  two  freckled  copies  of 
the  Independance  Bd^t  hanging  over  the  window  blind.  Were  thoi« 
their  Excellencies  the  AmbasLsadors  at  the  door^  smoking  cheroots? 
Pool  and  Billiards  were  written  on  their  countenances,  their  hats,  their 
elbows.  They  may  have  been  ambassadors  down  on  their  luck,  as  the 
phrase  is.  They  were  in  disgrace,  no  doubt,  at  the  court  of  her  imperial 
majesty  Queen  Fortune.  Men  as  shabby  have  retrieved  their  disgraces 
erii  now,  wasJied  their  cloudy  faces,  Rtrapped  their  dingy  waistcoats  with 
cordons,  and  stepped  into  fine  carriages  from  quarters  not  a  whit  more 
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reputable  thiin  tlie  Cafu  dca  AinbaiiKacleiirs.     If  I  lived  in  the  Leicester 

Square  neighbourhood,  and  ki^pt  a  cafe,  I  would  alwiija  ti'cat  foreigners 

with  respect.     They  may  he  billiard -mark  era  laow,  or  doing  a  httle  shady 

police  business ;   but  why  shoidd  they  not   afler wards   be   generals  and 

great  officers  of  state?     Suppose  that  gentleman  is  at  present  a  barber, 

with  Mb  tongs  and  stick  of  Jixaturc  for  the  niustachios,  how  do  you  know 

he  has  not  his  epaulettes  and  Ids  baton  de  marechal  in  the  stmie  pouch? 

I  see  engraven  on  tlie  seeond-i!oor  bell,  on  my  rooms,  "  PlugivelL'*     Who 

toi  Flugweh  bcj  wliose  feet  now  warm  at  the  fire  where  I  sate  many  a 

Jong  evening?     And  this  gentleman  with  tlie  for  collar,  the  straggling 

[leardj  the  frank  and  engaging  leer,  the  somewliat  huaky  voice,  who  la 

1  pilhng  out  on  the  door*step,  "  Step  in,  and  *ave  it  done.     Your  correct 

iJikeness,  oidy  one  shilling " — is  he  an  amhiissador,  too  ?      Ah,  no :  he  is 

{only  the  Char^^e  d'affaires  of  a  photographer  who  lives  upstairs:,  no  doubt 

I  where  the  little  ones  nsed  to  bo.     Law  blees  iiie  S     Photogi^afhy  waa  an 

iiijJant,  and  in  the  nursery,  tbo^  wliieu  wh  li^et|  in  Beak  Street. 

{Shall  1  own  that,  Ibr  old  thne's  aakej  I  went  upHtairs,  mid  **'ad  it 
done'' — thiit  coiTeet  likeness^  prtfce  one  ^hilhng?  Would  Some  One  (I  have 
miid,  I  think,  tliat  the  party  iM  jquestioii  IS  well  :inarried  iii  a  distant  island) 
like  to  have  the  things  I  wond^tj  aiid  be  j^cmiJided  of  a  man  whom  «he 
knew  in  lifti's  prime,  with  brown  ctirly  Jocks^  as  fJie  looked  on  the  effigy 
of  this  elderly  gentleman,  witli  a  forehead  as  bare  as  ii  billiard  hall  I  As  I 
went  pp  and  down  tlmf  ''  :•  '  -  -  -*-nr^  the  ghosKn  of  the  Prior  children 
peeped  out  from  the  I' .  little  faces  Hmifed  lii  the  twilight:  it 

may  be  wounds  (ot  the  heart)  thrt»bbea  and  bjeH  agaiuj — oli,  Iiow  fr^ily 
and  keenly  I  How  infci-iially  t  have  auHered  behind  that  dpoi;;  ttt  that 
room — ^I  mean  that  one  wlliire  I'lil^well  no^^  Lives.  Confound  Pld^ell ! 
I  wonder  what  that  woman  thnilc^  of  me  as  stic  sees  me  t^haking  my  fist  at 
tlie  door?  Do  you  think  rdc  miiil;  liiiidani?  1  dou*fe  caie  if  you  do.  Do 
you  think  when  I  spoke  aKoh  of  the  ghosts  of  Pflor*s  children,  X  i^ieiui 
tliat  any  of  them  are  dead  ?  None  are,  that  I  know  of,  A  great  hulking 
Bhiecoat  boy^  with  ilulFy  whiskers,  spoke  to  me  not  long  since,  in  im  awful 
ba^4a  voice,  and  announced  liis  name  as  "  Gus  l*rior,"  Aiili  ^*  How's  Eliza- 
beth?"  he  added,  nodding  hia  bullet  head.  Eli2abeth,  indeed^  you  great 
vulgar  hoy  1  Elizabeth, — and,  by  the  way,  how  long  we  have  been  keeping 
her  waiting! 

You  see,  as  I  beheld  her,  a  heap  of  memories  struck  upon  me,  and  I 
could  not  help  chattering ;  when  of  course — and  you  are  perfectly  right, 
only  you  might  just  as  well  have  leJ^  the  observation  ^ilone :  for  I  knew 
quite  well  w  hat  you  were  going  to  say- — when  1  had  much  better  have  held 
my  tongue,  Elizabeth  means  a  history  to  me,  Slii^  came  to  me  at  a  critical 
period  of  my  life.  Bleeding  and  wounded  firom  the  conduct  of  that  other 
individual  (by  her  present  name  of  Mrs.  0*D— ^her  present  O'D-ous  name — 
I  say,  I  will  never-never  call  her) — rle^perately  wounded  and  miserable  on 
my  relurri  Born  a  neighbouring  capital,  I  went  hack  to  my  lodgings  in 
Beak  Street,  and  there  there  grew  up  a  strange  intimacy  between  me  and 
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toy  landlady 'h  young  daughter.  I  told  bcr  my  stoty — indeed,  I  believe  I 
told  anybody  Avho  would  listen.  She  seemed  to  compassionate  me.  She 
woidd  come  wistfully  into  my  rooms,  bringing  me  my  gruel  and  thing?! 
(I  could  scarcely  bear  to  cat  for  awlule  after — ailer  that  affair  to  which  I 
may  have  alluded  before)— she  used  to  come  to  me,  and  she  uficd  to  pity 
me,  and  I  lined  to  tell  her  all,  and  to  tell  her  over  and  over  a^tiin.  Days 
and  days  have  I  pa^ised  teaiing  my  heart  out  in  tliat  second-floor  room 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Pliigwell  now.  Afternoon  after  afternoon 
liave  I  spent  there,  and  poured  out  my  story  of  love  and  wrong  to  Elizabeth, 
fcliowed  her  that  waistcoat  I  tc»ld  you  of — that  glove  (her  hand  wa.sn'fc  ."^o 
very  small  either) — Tier  letters,  tho.sc  two  or  three  vacuous,  iiieaninp:less 
lettery,  with  **My  dciir  sir,  mamma  hopesjyou  will  come  to  teaj"  or,  "  If 
dear  Mr.  Batchelor  ifhoiild  he  riding  in  the  Phcenix  Park  neaf  ♦lie  Lotttj 
Jliketonej  about  2,  mysibter  and  I  will  be  in  the  ciir,  and,"  &c,\  or^  ^*  Oh, 
you  kind  man  I  the  tiekttii  (t^he  called  it  tit'hftH — by  heaven  !  she  did)  ivere 
too  welcome,  and  the  boiiq^fiaj/s  Um  lovely  **  (this  wordj  I  wiw,  had  been 
operated  on  Avith  a  penknife.  I  foiuid  no  faults,  not  even  iti  her  spelhng— 7 
tKen)  \  or — never  mind  what  mure.  But  more  of  tljis  puinifjy  of  thin /i»w/iw7, 
oCilns  hiifl  i^pcllbuj,  ot^  this  infernal  jilting,  swuidling,  hearlleas  hypocriKy 
(all  her  mother  a  doing,  I  own;  for  until  he  got  his  placPj  my  rivitl  was 
not  KO  well  received  as  I  was) — more  of  this  rubbish,  I  say,  I  showed 
Elizabeth,  and  she  pitied  me  I 

She  used  to  come  to  me  day  after  day,  and  I  used  to  talk  to  her.  She 
used  not  to  say  much.  Perhaps  she  did  not  listen ;  but  I  did  not  care  for 
ttuit  On — ^aiid  on — and  on  1  would  go  with  my  prate  about  my  pasaion, 
iny  wrf>ng8,  and  de^^pai^ ;  and  luitiring  as  my  complaints  were,  still  more 
constant  wjis  my  hltle  hearer's  compassion.  Mamma's  shrill  voice  would 
come  to  put  an  end  to  our  conversation,  and  she  would  rise  up  with  an 
**  Oh,  bother  I  '*  and  go  away  :  but  the  ne3ct  day  the  good  girl  was  sure  to 
come  to  me  again,  when  we  would  have  another  repetition  of  our  tragedy. 

I  daresay  you  are  beginning  to  suppose  (what,  after  all,  is  a  very  common 
case,  and  certainly  no  coftjtiror  is  wanted  to  make  the  guess)  tliat  out  of  all 
this  crying  and  sentimentality,  which  a  soft-hearted  old  fool  of  a  man 
jKiured  out  to  a  young  girl^ — out  of  ail  this  whimpering  and  pity,  something 
wluch  is  said  to  be  akin  to  fiity  might  arise.  But  in  this,  my  good  madam, 
yott  are  utterly  wrong.  Sonxe  people  Iiave  the  small-pox  twice,  /  do  noi. 
In  my  case,  if  a  lieju't  is  broke,  it's  broke :  if  a  ftower  is  withered,  it's 
withered.  If  I  choose  to  put  my  grief  in  a  ridiculous  light,  wliy  not  ? 
Why  do  you  suppose  1  am  going  to  make  a  tragedy  of  such  an  old,  used- 
up,  battered^  stale,  vulgar,  trivial,  every-day  sulrject  as  a  jOt  who  plsiys 
with  a  mstn^ii  passion,  and  laughs  at  him,  mid  leaves  him  ?  Tmgc*dy  indeed  I 
Oh,  yes !  poison^ — black-edged  note-paper — Waterloo  Bridge^one  more 
tinfortimate,  and  so  forth  !  No  :  if  slie  goes,  let  her  go  ! — si  celereS  qualH 
prnnns^  I  puff  the  what-d^ye-caU  away !  But  HI  have  no  tntfjtilffy 
mind  you  1 

Well !  it  must  be  coufefwcd  that  a  man  desperately  in  \o^^  <^\tvsMc\ 
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m\mi  own  I  then  whs,  and  n  good  deal  cut  up  hy  Glorvina  a  conduct)  is  a 
most  selfiali  being  r  wliilsfc  women  are  80  iMiiX  and  unselfiidi  ihsLt  they  can 
forget  or  di.sguise  their  own  mmms,  for  awhile,  whilst  they  minister  to  a 
friend  in  afEiction.  I  did  not  see,  though  I  talked  with  her  daily ^  on 
my  retwrn  from  that  accursed  Dublin,  that  my  little  Elizabctli  waa  pale 
and  distrai'ifj  and  sad,  and  si  lent.  She  would  mt  quite  dumb  whilst  I 
chattered,  her  hands  between  her  kneeSi  or  draw  one  of  them  over  her 
eyes.  She  would  say,  ^'  Oh,  yes  I  Poor  fellow — ^poor  fellow  ! "  now  and  again, 
as  giving  a  mcJanclioly  c^jufirmation  of  my  dismal  storiei^;  but  mostly  she 
remained  quiet,  her  head  drooping  towards*  the  gi"oimd,  a  hand  to  her  chin, 
her  feet  to  the  fender. 

I  waf  one  day  harping  on  the  usual  string.  I  was  telling  Ehzabetli 
how,  after  presents  had  been  accepted,  al'ter  letters  Iiad  paAscd  between  us 
(if  her  scrawl  could  be  called  letters,  if  my  impassioned  song  could  be  so 
construed),  after  everjlhing  but  the  actual  word  had  passed  om:  lipa^ — I  was 
telling  Elistaheth  how,  on  one  accursed  day,  Glorvina*a  mother  greeted  mc 
i^n  my  arrival  in  M-rr-n  Square,  by  Baying,  "  Dear — dear  Mr,  Batchelor, 
we  look  on  you  quite  ns  one  of  the  lamily  !  Congratulate  me— congmtulate 
my  cluld !  Dear  Tom  has  got  his  appointment  aw  Recorder  of  Tobago  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  a  match  between  him  and  his  cousin  Glory." 

"  His  cousin  mtat !  '^  I  sliriek  with  a  maniac  laugh. 

"  My  p>or  Glorvina  I  Sure  the  children  have  been  flmd  of  each  other 
ever  since  they  could  speak.  I  knew  your  kind  heart  woidd  be  the  first  to 
rejoice  in  their  happineas  !  '* 

And  so,  say  I^^nding  the  story^ — I,  who  thought  myaclf  loved,  was 
left,  without  a  ptmg  of  pity  :  I,  who  could  mention  a  hunch"cd  rca-sojis  why 
thoijght  Glorvina  well  disposed  to  me,  was  told  she  regarded,  me  as  an 
unck !  Were  hej"  letters  such  as  nieces  wTite  ?  Wbo  ever  heard  of  an 
uncle  walking  round  Menion  Square  for  hours  of  a  rainy  nighty  and 
looking  up  to  a  bedroom  window,  because  bis  nkce^  foi'sooth,  was  behind 
it  ?  I  liad  set  my  whole  heart  on  the  cast,  and  this  was  the  return  I  got 
for  it.  For  montlis  she  cajoles  me — ^ber  eyes  foUow  me,  her  cm*?aed  smiles 
welcome  and  fasciiuite  me,  and  at  a  moment,  at  the  beck  of  another — ^she 
laughs  at  me  and  leaves  me  I 

At  this,  my  little  pale  Elis^beth^  still  hanging  down,  cries,  "  Oh,  the 
villain  !  the  villain  I  *'  and  isobs  so  tliat  you  might  have  thought  her  little 
heart  would  break. 

"Nay,"  said  I,  **my  dear,  Mr.  O'Dowd  is  no  villain,  llis  uncle,  Sir 
Hector,  w%'is  as  gallant  an  old  officer  as  any  in  the  service,  Hia  aunt  was 
a  Molloy,  of  Molloy's  Town,  and  they  are  of  excellent  family^  though,  I 
believe,  of  embarrassed  circumstances;  and  young  Tom— ^ '* 

*^  Tom  ?  '*  cries  Elizabeth^  with  a  pale,  bewildered  look.  "  Hi&  numt 
wmtCt  ToMf  dear  Mr.  Batchelor ;  his  name  was  IVbO'tvoo-iUiam  /  "  and 
the  tears  begin  again. 

All,  my  child  I  my  child  I  my  poor  yotmg  creature  I  and  you^  too,  hare 
felt  the  infernal  stroke.     You,  too,  have  passed  the  U«sing  nights  of  pain 
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*— liave  heard  tlie  dreary  Hours  toll— Imve  looked  at  the  clieerlesfl  «ub- 
tine  with  your  blank  sleepless  eyes — have  woke  out  of  dreams,  mayhap  in 
which  the  beloved  was  smiling  on  you,  wlilspering  love-worda — oh  I  how 
0weet  and  fondly  remembered  I  What! — your  heart  haii  been  robbed, 
►,  and  your  treasury  ia  rifled  and  empty  1 — ^poor  girl !  And  I  looked 
in  that  Bad  face,  and  saw  no  grief  there  !  You  could  do  your  little 
Bweet  endeavour  to  soothe  my  wounded  heart,  and  I  never  saw  yours  was 
bleeding  I  Did  you  suffer  more  than  I  did,  my  poor  little  maid  ?  I  hope 
not*  Are  you  so  young,  and  is  all  the  flower  of  life  blighted  for  you  7 
the  cup  witliout  savour,  the  sun  blotted,  or  ahnoat  invigible  over  your 
head  ?  The  truth  came  on  me  aJl  at  once  :  I  felt  ashamed  that  my  own 
selfiah  grief  sliould  have  made  me  blind  to  hers. 

"  What  I  "  said  I,  *^  my  poor  child.  Was  it  •  *  .  ?  "  and  I  pointed  with 
my  finger  flownicards. 

She  nodded  her  poor  head. 

I  knew  it  was  the  lodger  who  had  taken  l^e  first  floor  shortly  ailer 
tluniley's  departure.  He  was  an  ttfHcor  in  tho  Bombay  Army,  He  had 
ad  the  lodgings  for  three  months.  He  had  sailed  fi>r  India  shortly  befiire 
I  returned  home  from  Dublin. 

Ehzabeth  ia  waiting  all  this  time — ^shall  she  come  in  ?  No,  not  yet. 
I  have  still  a  little  more  to  say  about  the  Priors. 

You  undei-stand  that  she  was  no  longer  Miss  Prior  of  Beak  Stref;t,  and 
that  mansion,  even  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  had  been  long  handed 
over  to  other  tenants.  The  captain  dead,  his  widow  with  many  tears  pressed 
roe  to  remain  with  her,  and  I  did,  never  having  been  able  to  rc-siat  that  kind 
of  appeal.  Her  statements  regarding  her  afikirs  were  not  strictly  correct.- — 
Are  not  women  sometimes  ineorrecfc  about  money  matters? — A  landlord 
(not  unjustly  indignant)  quickly  handed  over  the  mansion  in  Beak  Street 
to  other  tenants.  The  Queen**!!  taxes  swooped  down  on  poor  Jlrs.  Prior^s 
scanty  fiu-niturc — on  hers?  — on  mine  likewi^:  on  my  neatly-bound 
college  bookfl,  emblazoned  with  the  effigy  of  Bonifacius,  our  patron,  and 
of  Bishop  Budgeon,  onr  founder  ;  on  my  elegant  Raphiiel  Morghen  prints, 
purchased  in  undergraduate  days— (ye  Powers  S  what  did  make  us  hoys 
go  tick  for  fiflecn-guinea  proofs  of  Kaphael,  Dying  Stags,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington Banquets,  and  the  like?)  ;  my  hannoninm,  at  which  some  onb  has 
warbled  songs  of  my  composition — (I  mean  the  words,  artftilly  describing 
my  passions,  my  hopes,  or  my  despair) ;  on  my  rich  ac^t  of  Bohemian 
glass,  bought  on  the  Zeil,  Frankfort  O.  M. ;  on  my  picture  of  my  fath*T, 
the  late  Captain  Batchelor  (Hopner),  K.N.,  m  white  ducks,  and  a  telescope, 
pointing,  of  course,  to  a  tempest,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  naval 
engagement ;  on  my  poor  mother's  miniature,  by  old  Adam  Buck,  in 
pencil  and  pink,  with  no  wai«t  to  speak  of  at  all  ;  my  tta  and  cream 
>ta  (bullion),  with  a  hundred  such  fond  knicknacka  as  decorate  llie 
ber  of  a  lonely  man.     I  found  all  these  household  treasures  in  poi- 

icm  of  the  myrmidons  ol^  the  law,  and  had  to  pay  the  Priors'  taxes 
with  this  liand,  before  1  could  be  redintegrated   in   my  own  property. 
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"Slri^.  Prior  conld  only  pay  me  lack  wltli  a  widow's  tears  JiTid  UeRsingn 
(Prior  haJ  quitted  ere  this  time  a  world  wliero  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  of 
use  or  ornanient).     The  tears  and  blesaingn,  1  say,  she  ofTercil  me  frt-ely, 
and  they  were  nil  very  well.     But  why  go  on  tampering  with  the  tea-box, 
madam  ?     Why  pot  yonr  finger — ^\^our  finger  ?^ — your  whole  paw — in  tlii 
jam-pot  ?     And    it    U   a   horrible  fact  tliat  tlic    wine  and    spirit  IwrittW 
were  just  aa  k^aky  after  Prior *8  decease  as  they  had  been  during  his  dia-' 
reputable  lifetime.     One  atlernoon,  having  a  Rudden  occasion  to  renim  to 
my  kadgings,  I  ^►und  my  WTetched  landlady  in  the  very  act  of  marauding 
f^herry.     Slie  gave  an  hyRterieal  hnigh,  and   then  burst  into  team.     She 
declared  tliat  since  her  poor  Prior^a  death  she  hardly  knew  what  she  said 
or  did.     She  may  have  been  incoherent ;  she  was ;  but  she  certainly  si>f*ke 
truth  on  this  occasion, 

I  am  speaking  lightly — flippantly,  if  you  please — about  thiii  old  Jlrs. 

Prior,  with  her  hard,  eager  amile,  her  weakened  face,  her  lix^wuing  look,  her 

cruel  voice ;  and  yet,  goodness  knows,  I  could,  if  I  liked,  be  serious  as  a 

sermonizer.     Why,  tliis  woman  had  once  red  cheeks,  and  was  well-loolcing 

enoup^h,  and  told  J"ew  lies,  imd  ntnle  no  sheny,  and  flit  the  tender  passions 

of  the  hoiu-t,  and  I  daresay  kissed  the  weak  old  benehced  clergyman  her 

father  very  fondly  and  remorsefiilly  tlmt   night  when  she  took  leii%''e  of 

hiTu  to  skip  round  to  the  back  garden-gute  and  nui  away  with  l\rr.  Prior. 

Matermd  instijjct  bIic  had,   ibr  she  nursed  her  young  tus  t^e^t  ^Tie  could 

from  her  h^an  breast^  and  went  about  Imngril}^  robbing  and  pilfering  ftir 

them.     On  Sundays  she  furl^islied  up  that  ihre^^dhare  black  Bilk  gown  and 

bonnet,  ironed  the  collar,  and  clung  desperatel}''  to  church.     She  had  a 

ii'ehle  pencil  dniwing  of  the  vicanige  in   Dorsetshire,  and  fiifhourttt's  of  her 

father  and  mother,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  lodgings  wherever  nhe  went* 

She  migrated  much  :  wherever  she  went  she  f.istened  on  the  gown  of  the 

clergyman  of  the  parish;  spoke  of  her  dear  father  the  Ticar,  of  her  wealthy 

and  gifted  brother  tlie  Master  of  Boniface^  with  a  reticence  which  implied 

tliat  Dr.  Sargent  might  do  more  for  his  poor  sister  and  her  ihmily,  if  he 

would.     She  plumed  herself  (oh  !  those  poor  moulting  old  plumes  I)  upon 

Ixdonging  to  the  clergy ;    had  read  a  good  deal  of  good  sound  old -fashioned 

theology  in  early  life,  and  "WTote  a  noble  hand,  m  wldch  she  had  been  used 

to  copy  her  father's  sermons.     She  used  to  put  cases   of  conscience,  to 

present  her  humble  duty  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  and  ask  explanation  of 

HucTi  and  such  u  passage  of  his  admirable  sermon,  and  bring  t!ie  subject' 

round  so  a*^  to   be  reminded  of  certain  quotations  of  Ht^oker,  Beveritlge^^ 

Jeremy  Taylor.    I  think  she  had  an  old  commonplace  book  with  a  score  of* 

thetie  extracts,  and  alie  worked  them  in  very  amusingly  and  dexterously 

into  her  converstition.     Greeji  would  be  interested  :  perhaps  pretty  yoimg 

Mrs.   Green  would  call,  secretly  rather  shocked   at  the  coldness  of  old 

Dr.  Brown,  the  rector,  about  Mra<  Prior.     Between  Green  and  .Mra.  Prio^ 

money  transactions  would  ensue:  Mra.  Green's  visits  would  cease:  MraJ 

Prior  was  an  expensive  woman  to  know.     1  remember  Pye  of  Maudhn,! 

just  before  ha  **  went  over,**  was  perpetually  in  Mra,  Prior'a  back  parloiiM 
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with  Jittle  books,  pictures,  raedak,  <&c.  &c. — yon  know.  Tbey  called  poor 
\3tick  a  Jeauit  at  Oxbridge ;  but  one  year  a^  Rome  I  met  hiin  {witli  a 
half-crown  slmvecl  out  of  his  head,  and  a  hat  aa  feig '  a**  Don  Basilio*a) ; 
and  he  «ud,  ''My  dear  Batchelor,  do  you  know  that  perRin  at  your 
lodgings  ?  I  think  she  was  an  artfiil  creatuie  !  She  horrowed  I5_uirteen 
oimds  of  me,  and  1  forget  liow  much  of — aeren,  1  think — of  tearfoot, 
of  Corpus,  just — just  before  we  were  received.  And  I  Relieve  »lie  al>8o- 
futely  got  another  loan  from  Pummel,  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  handa 
&f  UB  Jei?uit8.  Are  you  going  to  hear  tlie  CartUiial  ?  Do — do  go  and  hear 
im — everybody  do6a  :  it*s  the  most  fasliionahle  thing  in  Rome,"  And 
ora  this  I  opine  that  there  are  slyboots  in  other  communiona  beaides 
hat  of  Borne, 

Now  Mamma  Prior  had  not  been  imaware  of  the  love  p^iaaages  between 

lier   daughter  and   the   fligitive   Bombay  captain.     Like   Elizabetfi,   she 

l^alied   Captain  Walkingham  ** villain"  readily  enough;  but,  if  I  know 

™oman'H  nature  in  the  least  (and  I  don*t),  the  old  schemer  had  thrown  her 

Idiiugliter  only  too  irequently  in  the  officer's  way,  had  done  no  smidl  f^rtion 

lof  the  iiirting  heraclfj  had  allowed  poor  Bessy  to  receive  prcar nta  frt>m 

|Captain  "Walkingham,  and  had  been  the  manager  and  directress  of  much  o( 

Fie  mischief  which  ensued.     You  see,  in  thia  humble  claaa  of  life,  un- 

•incipled  mothera  imll  coax  and  wheedle  and  cajole  gentlemen  whom  they 

appoae  to  be  eligible,  in   order  to  procure  an  eatablishment  for  their 

rllng  children  !     What  ihn  Prioresa  did  waa  done  from  the  beat  motives 

6f  ci:>TU'se.     "  Never— never  did  the  monster  fiee  Bessy  without  me,  or  one  or 

Itwo  of  her  brotliers  and  aiHtera,  and  Jack  and  dear  Elkii  are  as  nlinrp  children 

\  any  in  England  1  "  protested  the  indignant  Mrs,  Prior  to  me;  "  and  if  one 

•my  boys  had  been  grown  up,  Walkingham  never  would  have  dared  to 

^  aa  he  did — the  unprincipled  wretch  I     My  poor  huftband  would  have 

Annished  tlie  villain  as  he  deserved  j  but  what  coidd  he  do  in  hia  shattered 

Bte  of  health ?     Oh  1  you  men,— you  men,  Mr.  Batchelor!    how  ««- 

incipled  you  are  !  " 

**  Wliy,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,"  said  T,  "  yon  let  Elizabeth  come  to  my 

room  often  enoug]>." 

**Tb  have  the  conversation  of  her  uncle*ft  friend,  of  an  educated  man,  of 
la  man  so  much  older  tlian  herself  I  Of  course,  dear  sir  1  "Would  not  a 
[iiother  wish  every  advantage  for  her  child  ?  and  whom  couhl  I  truat, 
Iff  not  you,  who  Imve  ever  lieen  «uch  a  friend  to  me  and  mine-  ?  '^  aakt* 
|lrlr«k.  Pvior,  wiping  hcT  dry  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  handkeixdiief,  as 
be  stands  by  my  fire>  my  monthly  billa  in  hand,^^writtcn  in  her  neat  old-- 
[ftiahioned  writing,  and  cfilculated  with  that  prddigal  liliendity  whirh  she 
lalwava  exercised  in  compiling  the  little  aecounta  between  ua.  **  Wliy,  hlesa 
[Bie  ! "  sayd  my  cougin,  little  Mrs,  Skinner,  coming  to  sec  me  once  when  I 
[waA  unwdl,  and  examining  one  of  the  just-mentioned  doeuraenta, — "bleag 
line !  Charlea,  you  consume  more  tea  than  all  Taj  family,  though  we  are^ 
^-en  in  the  parlour^  and  aa  much  sugar  and  butter, — well,  it's  no  wonder 
'  you  ara  bilious  1 " 
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hm,  aqr  dttr,  I  Ukm  my  tea  so  wary  itioQ^*  oBp  I;  *^aB^  jon 
Idbr  jcnsmeoonBaaif  Btld.    I  hsre  rcsasfad  it  «t  joor  fHrtioL** 

«« It's  m  A«M  tlMt  a  iMft  iImniU  be  Rit>bcd  aD,"*  cried  M^ 

''HovUidilitorjfOBtocij  tkseirai^Flafm!''  Ireptf. 

^^It'tmjdiit^,  Clivks!'*  cxckast  mj  oowm.    *"  A211I I  Aoiild  like  to 
kaow  wht>  tkM,  gra^  td^  g^wkf  nd4tttnd  girl  ni  die  pMnge  k  1  ** 

All  me  ?  the  ntne  of  tbe  odIj  wonsa  irlMi  erer  Wd  pnwcMiiftm  of  ihk 
bent  wie  nol  Eltzftbetk ;  tiimigh  I  own  I  did  dmik  alone  tine  ihaz  mj  fittk 
Kbemer  of  ft  kndladj  wcmld  not  hare  objected  if  I  lied  ftojxjecd  to  make 
Him  Prior  Mn.  Batcbelor.    And  it  i^  not  only  tJbe  poor  and  xieedj^  wlio 
imwmAm  amh,  but  Hie  rich^  too.    In  the  rerj  hi^teil  cirdes,  m  I  am 
infivned  by  die  beel  sntlwnittety  Uue  matdi-niaking  goes  cm.   All  wooieii — 
woman  ! — oh  wedded  wife  ! — ah  fond  mother  of  hsr  danghten !  how  stzange 
thj  peKton  in  to  add  to  thy  titles  that  of  mother-in-law  !     I  am  told«  when 
jroQ  hare  got  the  title,  it  it  often  tmt  a  bittemeai  and  a  diaappointment. 
YtTf  like] J  the  ion* in-law  ia  rude  to  you,  the  coarse,  ungrateful  brtite  I 
and  Tery  ponibly  the  daughter  rebels  the  thankless  serpent !     And  yet 
yOQ  will  go  on  iicheniing :  and  having  met  only  with  disappointment  irom 
Loniaa  and   her  husband^  yon  will  try  and  get  one  for    Jemima^  and 
Maria,  and  down  even  to  little  Toddles  coming  out  of  the  nursery  in  her 
ri?d  nhocs  1     Wlien  you  see  her  with  little  Tommy»  your  neighbour's  dnldf 
fighting  orer  the  same  Koah*s  ark,  or  clambering  on  the  same  rocking- 
tiOne,  I  make  no  doubt,  in  your  fond  silly  head,  you  are  thinkings  "  Will 
those  little  people  meet  some  twenty  years  hence  ?  "     And  you  give  Tommy 
a  very  large  piece  of  cake,  and  have  a  fine  present  for  him  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree— you  know  you  do,  though  he  m  but  a  rude,  noisy  cliild,  and  has 
already  beaten  Toddles,  and  taken  her  doll  away  from  her,  and  made  her 
cry.     1  remember,  when  I  myself  was  suifering  from  the  conduct  of  a 
y filing  woman  in — ^in  a  capital  which  is  distingiiiahed  by  a  vicer^al  court 
- — and  from   At  heart k'ftsnewi,  as  wuU  an  that  of  her  relative,  who   I  once 
tliniight  would  lie  my  motber-in-law — fthriekLng  out  to  a  friend  who  hap- 
pi'ncd  to  be  spotiting  some  Hues  from  Tennyaon^s  Ulysses : — "By  George  I 
Warrington,  1  have  no  donht  that  wlien  the  young  syrens  set  their  green 
capR  at  the  oM  CI  reek  cajitaio  and   liia  crew,  waving  and  beckoning  him 
with  their  white  amia  and  glancing  smiles,  and  wheedling  him  witli  their 
Hweelest  pipes— 1  make  no  doubt,  sir,  timt  the  mother  syrens  were  behind 
tbti  rfK'kii  (with  their  dyed  fronts  and  cheeks  painted,  so  as  to  resist  water), 
find  ndling  out — *  Now,  Ilalcyonc,  my  child,  that  air  from  the  Pirata !    Now, 
(ilaukopis,  di^ar,  look  well  at  tliatold  gentleman  at  tlie  helm  !     Bathykolpos, 
love,  there's  a  young  wulor  on  tlie  maintop,  who  will  tumble  right  down 
into  your  lap  if  you  beckon  him  I '    And  so  on — and  so  on.''    And  I  laughed 
a  wild  nliriek  of  despair*     For  I,  too,  have  been  on  the  dangerous  island, 
and  c*jmQ  away  tlietice,  mad,  furious,  wanting  a  strait -waiiitcoat. 

And  so,  when  a  wliite -armed  syren,  named  Glorvina,  waa  bedevilling 
tne  witli  her  all  too  templing  ogling  and  singing,  I  did  not  see  at  the  time, 
but  umv  I  know,  that  her  artful  mother  was  egging  tfiat  arffid  ehild  on. 
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How  wlien  tlie  captiiin  tlied,  ImliiTd  and  executiona  took  possession  of 
his  premises,  I  hare  told  in  a  previous  pfige,  nor  do  I  care  to  enlarge  muck 
upon  the  odious  theme.  I  tliiuk  the  bailiff's  wqi'q  on  the  premises  before 
Prior*s  exit ;  but  he  did  not  know  of  tlicir  presence.  If  I  liiid  to  buj  thein 
out,  *twa^  no  great  niiittej* :  only  I  saj  it  was  hard  of  Mrs,  Prior  to  represent 
me  in  the  character  of  Shy  lock  to  the  Master  of  Bctnitkce.  Well — well  I  I 
ftuppose  there  are  other  gentlemen  besides  Mr.  Charles  Batchelor  who  liave 
been  mifireprcsented  in  tlds  life.  Sargent  and  I  made  up  raattei*s  afterwards, 
and  Mi»s  Bea^y  was  the  cause  of  oar  coming  togijtlier  again.  **  Upon  my 
word,  my  dear  Buiehelor,"  says  he  one  Christiniia,  when  I  went  up  to  the  old 
college,  **  I  did  not  know  how  much  my— ahem  I — my  family  was  obhgcd  to 
you !  My — aiiem  ! — niece,  Missi  Prior,  ha^  informed  mc  of  various  acta  of— 
ahem  ! — generosity  winch  you  showed  to  my  poor  sister,  and  her  still  more 
wretched  husband.  You  got  ray  e^jcond — ahem  I — ^nephew — paidon  me  If 
I  forget  his  Christian  name — into  the  wliat-d  you-cairem — Bluecoat  school  j 
yoii  have  been,  on  viu*ious  occasions,  of  considerable  pecuniary  sen  ice  to 
my  sister's  Jkmily.  A  man  need  not  take  high  university  honoiu's  to  have 
a  good — sihem  !— heart  j  and,  npon  my  word,  Batchelor,  I  and  my — ahem  I 
— -wile,  are  sincerely  obliged  to  ymi !  '* 

**  I  tell  you  wliat,  Master,"  said  I,  *'  there  is  a  point  upon  wLiek  you 
ought  really  to  be  obliged  to  me,  and  in  which  I  have  been  tlie  means  of 
putting  money  into  yom*  pocket  too.** 

"I  confess  1  fail  to  compreJiend  3^011/'  e^iys  the  Master,  with  his 
grandest  air, 

**  I  have  got  you  and  Mrs.  Sargent  a  Tcry  good  governess  for  your 
children,  at  the  very  smiUlest  remuneration/*  says  I.    ' 

**Do  you  know  the  charges  that  unhappy  sister  of  mine  and  her 
fkrxnly  have  put  me  to  already?"  says  tlie  Master,  turning  as  red  as 
his  hood. 

**  They  liave  formed  the  frequent  subject  of  your  conversation,"  I 
replied.     "  You  have  had  Bessy  ai>  a  governess     ,     .     ." 

**  A  nursery  govemess^ — *^lle  has  learned  Latin,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
ftince  she  has  been  m  my  houjic  1  *'  cries  the  Master, 

**  A  nursery  governess  at  the  wages  of  a  housemaid/*  I  continued,  aa 
bold  as  Corinthian  brass. 

**  Does  my  niece,  docs  my — oliem  I — ddldi'en'e  govemoas,  compkdn  of 
my  treatment  in  my  college  ?  "  cries  the  Master. 

^^lly  dear  Master,"  1  asked,  "you  don*t  suppose  I  would  have 
listened  to  har  complaints,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  repeated  them, 
until  now  7  " 

"  Aiid  why  now,  Batchelor,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  nays  the  Master, 
mmnng  up  and  down  liis  study  in  a  fume,  under  tlie  portraits  of  Holy 
Bonifaeius,  Bishop  Budgec»n,  and  all  the  defunct  bigivigs  of  the  college. 
•*And  why  now,  Butchelov,  I  shoidd  hke  to  know  ?"  tii\y&  he. 

'*  Because,  though  ailcr  staying  with  you  lor  three  years,  and  liaving 
improved  heiself  greatly,  as  every  woman  must  in  your  society,  niy  dear 
VOL.  I. — »o.  2.  H 
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Master^  Mim  Prior  is  worfli  at  Icaat  fifty  guineas  a  year  more  than  von 
give  Ler,  I  would  not  have  had  her  apeak  until  ehe  Imd  found  a  better 

plftCO.** 

"  You  mean  to  ftay  rfie  proposes  to  go  away  ?  *' 

"  A  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  member  of  oUf  CoU^e,  by  the 
Way,  want*  a  nurflery  governess,  and  I  have  recommended  Miss  Prior  to 
him,  at  seventy  gtiineas  a  yi*ar.^' 

*^  And  pray  w!io\s  the  member  of  my  college  who  will  give  my  niece 
seventy  guineas  ?  **  asks  the  Master,  fiercely. 

**  You  remember  Lovel,  the  gentleman- pensioner  ?  " 
"  Tlie  sugar 'baking  man — the  man  who  took  you  out  of  ga  .  .  ?  *' 
**  One  good  turn  deserves  another,'*  Siiya  I,  hastily,     *'  I  have  done  ai 
much  for  some  of  your  family,  Sargent  I  ** 

The  red  !Ma^ter,  who  had  been  rustling  up  and  doivn  his  study  in  hta 
gown  and  bands,  stopped  in  his  walk  as  if  I  had  struck  him.  II«  kjoked 
at  me.  He  'turned  redder  than  ever.  lie  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 
"  Batcholor/*  says  he,  **  I  ask  your  pardon.  It  was  I  who  forgot  myself— 
may  heaven  forgive  me  ! — forgot  how  good  you  have  been  to  my  family, 
to  my — all  em  ! — hu?nhie  family,  and — and  how  dc\^outly  tliankfnl  I  ought  to 
be  lor  the  protection  wliieh  they  have  ibund  in  you/*  His  voice  quite  fell 
as  he  spoke  f  and  of  course  any  little  wrath  which  I  might  have  felt  wai 
disarmed  before  his  contrition.  We  parted  the  best  friends.  He  not  only 
shook  hands  with  me  at  the  study  door,  but  he  actually  fallowed  me  to  the 
hall  door,  and  shutk  h:mds  at  his  lodge  p^irch,  sub  Jove^  in  the  quadrangle. 
Huckles,  the  tutor  (Highlow  Huckles  we  used  to  call  him  in  our  time), 
and  Botts  (Tnimperian  professor),  who  happened  to  be  passing  tlirough  the 
court  at  the  time*  stood  af^has^t  as  they  witnessed  the  phenomenon. 

**  I  say,  Batch elor,"  asks  Huckles^  '*  have  you  been  made  a  marquia  by 
uiij  chance  ?  " 

"  Wliy  a  marquia,  Hucklea  ?  **  I  ask. 

"  Sargent  never  comes  to  his  lodge -door  with  any  man  tmder  a  mar* 
quis,"  saya  Hueklcs,  in  a  low  whisper. 

**  Or  a  pretty  woman,"  says  that  Botts  (he  will  have  his  joke). 
**  Batchelor,  my  elderly  Tiresias,  are  you  turned  into  a  lovely  young  htdy 
par  hasanl '?  " 

"Get  along,  you  absurd  Trumperinn  professor!*'  say  L  But  the 
circumstimce  vras  the  talk  not  only  in  Coinix>tation  Room  that  evening 
over  our  wine,  but  of  the  whole  college,  And  further,  events  happened 
wliich  made  each  man  look  at  his  neighbour  with  wr>nder.  For  that  wdiole 
tei-m  Sargent  did  not  ask  onr  nolduman  Lord  Sackvihc  (L<:)rd  Wigmore*s 
Bon)  to  the  lodge.  (Lord  W/s  father^  you  know,  Duff,  was  baker  to  the 
I  ooDege.)  For  that  whole  terra  he  was  rude  but  twucc  to  Perks,  the  junior 
tutor,  and  then  only  in  a  veiy  mild  Tvay  :  and  what  ia  more*  lie  gave  hm  niece 
a  present  of  a  gowm,  of  his  blessing,  of  a  kiss,  and  a  high  chantcter,  when  she 
went  down ; — and  promised  to  put  one  of  her  young  brothers  to  school — 
which  promise,  I  need  not  say,  he  faithfully  kept :  for  he  has  good  principles, 
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Sargent  Las.  He  is  rude :  he  is  ill-bred  :  he  is  hvmptmt^  beyond  aliiTost 
Biij  man  I  ever  knew  :  he  m  spoikd  not  a  Httle  by  pro«rperity  ; — but  he  is 
magnanimous :  he  can  own  that  he  has  been  in  the  wTong  j  and  oh  me  1 

It  a  quantity  of  Greek  he  knows  ! 

Although  my  late  firiend  the  captain  never  &eemed  tt)  do  alight  but 
spend  the  family  money,  his  disreputable  presence  somehow  acted  for  good 
in  the  household.  **  My  dej.r  husbaud  kept  our  family  together/'  Mrs, 
Prior  said,  sluiking  her  lean  head  under  her  meagre  widowV  cap*  *^  Htaven 
knows  how  I  shall  proride  for  these  lambs  now  lie  is  gcaic/*  Indeed^  it 
was  not  until  alter  the  dearli  of  that  tipay  Bht^pherd  that  the  wolves  of  the 
law  oame  down  upon  the  Innibs^ — myself  included,  who  have  pissed  the  age 
of  lambhood  and  mint  sauce  a  long  time.  They  cnme  down  upon  our  fold 
in  Beak  Street,  I  my^  and  ravaged  it.  \\Tiat  was  I  to  do  ?  Could  I  leave 
that  widow  and  children  in  their  distress  ?  I  was  not  ignorant  of  mis- 
fortune, and  knew  liow  to  succour  the  miserable.  Nay,  I  think,  the  httle 
excitement  attendant  upon  the  seizure  of  my  goods,  &c.,  the  insolent  viil- 
WBnXy  of  the  low  persons  in  possession — with  one  of  wlioni  I  %vas  very  near 
isetiiing  to  a  personal  eucoimter — and  other  incidents  whitli  oecurred  in  the 
bereft  household,  served  to  rouse  me,  and  dis-nipate  some  of  tlie  languor  and 
misery  under  wliich  I  was  suffering,  in  consequence  of  Miss  Mulligim'a 
conduct  to  me.  I  know  I  took  the  late  captain  to  his  iinal  abode.  My 
good  friends  the  printers  of  the  Musettm  took  one  of  his  boys  into  their 
«OHmiing-hou»e.  A  blue  coat  and  a  pair  of  yellow  stockings  were  procured 
for  AugnstuH;  and  seeing  the  MaMer'^  eliiklren  walking  ubiait  in  BonilUee 
gardens  with  a  glum-looking  old  wretch  of  a  nurse,  I  bethought  me  of 
proposing  to  him  to  take  his  niece  Mis«  Prior— and,  heaven  be  good  to  me  1 
iierrer  said  one  word  to  her  imele  alx)ut  Miss  Bellenden  and  the  Academy, 
I  daftnay  I  drew  a  number  of  long  bown  aljout  her.  I  managed  abotit  the 
bad  grammar  pretty  well,  by  lamenting  that  Elizabeth's  poor  mother  had 
been  forced  to  allow  the  girl  to  keep  company  with  ill-educated  people: 
and  added,  that  she  could  not  fail  to  mend  her  Englif<h  in  the  houRe  of  one 
of  the  most  diHtinguis^hed  scholars  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  liest-bred 
women.  1  did  say  so,  U|xiii  my  word,  looking  that  hall-bred  stuck-up 
Mrs.  Sargent  gravely  in  the  iace ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  if  that  boimcer 
lias  been  registered  against  me,  the  Recording  Angel  will  be  pleased  to 
eon«iider  that  the  motive  was  good,  though  the  ntntement  wa*?  unjustifiable. 
But  I  don't  thmk  it  was  the  compliment :  I  think  it  was  the  temptation 
of  getting  a  governess  for  next  to  nothing  that  openited  upon  Madam  Sar- 
gent, And  so  Bessy  went  to  her  aunt,  partook  of  the  iu-ead  of  depen- 
dence, and  drank  of  ihe  cup  of  humiliation,  and  ate  the  pic  of  humility, 
and  brotight  up  her  odious  Httle  couaini*  to  the  best  of  her  small  power, 
and  bowed  the  hefid  of  hyprjerlsy  before  the  don  her  uncle,  and  the 
pompous  little  upstart  her  aunt.  She  the  best-bred  woman  in  England, 
indeed  \     She,  th*^  httle  rain  skinflint ! 

Bc8»y'0  mother  was  not  a  little  loth  to  part  with  the  fifty  pounds 
a  year  wliich  the  child  brought  home  from  the  Academy ;  but  her  departure 
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thence  was  mpTit*a1>le.  Bobw  quaiTul  had  taken  place  there,  alxMit  which 
tlie  g^irl  did  not  care  to  talk.  Some  rudeuesa  hud  been  offered  to  ilis« 
Bellendeii,  to  wliich  Miaa  Prior  ivaa  determined  not  to  Bubniit :  or  was  it 
that  she  wanted  to  go  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  own  misery,  and  to  try 
and  foi^ct  that  Indian  captain  ?  Come,  fellow- suHerer  I  Come^  child  of 
misfortune,  come  hither  1  Here  is  on  old  bachelor  who  will  weep  with 
thee  tear  for  tear  1 

I  protest  here  is  Miss  Prior  coming  into  the  room  at  laat.  A  i)ale  faee, 
a  ta^rny  hciid  of  hair  comlied  back,  tmder  a  black  cap  :  a  pair  of  blue 
spectacles,  on  I  live  I  a  tight  mourning  die&s,  buttoned  up  to  her  white 
throat ;  a  head  hung  meekly  down :  such  is  Mist  Prior,  She  takes  my 
hand  when  1  olfur  it.  She  drops  me  a  deiiiiire  little  cm*tsey,  and  answers 
my  many  questions  with  humble  luonoftyllaJjic  replies.  She  appeals  con- 
stantly to  Lady  Bidder  for  instruction,  or  for  confirmation  of  her  statements. 
What !  liave  six  yeai-s  of  slavery  so  changed  the  fraidt  daring  young  girl 
whom  I  remember  in  Beak  Street  ?  She  h  tiller  and  stouter  than  she  was. 
She  is  awkward  and  hifj^li-shoiddL-rcd,  but  surely  she  has  a  very  fine  ligurc. 

"  Will  M'lAS  Cecy  and  Master  Pophani  have  their  teas  heie  or  in  the 
schoolroom  ? "  asks  Bedford,  the  butltTj  of  his  master.  Miss  Prior  lucks 
appealingly  to  Lady  Bakc^r. 

**  In  the  sch- — —^  Lady  Baker  is  beg^lnning, 

*'  Here — he]*e  1 "  baivl  out  the  children.  *'  Much  better  fun  down  here: 
andyoull  send  us  out  some  iruit  and  things  fi-om  dinner,  popa!  ^*  cries  Cfcy. 

"  It*8  time  to  dress  for  dinner/*  i^ays  lier  ladysliip. 

**  Has  the  first  bell  rung  ?  '*  asks  Level. 

**  Yes,  the  fii-st  bell  has  rung,  and  gi-aiidmajnma  miist  go,  for  it  always 
takes  her  a  precious  long  time  to  dress  for  dinner  I  "  cries  Pop.  And, 
indeed,  on  looking  at  Ludy  Baker,  the  connoisseur  might  perceive  that  her 
ladyship  was  a  highly  compoiiite  person,  whuse  charms  required  very  mueli 
care  and  arrangement.  There  are  some  cracked  old  houses  where  the 
painters  and  plumbei-s  and  putty ers  are  always  at  work. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  ring  tlie  bell  1  '*  f^he  says,  in  a  majestic  manner, 
to  Miss  Prior,  tliough  I  think  Lady  Baker  hemelf  was  nearest. 

I  sprang  towards  the  bell  myself,  and  my  hand  meets  Elizabeth^s  there, 
who  was  obeying  her  hidyshlp's  sununons,  and  who  retreats,  making  nie 
the  demurest  cm-tsey*  At  the  sunimons,  enter  Bedford  tlie  butler  (he  was 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  too)  and  young  Buttons,  the  page  imder  that  butler. 

Lady  Baker  points  to  a  heap  of  articles  on  a  table,  and  says  to  Bedford ; 
"  If  you  please,  Bedford,  tell  my  man  to  give  tliose  things  to  Puihoni,  my 
maid,  to  be  taken  to  my  room,'* 

*^  Shall  not  I  take  them  up,  deal'  Lady  Bidzer  ?  '^  says  Miss  Prior, 

But  Bedford,  looking  at  his  Eubordmate^  Bays  :  "  Thomas  I  tell 
Bulkeley,  her  ladyship^s  man,  to  take  her  ladyship's  things,  and  give 
them  to  her  ladyship's  maid."  There  was  a  tune  of  sareasm,  even  of 
paiody,  in  ^lonsieur  Bedlord's  voice  ;  but  Ida  manner  was  proluundly  grave 
and  rospectful.    Drawing  up  licr  person,  and  making  a  mollonj  I  don't  know 


wlietlier  of  politeness  or  defiance,  ejcit  Lady  Bjil:er,  followed  by  poge,  beaiiiig 
bandboxcB,  flmwiH,  paper  parcels,  pnjm^ola — I  know  not  wliat.  Dciir  Poph[im 
fliazids  on  his  head  sl^  i^aiiH mamma  leaves  tbe  room.  '*  Don't  be  vulgar  I '' 
cries  little  Cecy  (tbe  dear  child  is  always  acting  as  a  little  Mentor  to  her 
brother).     "  I  shall,  if  I  like/'  says  Pop ;  and  he  makes  faces  at  her, 

**  Yon  know  your  rc^om^  Batch  ?  "  asks  the  master  of  the  hotiBe. 

"  Mr.  Batchelor's  old  room — ^alwaya  has  tlie  blue  room,'*  says  Bedford, 
looking  very  kindly  at  me. 

"  Give  us,"  ci'ies  Lovel,  "  a  bottle  of  that  Sau  .  *  /' 

** .  .  .  Tcme,  Mr,  Batehelor  used  to  like,  Chilteau  Yqnera.  All  right !  " 
kjs  Mr.  B«_*dford,  "How  will  you  hare  the  turbot  done  you  bioiight 
wu  ?^Diiteh  sauce  ? — >ftdte  lobster  into  miiad  ?  Mr.  Bonnington  likes 
lobster  wdad,"  Bays  BedfJ :>rd.  Pop  le  winding  up  the  butler's  back  at  this 
time.  It  is  evident  Mr.  Bedford  is  a  privileged  pemon  in  the  iamlly.  As 
be  had  entered  it  on  my  nomination  Beveral  years  ago,  and  Lad  been  ever 
since  the  faithful  valet,  butler,  and  major-domo  of  Lovel,  Bedlbrd  and  I 
were  always  good  friends  when  we  met. 

"  By  the  way,  Bedford,  why  wasn*t  the  barouche  Bent  for  me  to  the  bridge  ?  " 
cries  Lovel.  **  I  hud  to  walk  all  the  way  home,  with  a  bat  and  stumps  for 
Pop,  with  the  basket  of  lish,  aiul  that  bandbox  with  niy  Iady^^~** 

"  He — he !  "  grins  Bedford. 

**  *  Ile^he  !  ^  Confuund  j'cai,  ivby  do  you  stand  js^rinning  there  ?  Wi^j 
dldn^t  I  have  the  cai  riage,  I  say  ?  ^*  bawls  the  master  tjf  the  house. 

'*  Ton  know,  sir,'*  says  Betbbrd.  "  She  had  the  carriage."  And  he 
indicated  the  door  through  which  Lady  Baker  had  just  retreated. 

*•  Then  why  didn't  I  have  the  phaeton  ? "  asks  Bedford's  master. 

"  Your  ma  and  Mr*  Bonnington  had  tlie  phaeton." 

"And  'why  shouldn't  they,  pray?  Mr.  Bonnington  is  lame:  Tm  at 
my  business  a!l  day.  I  should  like  to  know  why  they  shouldnt  have  the 
phaeton  ?  '*  says  Lovel,  appealing  to  me.  As  we  had  been  sitting  talking 
tt»;?etlier  previous  to  Miss  Prior'a  appearance,  Lady  Baker  had  said  to 
Lovely  "Your  mother  and  Mr.  Bonnington  are  coming  to  dinner  of 
course^  Frederick ;"  and  Lovel  had  said,  **  Of  coiu-se  they  are,"  with  a 
peevish  bluster,  whereof  I  now  began  to  imderstand  tlie  meaning.  Tlie 
fact  was,  these  two  women  were  fightiog  for  the  poJi^fetision  of  this  child ; 
but  who  was  tlte  Solomou  to  say  wdiieh  i^hould  have  him  ?  Not  L  A^enm, 
1  put  my  oar  in  no  man's  boat  Give  me  an  e&ey  lih,  my  dear  friends,  and 
row  me  gently  over. 

"  You  hiid  better  go  and  dre«8,"  says  Bedford  sternly,  looking  at  his 
roaster ;  "  the  first  bell  has  iimg  this  quarter  of  an  hour.  Will  you  have 
some  34?" 

Lovel  started  up ;  he  looked  at  tlie  clock.  "  You  are  all  ready,  Batch,  I 
see*  I  hope  you  are  going  \o  stay  Runc  time,  ain't  you  ?"  And  he  disap- 
IMiared  to  arniy  himself  in  his  sables  and  stLireh.  I  was  tlnis  alone  with  I^iifin 
Prior,  and  her  young  charges,  who  resumed  utraightway  their  infiuitine 
gamlxiU  and  quaiTels. 
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*'  My  dear  Bessy !  ^*    I  cry,  holding  out  l>otli  iatids,  *^  I  am  heartily 

glad  to- " 

*^  Ne  ffi'appeh'i  que  de  mon  n/^m  patemd  devant  tout  cc  vmmh  s'il  vqiis 
plait^  mon  cher  anu\  tnon  hon  protceteur  I "  idic  siiy»^  Iia«tily,  in  veiy  gCHjd 
French,  folding  her  liands  and  making  a  curtsey. 

**  Oui^oid^oui!  Partez-vous  Frnfuiau?  Xaime^  tu  aimfS^  ilaimi!^^  erica 
Dtit  dtar  Ma^stfT  Popham.  "What  are  you  tiilkiug  about?  Here***  the 
phaeton !  '*  and  the  yourif^  inncicnnt  dashes  through  the  upcu  '^viudow  on 
to  the  lawn,  whither  he  is  folk«wed  hy  his  sister,  and  wJiere  we  see  the 
carriage  con  raining  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bonnington  rolling  over  tlio  smooth  walk. 

Bessy  advance.^  towaitlu  me,  and  gives  me  readily  enough  uow  the  liaud 
Ahe  had  refiim^d  anon, 

**  I  never  thought  you  wouhl  have  refitted  it»  Bes*y,*'  isaid  I. 
"  Refuge  it  to  the  be-«t  friend  I  ever  had  1'^  alie  says,  prefiidng  my  hand. 
"  All,   dear  Ittr.  Batthelor,  what  an  ungi-ateful   wretch  I  idiuidd  be,  if 
IdidlV^ 

**  Let  me  Pee  your  eyes.  Wliy  do  you  wear  spectadea  ?  Tou  never 
wore  thera  in  Beak  Street,**  I  isay.  You  see  I  was  very  fond  of  the  child. 
She  had  wound  her»flf  aromu!  me  in  a  tlioiisand  fond  way**.  Owing  to  a 
certiiin  PerHon's  conduct  my  heart  may  be  a  ruin— a  Peraepolis,  air — a 
peHeet  Tadmor*  But  what  theji?  May  not  a  traveller  rest  under  ita 
nhattered  eolumnfi  ?  May  not  an  Arab  maid  rejwse  there  till  the  moraing 
dawns  and  the  caravan  pftHses  on  ?  Yes,  my  heart  i»  a  Palmyra,  and  once 
a  queen  inhabited  nie  (O  Zenobial  Zenobja  !  to  think  thou  Kliouldj*t  have 
been  led  away  captive  by  an  O'D.  !)  Now,  I  am  alone,  alone  in  the 
Bolitary  wildenieas.  Nevertheless,  if  a' stranger  comes  to  mo  I  have  a  spring 
for  ]m  weary  feet,  I  will  give  him  ihe  shelter  of  my  »ihade-  Ilest  thy  cheek 
awhile,  young  maiden,  on  nij  marble — thvn  go  thy  ways,  and  leave  me. 

This  I  thought,  or  wmetliing  to  Hih  elfect,  as  in  reply  to  my  remark, 
"  Let  me  see  your  eyes,"  Bessy  took  off  her  sf^eetacles,  and  I  took  them 
up  and  looked  at  her.  Why  didn't  I  say  to  her,  **  My  dear  brave 
Elizabeth  I  as  I  look  in  your  lace,  I  see  you  liave  had  an  awtbl  deal  of 
Buflering.  Your  eyes  are  inscrutably  sad.  Wv  who  are  initiated,  know 
the  members  of  our  Conmiunity  of  Hoitow.  We  have  both  been  wrecked 
in  different  ships,  and  been  cast  on  this  sliore.  Let  ur  go  hand-in -hand,  and 
tind  a  cave  and  a  shelter  soniewhere  together/'  I  say,  wJiy  dithf  1 1  say 
this  to  her?  She  would  have  come,  I  feel  sure  she  woukL  "We  would 
have  been  semi -attached  as  it  were.  We  would  have  kn^ked  up  that  room 
in  either  heart  wliere  the  skeleton  waa,  and  said  notliing  about  it,  and 
pulled  down  the  party- wall  and  taken  our  mild  tea  in  tlie  garden,  1  live 
in  Pump  Court  now.  It  would  have  been  better  than  tlils  dingy  loneliness 
and  a  snufiy  laundress  who  bulliej*  me.  But  for  Bessy  7  Well— well, 
perhaps  better  for  her  t^Ki. 

I  remexnber  thene  thoughts  rus«hing  through  my  mind  w^hilat  I  held 
the  spectacles.  IVhat  a  number  of  other  things  too  ?  1  remembeT  two 
canaries  making  a  tremendous  concert  in  tlieir  cage.    I  remember  the  voioea 
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of  the  two  cTiiMren  quarrelling  on  the  lawn,  the  flound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  grindbig  over  the  griivel ;  and  then  of  a  little  old  fiimihar  cracked 
Toice  in  my  ear,  with  a  "  La,  Mr*  Batchelor  I  are  t/ou  here  ? "  And  a  11I7 
'  &ce  looks  up  at  me  from  under  iin  old  bonnet. 

**  It  is  miinmia,'*  says  Bct^'-y* 

"  And  Tm  come  to  tea  with  Elizabeth  and  the  dear  children ;  and 
while  you  are  at  dinnor,  dear  Mr,  Batchelor,  thankful — thankiul  for  all 
mercies  I  And,  dear  nae !  here  is  Mrs.  Bonnington,  I  do  declare  I  Dear 
mndam,  how  weO  yon  look — not  twenty^  I  dechu-e  I  And  dear  Mr,  Bon- 
Bington !  Oh,  sir  !  let  nie — let  me,  I  mu&i  press  your  hand,  What  a 
sermon  last  Sunday  1     All  Putney  was  in  tears  I  '* 

And  the  little  woman,  flingijig  out  her  lean  annSj  Reives  portly  Mr, 
Bonmngton*8  fat  hand  :  an  he  and  kind  Mrs.  Bonnington  enter  at  the 
open  cusement.  The  little  woman  se^ras  incUned  to  do  ilw  honomra  of 
the  hoiifie,  **  And  won*t  you  go  upstairs,  and  put  on  your  cap  ?  Dear 
me,  what  a  lovely  rihbon  I  How  blue  doe^  become  Mrs.  Bonnuigton  I  I 
.alwayi  «ay  BO  to  Elizabeth,"  she  cries,  pet^ping  into  a  little  ^jacket  which 
Mr»,  Bonnington  bears  in  her  hand.  After  exchanging  friendly  words  and 
p-eetings  with  me,  that  lady  retire«  to  put  tho  lovely  cap  on,  followed  by 
her  little  jackal  of  an  atile-de-camp.  The  portly  clcrgymaii  aiu'veys  hia 
pleased  person  in  the  spacious  nuVror*  **  Your  tlihigs  are  in  your  old 
roora^ — ^like  to  go  in,  and  brnsh  up  a  bit  ?  '*  whispers  Bedford  to  me.  I 
am  obliged  to  go,  you  see,  tliough,  for  my  part,  I  had  thought^  until 
Bedford  i«[»oke|  that  the  ride  on  the  top  of  the  Putney  omnibus  had  left 
mo  withont  any  need  of  brusliing  ;  Imving  aired  my  clotheaj  and  given  my 
young  cheek  a  fresh  and  agreeable  bloom. 

My  old  room,  as  Bedford  oalli  it,  waa  that  snug  apartment  communi- 
cating by  double  doors  with  the  drawing-room,  and  whence  you  can  walk 
pa  to  the  lawn  out  oi"  the  windows, 

'*  Here's  your  books,  heru^s  your  TSTiting-paper,'^  says  Bedford,  leading 
Ihe  way  into  the  chamber.  "Does  sore  eyes  good  lo  see  i/ou  down  here 
l^igaini  sir.  You  may  smoke  now.  Clarence  Baker  smoke*  when'he  comes. 
Go  and  get  s*)me  of  that  wine  you  like  for  dinner."  And  the  good  fellow's 
eyes  beam  kind  nest*  upon  me  aa  he  nods  his  head,  mid  de}>arts  to  super- 
intend the  dudei  of  hia  table.  Of  eoitrse  you  understand  tliat  thla 
Bedford  was  my  young  printer's  br>y  of  former  days.  Wljat  a  queer 
fellow  1     1  had  not  only  been  kind  to  him,  but  he  was  grateful^ 
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To  some  reader^  pei-liapa,  an  essay  without  end  may  eppcnr  odd,  and  opposed 
to  the  regular  order  of  things ;  but  if  he  will  kindly  imagine  the  line 
written  on  his  gravestone  —  and  it  is  an  epitapli  which  my  own  ghost 
would  regfird  with  partieidar  BatiHfaction^— he  will  at  cnice  see  that  it  is  by 
no  means  aingnlar.  And  M'hatever  propriety  there  may  be  in  its  applica- 
tion to  human  hfe^  extends  to  any  procefia  of  thought;  for  thought,  like 
life,  is  essential,  withont  beginning  and  without  end. 

It  18  this  which  maizes  abstract  reilection  so  nnsatist^'ing.  An  abstract 
thought  13  a  sort  of  tlkembodicd  spirit  j  and  when  mafched  with  its  kind, 
the  result  is  generally  a  progeny  of  ghosts  and  chimeras — ^numerons,  but 
]ncapal>le.  In  iact,  we  do  not  often  get  so  much  as  that  out  of  it. 
Absfract  thought  generally  travels  backward.  Childless  itsell^  it  goes  upon 
its  DWii  pedigree ;  and  as  that  become:;  mysterious  in  proportion  as  it  is 
remote,  we  soon  find  oumelves  in  a  company  of  shadows,  too  vast  to 
contemplate  and  too  »nbtle  for  appreheni*ion. 

Again  it  is  with  thought  as  it  i^  with  life  (I  f*hould  say  "soul,"  if 
the  word  had  not  been  hackneyed  out  of  all  endurance — but  then  the  poets 
liave  exhausted  nature) — it  must  be  married  to  something  material  before 
you  can  hope  to  get  good  fiiiit  from  it — capahle  of  continuing  the  spedrs. 
Luckily,  anything  will  do.  It  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  fit»ni  the 
creation  that  thought  would  scarcely  prove  prolilicj  unles^s  it  might  be 
kiintled  at  every  sense  and  by  cverj'^  object  in  the  world.  Experience  more 
than  proves  the  justness  t^f  that  foresight,  and  thus  wc  hare  sermons  in 
stones.  By  a  bountiful  pn^vision,  the  human  nu'nd  i.scpable  of  immediate 
and  fruitful  alliance  witli  a  bough,  a  brook,  a  cloud — all  that  the  eye  may 
see  or  the  ear  echo.  It  may  be  obsei'ved,  too,  that  just  as  Sir  Cassian 
Creme  strengthens  the  blood  of  his  ancient  and  delicate  house  by  an 
alliance  with  his  thiiry^-woniiin,  so  a  cultivated  mind  may  produce  more 
vigorous  progeny  by  intimacy  with  an  atom  than  with  any  long- descended 
speculation  on  the  Soul,  say.  Coleridge's  method  of  thinking  is  much  to 
tlie  purpose,  and  what  ciunc  of  it  as  a  whole? 

For  amusement's  sake,  let  lis  carry  theory  into  practice.  Let  us  try 
what  course  of  reflection  we  may  get  by  contemplating  the  fii'st  nattiral 
object  that  c^>mea  to  hand.  The  field  is  wide  enough :  there  is  Parnassus, 
and  there  is  Ilolbom  Hill.  But  there  are  too  many  scjuatters  on  the 
former  eminence  already,  perhaps ;  and  besides,  a  kind  of  Bedlam  is  said  to 
have  arisen  about  the  base  of  it  lately,  beyond  which  few  adventurers  are 
known  to  proceed.  Our  aspirations  are  humble — we  may  choose  the 
leaser  hill, 

"  AlaA,  then  1  '^  says  the  dear  reader,  "we  arc  to  haTe  some  antiquarian 
rejections.    Better  PamaKsiLs  and  Bedhun  1  "—Fear  not.    Providenc  *,  which 
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has  otherwise  been  Ycry  good  to  me^  gave  me  a  Protcsttant  mind ;  and 
while  therein  exist'*  no  disposition  to  adore  St.  Botolph*s  toe«,  or  to  worship 
St.  Pancras's  wl41 -preserved  tibia,  I  am  equally  uncnthusiastic  about  Pope'i 
nightcap,  I  don  t  care  a  fig  for  Qiiccn  Anne's  fsirtJiingfi,  and  I  would  not  go 
round  the  corner  to  behold  the  site  of  the  Chelsea  bimhouse.  There  is 
little,  after  all,  in  bricka,  boneg,  and  the  coffins  of  men ;  but  a  glimpse  into 
the  lives  of  men,  or  into  the  ejcs  of  nature — that  is  another  thmg. 

The  one  may  always  be  had  in  London,  the  other  never  could  be  had, 
were  it  not  lor  Holborn  Ilill.  Circunistimcea  permitting,  every  city  ought 
to  be  built  on  a  hill ;  for  reasons  of  morality,  and  fhercfoi'e  for  reancjns  of 
state.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  certain  agreeable  monotony  in  levels,  gentle 
gradienta,  and  a  pei*spicuous  network  of  Btreets ;  they  may  even  inipc^&e 
a  wholesome  oontrast  upon  the  nunda  of  weJi-to-do  citizona,  who  go  *'  out  of 
town/'  But  what  of  the  iU- to-do  citi2en,  who  never  leaves  its  walla  ? 
Not  only  do  the  bare  hard  streets  prx?sent  to  him  no  natural  thing,  but 
with  strait  linc^  of  brick  on  every  side,  a  stony  plane  at  bis  feet,  and  a  flat 
dnU  roof  ova*  all,  he  gets  no  hint  of  a  natural  thing;  and  all  that  i« 
artificial  in  him  h  hardened  and  encom^gcd*     But  suppose  the  city  streets 

*  Mnd  up  and  down  and  round  about  a  hill  ?  Then  by  no  devices  of  brick 
cr  Btone  t^an  you  keep  out  the  country,  Tlien  Nature  defies  your  macada- 
mization  and  your  chimney  stacks;  it  is  impossible  to  forget  her,  or  to 
escape  her  religious  gf^e. 

When  did  it  occur  to  ai^y  onhnary  person  walking  Bond  Street,  that 
once  there  had  been  turf  there,  and  a  running  about  of  beetles  ?     On  the 

i^plher  hand,  what  man  of  any  kind  loolcs  over  the  Mttle  Fleet  valley  to 

■%here  llolboni  Hill  rises  on  the  other  side,  witliout  wondering  how  tlie 
hoases  came  there — without  feeling  that  they  ai'e  only  another  sort  of  t^nts^ 
pitched  uprtn  the  earth  for  a  time  ?  ^*  Thi*y,  too,  have  to  bo  struck,"  says 
he,  **  and  there  is  everywhere  wandering  away !  " 

The  result  is,  then,  that  he  hits  upon  a  rejection,  which  is,  I  do  not 
my  profoimd,  but  at  the  bottom  of  all  profundity',  so  far  as  we  have 
plmnHud  it.  This  reflection  is  to  be  found  in  the  sap,  iibre,  and  fruit  of  idl 
TOonUity,  all  law,  philosophy,  and  religion.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to 
move  ihc  hearts  of  men  ;  the  heart  it  cannot  move  belongs  to  an  atheist 
(which  creature,  and  not  the  ape,  n&  some  have  supposed^  is  the  link 
between  bmles  and  men),  th^  heart  which  it  km  not  moved,  to  one  quite 
imawakcned.  For  iiiHtnnce^  those  who  fill  the  gaols ;  the  society  of  thieves ; 
the  scum  of  the  population,  as  it  is  termed,   fermenting  in  aUeys   and 

jpoisoning  the  state.  We  have  reformatonea  for  the  young  of  this  breed, 
%hom^we  endeavour  to  rt*ehiim  by  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — 
attendance  at  elmpel,  and  book-kecpiiig  by  dt^uble  entry.  But  when  you 
have  put  the  young  reprobate  through  all  these  exercises,  you  havo  only 
■iiccecd«*d  in  makmg  gravel  walks  in  a  wilderness ;  and  though  from  those 
avenues  you  may  scatter  gowl  seed  enough,  it  perishes  on  the  soil,  or 
in  a  tangle  of  weeds.  After  all  our  labour  and  seed-scattering,  we 
itiD  eorapliuti  that  it  i.^  so  hard  to  reaeh  the  heart.     Now  here  we  have  the 
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best  means  of  toncliinGr  it,  prrbaps.  Lot  tliore  be  found  some  Vrofeawir  of 
Time  and  Et^TiiitYj  Hkilltfd  to  show  how  the  world  gops — and  i»  going : 
who  should  exhibit,  a«  in  a  wizard's  glaas,  the  unending  processioii  of 
human  life.  The  Roman  in  hia  pride^  a  linn d red  million  Romans  in  their 
(pride — all  perighrd;  millions  of  elegant  Grefkn,  with  their  eltgont  wivea 
and  niistreases,  all  perished;  AttiJa'a  thundering  licsts  riding  off  the 
acene^ — vanished :  the  cktt^^r  of  their  spears,  thu  fury  of  tlieir  ejca,  the 
toaiing  of  their  shaggy  hair,  die  cloud  of  thoughtfl  tlmt  moved  upon  their 
fibCes — they  and  all  that  helonged  to  tliem. 

Not  that  these  pcrsouagps  make  the  most  affecting  groups  in  the  series 
of  diasohing  viewa  wliich  illuEtrate  the  hintoiy  of  the  world.  I  would 
rather  confine  myself  to  Hon>om  Hillp  were  I  professor,  in  a  penitentiary, 
of  Time  and  Eternity;  and  between  the  period  when  it  lay  Bolitary  in  the 
moonlight,  cintlied  with  grass,  crowned  with  tree^,  bitterns  lx>oming  by  the 
river  below,  while  some  wild  mother  ky  under  the  branches  singing  to  her 
httby  in  a  tongue  dead  aa  herself  now^from  tliat  time  to  the  present  there 
has  been  a  verj"^  pretty  striking  of  tents  and  wandering  away,  QuitB 
enough  for  any  profe«j*(jrs  pTlry)o^*e,  Quite  enough,  if  impressed  upon  an 
ignorant  vicious  hearty  to  prepare  it  for  a  better — certainly  for  a  more 
responsible  life.  Your  young  reprolxito  will  never  perceive  his  relations 
to  his  Creator,  tdl  he  has  di>icovered  the  relations  of  mankind  to  creation, 
and  his  ovm.  place  among  mankind »  You  dej^ire  him  to  contemplate  Uie 
Future  :  he  cannot  do  it  till  he  is  shown  tlie  Past. 

There  is  a  Scripture  text  apropos  of  this,  which  I  have  longed  many  a 
day  to  sennoniste  u[>on,  but  we  are  far  enough  from  llolborn  Hill  aheafly; 
nnd  ajttirt  from  moral  and  mental  considerations,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
building  cities  in  hilly  places,  if  tlie  hard-worked,  captive  people  are  tlnis 
kept  in  reraend:)raiice  of  the  conntry,  and  its  peace  and  Iiealth.  This  is  a 
luxm'y  as  well  as  a  goc»d ;  delight  to  the  senses,  as  well  as  medicine  ibr  the 
mind.  Some  of  us  love  nature  with  a  large  iind  personal  love.  I  am  sure 
I  do,  for  one.  Thinking  of  lier,  immured  in  London  an  I  am,  I  tliink  alto 
of  that  prisoner  in  tlie  Bastille,  who  prayed  Monseigneur  for  '^iome 
tidings  of  my  p(X)r  wife,  were  it  only  her  name  upon  a  card,'*  Were  I  a 
prisoner  long,  I  shouM  pray  not  only  for  that,  but  for  some  tidings  of  my 
mistress  Nature,  wer*e  it  only  her  name  in  a  leaf,  And  whereas  some  of 
lis  who  have  sweethearts  go  prowhng  about  the  deai*  one's  lionse,  searching 
through  the  walls  for  her,  so  at  favourable  opportunities  I  search  for  vay 
mistress  through  the  bricks  and  st(>ne8  of  Holboru  Hill.  In  the  noc*n  of  a 
midjmmmer  day,  with  the  roar  of  carts,  waggons,  Atlas  and  other  omni- 
btiBsea  rattling  in  my  ears,  with  that  Mttle  bill  of  Timndns's  on  m^  mind, 
Low  have  I  seen  it  ckid  in  green»  the  stream  ninni ng  in  the  hollow,  and 
%vhite  dandelion  tuils  floating  in  the  air.  There  a  gmKshopper  chirped ;  a 
bee  hummetl,  going  his  way;  and  countless  sj-nall  creatures,  burrowing  in 
tlie  grass^  buzzed  and  whirred  like  a  company  of  small  cot  ton -spinners 
with  all  their  looms  at  work.  Practically,  there  is  no  standing  timber 
within  several  imlea  of  the  place ;  but  if  I  have  not  rseen  trees  wlier«  an 


bmineas  is  siippoBed  to  be  carried  on »  I  am  blind,    I  have 
#L'Ui  trees,  and  hi^ard  the  bhickbird  wliit<tle« 

There  id  much  ai^oi^caiice,  tinder  the  circiim stances,  in  hearing  the 
l>latkbLrd  whistle.  It  m  a  pr^jof  that  to  me  there  wius  jKrfect  Bilvnce,  Tlie 
pecuUarity  of  this  animal  is,  lliat  he  makes  silence.  The  more  he  whbtles^ 
e  moro  still  is  all  nature  beside.  It  is  not  ditficult  to  iniagine  Iitni  a  Bort 
f  fugleman,  hemld,  or  black  rod^  going  between  earth  and  heaven  in  tbe 
tereat  of  either.  Take  a  case :  an  evening  in  autumn.  Aboat  six  o  clock 
jfliere  come*  a  shower  of  rain,  a  bountiful  ehower^  all  in  ahilling  drops, 
he  earth  chinks  and  drinks,  holding  ita  breath ;  while  the  trees  nuike  a 
pleasant  noise,  their  leaves  kitising  each  other  for  joy.  Pre»ently  the  rain 
cease*.  Dropa  laU  one  by  one^  lazily,  fiom  tlie  satisfied  boughs,  and  sink 
t^»  the  roc*td  of  the  gnvss,  lying  tlierc  in  jstore.  Then  tlie  blackbird,  akeady 
on  duty  in  his  favourite  ti-ee,  soimdi*  his  bugle- jiote*  *VAttention !  "  sings 
he  to  tlie  windii  big  and  httie  ;  **  the  earth  will  retm-n  thanks."  Wliere- 
upon  there  IB  a  stillness  deep  aa — ^no,  not  bm  death,  but  a  ailence  bo  profound 
that  it  aeems  as  if  it  were  itself  tlie  secret  of  hfe,  that  profonnde«t  thing, 
hia  your  own  poor  carease  apjiears  t^  recognize.  Tbc^  little  Ufe  therein — 
not  more  than  a  quart  pot  full— knows  the  peaence  of  tlie  great  ocean  trom 
whicii  it  was  taken,  and  yearns.  It  Btira  in  itii  earthen  vesijel ;  you  feel 
it  moving  in  your  very  fingers;  you  miiy  almost  hear  your  right  band 
lling  to  the  leiV.,  **  I  live  !  1  live  I  '*  Silence  proclaimed,  tliaxiksgiving 
'giiia.  There  is*  a  sensation  of  the  sound  of  ten  thousand  voices^  and  the 
swinging  often  thousand  cen^iens;  besideft  the  audible  flinging  of  birds,  tbe 
uniming  of  beetles,  and  the  ni>itie  of  small  thingB  which  praise  the  Lord  by 
bbihg  their  legs  togedier. 
This  bird  seems  to  take  another  infiportant  part  in  the  scheme  of  nitture, 
worth  mentioning. 

Everj^body — eveiybody  at  least  who  has  watched  by  a  sick-bed — ^knowa 
dayi  have  their  ap|>ointed  time*  and  die  a»  well  as  men.  There 
one  aw&l  minute  in  the  twent}^-four  hours  when  tho  day  palpably 
expires,  and  then  there  is  a  reach  of  utter  vacancy,  of  coldness  and 
knciB;  and  then  a  new  day  Ia  born,  and  earth,  reassured,  throbs  again, 
8  is  not  a  fimcy ;  or  If  m,  i«  it  frcmi  fancy  that  so  many  people  die  in 
this  awHil  hour  ("between  the  night  and  the ' morning,"  nurses  call  it), 
or  that  jiick  meji  grow  paler,  fainter,  more  insensible?  I  think  not.  To 
apjjeurance  they  are  plainly  washed  down  by  tho  ebbing  night,  and  plainly 
ded  so  near  the  verge  of  death  that  it*t  wntera  wash  over  them.  Now, 
five  minutes,  tlio  ack  man  is  iloated  away  and  is  gone  ;  or  tlie  new  day 
comes,  snatches  Jiim  to  its  bosom,  and  bears  him  back  to  ua ;  and  we  know 
he  will  live,  I  hope  I  shall  die  between  the  night  and  the  morning, 
peftoefully  do  we  drill  away  then.  But  ah  I  hlessed  Morning,  I  am  not 
Ujful.  That  long-legged  daughter  of  mine,  aged  eight  at  present, 
lid  you  not  bring  her  back  to  me  in  your  myt^teriouj  way  ?  At  half-jmst 
o,  we  said,  **  Gone  1  "  and  began  to  howL  Three  minutes  afterward^  a 
swept  over  her  limbs;  five  minutes  afterward  there  waa  a  blush  like 
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a  reflected  liglit  upon  her  face;  seven  minutes,  and  wliope  eyes  but  hers 
i^lifnild  open,  briglit  and  pure  na  two  blue  stars?  We  liad  studied  tbose 
Btai*8;  and  read  at  a  glance  that  our  little  one  had  again  entered  the 
House  of  Life. 

Our  baby's  dying  and  her  new  birth  m  an  exact  type  of  the  death  and 
birth  cif  the  day.  One  description  aervca  for  both.  As  ulie  sank  away, 
iainting  and  cold,  so  night  expires.  This  takes  place  at  vainoua  timea, 
according  to  the  season ;  but  generally  about  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  in 
these  latitudes.  If  you  happen  to  be  watching  or  working  within  doors, 
you  may  note  the  time  by  a  coldness  and  slmddering  in  yoiu"  linibsj  and 
!  by  the  sudden  waning  of  the  fire,  in  spite  of  your  best  efforts  to  keep  it 
bright  and  cheerful  Then  a  wind — ^generally  not  a  veiy  gentle  one- 
sweeps  through  the  streets — once :  it  does  not  return,  but  huiTies  straight 
on,  leaving  all  calm  beliind  it  r  that  is  the  breath  tlmt  puissed  over  the 
child.  Now  a  bluah  suiTuses  the  Ea^^t,  and  then  open  the  violet  eyes  of  the 
day,  bright  and  pure  as  if  there  were  no  death  in  iJie  world,  nor  sin.  All 
which  the  blackbini  seems  to  announce  to  the  natural  world  below.  The 
^vind  we  .'Apf>ke  of  warns  him ;  whereupon  he  takes  his  head  from  under 
Ins  wing,  and  keeps  a  steady  look-out  toward  the  East.  As  soon  as  the 
glory  of  the  morning  appears,  lie  sings  his  soldierly  song ;  as  soon  as  he 
sings,  smaller  fowl  wake  and  listen,  and  peep  about  rpiietly ;  when^ — ^there 
comes  the  day  overhead,  Bailing  in  the  topmowt  air,  in  the  golden  boat  with 
the  purple  sails.  And  the  little  winds  that  blow  in  the  ^ails — here  come 
they,  swooping  over  tlie  meadows,  scudding  along  hedgerows,  bounding  into 
the  big  trees,  and  away  to  fill  those  purple  sails  again,  not  only  with  a 
wind,  but  with  a  hundred  perfmne«,  and  aira  liea\y  with  the  echoes  of  a 
hundred  songs.* 

I  wish  I  were  a  jx^et ;  you  should  have  a  description  of  all  this  in 
vei-ses,  and  welcome.  But  if  I  were  a  musician  1  Let  us  see  what  we 
should  do  as  musieians,  Firrtt,  you  should  hear  the  distant  sound  of  a 
bugle,  wlrlch  sound  shoidd  float  away  :  that  is  one  of  the  heralds  oi'  the 
morning,  flying  southward.  Then  another  should  issue  from  the  eastern 
gates ;  and  now  the  grand  reveille  shoidd  grow,  sweep  past  your  ears  (like 
tlie  wind  aforesaid),  and  go  on,  dving  as  it  gooj^.  When  as  it  dies,  my 
stringed  instruments  come  in.  These  to  the  letl  of  the  orcliestm  bresik 
into  a  soft  slow  movement,  the  music  swaying  drowsily  from  side  to  side^ 
as  it  were,  with  a  noise  like  the  rustling  of  bouglis.  It  must  not  be  much 
of  a  noise,  however,  for  mj  stringed  instmments  to  the  right  have  begun 
tlie  very  song  of  the  morning.     The  bows  tremble  upon  the  strings,  like 


*  This  pajfcr  was  writfea  a  year  apro.  Mr.  Msttieii  WiUiaian,  in  bis  book 
Through  Norwat/  wittt  a  Knap^ach^  has  since  continued  my  funty  thai  every  day 
dies  a  nattiml  ileatlL  In  Sciin«linaviu,  there  is  a  midnight  sun;  nnd  Mn  Williajas  ttys 
tliat  although  the  iiltilmk'  of  the  buu  is  the  .•JJinie  ten  niinntcs  before  t;*'elve  as  fen 
minutes  after,  tbero  h  a  pcrccpti!ilc  difFcrencc  in  atmospheric  tone  and  colgnr— "  the 
usual  differctioe  between  evening  and  morning,  snasct  aad  Bnnri^;  the  light  haTing  a 
warmer  tint  before  than  after  midnijrht/* 
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the  limba  of  a  dancer^  wlio,  a-tjpU)e,  pre]iar4»3  to  bound  into  Iier  ecstacy  of 
motion.  Away  I  The  song  soars  into  the  air  a**  if  it  had  the  wings  of  a 
kite.  Here  swooping,  there  swooping,  wheeling  upwai'd,  falling  suddenly, 
checked,  poised  for  a  moment  on  quivering  wings,  and  again  away.  It  is 
waltz  time,  and  yr»u  ht  ar  the  lluun?  dancing  to  it.  Tlien  tlie  horns*  Their 
melody  overflows  into  the  air  richly^  li];e  honey  of  Ilybla ;  it  waila  down 
in  lAzy  gusta,  like  the  scent  of  the  thyiue  from  that  hill.  So  my  stringed 
instruments  to  the  left  cease  nusding,  listen  a  little  while,  catch  tlie  music 
of  thofle  otliers,  and  foEow  it.  Now  for  the  rieJiug  of  the  lark  I  Hence- 
fon^  ard  it  is  a  chcnis,  and  he  is  the  leadi^r  tiiereof  Heaven  and  earth 
agi'ec  to  follow  him.  I  liavc  a  part  for  the  brooks — their  notes  drop,  drop, 
drop,  like  his :  for  the  woodsr^-thoy  sob  like  him.  At  length,  nothing 
remains  but  to  blow  the  hautboys ;  and  just  aa  the  chorus  arrives  at  -its 
fulueaS|  tlicy  cc>me  maundiring  in.  Tliey  have  a  sweet  old  blvmdering 
**  cow-song^*  to  themselves — a  siHy  thing,  made  of  the  eehoes  of  all  pastoral 
aounda.  There's  a  warbling  waggoner  in  it,  and  his  team  jingling  their 
beUs,  There's  a  sheplierd  driving  his  floek  from  the  fold,  bleating;  and 
the  lowing  of  cattle. — Down  falls  the  laj'k  like  a  stone  :  it  hi  time  he  looked 
for  grubs.  Then  the  hautboys  go  out^  gradually ;  for  the  waggoner  is  iar 
on  his  i<)ad  to  market;  aheep  cease  to  bleat  and  cattle  to  low,  one  by  one ; 
they  are  on  their  grazing  ground,  and  the  business  of  the  day  is  begtm. 
Last  of  all,  tlie  heavenly  music  sweeps  away  to  wak»jn  more  westering 
kinds,  over  the  Athmtic  and  its  wliitcnmg  sails. 

And  to  think  this  goes  on  ev^ry  day,  and  every  day  has  been  repeated 
itir  a  thouisand  years  I  Generally,  though,  we  don*t  like  to  think  about 
that,  a^  Mr.  Kingsley  has  remaiked,  among  others ;  £uv  when  he  wrote, 
"  Is  it  not  a  gnmd  thought,  the  silence  and  permanence  of  nature  amid  the 
perpetual  noise  and  flux  of  human  life  1— a  giand  thought,  that  one  gene- 
ration goeth  and  another  cometh,  and  the  earth  abideth  for  ever?'*  he 
also  meant,  *^  Isn't  it  a  Bielancholy  thought  ?"  For  my  part,  I  believe  this 
reflection  to  be  the  fount  of  all  that  melancholy  which  is  in  man.  I  spaik 
in  the  broadest  sense,  meaning  that  whereas  whenever  you  find  a  man  you 
£iid  a  melancholy  animal^  this  is  the  secret  of  his  melancholy.  The  thtjught 
IB  so  common  and  so  old  ;  it  has  afflicted  so  many  men  in  so  many  gene- 
rations with  a  stjrt  of  philosophical  sadness,  tliat  it  comes  down  to  us  like  an 
hereditary  disease,  of  which  we  have  lost  the  origin,  and  almost  the 
conscioufiness.  It  is  an  uniTCrKd  disvixisition  to  melancholy  madness,  in 
short.  Savages  who  run  wild  in  wt>ods  are  not  less  liable  to  its  ijifluence  than 
WC  who  walk  in  civilized  Pall  Mall.  On  the  contiary,  a  savage  of  any 
brains  at  all  !■  the  roost  melancholy  ci'eature  in  the  world.  Not  Donizetti,  nor 
MendelflBohn,  nor  Beethoven  himself  ever  composed  such  sad  songs  an  arc 
drummed  on  tom-toms,  or  piped  through  reed*,  or  dianted  on  the  prairiea 
and  lagoons  of  savage  land.  No  music  was  ever  conceived  within  the  walla 
of  a  city  so  profoundly  touching  an  tliat  which  Irish  pipers  and  British 
liarpers  made  before  an  arch  was  built  in  England.  Now  tliia  bears  out 
our  iupposltion  j  for  the  savage  with  tlie  tom-tom,  the  piper  witli  lii»  pipe, 


tlie  har]>er  witt  "his  liErp^  lived  nlways  in  sight  of  nature.  Theirnttli 
Hrefl  and  noiirjr  works  were  ever  in  con tntst  with  its  silfiice  ,nnd  permanence j 
clmnge  and  decay  with  the  constant  Beasons  and  the  everhiBting  hills.  Who 
cannot  understand  the  red  mm\n  reverence  for  inanimate  natur<^  r^-ad  by 
t)jis  light — c*»*i>(  cially  his  reverence  for  the  netting  sun  7  For  the  night 
comethj  reminding  him  of  his  own  little  candle  of  an  exiRtcncej  wliile  he 
knowsi  that  the  great  orb  hiu^  risen  u^xm  a  hundred  genemtiuns  of  himterft, 
and  will  rise  upon  a  hundred  more.  Aa  for  him  and  his  worka,  his  knife 
Tvill  be  buried  with  him,  and  there  an  end  of  him  and  his  worlw. 

And  we  Euroj^eana  to-day  are  in  the  same  Ciii^e  with  regard  to  the 
silence  and  permanence  of  Nature,  contrasted  with  tlie  perpetual  flux  and 
noise  of  human  !ife»  "Who  thinks  ot  hia  death  wi(hout  thinking  of  it? 
who  til  inks  of  it  without  thinking  of  liis  death  ?  Mother,  whose  thoughts 
dwell  about  her  baby  in  cluirthyard  lying;  Mary,  of  lister  ^Margaret  who 
died  last  year,  or  of  John  who  was  lost  at  sea,  say  first  and  last — **  There 
the  sea  rolls,  ever  as  ^er ;  and  rf^es  and  smileR,  and  surgea  and  Righs  jiisl 
the  name  ;  and  were  you  and  I  and  the  whole  wTirld  to  be  drowned  to-day, 
and  all  the  brave  ship  to  go  dowTi  with  standing  miU,  to-morrow  there 
would  not  be  a  drop  the  more  in  the  ocean,  nor  on  its  surface  a  smile 
the  less.  Doesn't  the  rain  rain  upon  my  bahy*s  grave,  and  the  aim  shine 
upon  it,  as  indiiferent  a»  if  there  were  neither  babies  nor  mothers  in 
the  world  ?  "  ^^jy,  this  strain  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  poetry  that  ever 
was  WTittcn.  Walter  Mapes  may  be  quoted,  with  his,  *M  propose  to  end 
my  days  in  a  tavern  drinking,"  but  his  and  all  such  songs  merely  resiilt 
from  a  "wild  effort  to  divorce  \\m  **  grand  thought  *'  from  the  mind. 

Btit  we  need  not  go  to  America  for  a  red  Indian,  nor  afield  to  the 
hills  for  illustration  [  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  impression  produced  oe 
many  tlioughtiul  minds  hy  the  contemplation  of  social  life  in  any  two 
priods.  We  behold  Sir  Richard  Steele  boozing  unto  maudliniiess  in 
purple  velvet  and  a  laced  hat;  Captain  Mohock  raging  through  Fleet 
Street  with  a  drawn  rapier;  reprobate  old  duchesses  and  the  damsels  who 
were  to  be  our  grandmothers  sitting  in  the  same  pew^  and  then  looking 
about  us,  say—**  Here  we  are  again ! — the  duehpss  on  the  settee,  Mohock 
lounging  against  the  msntclpiece,  Dick  Steele  hiccuping  on  the  stairs  in 
a  wliite  neckcloth.  Ttiere  they  go  throngh  the  little  comedy  of  life,  in 
ruffles^  and  paste  buckles ;  here  go  we  in  swallow-t^iils  and  patent  leatliersi. 
Mohock  nmrned,  and  was  henpecked :  yotmg  Sanglant  is  to  he  married 
to-morrow.  The  duchess  being  dead,  one  of  those  demnre  little  damsels 
takes  up  the  tradition,  and  certain  changes  of  coshunc  having  been 
accomphsbed,  becomes  another  Tricked  old  woman ;  and  so  it  goes  on, 
Tliey  die,  and  w*e  die;  and  meanwhile  the  world  goes  stiadily  round. 
There  is  sowing  and  reaping,  and  there  are  Pcleet  parties,  and  green 
peas  in  their  season,  and  olt  !  this  tw^openny  hfe  I  " 

Mind  you,  I  have  other  ideas.  l»\Tiat  is  all  this  melancholy,  at  bottom, 
but  stupidity  and  ingratitude?  Are  wc  miserable  becaiu^ie  He  who 
madt  all  beautiful  tilings  preserves  them  to  tis  for  ever  ?     True,  Ho  has 
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f  Bet  bounds  to  intellect,  and  U)  aspirations  wLieli,  wh(m  they  are  mogt  largely 
iftchieved^  do  not  always  work  Ibr  pure  and  useful  endn ;  true,  He  does  not 
I  permit  us  to  become  too  impious  in  our  pride  by  giving  eternity  to  the 
IParthenons  and  telf*griiplia  tluit  we  make  such  a  noiB<3  about ;  but^  all  that 
lis  reully  good,  and  bouutifulj  and  profitable  for  man,  is  everlaHtiugly  bia. 
jThe  lovely  world  tliat  Adam  belield  is  not  only  the  same  to-dwy,  it  is 
[created  and  given  to  us  anew  every  day.      What  have  we  «aid  abou 
QomiDg,  which  is  bom  again  (for  ns,  <br  little  ones,  the  ignorant,  the 
blind,  who  cotild  not  see  at  all  yesterday)  tbree  huntked  and  sixty-five 
I  in  a  year — every  time  as  ire«h,  and  new,  and  innocent  a*  that  which 
8t  dawned  over  Eden?    Now,  considering  how  mneh  iniquity  and  blind- 
all  the  itJffhts  have   fallen   upun,   1  must   think   this  a  bountiful 
Tongement,  and  one  whi^b  need  not  make  us  unhappy.     I  love  to  tbink 
Iflie  air  I  breathe  through  my  open  mndow  is  the  8ume  tliat  wandered 
brrjugh  Paradise  beiore  our  first  mother  breatlied ;  that  the  prtinroiea 
Hrliich  grow  to-day  in  our  dear  old  woods  are  such  as  decked  the  bunk  on 
fhich  she  slept  before  sin  and  death  came  into  the  world ;  and  that  our 
sliildren  shall  (ind  them,  neither  better  nor  wrirse,  when  our  names  are 
Hean  forgotten.     And  is  it  m>tliing  that  if  we  have  aU  denth^  we  have  all 
|ronth  ? — brand-new  alVections  and  euiotions — a   mind  itself  a  new  and 
'separate  creation,  as  much  as  is  any  one  star  among  the  rest  ?     In  the 
bearens  there  is  a  tract  of  light  called  the  Milky  Way,  which  to  tbu 
common  eye  appears  no  more  than  a  laminous  cloud.     But  aatronomera 
teD  us  that  this  vttf<t  river  of  light  is  a  universe,  in  which  individual  stun* 
arc  90  many  that  they  are  like  the  sands  on  the  sliore.   We  cannot  see  each 
grain  of  sand  here  on  Brighton  bi^acb,  we  cannot  see  the  separate  starB 
of  the  Milky  Way,  nor  its  sims  and  great  planets,  with  all  our  appiliances ; 
and  yet  each  of  those  orbs  has  its  path,  rolling  along  on  its  own  business- — 
a  world.     On  learning  which  we  are  beivildered  with  astonishment  and 
^B^-e,     But  here  below  is  another  shifting  cluud,  called  **  the  human  race/* 
Thousands  of  years  it  has  swept  over   the  eai"th    in  great  tracts,   coming 
and    going,      iVnd   this  vast    quicksand    is  made   up   of  milHona    and 
mitlions  of  individual  /»,  each  a  man,  a  separate^  distinct  creation ;  each 
travelling  its  path,  which  none  other  can  travel ;  each  bearing  its  own  life, 
wdiich  is  no  otlier's — a  world.     I  think  this  ought  to  strike  us  witli  as 
much  awe  as  that  other  creation,     I  think  we  ought  to  be  filled  with 
as  much  gratitude  for  our  oivn  planetary  being  as   astonialiment  at  the 
upectocle  of  any  Milky  Way  whatever.     And  I  only  wish  that  we,  the 
human  race,  shone  in  the  eyes  of  heaven  with  the  light  of  virtue  like 
another  Milky  Way, 

Cri-ated,  then,  sii  purely  of  ourselves^  this  is  tlie  result  with  regard  to 
the  natural  world  about  us ;  that  with  our  own  feelings  and  affections,  we 
discover,  each  for  himself,  all  the  glorj^  of  the  imi verse.  And  therefore  is 
nature  eterujd,  uncliangeable — that  all  men  may  know  the  whole  goodness 
of  God,  Whose  eyea  but  mine  first  saw  the  aun  set  7  Some  old  Chaldean, 
no  dweller  in  drowned  Athntis,  imagined  tho  feelingt  of  Adam  when  he 
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first  saw  the  STin  go  down ;  ever  since  when,  tlils  poetical  imagining  liaa 
been  going  about  tlie  world,  and  people  bave  onvied  Adum  that  one 
grandest  diaace  of  getting  a  "sensation/^  Why,  the  Clmldcan  was  Adam  I 
Fm  Adam !  The  sun  waa  oreafced  with  me,  with  you ;  and  by  and  hjj 
when  we  liad  got  over  the  mommg  of  iniancy,  we  sat  on  a  wall^  in  a  fieldi 
on  a  hill,  at  our  own  little  bedroom  window,  and  our  childish  eyeJ  being 
by  that  time  opejied,  wo  saw  the  sun  go  down  fta*  the  first  time. 

Nor  are  tijese  plea:-^urca  and  advantages  confined  to  the  erteinuil  world, 
to  the  sensations  it  insph-es,  or  the  influence  it  exerta  upon  us,  Ko  human 
paaaion,  no  emotion,  the  fiercest  or  the  tenderest,  comes  to  us  at  second 
hand,  Tlie  experience  and  oliservation  of  a  thousand  years,  all  the  meta- 
physical, and  ix)etical,  and  di^matic  hooka  that  ever  wei*e  written,  cannot 
add  a  jot  to  the  duration  or  intensity  of  any  emotion  of  ours.  They  may 
exercise  it*  but  they  cannot  form  it,  nor  mstruct  it  \  nor,  were  they  fifty 
times  fis  many  and  as  profoimd,  could  they  dwm-f  it.  It  Hes  in  oiu*  heai'ts 
an  oiiginal  creation,  complete,  alone :  Hke  my  hfe  and  yours.  Now  sec 
how  this  arrangement  works.  Wlicn,  dear  madam,  your  little  Billy  was 
born,  all  that  wondering  dehght,  that  awfid  tremor  of  joy,  which  posscascil 
the  ht'art  of  the  first  mother,  was  yc^irs.  You  may  have  seen  a  piece  of 
iculpture  called  tlie  First  Cradle.  There  sits  Eve,  brooding  over  her  two 
boys,  rocking  them  backward  and  forward  in  her  arms  and  on  her  knees — 
wondering,  awe-full,  breathless  with  j<.>y,  drowned  in  a  new  flood  of  love. 
**AhI"  Bays  tlie  tender,  child-loving  lemale  spectator,  *^what  would  not 
one  give  to  have  been  tliat  iirst  niotlier,  to  have  made  '»vitli  one^s  arms  the 
fii*st  cradle !  "  Ignorant  soul !  One  would  think,  to  hear  her  talk,  that 
the  gifts  of  heaven  grow  threadbare  by  cotmae  of  time,  and  that  in  1860  we 
have  only  the  rags  thereof  I  Don't  believe  it^  for  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question !  If  the  gif>s  and  rewards  of  heaven  are  paid  in  new  coin, 
minted  for  you,  with  yom*  effigies  stamped  upon  it,  so  are  the  pimishments. 
The  flight  of  Cain  when  Abel  was  killed — Bdl  Sykes  s  was  every  way  aa 
terrible ;  and  any  incipient  poisoner  who  may  happen  to  read  this  page 
may  assure  himself,  that  his  new  and  improved  process  of  nnirdcr- — what- 
ever advantages  it  may  otlierwlAe  offer — is  not  specific  against  the  ttjrmenta 
of  Lim  who  first  shed  blood :  no,  nor  against  any  one  of  them. 
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^  4^«f  Wor&n  on  Junws  and  Pacaulag* 

The  "secret  of  Junius"  has  been  kept  until,  like  over-ripe  wines,  the 
subject  has  lost  its  flavour.  Languid  indeed  is  the  disposition  of  mind  in 
which  any,  except  a  few  veterans  who  still  prefer  the  old  post-road  to 
the  modem  railway,  take  up  an  essay  or  an  article  professing  to  throw 
new  light  on  that  wearisome  mystery,  or  to  add  some  hitherto  unknown 
name  to  the  ghostly  crowd  of  candidates  for  that  antiquated  prize.  And 
yet  there  is  a  deep  interest  about  the  inquiry,  after  all,  to  those  who,  from 
any  special  cause,  are  induced  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  satiety  which  it 
at  first  excites,  and  plunge  into  the  controversy  Avith  the  energy  of  their 
grandfathers.  Tlic  real  force  and  virulence  of  those  powerful  writings, 
unrivalled  then,  and  scarcely  equalled  since,  let  critics  say  what  they  may; 
the  strangeness  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  quick-sighted,  unscrupulouSi 
revengeful  men  who  siurounded  Junius  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  who 
bruslied  past  him  in  the  street,  drank  with  him  at  dinner,  sat  opposite  him 
in  the  office,  could  ever  attain  to  even  a  probable  conjecture  of  his  identity; 
the  irresistible  character  of  the  external  evidence  which  fixes  the  authorship 
on  Francis,  contrasted  with  those  startling  internal  improbabilities  Avhich 
make  the  Franciscan  theory  to  this  day  the  least  popular,  although  the 
learned  regard  it  as  all  but  established — the  eccentric,  repulsive,  "  dour  " 
character  of  Francis  himself,  and  the  khid  of  pertinacious  longing  which 
Wsets  us  to  know  the  interior  of  a  man  who  shuts  himself  up  against  his 
fellow-men  in  fixed  disdain  and  silence  : — these  are  powerful  incentives, 
and  produce  an  attraction,  of  which  we  are  sometimes  ourselves  ashamed, 
towards  the  occupation  of  treading  over  and  over  again  this  often  beaten 
ground  of  literary  curiosit}'. 

Never  have  I  felt  this  more  strongly,  than  when  accident  led  me,  a  few 
years  ago,  into  Leigh  and  Sotheby's  sale-room,  when  the  libniry  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  on  view  previous  to  auction.  I  know  not  whether  any 
reader  will  sympathize  with  me  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  :  but  to  me 
there  is  a  solemn  and  wither  oppressive  feeling,  which  attends  these  cxix>sure» 
of  books  for  sale,  where  the  death  is  recent,  and  where  the  owner  and 
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collector  was  a  man  of  this  world,  taking  an  interest  in  the  everyday 
literature  which  occupies  nij'self  and  those  aroimd  nie.  There  stands  his 
copy  of  a  memoir  of  some  one  whom  both  he  and  I  knew  well — ^he  had 
just  had  time  to  read  it,  as  I  see  by  the  date,  and  with  interest^  as  I  judge 
by  the  pencil  marks — in  what  mysteriously  separate  relation  do  he  and  I 
now  respectively  stand  towards  that  common  acquaintance  ?  There  is  his 
copy  of  the  latest  vohune  of  Travels — he  had  only  ac<x)mpanied  the  ad- 
venturer, I  see,  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract — what  matters  now  to  him  the 
problem  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  ?  There  is  his  hust  imbound  number  of 
the  Qiiarterhj — ^lie  had  studied  it  for  many  a  year:  at  such  a  page,  the 
paper-cutter  rested  from  its  work,  the  marginal  notes  ended,  the  influx  of 
knowledge  stopped,  the  chain  of  thought  was  snapped,  the  mental  perceptions 
darkened.  Can  it  be,  that  the  active  mind  of  our  fellow-worker  ceased  then 
and  there  from  tliat  continuous  exertion  of  so  many  years,  and  became  that 
we  wot  not  of — a  living  Intelligence,  it  may  be,  but  removed  into  another 
Bphere,  with  which  its  habitual  region  of  laboiu- — the  cycle  in  which  it 
moved  and  had  its  being — had  no  connection  whatever  ?  Must  it  be  (as 
Charles  Lamb  so  quaintly  expresses  it)  that  "knowledge  now  comes  to 
him,  if  it  comes  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no 
longer  by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  ?  " 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  dally,  here  and  now,  with  fancies  like  tliese.  I 
only  introduced  the  subject,  because  Sir  Philip  Francis'  library  was  a  good 
deal  calculated  to  suggest  this  chiss  of  thoughts.  He  was  a  great  marginal 
note-maker.  He  criticized  all  tliat  came  under  liLs  eye,  and  esj^ecially 
what  related  to  }X)litical  events,  even  to  liis  latest  hour.  And — singular 
enough,  yet  in  accordance  with  much  that  we  know  of  him,  and  with  all 
that  we  must  supjx>se,  if  Junius  he  was — he  had  avoided  keeping  up,  in 
this  way,  his  connection  with  the  time  inwliicli  his  sinis^ter  and  anonymous 
fame  was  achieved.  So  far  as  I  remember,  his  l>0()ks  of  the  Jimian  period 
were  little  noted.  He  seemed  to  have  exercised  his  mcmor}^  and  judgment 
on  the  records  of  '\^^arren  Hastings'  trial,  the  French  lie  volution,  the  revo- 
lutionary war — not  on  those  of  Burke  and  Chatham. 

This,  however,  is  all  by  the  way,  and  I  muse  crave  pardon  for  tlie 
digression.  I  lost  myself,  and  wandered  oiF,  it  seems,  just  when  I  was 
reminding  the  reader  that  the  subsidiary  features  of  the  Jmiian  controversy 
have  now  become  much  more  interesting  than  the  old  question  of  author- 
ship itself,  and  that  it  is  an  admirable  exercise  for  the  intellectual  faculties 
to  trace  the  way  in  which  different  lines  of  reasoning,  wholly  distinct  and 
yet  sevemlly  complete,  converge  towards  the  *'  Franciscan"  conclusion.  It 
was  in  this  light,  especially,  that  the  subject  appeared  to  captivate  the 
mind  of  that  great  historical  genius  whom  we  have  lost :  whom  we  ha^  c 
just  seen  in  the  ample  enjoyment  of  most  rare  faculties,  the  fulness  of 
limie,  and  the  height  of  fortune,  committed  to  the  soft  arms  of  an  euthanasia 
such  as  has  rarely  waited  on  man.  The  "  Junian  controversy"  was  with 
Macaulay  an  endless  subject  of  ingeuioiLs  talk.  It  suited  certain  i)ecu- 
liarities  of  his  mind.    As  he  was  the  very  clearest  of  writers,  so  he  was  also, 
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in  a  special  sense  and  manner ^  the  most  acute  of  reaaoners.  In  limited,  close 
historical  argument — in  the  power  to  infer  a  third  proposition  from  a 
second,  a  second  from  a  first — the  power  to  expand  a  fact,  either  proved 
or  assumed  as  a  trifling  postulate,  into  a  series  of  facts,  with  undeniable 
cogency — I  tliink  we  must  go  far  to  find  his  equal. 

If  you  gave  Cuvier  a  tarsal  bono,  lie  constructed  you,  with  imerring 
certainty,  a  humming-bird  or  an  elepliant.  If  you  gave  Macaulay  a  casual 
passage  from  a  letter,  he  Avould  divine,  "with  strange  precision,  the  circum- 
stances of  that  letter :  the  occasion  of  its  writing,  the  reason  of  its  pub- 
lication or  non-publication,  the  way  in  which  the  writer  was  connected 
with  some  great  event  of  the  time,  and  in  which  the  letter  bore  on  that 
event.  But  his  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  man,  or  character  of  the 
event,  was  another  matter  aUogether,  and  tasked  a  different  order  of  facul- 
ties, with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  If  we  were  to  seek  a  rival 
to  Macaulay  in  this  ix?culiar  province  of  clear  and  cogent  reasoning  from 
fact  A  to  iiict  X,  imparting  to  conjecture  the  force  of  truth,  Ave  should 
probably  find  him  rather  among  lawyers  than  writers.  In  truth,  the 
liistorian  always  retained,  and  to  his  great  advantage,  many  of  the  mental 
luibits,  as  well  as  many  of  the  tastes  and  joyous  recollections  of  the  bar.  He 
was  at  once  the  most  Paleyan  and  the  most  forensic  of  historical  inquirers. 
When  he  entered  the  arena  of  conti-uversy,  you  might  doubt  whether  he  had 
dc»mied  his  armour  in  the  Senate  IIoiLse  of  Cambridge  or  the  Assize  Court 
of  I^ancaster.  We  may  assume  (as  Coke  assumed,  lamentingly,  of  Bacon) 
that  had  he  only  stuck  to  tlie  law  he  would  liave  made  a  great  lawyer. 
But  it  Ls  oj)cn  to  doubt  whether,  as  a  judge,  he  would  have  done  more  of 
Ki-rvice  by  the  marvellous  lucidity  with  which  he  would  have  drawn  out 
a  series  of  circumstantial  evidence  before  a  jiuy,  or  more  of  harm  by  liis 
tondency  to  force  the  various  considerations  attending  a  complicated  case 
into  conformity  w^ith  his  oAvn  too  complete  and  too  vivid  ideal  of  that  case. 

There  is  no  better  Avay  towards  appreciating  the  intensity  of  this 
]»eciiliar  focidty  in  Macaulay,  than  to  study  the  various  controversies  into 
which  his  essays  and  his  history  led  him:  both  the  few  in  Avhioh  he 
vrmchsafed  a  reply,  and  the  many  more  in  which  he  rested  contented  with 
his  first  Ktatonicnt — his  ijvues  with  Dixon,  Paget,  the  High  Churchmen, 
the  Scotch,  the  Quakers,  and  the  like — and  to  contrast  his  method  with 
that  of  his  antagonists.  They  all  beat  the  busli,  more  or  less,  and  flounder 
ill  every  variety  of  historical  fallacy.  Tliey  beg  the  question,  frame 
*'  vicious  processes"  from  their  premisses,  "  pole"  themselves  on  self-created 
dilemmas,  commit,  in  sliort,  cvciy  error  which  logicians  denounco  in  their 
ijintastic  terminology — in  Macaulay *s  reasoning,  simply  as  such,  you  will 
ni'ver  detect  a  flaw.  His  (X)nclusion  follows  his  premisses  as  surely  and  safely 
as  *'  the  night  the  day.'*  You  may  agree  with  his  antagonist,  and  not  with 
him;  but  you  will  find  that  what  you  consider  to  be  his  error  licjs  quite  in 
anotIi<:r  direction,  and  consisfs,  not  in  misusing  his  own  facts,  but  in 
i;^nnring  or  neglecting  true  and  material  facts  adduced  by  his  opponents. 
And  l^eware,  O  young  and  ardent  Header,  too  readily  pleased  with  seeing 
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a  hole  picked  in  a  great  man's  coat,  lest  the  triumphant  crow,  with  wliich 
these  opponents  invariably  trumpet  their  supposed  victory,  seduce  you  into 
premature  acquiescence.  By-and-by,  when  cooler  and  steadier,  you  may 
be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  Macaulay's  piercing  instinct  Avas  right  after 
all,  and  that  the  facts  evoked  against  him  are  iu  reality  either  doubtful  or 
immaterial  to  the  argument. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  this  fondness  and  aptitude  for  following  up  with 
accuracy  convergmg  lines  of  evidence,  which  gave  Macaulay  so  groat  an 
interest  in  the  Junian  controversy,  and  made  him  so  ready  to  allude  to  it 
incidentally  both  in  writing  and  conversation.  lie  contributed,  himself^ 
two,  at  least,  of  the  most  remarkable  collateral  proo&  which  tend  to  fix  the 
authorship  on  Francis— the  curious  error  of  the  English  War-office  deik 
about  the  rules  of  Irish  pensions,  in  the  correspondence  >vith  Sir  William 
Draper — ^the  personal  hostility  of  the  Francis  family  towards  the  Luttrells, 
which  accoimts  for  the  savage  treatment  by  Junius  of  such  obscure  of- 
fenders. And  now,  having  used  the  great  historian's  name,  somewhat 
unfairly,  by  way  of  shoeing-hom,  to  draw  on  a  fresh  cliapter  on  the  old 
controversy,  let  me  place  before  you  another  singular  instance  of  this  class 
of  collateral  proofs,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  been  made  public  before, 
but  which  greatly  excited  the  cm-iosity  of  Macaulay,  and  which  he  would 
have  followed  out — if  ever  he  had  taken  up  the  question  again — ^with  all 
the  force  of  his  inductive  mind. 

In  one  of  the  early  letters  of  "Woodfairs  collection,  under  the  signature 
"Bifrons"  (April  23,  17G8  :  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  of  Bohns  Edition),  the  writer, 
after  accusing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  being  a  *  casuist,'  proceeds  as  follows: — 

"I  am  not  deeply  read  in  authors  of  that  professed  title:  but  / 
remember  seeing  Busenbiiiun,  Suaroa,  Molina,  and  a  score  of  other  Jesuitical 
books,  burnt  at  Paris,  for  their  aoiuid  casui«tr}%  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
lianguian.'' 

I  sliall  assimic  at  once  that  Bifrons  was  the  same  writer  as  Junius.  The 
general  reasons  for  the  assumption  arc  familiar  to  those  versed  in  the  con- 
troversy. And  even  were  those  general  groimds  of  identity  less  strong 
than  they  are,  every  one  would  allow  tliat  to  prove  that  Francis  was 
Bifrons,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  proving  him  Jiuiius. 

A  passiigc  so  pregnant  >vith  suggestion  has  of  coiurse  provoked  abimdant 
comment :  but  all  of  the  loosest  description.  No  one  seems  to  have  taken 
the  pains  to  ibllow  out  for  himself*  a  hint  jK)intiug  to  concliLsions  of  ko  much 
importance,  both  negative  and  affirmative. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  recent  editor  of  the  Grenville  Papers,  thus 
presses  it  into  the  service  of  his  theory,  attributing  the  autliorship  of 
Junius  to  Lord  Temple : 

"  The  ceremony  here  alluded  to  prohahly  took  place  in  or  about  the 
year  1732,  when  the  disputes  between  the  King  of  France  and  his  parlia- 
ments, relative  to  the  Jesuits,  had  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  acrimony. 
Several  biunings  of  obnoxious  and  prohibited  books  and  writings  are 
described  by  cotemporary  authorities  at  tliis  time ;  and  as  Lord  Temple, 
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then  Richard  Grenville,  was  in  France,  and  chiefly  at  Paris,  from  the 
autumn  of  1731  to  the  spring  of  1733,  he  had,  consequently,  many  oppor- 
tunities of  witne«sing  the  ceremonies  of  the  burning  of  *  scores  of  Jesuitical 
books '  ])y  the  common  hangman,  as  described  by  Junius."— (/wfrw/wc^o/y 
iwtes  relating  to  the  authorship  of  Junius,  p.  cxliv.) 

Mr.  Smitli  is  scarcely  so  familiar  witli  the  details  of  French  as  of 
English  history.  No  doubt  books  were  publicly  burnt  in  Paris  about  the 
time  he  mentions :  but  the  books  were  Jansenist,  not  Jesuit :  the  letters 
c<»ncerning  the  Miracles  of  M.  de  Paris,  the  Nouvelles  Ecclesiastiques,  and 
the  like — not  the  Avorks  of  the  Casuists.  In  1732,  the  Jesuits  were  the 
executioners :  their  turn,  as  victims,  came  a  generation  later. 

A  writer,  who  endeavom-s  to  establish  a  claim  for  Lord  Lyttelton,  is 
nearer  the  mark  :  but,  imluckily,  just  misses  it : — 

"  We  may  assiune,"  says  he,  "  tliat  this  burning  took  place  in  17  G4, 
OS  it  was  in  that  year  that  Choiseul  suppressed  the  Jesuits.  Thomas 
Lyttelton  was  on  the  continent  during  the  whole  of  1764,  and  for  part  of 
the  time  resided  at  Paris." 

The  burning  of  books,  so  accurately  described  by  Bi irons,  took  place 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  on  August  tlie  7th,  1761.  Now 
tills  date  raises  a  curious  question,  which  is  indicated,  but  in  a  very  careless 
maimer,  by  Mr.  Wade  (in  his  notes  to  Junius,  Bohn's  edition) : — 

"  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  Avhether  Bifrons  \ras  an  Englislmian,  or 
eveji  an  Irishman :  he  certainly  could  not  have  been  a  British  subject  in 
1761,  unless  he  ivas  a  pn'soner  of  war :  for  in  that  year  we  tvei*e  at  war 
with  France.  But  if  a  prisoner  of  war,  how  unlikely  that  he  could  be  at 
Paris  to  Avitness  an  auto-da-fe  of  heretical  Avorks :  he  would  have  been 
confined  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  not  left  at  large  to  indulge  his 
curiosity  in  the  capital." 

Now,  assuming  (as  all  these  writei*s  do),  that  BiAons-Juuius  actually 
saw  what  he  says  he  saw,  how  does  the  circumstance  bear  on  tlie  claims  of 
the  severid  candidates? 

What  was  Lyttelton  in  August,  1761  ?  An  Eton  boy,  enjoying  his 
holidays. 

Where  was  Lord  Temple  ?  At  Stowe  (see  the  Grenville  Letters)  cabal- 
ling with  Pitt. 

Where  was  Burke?  At  Battersea,  preparing  to  join  Gerard  Hamilton 
in  Ireland. 

Where  were  Burke  the  younger,  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  the  rest  of 
the  illustrious  persons  implicated  in  some  people's  suspicions?  Not  in 
Paris,  we  may  wifely  ansAver,  Avithout  pursuing  our  inquiry  farther. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  that  Bifrons-Junius,  after  all,  did  not 
himself  sec  the  auto-da-fe  in  question :  lie  may  have  heai-d  of  it,  or  read 
of  it,  and  may  have  described  himself  as  a  witness  for  effect,  by  Avay  of  a 
ilourisli,  or  even  by  Avay  of  false  lure  to  throAT  inquirers  olf  the  scent. 

It  would  then  only  remain  to  inquire,  iw  Avhat  way,  by  Avliat  a.vsociation 
(if  ideas,  Bifrons-Junius  came  to  give  so  circiunstantial  a  description,  and  in 
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80  prominent  a  manner,  of  an  occiurencc  which  had  passed  in  a  time  of 
war,  almost  immarkcd  by  the  English  public,  and  which  had  excited  in 
England  but  very  little  attention  or  interest  since  ? 

Now  let  us  sec  how  cither  supposition  bears  on  the  "  Franciscan  theory." 

Fnmcis  was  a  very  young  clerk  in  Mr.  Pitt's  department  (which 
answered  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  these  days)  in  1759.  In  that  year  he 
accompanied  Lord  Kinnoul  on  his  special  mission  to  Portugal.  His  lord- 
ship returned  in  November,  17 GO,  with  all  his  staff,  and  the  youthful 
Francis  (in  all  probability)  returned  to  his  desk  at  the  same  time. 

lie  was  certainly  at  work  in  the  same  office  between  October,  1761, 
and  August  1763 ;  for  he  says  of  himself  {Pari.  Debates,  xxii.  97),  that  he 
"ixwsessed  Loixi  Egrcmont's  favour  in  the  Seci-etary  of  State's  Office." 
That  nobleman  came  into  office  in  October,  1761,  and  died  in  August^ 
1763.  In  the  latter  year  Francis  '*\'a8  removed  to  the  War  Office,  where 
he  remained  until  1772. 

Where  was  he  in  August,  1761  ? 

According  to  all  reasonable  presumption,  at  work  in  Pitt's  department 

And  yet  Lady  Fi*ancis,  in  that  biographical  account  of  her  husband 
which  was  pubhshcd  by  Lord  Campbell — an  accoimt  evidently  incorrect  in 
some  details,  yet  authentic  in  striking  particulars,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  lady's  reminiscences  of  what  she  heard  from  an  older  man — sayis 
"/Te  was  at  the  Court  of  France  in  Louis  XV.^s  time,  when  the  Jesuits  were 
driven  out  hj  Madame  de  Pompadour^ 

This,  it  will  be  at  once  allf»wed,  is  a  strange  instance  of  coincidence 
between  Bifrons  and  the  lady.  The  more  striking,  because  the  particulars 
of  disagreement  show  ihat  the  tsvo  stories  do  not  come  from  the  same  source. 
But  how  can  we  account  for  either  story  ?  How  came  Francis  to  be  in 
Paris — if  in  Paris  he  were — in  time  of  war  ? 

With  a  view  to  solve  tliis  question  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  once  con- 
sulted the  State  Paper  Office.  It  happens  that  during  the  summer  of  1761, 
Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  in  Pari^,  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Choiseul.  lie  failed  in  that  object — some  folks  thought  Mr. 
Pitt  never  meant  he  should  succeed — and  returned  home  in  September  of 
that  year.  His  correspondence  with  Pitt,  as  Secretary  of  State,  is  preserved 
in  the  office  aforesaid,  lie  seems  to  have  had  the  ordinary  staff  of 
assistants  from  Pitt's  d(»partment :  ]>ut  I  could  not  find  any  record  of  their 
names.  Ills  desi)atches  are  entirely  confined  to  the  sulyect  of  the  negotia- 
tion on  which  he  was  engaged,  tvith  one  cxa-pHon.  lie  seems,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  to  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  affair  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  August  10,  he  writes  at  length  on  the  whole  of  that  matter.  To  his 
de.spatch  is  annexed  a  careful  precis,  \\\  Do^vning  Street  language,  of  tlic 
histoiy  of  the  Jesuits'  quarrel  with  the  parliament :  evidently  drawn  up  by 
one  of  his  subordinates.  Enclosed  in  this  precis  is  the  original  printed 
An-ct  de  la  Cour  du  Parlement,  du  6  Aout,  1761,  condemning  Molina,  de 
Justitid  et  Jure;  Suarcs,  Dcfensio  Fidci  Catholicce ;  Busenbaum,  Theo- 
logia  Moralis ;  and  several  other  books  of  the  same  class,  to  be  laceres  ct 
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hr^les  en  la  cour  du  Palais,     And  a  MS.  note  at  the  foot  of  the  Arret 
states  tliat  the  books  were  burnt  on  tlie  7tli  accordingly. 

Thus  much,  thercibre,  is  all  but  certain  ;  some  member  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
mission,  or  other  confidential  subordinate,  was  present  in  the  Cour  du 
Palais  when  that  arret  was  executed,  and  reported  it  to  his  principal,  who 
reported  it  to  Mr.  Pitt :  and  Francis  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  Pitt's 
c>fKce,  which  was  in  constant  communication  with  Stanley's  mission.  We 
do  not  know  the  names  of  the  individual  clerks  who  were  attached  to  that 
mission,  or  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  Paris  and  London  in 
comiection  with  it.  But  we  do  know  tliat  Francis  had  been  twice  employed 
in  a  similar  way  (to  accompany  General  Bhgh's  expedition  to  Cherbourg, 
and  Lord  Kinnoul's  mission  to  Portugal).  Evidently,  therefore,  he  was  very 
likely  to  be  thus  employed  again.  He  may  then  assuredly  have  witnessed 
Avith  his  own  bodily  eyes  what  no  Englishman,  unconnected  with  that 
mission,  could  well  have  witnessed :  may  have  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice^  watched  the  absurd  execution  taking  place  in  the  court- 
yard below,  and  treasured  up  the  details  as  food  for  his  savcastic  spirit ; 
or  (to  take  the  other  supposition)  he  may  have  read  at  his  desk  in  the 
office  that  cui-ious  despatch  of  Mr.  Stiinlcy 's ;  may  have  retained  it  in  hia 
tenacious  memory ;  and,  ^mting  a  few  years  afterwTUxIs,  may  have  thought 
proper,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  to  represent  liimsclf  as  an  eye-witness  of 
wliat  he  only  knew  by  reading. 

All  this  I  once  detailed  to  Macaulay,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  much 
interested  by  the  argument,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  discussing  it.  But 
one  circumstance  (I  Kiid)  j^erplexed  me,  and  seemed  to  interfere  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  How  came  Junius,  whoso  excessive  fear  of 
detection  betrays  itself  throughout  so  much  of  his  correspondence,  and  led 
him  to  em})loy  all  manner  of  sliifls  and  devices  for  the  sake  of  concealment, 
to  give  the  public,  as  if  in  mere  bravado,  such  a  key  to  his  identity  as  this 
little  piece  of  autobiogi-aphy  affords  ? 

The  answer  is  plain,  replii?d  Macaulay  on  the  instant,  with  one  of  thoeo 
electric  Hashes  of  rapid  i)crception  which  seemed  in  him  to  pass  direct  from 
the  brain  to  the  eye.  The  letter  of  Bilrons  is  one  of  Junius's  earliest 
productions — ^its  date,  half-a-year  before  the  formidable  signature  of  Junius 
was  adopted  at  all.  The  first  letter  so  signed  is  dated  in  November^  1768. 
In  April,  the  writer  had  neither  earned  his  &me^  nor  incurred  his  personal 
danger.  A  mere  unknown  scattercr  of  abuse,  he  could  have  little  or  no 
fear  of  directing  inquiry  towards  himself. 

But  (he  added)  I  much  prefer  your  first  supposition  to  your  second. 
It  is  not  only  the  most  picturesque,  but  it  is  really  the  most  probable. 
And  unless  the  contrary  can  be  sliown,  I  shall  believe  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  ^vritcr  at  the  burning  of  tlie  books.  RcmemlxT,  tliis  fact 
expbiins  what  otherwise  seems  inexplicable,  Lady  Francis's  imperfect 
story,  tliat  her  husband  "  ivaa  at  the.  court  of  France  when  Madame  de 
Pompadour  drove  out  the  Jesuits"  Depend  on  it,  you  have  caught  Junius 
in  the  fact.     Francis  was  there. 


PAINTER,    ENGRAVER,    AND    rniLOSOPnER 
Ussajfi  on  the  Man^  the  Workf  and  the  Time, 


n. — Mb,  Gamble's  Apprextiub. 

How  often  have  1  envied  those  who — were  not  my  envy  deiid  aod  buried 
— would  now  be  sixty  years  old  !  I  mean  the  persona  who  Avere  born  at 
the  commencemcait  of  the  present  centuiy,  and  who  saw  its  glories  ev^olved 
each  year  with  a  more  astonishing  grandeur  and  brilliance,  till  they  cul- 
minated in  that  universal  "  transformation  8cene  ^'  of '  15.  For  the  apprecia- 
tion of  things  began  to  dawn  on  me  only  in  an  era  of  internecine  fi-aya  and 
feuds : — theological  controversies,  reform  agitations,  corporation  squabbles, 
boroughmongering  dehateSj  and  the  like :  a  time  of  sad  sedilions  and 
imwholeaome  social  misunderstandings^  Captain  Kock  shooting  tithe- 
proctors  in  Ireland  yonder ;  Captain  Swing  burning  ha}Ticks  here ;  Captains 
Ignorance  and  StaiTation  wandering  up  and  down,  emaahing  niachinery, 
demoli^ing  toll-bars,  screeching  out  *^  Bread  or  blood  !  "  at  the  carriage-*  i 
windows  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  going  to  the  drawing-room,  and  ' 
otherwise  proceeding  the  wretch edest  of  ways  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Surely,  I  thought,  when  I  began  to  think  at  all,  I  was  bom 
in  the  worst  of  times.  Could  that  stern  nobleman,  whom  the  mob  hated, 
and  hooted  J  and  pelted — could  the  detested  '*  Nosey,"  who  w^as  beset  by  a  , 
furious  crowd  in  the  Minories,  mid  would  have  been  torn  off  his  horse,  per- 
chance slain,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  Chelsea  Pensioners  and  City  Marshal- 
men, — and  who  waa  compelled  to  screen  his  palace  windows  with  iron  sluit- 
tera  fi'om  onslaughts  of  Radical  maeadamites^ — could  he  be  that  grand  Duke 
Arthur,  Conqtieror  and  Cuptahi,  who  had  lived  tlirough  so  much  glory,  and 
had  been  so  much  adored  an  idol  ?  Oh,  to  have  been  born  in  1800  1  At  six, 
I  might  just  have  remembered  the  mingled  exultation  and  passionate  grief 
of  Trafalgar;  have  seen  the  lying  in  state  at  Greenwich,  the  great  proces- 
sion, and  the  trophied  car  tliat  bore  the  mighty  admirars  remains  to  his  last 
home  beneatli  the  dome  of  PaxiFs.  I  might  have  heard  of  the  crowning 
of  the  great  uanrper  of  Gaul:  of  his  putting  away  his  Creole  wife,  and 
tt'ddng  an  emperor's  daughter ;  of  his  congress  at  Erfurt,— and  Tulma,  his 
tragedian,  playing  to  a  pit  full  of  kings ;  of  his  triumphal  march  to  Moscow, 
and  dismal  meltmg  away — he  and  his  hosts — tlierelVom ;  of  his  last  defeat  ^ 
and  spectral  appeaitmce  among  us  — a  wan,  fat,  captive  njan,  in  a  battered 
cocked  hat,  on  the  poop  of  an  English  war-ship  in  Plymouth  Sound — just 
before  Ida  transportation  to  the  rock  appointed  to  him  to  eat  his  heart  upon, 
I  envied  the  nurse  who  told  upon  her  fingers  the  names  of  the  famous 
victories  of  the  British  aimy  under  ^Vellington  in  Spain  ;  Vimieira, 
Talavera,  Vittoria,  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badujos,  Fuentes  d'Onoru, 
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— mi'Ue  e  tre;  in  fine — at  List,  Waterloo.  Wiy  had  I  not  lived  in  that 
gmnd  time,  when  the  very  hidtory  itself  was  acting  ?  Strong  men  there 
were  who  lived  helbre  Agamenmon ;  but  for  the  accident  of  u  few  years, 
I  might  have  seen,  at  Iwist,  Agamemnon  in  the  flesh.  *Tis  true,  I  knew 
then  only  about  the  rejoicings  and  lu-e works,  the  bell-ringings,  and  thanks- 
giving sermons,  the  Extraordinary  Gazettes,  and  peerages  and  ribbons 
bestowetl  in  reward  fi)r  those  deeds  of  valour.  I  do  not  remcnibpr  that  I 
was  told  anything  about  Walcheren,  or  about  New  Orleans ;  about  the 
trade  drivi-n  by  the  cuttera  of  gravestones,  or  the  furnishers  of  funeral 
urns,  broken  columns,  and  extinguished  torches ;  about  the  sore  taxes,  and 
the  swollen  national  debt.  So  I  envit^ ;  and  much  disdained  the  piping 
times  of  peace  descended  to  me;  and  wondered  if  the  same  soldiers  I 
saw  or  heard  about,  with  scarcely  anything  more  to  do  than  lounge  on 
l)right(»n  Cliff,  hunt  up  surreptitious  whisky-stills,  expectorate  over 
bridges,  and  now  and  then  be  lapidated  at  a  contested  election,  could 
be  the  descendants  (»f  the  heroes  who  had  swarmed  into  the  bloody 
breach  at  liadajos,  and  died,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  on  the  plateau  of  Mont 
St.  J«m. 

Came  1848,  with  its  revolutions,  barricades,  states  of  siegr,  movements 
of  vast  armies,  great  battles  and  victories,  with  their  multiplied  hecatombs 
of  slain  even;  but  thi^y  did  not  belong  to  us;  victors  mid  vanquished  were 
aliens;  and  I  went  on  envying  the  people  who  luid  heard  the  Tower  gims 
fire,  and  joybells  ring,  who  had  seen  the  fireworks,  and  read  the  Extraor- 
dinary (Jazettes  during  the  first  fiileen  years  of  the  century!  Was  I 
never  to  live  in  the  history  tif  England?  Then,  as  you  all  remember,  came 
the  great  millunnimn  or  j>eace  yeiir  ^51.  Did  not  sagos  deliberate  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  exclude  warlike  weapons  from  the 
congress  i»f  industry  in  Hyde  Park?  By  the  side  of  Josi*ph  Paxton  Avith 
liis  crystal  verge  there  siH-med  to  stand  a  more  angelic  figure,  waving  wide 
her  myrtle  wand,  and  striking  universal  peace  through  si-a  and  land.  It 
was  to  be,  we  fundly  imagined,  as  the  immortal  blind  man  of  Cripplegate 
sang  :^ 

"  No  war  or  Imttlc's  kouihI 
Whs  hi'iml  tlic  worM  nnHiiid : 

The  i<lle  lijH'ar  niul  shield  were  high  iiithiing, 
TIic  htNikitl  churiut  stood 
riistaiii'd  with  hostik  hloofl. 

The  tniiii]iC't  simke  not  to  the  aniu-d  ihmnj;; 
And  kii»«:s  sHtc  Jitill  witli  awt'id  evo, 
As  if  I  hey  mn-Iy  knew  ilieir  SoMR-igii  Ixinl  was  l»y." 

O  blind  man  !  it  was  but  for  an  instant.  The  tro<lden  grass  had 
scarcely  Ix'gim  to  gi*ow  «gain  where  nave  and  transei)t  had  been,  when 
the  wicked  world  was  all  in  a  blaze;  and  then  the  very  minstrels  of  peace 
began  to  sharpen  swords  and  heat  shot  red-hot  about  the  Holy  Places;  and 
then  the  Guards  went  to  Gallipoli,  and  farther  on  to  Bulgaria,  and  farther 
on  to  Old  Fort ;  and  the  news  of  the  Alma,  Inkermann,  Balakluva,  tho 
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Redan,  the  Tchernava,  the  Mamelon,  the  Malakhoff  came  to  ns,  hot  and 
hot,  and  we  w»re  all  livinir  in  t!ie  history  of  Enz-an*!.  And  lo  !  it  was 
very  much  like*  the  hintorj-  of  any  other  day  in  the  year — or  in  the 
y«."arH  that  had  gor.i  l>efore.  The  moremonts  of  tlie  allied  forces  were 
diitcweicd  at  breakfast,  over  the  sipping  of  ciffeo.  the  munching  of 
muffins',  and  the  chipping  of  egga.  Xew^per- writers,  parliament-men, 
club-orators  took  official  bungling  or  military  mi«management  as  their 
cue  fur  the  pmart  leader  of  the  morrow,  the  stinging  query  to  Mr. 
Secretary  at  the  evening  Fitting,  or  the  be- w- window  exordium  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  then  everything  went  on  pretty  much  as  usual.  TTe 
had  plenty  of  time  and  interest  to  spare  for  the  petty  police  case,  the 
silly  scandal,  the  sniggering  joke  of  the  day.  The  cut  of  the  coat 
and  tlie  roasting  of  the  mutton,  the  non-adliesivene«»?  of  the  postage- 
stamp,  or  the  misdemeanors  of  the  ser\-ant-maid,  were  matters  of  as 
relativo  importance  to  us  as  the  great  and  gloomy  news  of  battle  and 
pestilence  from  beyond  sea.  At  least  I  lived  in  actual  history,  and  my 
envy  was  cured  fur  ever. 

I  have  often  thought  that  next  to  Asclvpiade?,  the  comic  cynic* 
Buonaparte  Smith  was  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  existed.  B. 
Smith  was  by  sfjme  thought  to  have  been  the  original  of  Jeremy 
Diddler.  lie  was  an  inveterate  borrower  of  small  sums.  On  a  certain 
"Wednesday  in  1821,  un  sten-ami  accosted  him.  Says  the  friend: 
"  Smith,  have  you  hoard  that  Buonaparte  is  dead  ?  '*     To  which  retorts 

the  philosf»ph<:r :    "  Buonaparte  be !  *'    but    I  disdain  to  quote  his 

irreverent  expletive — *'  Buonaparte  Im?  somotliingcd.  Cmi  yon  lend  me 
nin^p^nre  ?  *'  "What  was  the  history  of  Europe  or  its  eventualities  to 
Buonaf»ar;<.*  .Smith  ?  The  immediate  possessi(tn  of  thrw-f'.airths  of  a 
shilling  was  of  i'lr  m(.re  importance  to  him  than  the  doatli  of  that 
tremondr»us  exil*-  in  his  eyrie  in  the  Atlantic  (Voan,  tliousan«ls  of  miles 
away.  Thus,  lf»<»,  I  daresay  it  was  with  a  certain  small  philosopher,  who 
lived  througli  a  very  ex<iting  epoch  of  the  hi^^tory  of  Kngland :  I  mean 
Little  B«.y  lI'y<i.\i:Tir.  It  was  his  fortune  to  see  tlic  first  famous  fifteen 
years  of  the  ciprlitccnth  century,  wliun  there  were  victories  as  immense  as 
Salamanr','1  ur  Wat«'rlof»;  whi'U  there  was  a  inapmiticent  parallel  to  Arthur 
"Welleslcy,  Duke  of  Wellington,  existent,  in  the  i)erson  of  Juliu  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  had  lived  in  Paris,  and 
throughout  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  a  second  floor  of  the  lUie  St.  Ilonore. 


♦  Arrr)r'linj;  to  Tcrtnllian,  Asclcpiiulcs.  th(f  comic  CMiir,  nrlvoc.itcd  riilin^r  on  cow- 
bftck  as  the  most  hcalthtiil,  aiifl  csi/ccially  the  movt  i:i'loi*c:iihMit  nif-ans  of  Itx-oniotion  in 
the  world;  for,  said  he,  she  jrocs  so  slowly  that  she  can  never  pet  tired.  Wherever 
there  is  a  field,  thcrc  is  her  banquet;  and  you  may  live  on  her  milk  all  the  way.  But 
I  think  that  the  most  economical  and  the  meiriest  traveller  on  reconl  was  the  Giant 
Ilurtali  (though  the  l^hbins  will  have  that  it  was  O^:,  King  of  Basan),  who  sat  astride 
the  roof  of  Noah's  ark  ct  la  cockhorse,  steering  that  great  galleon  with  his  gigantic 
logs,  getting  his  washing  for  nothing,  and  having  his  victuals  handed  up  to  him 
through  tlie  chimney. — ji>ec  Menage  and  Le  Pcllctier:  VArchc  tic  Noe',  c.  25. 
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"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  I  asked,  almost  breathlessly,  thinking  to  hear  of 
tumbrils,  Carmagnoles,  gibbet-lanterns,  conventions,  poiV^arrftf-revolts,  and 
the  like.  "  Eh  I  pavhku^^^  he  answered,  "^c  rn'occupats  cC ornithologies 
This  philosopher  hud  been  quietly  birdstuffing  while  royalty's  head  was 
rolling  in  the  gutter,  and  Carrier  was  drowning  his  hundreds  at  Nantes. 
To  this  young  Hogarth  of  mine,  what  may  Marlborough  and  his  great 
victories,  Anne  and  her  **  silver  age''  of  poets,  statesmen,  and  essayists, 
have  been  ?  Would  the  War  of  the  Succession  assist  young  William  in 
learning  his  accidence  ?  Would  their  High  Mightinesses  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  supply  him  with  that  fourpence  he 
required  for  purchases  of  marbles  or  sweetmeats  ?  What  had  Marshal 
Tallard  to  do  with  his  negotiations  with  the  old  woman  who  kept  the  apple- 
stall  at  the  comer  of  Sliip  Court  ?  What  was  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard's 
murderous  penknife  compared  with  that  horn-handled,  three-bladed  one, 
which  the  Hebrew  youth  in  Duke's  Place  offered  him  at  tlie  price  of 
twentypence,  and  which  he  could  not  purchase,  faute  de  quoi?  At  most, 
the  rejoicings  consequent  on  the  battles  of  Blenheim  or  Ramillies,  or 
Oudenarde  or  Malplaquct,  might  liave  saved  William  from  a  whipping 
promised  him  for  the  morrow ;  yet,  even  under  those  circumstances,  it  is 
painful  to  reflect  that  staying  out  too  late  to  see  the  fireworks,  or  singeing 
hia  clothes  at  some  blazing  iiigot,  might  have  brought  upon  him  on  that 
very  morrow  a  castigation  more  immerciful  than  the  one  from  which  he 
had  been  prospectively  spared. 

Every  biographer  of  Hogarth  that  I  have  consulted — and  I  take 
this  opj)ortunity  to  return  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  courteous  book 
distributor  at  the  British  Museum  who,  so  soon  as  he  sees  me  enter  the 
Heading  Koom,  proceeds,  knowing  my  errand,  to  overwhelm  me  with 
folios,  and  heap  up  barricades  of  eighteenth  century  lore  round  me— every 
one  of  the  biographers,  Nichols,  Steevens,  Ireland,  Trusler,  Phillips,  Cun- 
ningliam,  the  author  of  the  article  "Tlionihill,"  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica — the  rest  are  mainly  copyists  from  one  another,  often  hand- 
i\\^  down  blunders  and  iKM-jK-'tuating  errors — ev.iry  Ilogarthian  Dryasdust 
makes  a  clean  leap  from  the  hero's  birth  and  little  schoolboy  noviciate 
to  the  ]>eriod  of  his  aj»prentice.ship  to  Ellis  Gamble  the  silversmith. 
Kcfnicd  Mr.  Walpolo,  otherwise  very  appreciative  of  Hogarth,  flirting 
over  the  papers  he  got  from  Vertue's  widow,  indites  some  delicate  manu- 
script for  the  ty[K»gra pliers  of  his  private  press  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
tells  us  that  the  artist,  whom  he  condescends  to  introduce  into  his 
Ant'cdoivs  of  Paintifff/j  was  l><>Tmd  aj^prcntice  to  a  "  mean  engniver  of 
anns  uj)on  plate.*'  I  see  nothing  mean  in  the  calling  which  Bcnvenuto 
Crlliiii  (they  say),  and  Marc  Antonio  Kaimondi  (it  is  certain),  per- 
haps Albert  Durer,  too,  followed  fur  a  time.  I  have  heard  of  great 
artists  who  did  not  disdiiin  to  paint  dinner  plates,  soup  tureen.s,  and 
apothecary's  jars.  Not  quite  imknoAvn  to  the  world  is  one  Kafaelle 
&inzio  d'Urbino,  who  designed  tapestry  for  the  Flemish  weavers,  or  a 
certxiiu  Flaxman,  who  was  of  great  service  to  Mr.  Wedg^voo^l,  when  he 
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began  to  think  that  platters  and  pipkins  might  be  brought  to  serve  some 
very  noble  uses.  Horace  Walpole,  cleverest  and  most  refined  of  dilettanti 
— ^who  could,  and  did  say  the  coarsest  of  things  in  the  most  elegant  of 
language — ^you  were  not  fit  to  be  an  Englislunan.  Fribble,  your  place 
was  in  France.  Putative  son  of  Orford,  there  seems  sad  ground  for  the 
scandal  that  some  of  Lord  Fanny ^s  blood  fiowed  in  your  veins ;  and  that 
Carr,  Lord  Hervey,  was  your  real  papa.  You  might  have  made  a  col- 
lection of  the  great  King  Louis's  shoes,  the  heels  and  soles  of  which 
were  painted  by  Vandermeulen  with  pictures  of  Ehenish  and  Palatinate 
victories.  Mignon  of  arts  and  letters,  you  should  have  had  a  petite  maison 
at  Mon9eaux  or  at  the  Roule.  Surrounded  by  your  ahbes  au  petit  collet, 
teacups  of  pdte  tendre,  fans  of  chicken-akin  painted  by  Leleux  or  Lantara, 
jewelled  snuff-boxes,  handsome  chocolate  girls,  gems  and  intaglios,  the 
brothers  to  those  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  che  non  si  mostrano 
alle  doniie,  you  might  have  been  happy.  You  were  good  enough  to  admire 
Hogarth,  but  you  didn't  quite  understand  him.  He  was  too  vigorous, 
downright,  virile  for  you;  and  upon  my  word,  Horace  Walpole,  I  don't 
think  you  understood  anything  belonging  to  lingland — ^nor  her  customs, 
nor  her  character,  nor  her  constitution,  nor  her  laws.  I  don't  think  that 
you  woidd  have  been  anywhere  more  in  your  element  than  in  France,  to 
make  epigrams  and  orange-fiower  water,  and  to  have  your  liead  cut  off  in 
that  imsparing  harvest  of  '93,  with  many  more  noble  heads  of  corn  as 
clever  and  as  worthless  for  any  purpose  of  himian  beneficence  as  yours, 
Horace. 

For  you  see,  this  poor  Old  Bailey  schoolmaster's  son — this  scion  of 
a  line  of  north-country  peasants  and  swineherds,  had  in  him  pre-eminently 
tliat  which  scholiast  Warton  called  the  "  'HGOS,"  the  strong  sledge- 
hammer force  of  Morality,  not  given  to  Walpole — not  given  to  you, 
fribbles  of  the  present  as  of  the  past — to  imderstand.  He  was  scarcely 
aware  of  the  possession  of  this  quality  himself,  Hogarth ;  and  when 
Warton  talked  pompously  ofthe  Ethos  in  his  works,  the  painter  went  about 
with  a  blank,  bewildered  face,  asking  his  friends  what  the  doctor  meant, 
and  half-inclined  to  be  angry  lest  the  learned  scholiast  should  be  quizzing 
him.  It  is  in  the  probabilities,  however,  that  William  liad  some  little  Latin. 
The  dominie  in  Ship  Court  did  manage  to  drum  some  of  liis  grammar 
disputations  into  him,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  William  Hogarth  preser\'ed 
a  seemly  reverence  for  classical  learning.  Often  has  his  etching-needle 
scratched  out  some  old  Roman  motto  or  wise  saw  upon  the  gleaming  copper. 
A  man  need  not  flout  and  sneer  at  the  classics  because  he  knows  them  not. 
He  need  not  declare  Parnassus  to  be  a  moleliill,  because  he  has  lost  his 
alpenstock  and  cannot  pay  guides  to  assist  him  in  that  tremendous  ascent. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  gud  at  Pyrrha,  and  declare  her  to  be  a  worth- 
less jade,  because  she  has  never  braided  her  golden  hair  for  you.  Of 
Greek  I  imagine  W.  H.  to  have  been  destitute;  imless,  with  that  ingenious 
special  pleading,  which  has  been  made  use  of  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was 
a  lawyer,  apothecary,  Scotchman,  conjuror,  poacher,  scrivener,  courtier— 
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what  you  please— -we  assume  that  Hogarth  was  a  Hellenist  because  he 
once  sent,  as  a  dinner  invite  to  a  friend,  a  card  on  which  he  had  sketched 
a  knife,  fork,  and  pasty,  and  these  words,  "Come  and  Eta  Beta  Pi."  No 
wonder  the  'HeO£  puzzled  him.  He  was  not  deeply  learned  in  anything 
save  human  nature,  and  of  this  knowledge  even  he  may  have  been  half 
unconscious,  thinking  liimself  to  be  more  historical  painter  than  philo- 
sopher. He  never  was  a  connoisseur.  He  was  shamefully  disrespectful 
to  the  darkened  daubs  which  the  picture-quacks  palmed  on  the  ciuious 
of  the  period  as  genuine  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  painted  "  Time 
smoking  a  picture,"  and  did  not  think  much  of  the  collection  of  Sir 
Luke  Schaub.  His  knowledge  of  books  was  defective ;  although  another 
scholiast  (not  Wavton)  proved,  in  a  most  learned  pamphlet,  that  he  had 
illustrated,  aana  le  savoir,  above  five  hundred  passages  in  Horace,  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  Ovid.  He  had  read  Swifl.  He  had  illustrated  and  evidently 
understood  Hudibras.  He  was  afraid  of  Pope,  and  only  made  a  timid, 
bird-like,  solitary  dash  at  him  in  one  of  his  earliest  chaj^ges;  and, 
curiously,  Alexander  the  Great  of  Twickenham  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
Hogarth,  and  shook  not  the  slightest  drop  of  his  gall  vial  over  him. 
What  a  quarrel  it  might  liave  been  between  the  acrimonious  little  scorpion 
of  "  Twitnam,"  and  the  sturdy  bluebottle  of  Leicester  Fields  I  Imagine 
Pope  versus  Hogarth,  pencil  against  pen ;  not  when  the  painter  was  old 
and  feeble,  half  but  not  quite  doting  indeed,  as  when  he  warred  with 
Wilkes  and  Churchill,  but  in  the  strengtli  and  pride  of  his  swingeing 
satire.  Perhaps  William  and  Alexander  respected  one  another;  but  I 
think  there  must  have  been  some  tacit  "  hit  me  and  Til  hit  you "  kind 
of  rivalry  between  them,  as  between  two  cocks  of  two  different  schools 
who  meet  now  and  then  on  the  public  promenades — meet  vdih  a 
significant  half-smile  and  a  clencliing  of  the  fist  under  the  cuff  of  the 
jacket. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Hogarth  could  not  spell ;  at  least,  his  was  not 
the  orthography  expected  from  educated  persons  in  a  polite  age.  In 
almost  the  last  plute  he  engraved,  the  famous  portrait  of  Churcldll  as  a 
Bear,  the  "  lies,"  witli  which  the  knots  of  Bruin's  club  are  inscribed,  are 
all  "lyc-8."  This  may  be  passed  over,  considering  how  very  lax  and 
vague  were  our  orthographical  canons  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
how  many  ministers,  divines,  poets — ^nay,  princes,  and  crowned  heads,  and 
nabobs — ^permitted  themselves  greater  liberties  than  "  lye"  for  "  lie"  in  the 
Georgian  era.  At  this  I  have  eLsewhere  hinted,  and  I  think  the  bio- 
graphers of  Hogarth  are  somewliat  harsh  in  accusing  him  of  crass 
ignorance,  when  he  only  wrote  as  My  Lord  Keeper,  or  as  Lady  Betty,  or  as 
his  grace  the  Archbishop  was  wont  to  write.  Hogartli,  too,  was  an  autlior. 
He  published  a  book— to  say  nothing  of  the  manuscript  notes  of  his  life 
he  left.  The  whole  structure,  soul,  and  strength  of  the  Analysis  of  Beauty 
are  undoubtedly  his ;  although  he  very  probably  profited  by  the  assistance 
— grammatical  as  well  as  critical — of  some  of  the  clerical  dignitaries  who 
loved  the  good  man.     That  he  did  so  has  been  positively  asserted;  but  it 
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is  forestalliDg  matters  to  trot  out  an  old  man's  hobby,  when  our  beardkn 
lad  is  not  bound  'prentice  yet.  I  cannot,  however,  defend  him  from  the 
charges  of  writing  "  militia,"  "  milicia,"  **  Prussia,"  "  Prusia" — ^why  didn't 
he  liazard  "Prooshia"  at  once?* — "knuckles,"  "nuckles" — oh,  fie! — 
"  Ghalccdonians,"  "  Calcidonians  ;  "  "  pity,"  "  pitty  ; "  and  "  volumes," 
"  Tolumns."  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Hogarth  himself  tells  us  that 
his  first  graphic  exercise  was  to  "  draw  the  alphabet  with  great  correct- 
ness." I  am  afraid  that  he  never  succeeded  in  writing  it  very  csorrectly. 
He  hated  the  French  too  sincerely  to  cai-e  to  learn  their  knguage ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  first  shop  card  he  engraved  for  his  master 
there  should  be  in  the  French  translation  of  Mr.  Gamble's  style  and  titles 
a  trifling  pleonasm:  "  bijouxs,"  instead  of  "  bijoux." 

No  date  of  the  apprenticeship  of  Hogarth  is  anywhere  given.  We 
must  fix  it  by  internal  evidence.  He  was  out  of  his  time  in  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  year,  1720.  On  the  29th  of  April  f  in  the  same  year,  he 
started  in  business  for  himself  Tlie  neatness  and  dexterity  of  the  shop 
card  he  executed  for  his  master  forbid  us  to  assume  that  he  was  aught 
but  the  most  industrious  of  apprentices.  The  freedom  of  handling,  the 
bold  sweep  of  line,  the  honest  incisive  play  of  the  graver  manifested  in  this 
performance  could  have  been  attained  by  no  Thomas  Idle ;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  in  justice  grant  him  his  fiill  seven  years  of  'prentice  servi- 
tude. Say  then  that  William  Hogarth  was  Iwund  apprentice  to  Mr. 
£llis  Gamble,}  at  tlie  Golden  Angel,  in  Cranboum  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  Seventeen  hundred  and 
twelve.  He  began  to  engrave  arms  and  cyphers  on  tankards,  salvers, 
and  spoons,  at  just  about  the  time  that  it  occurred  to  a  sapient  legis- 
lature to  cause  certain  heraldic  hieroglyphics  surmountod  by  the  Queen's 
cro^vn,  and  encircled  by  the  words  "  One  halfpenny,"  to  be  engraven 
on  a  metal  die,  the  which  being  the  first  newspaper  stamp  ever  known 
to  our  grateful  British  nation,  was  forthwith  impressed  on  every  single 
lialf-shet't  of  printed  matter  issued  as  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical. 
"  Have  you  seen  the  new  red    stani])  ?  "    writes  liis   reverence  Doctor 


•  Tliis  "Pnifift'*  occurred  in  tlic  dedication  of  the  "March  to  Fincliley"  to 
Frederick  the  Groat.  II i8  friends  quizzed  him  a  good  dcnl  about  the  error,  nnd  lie 
undertook  to  correct  it  hy  hand  in  ever}-  proof  of  the  plntc  f>old.  But  he  sw»n  pvw 
tired  of  making  the  mark  "  with  a  pen  over  the  single  «,  aii<l  at  hist  had  the  otTenhivc 
"Prusia  '*  huniii«hed  out  of  the  copper,  and  tlie  orthod<ix  "Pnisi-ia'*  Fuh>titutcd.  But 
even  then  the  (piizzers  wore  not  tired,  and  showed  him  a  l^ioi^sian  thaler  hearinjj 
Frcdenck's  offijry,  and  the  Icjrcnd  of  which  pjwke  of  him  as  Borussicc  Ilex.  'Twas  the 
stoty  of  the  old  man  and  his  donkey  over  a;^in. 

t  Till  the  legislature  deprives  the  people  of  their  **  eleven  days,"  I  am  using  tltc 
old-i?tyIe  calendar. 

X  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  Gamble  was  a  "  iiilvorsniith  of  eminence," 
residing  on  or  near  Snow  Hill.  "  Ctla  nempcchc  pas^^  as  the  Hanoverian  Queen  on 
her  death-bed  said  to  her  repentant  husband.  I  fee  no  reason  why  Gamble  should  not 
ha>-c  been  originally  of  Snow  Hill,  and  have  emigrated  before  1720  to  the  Court  end  of 
the  toAvn. 
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SwiA.  Grub  Street  is  forthwith  laid  desolate.  Down  go  ObseroatorSj 
Examiners,  Mtdhys,  Fitfing  Posts,  and  other  diumals,  and  the  under- 
takers of  the  Spectator  are  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  their  enter- 
taining misceUany. 

One  of  the  last  liead  Assay  Masters  at  Goldsmith  Hall  told  one  of 
Hogarth's  biographers,  when  a  very — very  old  man,  that  he  himself  had 
been  'prentice  in  Cranboum  Street,  and  tliat  he  remembered  very  well 
"William  serving  his  time  to  Mr.  Gamble.  The  register  of  the  boy's  inden- 
ture should  also  surely  be  among  the  archives  of  that  sumptuous  structuro 
behind  the  Post  Ofhce,  where  the  woi-thy  goldsmiths  have  such  a  sideboard 
of  massy  plate,  and  give  such  jovial  banquet4B  to  ministers  and  city  mag- 
nates. And,  doubt  it  not,  Ellis  Gamble  was  a  freeman,  albeit,  ultimately, 
a  dweller  at  the  AVest-end,  and  dined  with  his  Company  when  the  gold- 
smiths entertained  the  ministers  and  magnates  of  those  days.  Yes,  gentles ; 
ministers,  magnates,  kings,  czars,  and  princes  were  their  guestn,  and  King 
Charles  the  Second  did  not  disdain  to  get  tipsy  with  Sir  Robert  Yiner, 
Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman,  at  Guildhall.  The  monarch's  boon  companion 
got  so  fond  of  him  as  to  lend  him,  dit-on,  enormous  sums  of  money.  More 
than  that,  he  set  up  a  brazen  statue  of  the  royal  toper  in  the  Stocks 
flower-market  at  the  meeting  of  Lombard  Street  and  the  Poultry. 
Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  effigy  had  originally  been  cast 
for  John  Sobieski  trampling  on  the  Tiu-k.  The  Polish  hero  had  a 
Carlovingian  periwig  given  to  him,  and  the  prostrate  and  miscreant 
Moslem  was  "  improved  "  into  Oliver  Cromwell.  [Mem. : — A  pair  of 
correctional  stocks  having  given  their  name  to  the  ik)wer-market ;  on 
the  other  hand,  may  not  the  market  have  given  its  name  to  the  pretty,  pale, 
red  flowers,  very  dear  to  Cockneys,  and  called  "  stocks  ?  "] 

How  was  William's  premium  paid  when  he  was  bound  'prentice  ?  Be 
it  remembered  that  silver-plate  engraving,  albeit  Mr.  Walpole  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  calls  it  "  mean,"  was  a  great  and  cimning  art  and  mystery. 
These  engi*avei*s  claimed  to  descend  in  right  line  from  the  old  ciseleurs  and 
workers  in  niello  of  the  middle  ages.  Bcnvenuto,  as  I  have  hinted,  graved 
as  well  as  modelled.  Marc  Antonio  flourished  many  a  cardinal's  hat  and 
tassels  on  a  bicchu're  before  ho  began  to  cut  from  Rafaelle  and  Giulio 
Romano's  pictures.  The  engraver  of  arms  on  plate  was  the  same  artist 
who  executed  delightful  arabesques  and  damascenings  on  suits  of  armour  of 
silver  and  Milan  steel.  Tliey  had  cabalistic  secrets,  these  workers  of  the 
precious,  these  producers  of  the  beautiful.  With  the  smiths,  "  back- 
hammering''  and  "boas-beating"  were  secrets; — i)arcel-gilding an  especial 
niyster}-;  tlie  bliiisli-])lack  composition  for  niello  a  recipe  only  to  be 
imparted  to  adepts.  With  the  engravers,  the  "  cross-hatch "  and  the 
"  tlouble  cypher,"  as  I  cursorily  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  cliapter, 
were  secrets.  A  certain  kind  of  cross-hatching  went  out  with  Albert 
Diu-er,  and  had  since  been  as  un discoverable  as  the  art  of  making  the  real 
ruby  tint  in  glass.  No  beggar's  brat,  no  parish  protege,  could  be  appren- 
ticed to  this  delicate,  artistic,  and  responsible  calling.  For  in  graving  deep, 
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tiny  spirals  of  gold  and  silver  curl  away  from  the  trencliant  tool,  and 
there  is  precious  ullage  in  chasing  and  burnishing — spirals  and  ullage 
worth  money  in  the  market.  Ask  the  Jews  in  Duke's  Place,  who  sweat 
the  guineas  in  horsehair  bags,  and  clip  the  Jacobuses,  and  rasp  the  new- 
milled  money  with  tiny  files,  if  there  be  not  profit  to  be  had  from  the 
minutest  suqjlusage  of  gold  and  silver. 

(xoldsmiths  and  silversmiths  were  proud  folk.   They  pointed  to  George 
Ileriot,  King  James's  friend,  and  the  great  things  he  did.   They  pointed  to 
the  peerage.     Did  not  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  1G83,  marry  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  goldsmith  and  banker  ?      Was  not  Earl  Tylney,  his 
son,  half-brother  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Rowland,  mother  of  a  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  one  of  whose  daughters   married   the  Duke   of  Bridgewater, 
another,  the  Earl  of  Essex  ?      Was  not  Sir  William  Ward,  goldsmith, 
father  to  Humble  Ward,  created  Baron  Ward  by  Charles  I.  ?  and  from 
him  springs  there  not  the  present  Lord   Dudley  and  Ward?*     O  you 
grand  people  who  came  over  with  tlie  Conqueror,  where  would  you  be 
now  without  your  snug  city  marriages,  your  comfortable  alliances  with 
Comhill  and  Chepe  ?     Leigh  of  Stoneleigh  comes  from  a  lord  mayor  of 
Queen  Bess's  time.     Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  married  an  alderman^s 
daughter  two  years  ere  Ilogartli  was  apprenticed.     The  ancestor  to  the 
Lords  Cliflon  was  agent  to  the  London  Adventurers  in  Oliver's  time,  and 
acquired  his  estate  in  their  service.     George  the  Second's  Earl  of  Rock- 
ingham married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Furnesc,  the  money-lender 
and  8tock-jc»bber.     The  great  Duke  of  ^Vrgyll  and  Greenwich  married  a 
lord  mayor's  niece.    The  Earl  of  Denbigh's  ancestor  married  the  daughter 
of   Basil  Firebrace,    the   wine   niercliant.       Brewers,    money-scriveners, 
Turkey   merchants,    Burgomasters   of    T'treclit's    daugliters,  —  all   these 
married  blithely  into  the  haute  pairie.     If  I  am  wrong  in  my  genealugies, 
'tis  Daniel  Defoe  who  is  to  l)lame,  not  1 :  for  that  inuiiortal  drudge  of 
literature  is  my  informant.     Of  course  such  iiian-iagcs  never  take  place 
now.      Alliances  between  tlie  mrs   t:t  purchcmins  are   never   heard    of. 
Mayfair  never    meets  the  Mansion  House,  nor  Botolph  Lane  Belgravia, 
save  at  a  Ninth  of  November  bancjuet.     I  question  if  I  am  not  inoppor- 
tune, and  impertinent  even,  in  hinting  at  the  dukes  and  belted  earla  who 
married  the  rich  citizens'  daughters,  were  it  not  that  by-and-l^y  'prentice 
Hogarth  will  paint  some  scenes  from  a  great  life  drama  fiill  of  Warton's 
neos,  called  Marnwje  a  la  Mode.     Ah  I   those   two  perspectives   seen 
through  the  open  windows  I     In  the  first,  the  courtyard  of  the   proud 
noble's  mansion  ;    in  the  last,  Inisy,  mercantile  London  Bridge  :  court  and 
city,  city  and  court,  and  which  the  saddest  picture ! 

Dominie  Hogarth  had  but  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  must  have  been 
pinched  in  a  gruesome  manner  to  make  both  ends  meet.  That  dictionary 
of  his,  painfully  compiled,  and  at  last  with  infinite  care  and  labour  com- 
pleted,  brought  no  grist   to   the  n.ill  in   Ship  Court.      The  maniL'^cript 


♦  *•  The  Complete  Eryli>li  Tnulc^lnall,"  i.  i>34. 
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was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who  did  what  booksellers  often 
do  when  one  places  manuscripts  in  their  hands.  He  let  it  drop.  "  The 
booksellers,"  writes  Hogarth  himself,  "  used  my  father  with  great  cruelty." 
In  his  loving  simplicity  he  tells  us  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  pci-sons  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  wrote  encomiastic 
notices  of  the  erudition  and  diligence  displayed  in  the  work,  but  aU  to 
no  purpose.  I  suppose  the  bookseller's  final  answer  was  similar  to  tliat 
Hogarth  has  scrij;)bled  in  tli(j  Manager  Kich's  reply  to  Tom  Ilakewell,  in 
the  prison  scene  : — " Sir,  I  have  read  your  play,  and  it  will  not  doo'^  A 
dreadful,  heartrending  trade  was  average  authorship,  even  in  the  "  silver 
age  "  of  Anna  Augusta.  A  lottery,  if  you  will :  the  prizeholders  secre- 
taries of  state,  ambassadors,  hangers-on  to  dukes  and  duchesses,  gentlemen 
ushers  to  baby  princesses,  commissioners  of  hackney  coaches  or  planta- 
tions ;  but  innumerable  possessors  of  blanks.  Walla  BiUa !  they  were  in 
evil  case.  For  them  tlie  garret  in  Grub  or  Monmouth  Street,  or  in  Moor- 
fields;  for  them  the  Welshwoman  dunning  for  the  milkscore;  for  them  the 
dirty  bread  flung  disdainfiiUy  by  bookselling  wretches  like  Curll.  For 
them  the  shrewiali  landlady,  the  broker's  man,  the  catchpole,  the  dedication 
addressed  to  my  lord,  and  which  seldom  got  beyond  his  lacquey ; — hold ! 
let  me  mind  my  Hogarth  and  his  silver-plate  engraving.  Only  a  little 
niay  I  touch  on  literary  woes  when  I  come  to  the  picture  of  tlie  Dis- 
tressed Poet,  For  the  rest,  the  calamities  of  authors  have  been  food  for 
tlie  commentaries  of  the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  of  tlieir  more  modem 
brethren,  and  my  bald  philosophizings  thereupon  can  well  be  spared. 

But  this  premiiun,  this  indenture  money,  this  'prentice  fee  for  yoimg 
William :  unde  derivatur  ?  In  the  beginning,  as  you  should  know,  this 
game  'prentice  fee  was  but  a  sort  of  "  sweetener,"  i)eace- offering,  OTpot  de 
vin  to  tlie  tradesman's  wife.  The  'prentice's  mother  slipped  a  few  pieces 
into  madam's  hand  when  the  boy  put  his  finger  on  the  blue  seal.  The 
money  was  given  that  mistresses  sliould  be  kind  to  the  little  lads ;  that 
they  should  see  that  the  trenchers  they  scraped  were  not  quite  bare,  uor 
the  blackjacks  they  licked  quite  empty ;  that  they  should  give  an  eye  to 
the  due  combing  and  soaping  of  those  young  heads,  and  now  and  then 
extend  a  matronly  a?gis,  lest  Tommy  or  Billy  should  have  somewhat  more 
cuffing  and  cudgelling  tliau  was  quite  good  for  them.  By  degree  this 
girt  money  grew  to  Ixj  demanded  as  a  right ;  and  by-and-by  comes  thrifly 
MaKter  Tradesman,  and  pops  the  broad  pieces  into  his  till,  calling  them 
premium.  Poor  little  shopkeejwrs  in  this  "silver  age  "will  take  a 'prentice 
from  the  i^arish  for  five  pounds,  or  from  an  acquaintance  that  is  broken, 
fur  nothing  jx'i'haj>8,  and  will  teach  him  the  great  arts  and  mysteries  of 
sweeping  out  the  shop,  sleeping  under  the  coimter,  fetching  his  master 
from  the  tavern  or  the  mughouse  when  a  customer  comes  in,  or  waiting  at 
table  ;  but  a  rich  silversmith  or  mercer  will  have  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds  with  an  apprentice.  There  is  value  received  on  either  side.  The 
master  is,  and  generally  feels,  bound  to  teach  his  apprentice  everything  he 
knows,  elj<e,  as  worthy  Master  Defoe  puts  it,  it  is  "somewhat  like  Laban'a 
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usage  to  Jacob,  viz.  keeping  back  the  beloved  Kncliel,  whom  he  aerred 
seven  years  for,  and  putting  him  off  with  a  blear-eyed  Leah  in  her  stead;" 
and  again,  it  is  ^*  sending  him  into  the  world  like  a  man  out  of  a  ship  set 
ashore  among  savages,  who,  instead  of  feeding  him,  are  indeed  more  ready 
to  eat  him  up  and  devour  him."  You  have  little  idea  of  the  state,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  a  rich  tradesman,  when  tlic  eighteenth  century  was 
young.  Now-a-days,  when  he  becomes  affluent,  he  sells  his  stock  and 
good- will,  emigrates  from  the  shop- world,  takes  a  palace  in  Tybumia  or  a 
vilk  at  Florence,  and  denies  that  he  has  ever  been  in  trade  at  all.  Retired 
tailors  become  coimtry  squires,  living  at  "Places"  and  "Priories."  En- 
riched ironmongers  and  their  Uimilies  saunter  about  Pau,  and  Hombourg, 
and  Nice,  passing  for  British  Brahmins,  from  whose  foreheads  the  yellow 
streak  has  never  been  absent  since  tlic  eartli  first  stood  on  the  elephant,  and 
the  elephant  on  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of, 
save  the  primeval  mud  from  which  you  and  I,  and  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
the  k'gless  beggar  tnuidling  himself  along  in  a  gocart^  and  aU  humanity, 
sprang.  But  then,  Anna  D.  G.,  it  was  different.  The  tradesman  was  nothing 
away  from  his  shop.  In  it  he  was  a  hundred  times  more  ostentatious, 
lie  may  have  had  his  country  box  at  Ilampstead,  Highgate,  Edmonton, 
Edgeware  ;  but  his  home  ^x-as  in  the  city.  Behind  the  hovel  stuffed  with 
rich  merchandise,  slioltered  ])y  a  huge  tunbcr  bulk,  and  heralded  to  passers 
by  an  enonnoas  sheet  of  iron  and  paintei-s'  w^ork — ^his  Sign — ^lie  built 
often  a  stately  mansion,  with  painted  ceilings,  with  car\'ed  wainscoting  or 
rich  tapestry  and  gilt  leather-work,  with  cupboards  full  of  rich  plate,  with 
wide  staircases,  and  furniture  of  velvet  and  brocade.  To  the  entrance  of 
the  noiscime  ail-de-saCy  leading  to  the  carved  and  panelled  door  (with  its 
tall  flight  of  steps)  of  the  rich  tradesman's  mansion,  came  his  coach — yea, 
madam,  his  coach,  with  the  Flanders  mares,  to  take  his  wile  and  daughters 
for  an  airing.  In  that  same  mansion,  behind  the  hovel  of  mercliandise, 
imcompTOmising  Daniel  Delbe  accuses  the  tradesman  of  keeping  servants  in 
blue  liveries  richly  lac(?d,  like  imto  the  nobility's.  In  that  pame  mansion  the 
trjidesman  holds  his  Christmas  and  Shrovetide  feasts,  the  anniversaries  of 
his  birthday  and  his  wedding-day,  all  with  much  merryniaking  and  junk- 
eting, and  an  enonnous  amount  of  eating  and  drinking.  In  that  same 
mansion,  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  trade,  he  dies ;  and  in  that  same 
mansion,  ujwn  my  word,  he  lies  in  state, — yes,  in  state  :  on  a  h't  de 
parade,  under  a  plumed  tester,  with  flambeaux  and  sconces,  with  blacks 
and  weepers,  with  the  walls  hung  with  sable  cloth,  et  ca^tera,  et  csetcra, 
et  caitera.*     'Tis  not  only  "Vulture  Hopkins"  whom  a  "thousand  lights 


♦  **  J  Ait  it  be  interred  after  the  mnnncr  of  the  countiy,  nnd  the  Laws  of  the  plncc, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  person.  And  ^Klian  tells  us  that  excellent  pei"pons  were  bnrieii  in 
purple,  and  men  of  an  ordinarv'  fortune  had  their  i;i-aves  only  trimmed  w  ith  bmnches  of 
olive  and  mourning  flowers.*'  So  Bishop  Taylor  in  JIoli/  Dying.  The  tiile  of  feeling 
in  this  age  of  ours  sets  strongly  a^^ainst  mortuan-  i)onii> ;  yet  should  we  remember  that 
with  the  old  pomps  and  obsequies  of  our  forefathers  much  real  charity  was  mingled.  AH 
the  money  was  not  ppcnt  in  wax-tapers  and  grim  fi-astiuii^.    At  the  death  of  a  ^-ealthy 
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attend"  to  the  tomb,  but  very  many  wealthy  ti*adesmcn  are  so  buried,  and 
with  Ruch  pomp  and  ceremony.  Not  till  the  mid-reign  of  George  the  Third 
did  this  custom  expire. 

[I  should  properly  in  a  footnote,  but  prefer  in  brackets,  to  qualify  the 
expression  "  hovel,"  as  applied  to  London  tradesmen's  shops  at  this  time, 
1712-20.  The  majority,  indeed,  merit  no  better  appellation :  the  windows 
oil-times  are  not  glazed,  albeit  the  sign  may  be  an  elaborate  and  even 
artistic  performance,  framed  in  curious  scroll-work,  and  costing  not 
unfrequently  a  hundred  pounds.  The  exceptions  to  the  structural  poverty 
of  the  shops  themselves  are  to  be  found  in  the  toymen's — ^mostly  in  Fleet 
Street, — and  the  pastrycooks' — ^mainly  in  Leadenhall.  There  is  a  mania 
for  toys ;  and  the  toyshop  people  realize  fortunes.  Horace  "Walpole  bought 
his  toy- villa  at  Strawberry  Hill — which  he  afterwards  improved  into  a 
Gothic  doll's-house— of  a  retireil  Marchand  de  Jovjoux,  The  toy- 
merchants  dealt  in  other  wares  besides  playthings.  Tliey  dealt  in  cogged 
dice.  They  dealt  in  assignations  and  hiUet-donx.  They  dealt  in  masks  and 
dominos.  Counsellor  Silvertonguc  may  have  called  at  the  toyshop  coming 
from  the  Temple,  and  have  there  leamt  what  hour  the  countess  would 
bo  at  Heidegger's  masquerade.  Woe  to  the  wicked  city  !  Thank  Heaven 
we  can  go  and  purchase  Noah's  arks  and  flexible  acrobats  for  our  children 
now,  without  rubbing  shoulders  with  Counsellor  Silvertongue  or  Lord 
Fanny  Sporus,  on  their  bad  errands.  Frequented  as  they  were  by  rank 
and  fashion,  the  toyshops  threw  themselves  into  outward  decoration. 
]Mauy  of  these  shops  were  kept  by  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  and  it 
has  ever  been  the  custom  of  that  fantastic  nation  to  gild  the  outside  of 
pills,  be  the  inside  ever  so  nauseous.  Next  in  splendour  to  the  toyshops 
were  the  pastiycooks.  Such  a  bill  as  can  be  seen  of  the  charges  for  fresh 
furnishing  one  of  those  establishments  about  Twelfth  Night  time  I  "  Sash 
windows,  all  of  looking-glass  plates ;  the  walls  of  the  shop  lined  up  with 
galley-tiles  in  panels,  finely  painted  in  forest-work  and  figures  ;  two  large 
branches  of  candlesticks  ;  three  great  glass  lanterns ;  twenty-five  sconces 
Against  tlie  wall ;  fine  large  silver  salvers  to  serve  sweetmeats ;  large  high 
stands  of  rings  for  jellies;  painting  the  ceiling,  and  gilding  the  lanterns, 
the  R:ishes,  and  the  canned  work  ! "  Think  of  this.  Master  Brook !  What 
be  your  Cufta  des  Milk  Cohnnes,  your  V^fours,  your  V^rj's,  your 
Maisons-dorccSj  after  this  magnificence  ?  And  at  what  sum,  think  you,  does 
the  stem  censor,  crying  out  against  it  meanwhile  as  wicked  luxury  and 
extravagance,  estimate  this  Arabian  Nights'  pastrycookery  ?  At  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling  !  Grant  that  the  sum  represents  six  hundred  of 
our  money.  The  Lorenzos  the  Magnificent,  of  Comhill  and  Regent  Street, 
would  think  little  of  as  many  thousands  for  the  building  and  oniamentation 

citizoii,  hniidrcds  of  poor  men  and  women  hn«l  complete  suits  of  mourning  given  to 
thcni,  nnd  the  l"in;rmentsof  die  '*  funeral  baked  mcnta"  furnished  forth  scorcH  of  pauinT 
tables  Iwforc  cvciLsonjc.  L'lzanis  luul  his  i>orlion  when  Dives  ])ai«cd  away.  Now, 
who  profits  by  a  funeral  beyond  half  a  dozen  lacqueys,  and  Messrs.  Tresscl  and 
Hatchment,  tlic  undertakers  ? 
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of  their  palaces  of  trade.  Not  f^»r  selling  tarts  or  toys  tbough.  The  tide 
hoi*  taken  a  turn  ;  yet  sc»nie  comfortable  reminiscences  of  the  old  cdebrity 
of  the  city  toy  and  tart  shops  linger  between  Temple  Bar  and  LeadeuhalL 
Farley,  you  yet  delight  the  young.  Holt,  Birch,  Button,  Pursscll,  at  your 
sober  warehouses  the  most  urbane  and  beautiful  young  ladies — ^how  pale 
the  pasty  exhtdatious  make  them  I — ^j'et  dispense  the  most  delightftii  of 
indigestions.] 

JSo  he  must  have  scraped  this  apprenticeship  money  together,  Dominie 
Hogarth :  laid  it  by,  by  cheeseparing  from  his  meagre  school  fees,  bor- 
rowed it  from  some  rich  scholar  who  pitied  his  learning  and  his  poverty,  or 
perhaps  become  acquainted  with  Ellis  Gamble,  who  may  liave  frequented 
the  club  held  at  the  *•  Eagle  and  Qiiid,"  in  the  little  Old  Bailey.  "A 
wonderful  turn  for  limning  has  my  son,*'  I  think  I  hear  Dominie  Hogarth 
cry,  holding  up  some  precocious  cartoon  of  William's.  "  I  doubt  not,  sir, 
that  were  he  to  study  the  humanities  of  the  Itahan  bustos,  and  the  just 
rides  of  Jesuit's  j^rspeolive,  and  the  anatomies  of  the  learned  Albinus,  that 
he  would  jMunt  as  well  as  Signor  Verrio,  who  hath  lately  done  that  noble 
piece  in  the  new  hall  Sir  Christopher  hath  built  for  the  blue-coat  children 
in  Newgate  Street."  **  Plague  on  the  Jesuits,"  answers  honest  (and  sup- 
lx)sititiou8)  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble.  "  l*Ligue  on  all  foreigners  and  papists,  good- 
man  Hogarth.  If  you  will  have  your  lad  draw  bustos  and  paint  ceihngs, 
foi-sooth,  you  must  get  one  of  the  great  c<.>urt  lortls  to  be  his  patron,  and  send 
him  to  Italy,  where  he  sliall  learn  not  only  the  cunningness  of  linming,  but 
to  dance,  and  to  dice,  and  to  break  all  the  commandments,  and  to  play  on  the 
viol-di-gamby.  But  if  you  want  to  make  an  honest  man  and  a  fair  tradesman 
of  him.  Master  Hogarth,  and  one  who  will  be  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Queen, 
and  hate  the  French,  \vn  AvaW  eVn  bind  him  "prentice  to  me;  and  I  will 
be  answerable  lor  all  his  concernments,  and  send  him  to  church  and 
catechize,  and  all  at  small  chai-ges  to  you."  Might  not  such  a  conversa- 
tion have  taken  i>Lice  ?  1  think  s^^.  Is  it  nut  vt-rv  probable  that  the  lad 
Hogarth  being  then  .s»nie  fourteen  years  old.  Wits  forthwith  combed  his 
Htniightest,  and  bru^lied  his  neate.st,  an«l  his  bundle  or  his  box  of  needments 
being  made  up  by  the  hands  of  his  loving  mother  and  sisters,  dcsjiatched 
westward,  and  with  all  due  solemnity  of  parchnu-nt  and  blue  seal,  lx)uud 
'prentice  to  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble  ?  I  am  sure,  by  tlie  way  in  which  he 
talks  of  the  p<'Or  old  Dominie  and  the  dictionary,  that  he  was  a  loving 
son.  I  know  he  was  a  tender  brotlit-r.  Good  Ellis  Gamble — the  lad 
being  industrious,  (juiek,  and  dexterous  of  hand — nuist  have  allowed  him 
to  earn  some  journeyman's  wages  during  his  'prentice-time  ;  for  that 
probation  Ix'ing  out,  he  set  not  only  himself,  but  his  two  sisters,  Mary 
and  Ann,  up  in  busi.iess.  They  were  in  s<.»me  small  hosiery  line,  and 
William  engrav(fd  a  shop-card  for  them,  which  did  not,  I  am  afraid, 
prf»sj>er  with  these  unsubstantial  spinsters  any  more  than  did  the  cele- 
bi-atcd  lollijHjj)  emiK)riui:i  established  in  The  House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 
One  hi.-ter  survived  him,  and  to  her,  by  his  wiD,  he  left  an  annuity  of 
eighty  pounds. 


So  toCranbom-n  Street^  Lei  coster  Fields,  ih  Willfam  Hogartli  bound  for 
•even  loiip  jesira.  Vtiy  tmritms  is  it  to  infirk  Ijow  old  trjides  and  old  tyi>c*8 
<jf  jidmbitaiits  linger  alxiiit  localifios.  They  wcru  obliged  to  pull  old 
Cran bourn  Hti-tet  and  Cmnbcvum  Alley  quite  down  before  they  could  get  rid 
ftf  tbe  BilTerfmitbg,  and  even  now  I  t^ie  ihem  sprouting  forth  again  round 
about  the  fauiiliar  haunt ;  the  latent  cnwuuple  thereof  being  in  tlie  shop  of  n 
pawnbroker — of  immense  wealth,  I  presume,  who,  gorged  and  ft^vered  by 
multitudes  of  unredeemed  pledges,  haa  auddcnly  astonished  New  Crau- 
boum  Street  with  ptatc-gla«8  windows,  OTerflowing  with  plate,  jewellery, 
and  triuketi* ;  buhl  cabinets,  gilt  eon^oles,  fiuitn  of  armour,  antique  china, 
Pompadour  chfckn,  bronze  raonsters,  and  other  articles  of  n'rth.  But  don*t 
you  remember  Hamlet's  m  the  dear  old  Dw^dalean,  bonnet-building  Cran- 
bourn  Alley  days*? — that  long  low  shop  whose  windows  seemed  to  hare  no 
nid,  and  not  to  have  been  dusted  for  centuries ;  thoise  dim  vistas  of  dish- 
covers^  coflTee  biggins  and  centrc-piece-s.  You  must  think  of  Cnrsus  when 
Vvra  Bpe«k  of  the  reputed  wealth  of  Hamlet.  His  stock  was  said  to  Ihj 
worth  millions.  Seven  watchmen  kept  guai-d  over  it  everj*  night.  Half 
the  aristocracy  were  in  his  debt.  Royalty  it«elf  had  gouu  credit  for  pklo 
and  jewellery  at  Hamlet's .  Kcst  his  bones,  poor  old  geBtleniun,  if  he  bo 
ipartRd*  He  took  to  building  and  came  lo  grief.  His  shop  is  no  more, 
HIM  name  ia  but  a  noi»e. 
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In  our  time,  Cranboum  Street  and  Cranboiim  Alley  were  dingy 
labyrinths  of  disli-covers,  bonnets,  boot.s,  cofTec- shops,  and  cutlers;  but 
what  must  the  place  have  been  like  in  Hogarth's  time  ?  We  can  have  no 
realizable  conception ;  for  late  in  George  the  Third's  reign,  or  early  in 
George  the  Fourth's,  the  whole  ptUe  of  lanes  and  courts  between  Leicester 
Square  and  St.  Martin's  Lane  had  become  so  uhamefiUly  rotten  and 
decayed,  that  they  half  tumbled,  and  were  half  pulled  down.  The 
labyrinth  w^as  rebuilt;  but,  to  the  shame  of  the  surveyors  and  archi- 
tects of  the  noble  landlord,  on  the  same  labyrinthine  principle  of  mean 
and  shabby  tenements.  You  lee,  rent*  are  rents,  little  fishes  eat  sweet, 
and  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Since  that  period,  however,  better 
ideas  of  architectural  economy  have  prevailed ;  and,  although  part  of 
the  labyrinth  remains,  there  haa  still  been  erected  a  really  handsome 
thoroughfare  from  Leicester  Squnre  to  Long  Acre.  As  a  sad  and 
natural  consequence,  the  shops  don't  let,  while  the  little  tenements  in 
the  alleys  that  remain  are  crowded ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the  example  of 
the  feverish  pawnbroker  who  has  burst  out  in  an  eruption  of  jewellery  and 
art  fabrics,  may  be  speedily  followed  by  other  professors  of  hricabrac. 

Gay's  Trivia^  in  miniature,  must  have  been  manifest  every  hour  in  the 
day  in  Hogarth's  Ci-anbourn  Alley.  Fights  for  the  wall  must  have  taken 
place  between  fops.  Sweeps  and  small  coalmen  must  have  interfered  with 
the  "  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane."  The  beggars  must  liave  swarmed 
here:  the  blind  beggar,  and  the  lame  beggar,  the  stump-in-the-bowl, 
and  the  woman  bent  double:  the  beggar  who  blow  a  trumpet  —  the 
impudent  varlet ! — to  announce  his  destitution  ; — the  beggar  with  a  beard 
like  unto  Belisarius,  the  beggar  wlio  couldn't  cat  cold  meat,  the  beggar 
who  had  been  to  Ireland  and  the  Seven  United  Prt)vinces  —  was  this 
''Philip  in  the  tub"  that  W.  II.  afterwards  drew  ? — the  beggar  in  the  blue 
apron,  the  leathern  cap,  and  the  wen  on  his  forehead,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  so  like  the  late  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremonde,  Governor  of  Duck 
Island ;  not  forget thig  the  beggar  in  the  ragged  red  coat  and  the  black 
patch  over  his  eye,  who  by  his  own  showing  had  been  one  of  the  army 
that  swore  so  terribly  in  Flanders,  and  howled  Tom  D'tlrfey's  song,  '*  The 
Qucene's  old  souldiers,  and  the  ould  souldicrs  of  the  Qucene."  Then  there 
was  the  day  watchman,  who  cried  the  hour  wlu-n  nobody  wanted  to  hear 
it,  and  to  whose  ''half-past  one,"  the  muddy  goo.se  that  waddled  after 
him,  cried  "  quack."  And  tlien  there  nuist  have  been  the  silent  mendicant, 
of  whom  Mr.  Spectator  siiys  (1712),  ''He  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  very 
gravely  receives  the  bounty  of  the  peoj)le  for  no  other  merit  than  the 
homage  due  to  his  manner  of  signifying  to  them  that  he  wants  a  sub- 
sidy." *      Said  I  not  truly  that  the  old  types  wUI  linger  in  the  old  locali- 

*  I  can't  ivsist  the  opportunity  licrc  to  tell  a  stoiy  of  n  Bejipir,  the  more  so,  that 
it  made  nie  lan*rh,  and  was  told  nie  hy  an  Austrian  ollicer ;  and  Austrian  officers  arc 
not  the  nio-t  laug]Ucr-conii)clling  people  in  the  world.  !My  informant  happened  to 
alight  one  day  at  Fome  i>ost  town  in  Italy,  and  was  at  once  8urrc»unded  by  the  usual 
swami  ot  begjj;ai-s,  who,  of  course,  fought  for  the  honour  (and  profit)  of  carrying  liii 
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ties  ?  Wliat  is  tliis  silent  mendicant  but  tlie  "  serious  poor  young  man  " 
we  have  all  aocn  Btaiuling  mute  on  the  edge  of  the  kerb,  his  head  down- 
cast, liis  handa  meekly  folded  before  him,  himself  attired  in  apeckless  but 
shabby  black,  and  a  spotless  though  fniyed  white  neckerchief? 

Mixed  up  among  tlie  beggars,  among  the  costennongers  and  hucksters 
who  lounge  or  bmwl  on  the  jxivement,  undeterred  by  fear  of  baiTOw- 
impounding  policemen  ;  among  the  varlcts  who  have  "  young  lambs  to  sell** 
— they  have  sold  those  sweet  cakes  since  Elizabeth's  time; — ^among  the 
descendants  and  progenitors  of  hundreds  of  "  Tiddy  Dolls,"  and  "  Colly 
Molly  Puffs ;  "  among  l^ailifTs  prowling  for  their  prey,  and  ruffian  cheats 
and  gamesters  from  the  back-waters  of  Covent  Garden  ;  among  the  fellows 
with  hares-and-talwrs,  the  matchsellers,  the  masksollers — for  in  this  incon- 
ceivable ptriod  ladies  and  gentlemen  wanted  vizors  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon — be  it  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  real  "  quality  "  ceased  to  wear 
them  about  the  end  of  William's  reign — among  the  tradesmen,  wigs  awry, 
and  apron-girt,  darting  out  irom  tlieir  sliops  to  swallow  their  matutinal 
pint  of  wine,  or  dnnn  of  strong  waters ;  among  all  this  tohu-lohu,  tliis 
Galimatias  of  small  industries  and  small  vices,  chairmen  come  swaggering 
and  jolting  along  with  the  gilded  sedans  between  poles;  and  lo  !  the  peri- 
wigged, Meclilin-Jaced,  gold-embroidered  beau  hands  out  Belinda,  radiant, 
charming,  powdered,  patched,  fanned,  perfumed,  who  is  come  to  Cranboum 
Alley  to  choose  new  diamonds.  And  more  beaux'  sliins  are  wounded  by 
more  whalebone  petticoats,  and  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  treads  on  Aramanta's 
brocaded  queue ;  and  the  heavens  above  are  almost  shut  out  by  the  great 
projecting,  clattering  signs.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  "  Golden 
Angel,"  kept  by  Ellis  (iambic. 

Mark,  too,  that  Leic(jster  Fields  were  then  as  now  the  favourite  resort 
of  foreigners.  Green  Street,  Bear  Street,  Castle  Street,  Panton  Street, 
formed  a  district  called,  as  was  a  purlieu  in  "Westminster  too,  by  the 
Sanctuary,  **  Petty  France. "  Theodore  Gardelle,  the  murderer,  lived  about 
Leicester  Fields.  Legions  of  high- dried  Mounseers,  not  so  criminal  as  he, 
but  peaceable,  honest,  industrious  folk  enougli,  peered  out  of  the  garret 
windows  of  I'etty  France  with  their  blue,  bristly  gills,  red  nightcaps,  and 
filtliy  indoor  gear.      Tljey   were  id  ways   cooking   hideous   messes,   and 


bii^'jraf^.  Riunlly,  of  courBc,  each  bcgpjnr  took  a  separate  portion  of  the  impedimenta 
— one  a,  liut-liox,  one  an  umbrella,  and  so  on — eg  that  each  would  claim  a  Ecparate 
nrwarcl.  At  the  cxiHiuditurc  of  nnich  pationcc,  and  some  wnall  change,  the  traveller 
had  at  last  paid  eaeh  extortionate  iniix)?tor  that  which  was  not  due  to  hiin  ;  when  there 
ajtiinmehed  a  n'vi-rcnd,  bnt  nijr^^ed-looking  man,  with  a  long  white  beanl,  and  who, 
with  an  indo^mhahlc  I<M)k  of  dirty  dijrnity,  held  out  hi»  liand  like  the  rest.  The 
traveller  hail  remarked  tluit  this  jiatnarch  hiul  stood  alouf  during  the  fM|uabb]c  for  tho 
ln«:pijre,  and  had  moved  neither  hand  nor  loot  in  prct«'ndin;^  to  cam'  it.  Naturally, 
Ufurc  the  traveller  di^bui-sed  mure  coin,  he  brielly  desired  the  man  with  the  white 
iK'iU'l  to  diiiiu-  his  clnim.  'J'Ik*  nj»ly  was,  I  tliink,  incompandile  for  cool  and  dignified 
iiiipiidciiee.  The  juitrianli  dicw  himself  up  to  hi«  full  hei;;lit,  plaoed  his  right  hand 
<jn  hin  breast,  and  in  ««l()w  and  s<^)lemn  aecentu  made  answer  : — "  Ed  amehe  io  somo  stato 
priMemie."    **  I,  too,  was  present  I  '*    Sublhuc  beggar ! 
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made  the  alreadj  ti::"who]f— rr::^  armo-^j-berc-  int<«leiable  witli  garlic  TTicy 
wrotigLt  at  irater-jildiii?.  c^r-ck-inatiiiz.  p:cti -painting,  engiaTjzig  for  book 
illnstrations — althc-'jgb  in  This  d'rTarrment  the  Germans  and  Datch  were 
dangerous  riral*.  A  Tf-rr  {-.vr  (SVli^^**  fr^m  the  mat  Huguenot  ookmj 
in  Sj'itAlficMs  were  f-ilk-wf  sTf  r=.  Tl-^r^  vrero  then  as  now  many  savoury 
tastin?  and  iin?>iavfTirr-'fine:!:n2  Frei.:}i  criiiiarie? ;  and  again,  then  as  now, 
br^me  Frcnrh  wa-'jerv-rnif-n  and  clearrarcherp.  Bnt  the  dwellers  in 
Leicester  Fields  fc]uin«  and  in  Si-ho  were  mainly  Catholics  frequenting  the 
Sardinian  anr»ai>sadcr'.*  chaj«el  in  Duie  Street,  Lincoln's  Izm  Fields.  French 
hairdressers  and  perfumer*  liTel  mostly  under  Corent  Garden  Piazza,  in 
Bow  Street  and  in  Lc»ng  Acre.  Teiy  frw  ccntrired  to  pans  Temple  Bar. 
The  citizens  apj»cared  to  have  as  great  a  hcrrc-r  of  them  as  of  the  players, 
and  so  far  x^  they  could,  ly  law.  banished  them  their  botmds,  rigorously. 
French  dancing,  fencing,  and  posture  masiers.  and  quack  doctors,  lived  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  and  kej»t,  many  of  them,  their  coaches.  Not  a 
few  of  the  grinning,  lanTa'nic  French  ccramunity  were  Fpies  of  the  magnifi- 
cent King  Louis.  Sunday  was  the  Frenchmen's  great  day,  and  the  Mall  in 
St.  James*s  park  tlieir  favourite  resort  and  &shionab]e  promenade.  It 
answered  for  th^m  aU  the  purposes  which  the  c»ld  colonnade  of  the  Quadiant 
was  wont  to  sen-e,  and  which  the  flags  of  Regent  Street  serve  now.  On 
Sunday  the  blue,  brijstly  gills  were  clean  shaven,  the  red  nightcaps  r^laced 
by  full-bottomed  wigs,  superlatively  cm-led  and  powdered.  The  filthy 
indoor  gear  gave  way  to  embroidered  coats  of  gay  colours,  with  prodigious 
cuffd,  and  the  skirts  stiffened  with  buckram.  Lacquer-hilted  swords  stuck 
out  behind  them.  Paste  buckles  glittered  in  their  shoon.  Glass  rings 
bedecked  their  lean  paws.  Thoy  held  their  tr'u^rnc?  beneath  their  arms, 
flourished  their  canes  and  inhaled  their  5nuff  with  the  best  beaux  on  town. 
We  are  apt  to  laugh  at  the  popular  old  caricatures  of  the  French  ^founseer, 
and  think  those  engravings  unkind,  imnatural,  and  overdrawq;  but  just 
shave  mc  this  bearded,  moustached,  braided  and  be- ringed  Jules,  Gustave, 
or  Adolphe  who  comes  swagcrering  to-day  from  the  back  of  Sherrard  Street 
or  Mar}'lebone  Street,  round  by  the  Coimty  Fire  Office  into  Regent  Street; 
shave  me  the  modern  Mounseer  quite  clean,  clap  a  periwig  on  his  head, 
a  chipefXH  hras  beneath  his  arm,  a  sword  by  his  side ;  clothe  his  shrunken 
limbs  in  eighteenth  century  costume ;  or  K'tter,  see  the  French  comedian 
in  Home  old  come^ly  at  the  Fni/h^ais  or  the  Oclcon,  and  you  will  cry  out 
at  once:  "There  is  the  Mounseer  whom  Hogarth,  Gilray,  Bunbury, 
and  Rowlandson  drew."  And  yet  I  owe  an  apology-,  here,  to  the  Moun- 
Hcen* ;  for  it  was  ver}'  likely  some  courteous,  albeit  grimacing  denizen 
of  Petty  France  who  supplied  our  Ilogaith  with  the  necessary  French 
translation  of  the  gold  and  silver  smith  s  style  and  titles  to  engrave  on  his 
shop-card. 

I  am  to  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  for  lingering  long  in  Leicester  Fields.  I 
Khali  have  to  return  to  the  place  often,  for  William  Hogarth  much  affected 
it.  In  Leicester  Fields  he  lived  years  afterwards  when  he  was  celebrated 
and  prosperous.     Where  Pagliano's  Hotel  is  now,  had  he  his  house,  the 
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Bign,  me  "  Golden  Head,"  and  not  the  "  Painter's  Head,"  as  I  have  else- 
where put  it.  There  he  died.  There  his  widow  lived  for  many — many 
years  sifterwards,  always  loving  and  lamenting  the  great  artist  and  good 
man,  her  husband.  It  was  about  Leicester  Fields  too — ^nay,  unless  I 
mistake,  in  Cranbourn  Alley  itself,  that  old  nutcracker-faced  NoUekens 
the  sculptor  pointed  out  William  to  Northcote  the  painter.  "There," 
he  cried,  "  see,  there's  Hogarth."  He  pointed  to  where  stood  a  little 
Btout-faccd  sturdy  man  in  a  sky-blue  coat,  who  was  attentively  watcliinga 
quarrel  between  two  street  boys.  It  was  Mr.  Mulready*s  "Wolf  and  the 
Lamb"  story  a  little  before  its  time.  The  bigger  boy  oppressed  the 
smaller ;  whereupon  Hogarth  patted  the  diminutive  victim  on  the  head, 
and  gave  him  a  coin,  and  said  with  something  like  a  naughty  word  that 
he  wouldn't  stand  it,  if  he  was  the  small  boy :  no,  not  he. 

Seven  years  at  cross-hatch  and  double  cypher.  Seven  years  taming 
and  re-turning  salvers  and  tankards  on  the  leathern  pad,  and  every  month 
and  every  year  wielding  the  graver  and  burnisher  with  greater  strength 
and  dexterity.  What  legions  of  alphabets,  in  double  cypher,  he  must  have 
"drawn  with  great  correctness;"  what  dictionary  loads  of  Latin  and 
Norman-French  mottoes  he  must  have  flourished  beneath  the  coats  of 
arms !  Oh,  the  scutcheons  he  must  have  blazoned  in  the  symbolism  of 
lines !  Blank  for  argent,  dots  for  or,  horizontal  for  azure,  vertical  for  gules, 
close-chequer  for  sable.  The  griffins,  the  lions,  the  dragons,  rampant, 
couchant,  regardant,  langued,  gorged,  he  must  have  drawn  !  The  chevrons, 
the  fesses,  the  sinoples  of  the  first !  He  himself  confesses  that  his  just 
notions  of  natural  history  were  for  a  time  vitiated  by  the  constant  con- 
templation and  delineation  of  these  fabulous  monsters,  and  that  when  he 
was  out  of  his  time  he  was  compelled  to  unlearn  all  his  heraldic  zoology. 
To  the  end  his  dogs  were  very  much  in  the  "  supporter  "  style,  and  the 
horses  in  the  illustrations  in  Hudibras  strongly  resemble  hippogrifTs. 

He  must  have  been  studying,  and  studying  hard,  too,  at  drawi  ng,  from 
tlic  round  and  plane  during  his  'prentice  years.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  had 
a  kind  of  academy  at  liis  own  house  in  1711 ;  but  Sir  James  Thomhill  did 
not  establish  his  till  long  afler  Hogarth  had  left  the  service  of  Ellis  Gamble 
Hogarth  tells  us  that  as  a  boy  he  had  access  to  the  studio  of  a  neigh- 
bouring painter.  Who  may  this  have  been  ?  Francis  Hoffmann  ;  Hubertz ; 
Hulzbei^,  the  warden  of  tlie  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy;  Samuel 
Moore  of  the  Custom  House?  Perhaps  his  earliest  instructor  was 
some  High  Dutch  etcher  of  illustrations  living  eastwards  to  be  near  the 
booksellers  in  Paternoster  Row;  or  perhaps  the  "neighbouring  painter" 
was  an  artist  in  tavern  and  sliop  signs.  Men  of  no  mean  proficiency 
wrought  in  that  humble  but  lucrative  line  of  emblematic  art  in  Anna*s 
"  silver  age." 

That  Hogarth  possessed  considerable  graphic  powers  when  he  engraved 

Ellis  Gamble's  shop-card,  you  have  only  to  glance  at  the  angel  holding 

tlie  palm  above  the  commercial  announcement,  to  be  at  once  convinced. 

This  figure,  however  admirably  poaed  and  draped,  may  have  been  copied 
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from  some  foreign  frontispiece.  The  engraving,  Lowe^'er,  as  an  examine 
of  pure  line,  is  excellent.  We  are  left  to  wonder  whether  it  waa  by 
accident  or  by  design  of  quaint  conceit  that  the  right  hand  of  the  angel 
has  a  finger  too  many. 

Of  Hogarth's  adventures  during  his  apprenticeship,  with  the  single 
exception  of  his  holiday  excursion  to  Highgate,  when  there  waa  a  battle- 
royal  in  a  suburban  public-house,  and  when  he  drew  a  capital  portrait  of 
one  of  the  enraged  combatants,  the  Muse  is  dumb.  He  led,  very  probably, 
the  life  of  ninetecn-twentieths  of  the  London  'prentices  of  that  period : 
only  he  must  have  worked  harder  and  more  zealously  than  the  majority 
of  his  fellows.  Concerning  the  next  epoch  of  his  life  the  Muse  deigns  to 
bo  far  more  explicit,  and,  I  trust,  will  prove  more  eloquent  on  your 
worships'  behalf  I  have  done  with  the  mists  and  fogs  that  envelop  the 
early  part  of  my  hero's  career,  and  shall  be  able  to  trace  it  now  year  by 
year  imtil  his  death. 


abet. 


In  the  simlight : — 
Little  Mab,  the  keeper's  daughter,  singing  by  the  brooklet's  Bide, 
With  her  playmates  singing  carols  of  the  gracious  Easter-tide  ; 
And  the  violet  and  the  primrose  make  sweet  incense  for  the  quire, 
In  the  springlight,  when  the  rosebuds  hide  the  thorns  upon  the  briar. 

n. 

In  the  lamplight : — 
With  a  proud  defiant  beauty,  Mab,  the  fidlen,  flaunts  along, 
Speaking  sin's  words,  wildly  laughing,  she  who  sang  that  Paschal  soog, 
And  a  mother  lies  a-dying  in  the  cottage  far  away. 
And  a  father  cries  to  Heaven,  "  Thou  hast  said,  *  /  will  reptfi/,*  *• 

In  the  moonlight : — 
By  the  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  Mabel,  where  her  mother  slcopfs 
Like  the  tearful  saint  of  Magdala,  an  Easter  vigil  keeps  : — 
There,  trailing  ci-uel  thorns,  storm-drenched,  plaining  with  piteous  bleat, 
The  lost  lamb  (so  her  mother  prayed)  and  the  Good  Shepherd  meet. 

S.  R.  li. 


S^indm  in  ^nrnnl  $ift 


"  Antbentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  evcr-during  power, 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation." — The  Excussion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  ^rden  wall,  and  its  traces  of  past  life — Not  a  breath  perishes — A  bit  of  dry  moss 
and  its  inhabitants — The  **  Wheel-bearers  " — Resuscitation  of  Rotifers  :  drowned 
into  life — Current  belief  that  animals  can  bo  revived  after  complete  desiccation — 
Experiments  contradicting  tlio  belief— Spallanzani's  testimony — ^Vaiue  of  biology 
ns  a  means  of  culture — Classification  of  animals  :  the  five  great  types — Criticism  oi 
Cuvier's  arrangement. 

Pleasant,  both  to  eye  and  mind,  is  an  old  garden  wall,  dark  with  age, 
gray  with  lichens,  green  with  mosses  of  beautiful  hues  and  fairy  elegance 
of  form :  a  wall  shutting  in  some  sequestered  home,  far  from  **  the  din  of 
murmurous  cities  vast :  "  a  home  where,  as  we  fondly,  foolishly  think. 
Life  must  needs  throb  placidly,  and  all  its  tragedies  and  pettmesses  be 
unknown.  As  we  pass  alongside  this  wall,  the  sight  of  the  overhanging 
branches  suggests  an  image  of  some  charming  nook ;  or  our  thoughts 
wander  about  the  wall  itself,  calling  up  the  years  during  which  it  has 
been  warmed  by  the  sun,  chilled  by  the  night  airs  and  the  dews,  and 
dashed  against  by  the  wild  winds  of  March :  all  of  which  have  made  it 
quite  another  wall  from  what  it  was  when  the  trowel  first  settled  its 
bricks.  The  old  wall  has  a  past,  a  life,  a  story ;  as  Wordsworth  finely 
says  of  the  mountain,  it  is  **  familiar  with  forgotten  years."  Not  only 
are  there  obvious  traces  of  age  in  the  crumbling  mortar  and  the  battered 
brick,  but  there  are  traces,  not  obvious,  except  to  the  inner  eye,  left  by 
every  ray  of  light,  every  raindrop,  every  gust.  Nothing  perishes.  In 
the  wondrous  metamorphosis  momently  going  on  everywhere  in  the 
imiverse,  there  is  change,  but  no  loss. 

Lest  you  should  imagine  this  to  be  poetry,  and  not  science,  I  will 
touch  on  the  evidence  that  every  beam  of  light,  or  every  breath  of  air| 
which  fiills  upon  an  object,  permanently  affects  it.  In  photography  wa 
see  the  effect  of  light  very  strikingly  exhibited ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
object  that  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  light  acts  upon  an  iodized 
surface.  Yet  in  truth  light  acts  upon,  and  more  or  less  alters,  the  struo- 
ture  of  every  object  on  which  it  falls.  Nor  is  this  all.  K  a  wafer  be  laid 
on  a  8ur&ce  of  polished  metal,  which  is  then  breathed  upon,  and  if,  when 
the  moisture  of  the  breath  has  evaporated,  tlie  wafer  be  shaken  off,  we 
sliall  find  that  the  whole  polished  surface  is  not  as  it  was  before,  altliougfa 
our  senses  can  detect  no  difference ;  for  if  we  breathe  again  upon  it,  the 
siu-faco  will  be  moist  everywhere  except  on  the  spot  previously  sheltered 
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by  the  wafer,  which  will  now  appear  as  a  spectral  image  on  the  snrfiioe. 
Again  and  again  we  breathe,  and  the  moisture  evaporates,  but  still  the 
spectral  wafer  reappears.  This  experiment  succeeds  after  a  lapse  of  manj 
months,  if  the  metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where  its  surface  cannot  be 
disturbed.  If  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  key  has  been  laid,  be  exposed 
for  some  minutes  to  the  sunshine,  and  then  instantaneously  viewed  in  the 
dark,  the  key  being  removed,  a  fading  spectre  of  the  key  will  be  visible. 
Let  this  paper  be  put  aside  for  many  months  where  nothing  can  disturb 
it,  and  then  in  darkness  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  hot  metal,  the  spectre  of  the 
key  will  again  appear.  In  the  case  of  bodies  more  highly  phosphorescent 
than  paper,  the  spectres  of  many  different  objects  which  may  have  been 
laid  on  in  succession  will,  on  warming,  emerge  in  their  proper  order.* 

This  is  equally  true  of  our  bodies,  and  our  minds.  We  are  involved 
in  the  universal  metamorphosis.  Nothing  leaves  us  wholly  as  it  found  us. 
Every  man  we  meet,  every  book  we  read,  every  picture  or  landscape  we 
see,  every  word  or  tone  we  hear,  mingles  with  our  being  and  modifies  it. 
There  are  cases  on  record  of  ignorant  women,  in  states  of  insanity, 
uttering  Greek  and  Hebrew  phrases,  which  in  past  years  they  had  heard 
their  masters  utter,  without  of  course  comprehending  them.  These  tones 
had  long-  been  forgotten :  the  traces  were  so  feint  that  \mder  ordinary 
conditions  they  were  invisible;  but  the  traces  were  there,  and  in  the 
intense  light  of  cerebral  excitement  they  started  into  prominence,  just  as 
the  spectral  image  of  the  key  started  into  sight  on  the*application  of  heat. 
It  is  thus  with  all  the  influences  to  which  we  are  subjected. 

If  a  garden  wall  can  lead  oiu*  vagabond  thoughts  into  such  speculations 
as  these,  surely  it  may  also  furnish  us  with  matter  for  our  Studies  in 
Animal  Life  ?  Those  patches  of  moss  must  be  colonies.  Suppose  we 
examine  them  ?  I  pull  away  a  small  bit,  which  is  so  dry  that  the  dust 
crumbles  at  a  touch ;  this  may  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper — dirt  and 
all — and  carried  home.     Get  the  microscope  ready,  and  now  attend. 

I  moisten  a  fragment  of  this  moss  with  distilled  water.  Any  water  will 
do  as  well,  but  the  use  of  distilled  water  prevents  your  supposing  that  the 
animals  you  are  about  to  watch  were  brought  in  it,  and  were  not  already 
in  the  moss.  I  now  squeeze  the  bit  between  my  fingers,  and  a  drop  of 
the  contained  water — somewhat  turbid  with  dirt — faUs  on  the  glass  slide, 
which  we  may  now  put  on  the  microscope  stage.  A  rapid  survey  assures 
us  tliat  there  is  no  animal  visible.  The  moss  is  squeezed  again;  and  this 
time  little  yellowish  bodies  of  an  irregular  oval  are  noticeable  among  the 
particles  of  dui<t  and  moss.  AVatch  one  of  these,  and  presently  you 
will  observe  a  slow  bulging  at  one  end,  and  then  a  bulging  at 
the  other  end.  The  oval  has  elongated  itself  into  a  form  not 
unlike  that  of  a  fat  caterpillar,  except  that  there  is  a  tapering  at  one 
end.  Now  a  forked  tail  is  visible;  this  fixes  on  to  the  glass,  while 
the  body  sways  to  and  fro.     Now  the  head  is  drawn  in — as  if  it  were 

•  Diuri^  :  Human  Ph^ioiogy,  p.  288, 
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swallowed — and,  suddonly,  in  its  place  are  unfolded  two  broad  membranes, 
having  each  a  circle  of  waving  cilia.  The  lifeless  oval  has  become  a  living 
animal  I  I'ou  have  assisted  at  a  resuscitation,  not  from  death  by  drown- 
ing, but  by  drying :  the  animal  has  been  drowned  into  life !  The 
imfolded  membranes,  with  their  cilia,  have  so  much  the  appearance  of 
wheels  that  the  name  of  "  Wlieel-bearer "  {Eotifera)  or  "  Wheel  Ani- 
malcule "  has  been  given  to  the  animal. 

The  Rotifera  (also— and   more  correctly — called  Rotatoria)  form  an 
interesting  study.     Let  us  glance  at  their  organization  : — 

Fig.  16. 


RoTxr£ii  VrLGARis.  A,  vith  the  wheels  drawn  in  (at  c).  B,  irith  wheels  expanded ;  &,  eye  spots ; 
r,  jaws  and  teeth  ;  /,  alimentary  canal ;  if,  tmhryo ;  h,  enibryo  further  devel<^ ;  t,  water-Tascalur 
system ;  k,  Tcnt. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  Rotifers,  varying  very  materially  in 
size  and  shape ;  the  males,  as  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  being  more 
imperfectly  organized  than  tlie  females.  They  may  be  seen  either  swim- 
ming rapidly  through  the  water  by  means  of  the  vibratile  cilia  called 
"  wheels,"  because  the  optical  effect  is  very  much  that  of  a  toothed- wheel; 
or  crawling  along  the  side  of  the  glass,  fastening  to  it  by  the  head,  and 
then  curving  the  body  till  the  tail  is  brought  up  to  the  spot,  which  is  then 
fastened  on  by  the  tail,  and  the  head  is  set  free.  They  may  also  be  seen 
fastened  to  a  weed,  or  the  glass,  by  the  tail,  tlie  body  waving  to  and  fro,  or 
thrusting  itself  straight  out,  and  setting  the  wheels  in  active  motion.  In 
tliis  attitude  tlie  aspect  of  the  jaws  is  very  striking.  Leuwenhoek  mis- 
took it  for  tlie  pulsation  of  a  heart,  which  its  incessant  rhythm  much 
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resembles.  The  tail,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  hare  a  wngnlar 
power  of  being  drawii  out,  or  drawn  in,  like  the  tube  of  a  telesoope. 
There  is  sometimes  a  shell,  or  carapace,  but  often  the  body  is  ooTered  only 
with  a  smooth  firm  skin,  which,  however,  presents  decided  indicationB  of 
being  s^mented. 

The  first  person  who  described  these  Rotifers  was  the  excellent  old  Lcu- 
wenhoek ;  ♦  and  his  animals  were  got  from  the  gutter  of  a  house-top. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  minutely  studied,  and  have  been  shown  to  be, 
not  Infusoria,  as  Ehrenberg  imagined,  but  CruBtacea.f  Your  attention  is 
requested  to  the  one  point  whicli  has  most  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of 
these  creatures — their  power  of  resuscitation.  Leuwenhoek  described — 
what  you  have  just  witnessed,  namely — the  slow  resuscitation  of  the  animal 
(which  seemed  as  dry  as  dust,  and  might  have  been  blown  about  like  any 
particle  of  dust,)  directly  a  little  moisture  was  brought  to  it.  Spallanzani 
startled  the  world  with  the  announcement  that  this  process  of  diying  and 
moistening— of  killing  and  reviving— coidd  be  repeated  fifteen  times  in 
saccession;  so  that  the  Kotifer,  whose  natural  term  of  life  is  about 
eighteen  days,  might,  it  was  said,  be  dried  and  kept  for  years,  and  at  any 
time  revived  by  moisture.  That  which  seems  now  no  better  than  a  grain 
of  dust  will  suddenly  awaken  to  the  energetic  life  of  a  complex  o]*ganism, 
and  may  again  be  made  as  dust  by  evaporation  of  the  water. 

This  is  very  marvellous :  so  ma^^'cllous  that  a  mind,  trained  in  the 
cultivated  caution  of  science,  will  demand  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
based.  Two  months  ago  I  should  have  dismissed  the  doubt  with  the 
assurance  that  the  evidence  was  ample  and  rigoroui,  and  the  fact  indis- 
putable. For  not  only  had  the  fact  been  confirmed  by  the  united 
experience  of  several  investigators  :  it  had  stood  the  test  of  very  severe 
experiment.  Thus  in  1842,  ^I.  Doy^re  published  experiments  which 
seemed  to  place  it  beyond  scepticism.  Under  the  air-pump  he  set  some 
moss,  together  with  vessels  containing  suli)huric  acid,  which  would  absorb 
cveiy  trace  of  moisture.  After  leaving  the  moss  thus  for  a  week,  he 
removed  it  into  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  was  raised  to  300° 
Fahrenheit.  Yet  even  this  treatment  did  not  prevent  the  animals  from 
resuscitating  when  water  was  added. 

In  presence  of  testimony  like  this,  doubt  will  seem  next  to  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  my  o^vn  experiments  leave  me  no  choice  but  to  doubt. 
Not  having  witnessed  M.  Doyere\s  experiment,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
wherein  its  fallacy  lies;  but  that  there  is  a  fallacy,  seems  to  me  capable  of 
decisive  proof.  In  M.  Pouchet's  recent  work  J  I  first  read  a  distinct  denial 
of  the  pretended  resuscitation  of  the  Rotifers ;    this  denial  was  the  more 

♦  Leuwenhoek  :  Select  Works,  ii.  p.  210.  His  figures,  however,  are  very  incorrect 
t  Sec  Letdio  :   Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  sysiemattsche  SteUung  der  Raderthiere,  in 

SlEBOLD  und  KdLUK£B*s  Zcitschrifty  vi.,  and  Ucber  Hydatina  Senta,  in  MiJLLEa't 

Archiv:  1857. 

J  PoccHKT  :  HiUroginiCf  ou  Traits  de  la  Generation  SporAanie,  1869,  p.  453, 
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startling  to  me,  because  I  had  mysell'  often  wiLnesaed  the  reawakening  of 
these  diied  aaimak.  Neverihtileiis^  whenever  a  doubt  is  faiily  started,  we 
have  not  done  justice  to  it  until  we  have  brought  it  to  the  test  of  e:tperi- 
mcnt;  accordingly  I  tested  tliis,  and  quickly  cjune  upon  what  seems  to 
me  the  source  of  the  general  misconception.  Day  al\er  day  experiments 
were  repeated,  varied,  and  c^mtroUed,  and  with  results  bo  unvarying  that 
lieutation  vaniahed ;  and  as  gome  of  these  experimenta  are  of  extreme 
simplicity,  you  may  verify  what  I  aay  with  little  trouble.  Squeeze  a 
drop  from  the  moss,  ticking  care  that  there  is  scarcely  any  dirt  in  it ; 
and,  having  ascertained  that  it  contains  Rotifers,  or  TardigradeSi*  alive 
and  moving,  place  the  glaaa-ahde  under  a  bell-gla,^,  to  sliield  it  from 
currents  of  air,  and  there  allow  the  water  to  evaporate  alowly,  but 
completely,  by  meana  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  sulphuric  acid,  placed 
tmder  the  bell-glass  j  or,  what  is  still  eimpler,  place  a  slide  with  the 
live  animak  on  the  mantelpiece  when  a  fire  is  burning  in  the 
grate.  Jf  on  the  day  following  you  examine  this  perfectly  dry  glaaa,  you 
will  see  the  contracted  bodies  of  the  liotifers,  presenting  the  aspect  of 
yellowish  oval  bodies ;  but  attempt  to  re*su»citate  them  hy  the  addition 
of  a  little  fi-esh  water,  and  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  revive,  as  they 
revived  when  dried  in  the  moss  i  they  sometimea  swell  aUttle,  andelongat^^ 
themselves,  and  you  imagine  this  is  a  commencement  of  resoscitatlon ;  but 
continue  watching  for  two  or  three  days,  and  you  will  find  it  goes  no 
further.  Never  do  these  oval  bodies  become  active  crawling  Eotifera^ 
never  do  they  expand  their  whceb,  and  set  the  oaaophogus  at  work.  No  ; 
the  Rotifer  once  dried  is  dead,  and  dead  for  ever. 

But  if,  like  a  cautious  experimenter,  you  vary  and  control  the  experi- 

nent,  and  beside  the  ghws-slide  pJace  a  watch-glass  containing  Kotifera 

^itU  dirt,  or  moss,  you  w^ill  find  that  the  addition  of  water  to  the  contents 

of  the  watch-glass  w^ill  often  {not  always)  revive  the  animals.     Wliat  you 

ijsannot  effect  on  a  glass-slide  without  dirt,  or  with  very  little,  you  easily 

[feet  in  a  watch-glass  with  dirt,  or  moss;  and  if  you  give  due  attention  you 

rill  find  that  in  each  case  the  result  di^pends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  dirt. 
TAnd  this  leads  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  mystery  ;  tliis  recon- 
ciles the  conflict bg  statements.     The  reason  why  Eotiiers  ever  revive  is, 
^because  they  have  not  been  drtiid — they  have  not  lost  by  evaporation  that 
ftU  quantity  of  water  which  forms  «/i  inteffral  constituent  of  their  tissues; 
ttd  it  is  the  presence  of  dirt,  or  moss,  which  prevents  this  complete  cnrapo- 
'ration»    No  one,  I  supjiosei  behevcs  that  the  liotifer  actually  revives  after 

once  being  dead.     If  it  has  a  power  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  suspended 

^^imatioti,  like  that  of  a  frozen  iiog,  it  can  do  so  only  on  the  condition 

tltat  its  organism  is  not  destroyed  ;  and  destroyed  it  would  be,  if  the  water 

•  The    Ttirditfrnde,  or  microscopic    Sktkf  belongs  to  the  order  of  Araeknida, 

,  If  ooctsionsfly  fmitid  in  moFs,  Mngnrttit  ponds,  &l\    I  Iirvc  only  met  with  four 

in  nil  my  invfsHgntioni,  und  they  were  al!  foiimd  in  moss.     Bpallaneawi 

IjiwcnliCil  fljid  figured  it  (\cry  Iwlly),  sml  M.  Doyehk  tms  givcu  s  iblkr  description  ia 

>  the  Annales  dis  Science*,  2nd  series,  roU.  xiv,  xvii.  and  zviii. 
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Wf=r«6  Tr^^^.Trfi  ir-.ti  ir-!  rL**wa :  a:r.  straca*  £3  h  mar  se«iD,  water 
Li  rxc  an  •r-^y.j.i.  -f.  -t;:  i  •j:i,o.-i*ff '  •if^m^'.^t  cr*  ••rsty  tissae:  and  tfcii 
oa.-r*f.c  :. :  r-:c".x:>=ti  ■.i;^.:.'  m.::  t — i:  ;ai:':[:^7  l»r  r»:jLiC€<ll:j  n'tal proce^^^. 
Etctv  ..cr:  who  Lw  zLaif**  =i:ir:':*a:T:':  prerararioci  muit  be  aware  that 
wLeri  cEice  a  :L=.-;i»i  L-  •ir??-:carei-  i-  I*  «ct.n»=ti:  ic  will  not  recoTer  its 
form  a=.'i  pfiprrtirs  rn  i.?  apzii-arim  ce'  wa:rr:  t»5caTise  the  water  waa 
not  criidiuL^/  w-irkcii  ii.:o  lie  we*:-  rj  a  mere  rrci?ess  cf  imbibition — ^like 
wajisr  in  a  »p«-r.je — bu:  ct  a  m«:  l-rf:r.'ar  pr»:«:«i?  'if  adAznilaricn.  like  albumen 
ia  a  ma*cLe-  TlerefSjiv,  I  sij.  t2ia:  •ies'jca::^::  L*  n^jceasarily  death ;  and 
the  liLzliKT  which  nrviTrs?  c^r^zjiz  Lar.*  'ri-een  diaft^sited.  Thia  being  granted, 
we  have  crJv  t'-.  ask.  WLa:  rrevr:r.wir.e  R-- :hrr  ir«. m  l-ecomiag  oomplettly 
dried?  Exjirrlmenc  aLow-i  izj^z  ::  is  ::.e  rrewnce  cf  dirt,  or  mo^^ 
which  dees  thiaw  The  wbile  niarr-r]  •::"  ih*:  Kctiftr*  resuscitation,  the^^^• 
fore,  amount.^  tc  tLLs  : — ciia:  if  the  wa:er  in.  which  it  lire*  be  evaporatedf 
the  animal  pa&^es  int<:  a  stare  cf  sTL-^rrndei  asima::<:n.  and  remains  so,  as 
kng  as  its  otcn  iraUr  is  prctrcted  trtni  evajc ration. 

I  am  aware  that  ihii  is  n-::  easilj  to  bv  rvrOT-nciled  with  31.  Doyere'a 
experiments,  since  the  appLxcacion  cf  a  temr^ratiire  so  high  as  300°  Fahr. 
(nearly  a  hundred  degret^s  ar<.T€  IcLIing  water  j  mnst,  one  wonid  imagine, 
have  completely  dtsiccated  the  an:n:a!«,  in  ?r:te  c  f  any  amoimt  of  protecting 
dirt.  It  is  pc-!!sib!e  that  M.  Dtyere  may  Lave  mistaken  that  previously- 
noted  swelling-up  of  the  Kxiics,  on  the  application  of  water,  for  a  return 
to  vital  activity.  If  not,  I  am  at  a  k-ss  to  explain  the  contradiction  ;  for 
certainly  in  my  experience  a  nmoh  more  moderate  desiccation — namely, 
that  obtained  by  simple  evaporation  over  a  mantelpiece,  or  under  a  large 
bell-glass — alica>/s  destroyed  the  animals,  il'  little  or  no  dirt  were  present. 

The  subject  has  recently  l-oti-n  brouglit  K-fore  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  Davaine,  whose  exj<rini».nts*  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  Kotifurs  which  habitually  live  in  ponds  will  not  revive  after 
desiccation  :  whereas  thc».se  which  live  in  nio,'*s  always  do  so.  I  believe 
the  explanation  to  be  this  :  the  Kotil'ers  living  in  pK)nd3  are  dried  with- 
out any  protecting  dirt,  or  moK«,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  do  not 
revive. 

After  having  satisfied  myself  on  this  pf»int,  I  did  what  perhaps  would 
have  saved  me  some  trouV>le  if  thought  of  betbre.  I  tc»ok  down  Spallanzani, 
and  read  his  account  of  his  celebrated  experiments.  To  my  surprise  end 
satisfaction,  it  appeared  that  he  d  accurately  obsen-ed  the  same  facts, 
but  ciu-iously  nnssed  their  real  significance.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
the  following  passage :  "  But  there  is  one  condition  indispensable  to  the 
resurrection  of  w^hecl- animals  :  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  sliould 
be  a  certain  qiuintity  of  sand ;  without  it  they  will  not  revive.  One  day 
I  had  two  wheel-animals  traversing  a  drop  of  water  about  to  evaporate, 
which  contained  very  little  sand.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  evapo- 
ration they  were   dry  and  motionless.     I  moistened  them  with  water  to 


Davaixe  ill  AnnaU'8  dcs  Sciences  Naturelies,  1858,  x.  p.  335. 
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revive  them ;  but  in  vain,  notwithstanding  that  thej  were  immersed  in 
water  many  hours.  Their  members  swelled  to  thrice  the  original  size, 
but  they  remained  motionless.  To  ascertain  whether  the  fact  was  acci- 
dental, I  spread  a  portion  of  sand,  containing  animals,  on  a  glass  slide, 
and  waited  till  it  became  dry  in  order  to  wet  it  anew.  The  sand  was 
carelessly  scattered  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  be  a  thin  covering  on  some  parts, 
and  on  others  in  a  very  small  quantity :  here  the  animals  did  not  revive : 
but  all  that  were  in  those  parts  with  abundance  of  sand  revived,"  •  He 
further  says  that  if  sand  be  spread  out  in  considerable  quantities  in  some 
places,  much  less  in  others,  and  very  Little  in  the  rest,  on  moistening  it  the 
revived  animals  wiU  be  numerous  in  the  first,  less  niunerous  in  the  secondi 
and  none  at  all  in  the  third. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  observations  so  precise  as  these  should 
have  for  many  years  passed  unregarded,  and  not  led  to  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery.  Perhaps  an  inherent  love  of  the  marvellous  made 
men  greedily  accept  the  idea  of  resuscitation,  and  indisposed  them  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  it.  Spallanzani's  own  attempt  is  certainly  not 
felicitous.  He  supposes  that  the  dust  prevents  the  lacerating  influence  of 
the  air  from  irritating  and  injuring  the  animals.  And  this  explanation  is 
accepted  by  his  Translator. 

[Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  in  type,  M.  Gavarret  has  published 
(Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1859,  xi.  p.  315)  the  account  of  his 
experiments  on  Rotifers  and  Tardigrades,  in  which  he  foxmd  that  after 
subjecting  the  moss  to  a  desiccation  the  most  complete  according  to  our 
present  means,  the  animals  revived  after  twenty-four  hours'  immersion  of 
the  moss  in  water.  This  result  seems  flatly  to  contradict  the  result  I 
arrived  at ;  but  only  seems  to  contradict  it,  for  in  my  experiments  the 
animals,  not  the  moss,  were  subjected  to  desiccation.  Nevertheless,  I 
confess  that  my  confidence  was  shaken  by  experiments  so  precise,  and 
performed  by  so  distinguished  an  investigator,  and  I  once  more  resumed 
the  experiments,  feeling  persuaded  that  the  detection  of  the  fidlacy, 
wherever  it  might  be,  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble.  The  results  of 
these  controlling  experiments  are  all  I  can  find  room  for  here  '.—Whenever 
the  animals  were  completely  separated  from  the  dirt,  they  perished ;  in  two 
cases  there  was  a  very  little  dirt — ^a  mere  film,  so  to  speak — ^in  the  watch- 
glass,  and  glass-cell,  and  this,  slight  as  it  was,  sufficed  to  protect  two  out 
of  eight,  and  three  out  of  ten  Rotifers,  which  revived  on  the  second  day ; 
the  others  did  not  revive  even  on  the  third  day  after  their  immersion. 
In  one  instance,  a  thin  covering-glass  was  placed  over  the  water  on  the 
slide,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water  seemed  complete,  yet  this  glass- 
cover  sufficed  to  protect  a  Rotifer,  which  revived  in  three  hours. 

If  we  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  by  M.  Davaine,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  when  the  desiccation  of 

*  Spallanzani:   Tracts  on  the  Natural   HUtory   of  AnimaU  and  Veyetabka : 
Translated  by  DaljcU,  ii.  p.  129. 
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the  Rotifera  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  moi^  or 
of  dirt — between  the  particles  of  which  they  find  shelter — that  tfaej 
revive  on  the  application  of  water.  And  even  in  the  severe  ezperimenta 
of  M.  Doy^re  and  M.  Gavarret,  some  of  the  animals  mua#  have  been  thus 
protected  ;  and  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although 
some  animals  revived,  others  always  perished.  But  if  the  oi^ganization  of 
the  Rotifer,  or  Tardigrade,  is  such  that  it  can  withstand  deaiooation — i£ 
it  only  needs  the  fresh  applications  of  moisture  to  restore  its  activity — 
all,  or  almost  all,  the  animals  experimented  on  ought  to  revive  ;  and  the 
&Gt  that  only  some  revive  leads  us  to  suspect  that  these  have  not  been 
desiccated — ^a  suspicion  which  is  warranted  by  direct  experiments.  I 
believe,  then,  that  tlie  discrepancy  amounts  to  this :  investigators  wlio 
have  desiccated  the  moss  containing  animftlg^  find  some  of  the  animals 
revive  on  the  application  of  moisture  ;  but  those  who  desiccate  the  animals 
themselves,  will  find  no  instances  of  revival.] 

The  time  spent  on  these  Rotifers  will  not  have  been  misspent  if  it  has 
taught  us  the  necessity  of  caution  in  all  experimental  inquiries.  Although 
Experiment  is  valuable — ^nay,  indispensable — as  a  means  of  interrogating 
Nature,  it  is  constantly  liable  to  mislead  us  into  the  idea  that  we 
have  rightly  interrogated,  and  rightly  interpreted  the  replies ;  and  this 
danger  arises  from  the  complexity  of  the  cases  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
and  our  proneness  to  overlook,  or  disregard,  some  seemingly  trifling  con- 
dition— a  trifle  which  may  turn  out  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  one 
reason  why  the  study  of  Science  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  culture,  over 
and  above  its  own  immediate  objects,  is  that  in  it  the  mind  learns  to 
iubmit  to  realities,  instead  of  thrusting  its  figments  in  the  place  of  realities 
— eudcavours  to  ascertain  accurately  what  the  order  of  Nature  1*5,  and  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  or  might  be.  The  one  reason  why,  of  all  sciences. 
Biology  is  pre-eminent  as  a  means  of  culture,  is,  tliat  o^ving  to  the  great 
complexity  of  all  the  cases  it  investigates,  it  familiarizes  the  mind  with 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  all  the  conditions,  and  it  thus  keeps  the  mind 
alert.  It  cultivates  caution,  which,  considering  the  tendency  there  is  in 
men  to  **  anticipate  Nature,"  is  a  mental  tonic  of  inestimable  worth.  I 
am  fiir  fi-om  asserting  that  biologists  are  more  accurate  reasoncrs  than  other 
men ;  indeed,  the  mass  of  crude  hypothesis  which  passes  unchallenged  by 
them,  is  against  such  an  idea.  But  whether  its  advantages  be  used  or 
neglected,  the  truth  nevertheless  is,  that  Biology,  from  the  complexity  of 
its  problems,  and  the  necessity  of  incessant  verification  of  its  details,  oflers 
greater  advantages  for  culture  than  any  other  branch  of  science. 

I  have  once  or  t^^^ce  mentioned  the  words  Mollusc  and  Crustacean, 
to  which  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  language  of  Natural  History  will 
have  attached  but  vague  ideas ;  and  although  I  wanted  to  explain  these, 
and  convey  a  distinct  conception  of  the  general  facts  of  Classification,  it 
would  have  then  been  too  great  an  interruption.  So  I  will  here  make  an 
opportunity,  and  finish  the  chapter  with  an  indication  of  the  five  Types,  or 
plans  of  structure,  under  one  of  which  every  animal  is  ckssed.     Without 
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;  .leivdill  iOWCei  you  discern  at  once  wlictber  tlie  book  before  you 
JHlMllflifi  fkbjsical,  clieinicaJ,  botanical,  or  phvftiologicaL  In  like 
manner,  without  being  versed  in  Natural  Hi-itorj,  you  ougbt  to  know 
whether  the  animal  before  you  belongs  to  the  Vertebrata,  MoUusca, 
Ardciilata,  Eadiata,  or  Protozoa. 

A  glaoce  at  the  contents  of  our  glaaa  vasea  will  yield  ub  samples  of 
mck  of  these  five  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom*  We  begin  with  tliia 
Trhon.   It  is  a  representative  of  the  Vebtebrate  division,  or  sub-kingdom. 


'-^ii/^^B^^^ 


Xiu  Twnmt,  or  WATint-Ksirr. 

You  kave   merely   to  remember  that   it   posaesBCd  a  backbone  and  an 

internal  akeleton^  and  jou  will  at  once  recc^izc  the  cardinal  character 

which  makea  thia  Triton  range  undt^  the  same  general  head  as  meUf 

elephanta,  whales^  bird^,  ropiile;a,  or  fishes.     All  these,  in  spite  of  their 

manifold  differences,  have  tliis  one  chai-acter  in   common : — they  are  all 

^backboned;    they  have  all    an    internal    skeleton;    tliey  are  all    formed 

according  to  one  general  type.     In  all  vertebrate  animak  the  skeleton  ia 

found  to  be  identical  in  plan.    Ever)'  bone  in  the  body  of  a  trtton  haa  its 

corrCBponding  bone  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  a  mouse ;  and  every  bone 

kprctcnrcg  the  same  connection  with  otlici'  bones,  no  matter  how  unlike 

ay  be  the  various  limba  in  which  we  detect  ita  presence*     Thus,  widely 

,  fts  the  arm  of  a  man  diners  from  the  fin  of  a  whale,  or  the  wing  of  a  bird, 

i  or  tJie  wing  of  a  bat,  or  the  log  of  a  horse,  the  same  number  of  hones,  and 

^iLe  aiiiue  connections  of  the  bones,  are  found  in  each,      A  fm  is  one 

^inodified  form  of  the  typical  hmb;  an  ami  la  another;  a  wing  another. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  limbs,  is  also  true  of  all  the  organs ;  and  it  is 

on  this  ground  tliat  we  speak  of  the  vertebral©  typ^.     From  fish  to  man 

coe  oommon  phin  of  structure  prevails;  and  the  preaence  of  a  backbone  ia 

tiM  index  by  which  to  recognize  this  plan. 
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The  Triton  hns  been  wrigi^liiig  grotesquely  in  our  ^msp  while  we  1 
nunde  him  onr  text^  and,  now  he  is  restored  to  his  rase,  plunges  to  the 
bottom  with  great  Batisfkction  at  his  escape*  Thla  water-anail^  omwiiDg 
ilowty  up  the  tide  of  the  rase,  and  cleaning  it  of  the  green  growth  of 
niaoaoopic  plants,  which  he  devoura,  shall  be  our  repreaentatiYe  of  the 
Mcood  greftt  diTision — the  Mollusca.  I  cannot  soggeak  any  obTiom 
charscter  so  diMinctiye  as  a  backbone,  by  which  the  word  MaUiiac  Aki^  al 
ODoe  call  up  an  idea  of  the  type  which  preyails  in  the  gronp.  It  woii\  do 
to  say  "ehell-Esliy"  because  many  moUnscs  have  no  ahellst  and  many 
animals  wliich  have  shells  are  not  molluscs.  The  name  was  originally 
bestowed  on  account  of  the  aofbiesa  of  the  animals.  But  they  are  not 
softer  than  worms,  and  much  leas  so  than  jelly-fiah.  You  may  know  that 
maila  and  slugs,  oysters  and  cuttlefish,  nre  molluscs ;  but  if  you  want 
some  one  character  by  which  the  type  may  be  remembered,  you  must  fix 
on  the  imperfect  symmetry  of  the  mollusc^s  organs.  I  aay  imperfect 
symmetry^  because  it  is  an  error,  though  a  common  one,  to  ipeak  of  the 
mollufic'K  body  not  being  bilateral — that  is  to  say,  of  its  not  being  com- 
posed of  two  symmetrical  halves.  A  vertebrate  animal  may  be  divided 
lengthwise,  and  each  half  will  closely  resemble  the  other ;  the  backbone 
forms,  as  it  were,  an  axis,  on  either  side  of  which  the  organs  ai^  disposed ; 
but  the  mollusc  is  said  to  hare  no  such  axis,  no  such  symmetry,  I  admit 
the  abBence  of  an  axia^  but  I  deny  the  total  absence  of  symmetry.  Many 
of  its  organs  are  as  symmetrical  fus  those  of  a  vertebrate  animal — i.f.  the 
eyefl,  the  fuelerR,  ihe  jaws — ^and  the  giLis  in  Cuttlefish,  Eolids,  and  Ptero- 
pods ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  organs  in  the  vertebrate  animal  are 
as  tffisymmetrical  as  any  of  tliose  in  the  mollusc,  i.e.  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  stomach,  and  intcj§tines.*  Aa  regards  bilateral  stnicturej  there* 
fore,  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree*  The  vertebnite  animal  is  not  entirely 
symmetrical,  nor  h  the  mollusc  entirely  unsjTnmetrical.  But  there  is  a 
charactoriatic  disposition  of  the  nerroua  system  peculiar  to  molluscs:  it 
neither  forms  an  axis  for  the  body — as  it  does  in  the  Vertebrata  and 
Articulata — nor  a  centre^-BB  it  does  in  the  Radiata — ^^but  is  altogether 
irregular  and  unsymmetrical.  This  will  be  iiitelhgible  from  the  following 
diagram  of  the  nervous  systems  of  a  ^lollusc  and  an  insect,  with  wliich 
that  of  a  Star- fish  may  be  comp.ired  (Fig,  18).  Here  you  perceive  how 
tlje  non^ouR  centres,  and  tlie  nerves  which  issue  from  them,  are  irregularly 
disposed  in  the  molluHCft,  and  symmetrically  in  the  insect. 

But  the  recognition  of  a  mollusc  will  be  easier  when  you  have  learned 
to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  the  Articct.ata,  forming  the  third  great 
division^ — the  tliird  animal  T^-pe.  Of  thew*,  our  vases  present  numerous 
representativeB  :  prawns,  beetles,  water-spiders,  insect -larvos,  entomostroca, 

*  In  9ome  coaoJi  of  moiistrositj,  these  organs  are  trjinsposed,  tlic  liver  being  on  the 
left,  and  iLe  piuicreaa  on  die  rit^lil  side.  It  was  in  tdlusion  to  a  cai*e  of  tliis  kind,  then 
occapjiiig  the  otienLion  of  Parii',  that  iloLikiiE  maJe  his  Mcdecin  maJgri  Lui  dcfcribo 
the  heart  a*  on  the  right  side,  t!ie  liver  ou  the  left  ;  on  the  miftakc  li«ing  noticed,  he 
**  Ouif  autre/ohi  mait  nous  avons  change  knd  rc/a." 
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and  worms.     There  is  a  very  obvious  character  by  which  these  may  be 
recognized  :  they  have  all  bodies  composed  of  numerous  aegmenU^  and 


rig.  18. 
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KiiTOUs  STfTDC  or  Sxa-Hars  (A)  and  Cr.NTiPibE  (B). 


their  limbs  are  jointed,  and  they  have  mostly  an  external  skeleton  from 
which  their  limbs  arc  developed.  Sometimes  the  segments  of  their  bodies 
are  numerous,  as  in  the  centipede,  lobster,  &c. ;  sometimes  several  seg- 
ments are  fused  together,  as  in  the  crab ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  wormS| 
they  are  indicated  by  slight  markings  or  depressions  of  the  skin,  which 
give  tlie  appearance  of  little  rings,  and  hence  the  worms  have  been  named 
Annelida,  or  Annulata,  or  Annulosa.  In  these  last-named  cases  the  seg- 
mental nature  of  the  type  is  detected  in  the  fact  that  the  worms  grow,  seg- 
ment by  segment ;  and  also  in  the  fact  that  in  most  of  them  each  segment 
has  its  own  nerves,  heart,  stomach,  &c. — each  s^ment  is,  in  fact,  a  zooid.* 
Just  as  we  recognize  a  vertebrate  by  the  presence  of  a  backbone  and 
internal  skeleton,  we  recognize  an  articulate  by  its  jointed  body  and 
external  skeleton.  In  both,  the  nervous  system  forms  the  axis  of  the 
body.  The  Mollusc,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  skeleton,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal 'jf  and  its  nervous  system  does  not  form  an  axis.  As  a  rule,  both 
vertebrates  and  articulates  have  limbs — although  there  are  exceptions  in 
serpents,  fishes,  and  worms.  The  Molluscs  have  no  limbs.  Backboned,— 
jointed, — ^and  non-jointed, — therefore,  are  the  three  leading  diaracter- 
i»tica  of  the  three  types. 

*  The  tcnn  zoeid  was  explained  in  our  last 

t  In  the  cuttlcfiKh  there  is  the  commcncemeDt  of  an  internal  skeleton  in  the  cartl- 
lagc-plates  protecting  the  brain. 
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Let  uji  novr  glance  at  the  fburtli  dirmoa — tlie  Eadsata, — 00  called 
bettUM  of  the  dkpo&ition  of  the  organft  rotmd  a  cenirey  wliich  is  the 
moutli*  Our  fresh- water  rases  afford  us  only  otu  representative  of  this 
tjpe — ^the  Hydra^  or  fresh- water  Polxpe,  whose  capture  waa  recorded  10 
tlie  last  chapter.  Is  it  not  strange  that  while  all  the  Badiata  are  aquatic, 
not  a  single  terrestrial  representative  having  been  discovered,  only  one 
should  be  found  in  fresh  water  ?  Think  of  the  ridmesB  of  the  seas^  with 
their  hosts  of  Poljpes^  Actiniffi,  Jelly-fish,  Star-fiahe%  Sea^urebins,  ^^- 
'p^A(Pennatulw)j  Lily-stars  {Comatulw)^  and  Sea-cucumbers  {Hoioikurio!), 
and  then  compare  the  poverty  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  poiids^  reduced  to  their 
niggle  repreaentative,  the  Eydm,  Tlie  radiate  structure  may  best  be 
exhibited  hy  this  diagram  of  the  nen^ous  system  of  the  Star-fiah.* 

Cuvier,  to  whom  we  owe  this 
^'     *  classification  of  the  aninuil  kingdom 

into  four  great  divisions,  would 
haarc  been  the  first  to  recognize  the 
chaotic  condition  in  which  he  leil 
tliis  last  division,  and  would  hare 
acquieMJed  in  the  separation  of  the 
Protozoa,  which  lias  since  been 
made.  This  fiilh  division  includes 
mioiy  of  the  microscopic  animab 
known  as  Infuioria;  and  receives 
its  name  from  the  idea  that  theae 
simplest  of  all  animals  represent,  as 
it  were^  the  beginnings  of  life*f 
But  Cuvier*s  arrangement  is  open  to  a  more  Berious  objection.  Tlie 
state  of  science  in  his  day  excuaed  the  imperfection  of  classing  the  Lifusoria 
and  parasites  under  the  Radiata ;  but  it  was  owing^  I  conceive,  to  an  nn- 
philosophical  view  of  morphology,  that  he  placed  the  molluscs  next  to  th« 
Vertebrata,  instead  of  placing  tlie  Articulata  in  that  position.  He  was 
secretly  determined  by  the  desire  to  show  that  there  are  four  very 
distinct  types,  or  plans  of  structure,  wliich  cannot  by  any  transitions 
be  brought  under  one  law  of  developraeiit.  Lamarck  and  Geoffroy 
St,  Hikire  maintained  the  idea  of  unity  of  composition  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom; — ^in  other  words,  tliat  all  the  varietiei  of 
animal  i^^rms  were  produced  by  successive  modifications:  and  aevefal 
of  the  German  natiuiilists  maintained  that  the  vertebrata  in  their 
tmbryonic  stages  passed  through  forms  which  were  permanent  in  the 
lower  animals.  This  idea  Curier  always  opposed.  He  held  that  the  four 
types  were  altogether  distinct ;  and  by  his  arrangement  of  them,  their 
distinotneas  oetrtainly  appears  much  greater  than   would  be  the  case  00 

*  It  is  right  to  iidcl,  tliat  there  are  seriotts  doubts  entertained  iTespcctinj^  the  tihilm 
of  a  ftar-fii^h  to  the  po^^efision  of  a  ncrroiifi  ^fitcjn  at  sU  ^  but  the  Tadinte  ftmctore  as 
represented  in  the  diagram  ;  as  it  also  is,  xcij  ckarly,  in  a  BeiirftQ«iiioiie. 

f  ProtozoA,  from  proton^  ftihif  aod  zoortf  auunal. 
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anotlier  arrangement.  But  without  discussing  this  question  here,  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  tlie  fact  of  the  enormous  superiority  in  intelligence,  in 
sociality,  and  in  complexity  cf  animal  functions,  which  insects  and  spiders 
exhibit,  when  compared  with  the  highest  of  the  molluscs,  to  justify  the 
removal  of  the  mollusca,  and  the  elevation  of  the  articulata  to  the  second 
I)lace  in  the  animal  hierarchy.  Nor  is  tliis  all.  If  we  divide  animals  into 
four  groups,  these  four  naturally  dispose  themselves  into  two  larger  groupj* : 
the  first  of  these,  comprising  Vertebrata  and  Articulata,  is  characterized  by 
a  nervous  axis  and  a  skeleton  ;  the  second,  comprising  Mollusca  and  Eadiata, 
is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  both  nervous  axis  and  skeleton.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  bee  much  more  closely  resembles  a  bird,  tlian  any  mollusc 
resembles  any  vertebrate.  If  there  arc  many  and  important  difierences 
between  the  vertebrate  and  articulate  types,  there  are  also  many  and 
important  resemblances  ;  if  the  nervous  axis  is  above  the  viscera,  and  forms 
the  dorsal  line  of  the  vertebrate,  whereas  it  is  underneath  the  viscera,  and 
forms  the  ventral  line  in  the  articulate,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  both,  the 
axis  of  the  body,  and  in  both  it  sends  off  nerves  to  supply  symmetrical 
limbs ;  in  both  it  has  similar  functions.  And  while  the  articulata  thus 
approach  in  structure  the  vertebrate  t}'pe,  the  mollusca  are  not  only 
removed  from  that  type  by  many  diversities,  but  a  number  of  them  have 
such  affinities  with  the  Radiate  type,  that  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  days 
that  the  whole  class  of  Polyzoa  (or  Bryozoa,  as  they  are  also  called)  has 
been  removed  from  the  Radiata,  and  ranged  under  the  Mollusca. 

To  quit  this  topic,  and  recur  once  more  to  the  five  divisions,  we  have 
only  the  broad  outlines  of  the  picture  in  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata, 
Kadiata,  and  Protozoa ;  but  this  is  a  good  beginning,  and  we  can  now  proceed 
to  the  further  sub- divisions.  Each  of  these  five  sub-kingdoms  is  divided 
into  Classes;  these  again  into  Orders;  these  into  Families;  these  into 
Genera;  these  into  Species;  and  these  finally  into  Varieties.  Thus 
suppose  a  dwarf  terrier  is  presented  to  us  with  a  request  that  we  should 
indicate  its  various  titles  in  tlie  scheme  of  classification :  we  begin  by 
calling  it  a  vertebrate ;  we  proceed  to  assign  its  Class  as  the  mammalian ; 
its  Order  is  obviously  that  of  the  camivora ;  its  Family  is  that  of  the  fox, 
wolf,  jackal,  <S:c.,  named  Canidoi ;  its  Genus  is,  of  course,  that  of  Canis; 
its  Species,  terrier;  its  Variety,  dwarf-terrier.  Inasmuch  as  all  these 
denominations  are  the  expressions  of  scientific  research,  and  not  at  all 
arbitrary  or  flinciful,  they  imply  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and 
sagacity  in  their  establi.shment ;  and  when  we  remember  that  naturalists 
have  thus  classed  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  distinct  species,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  inquiry, — What  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  this 
successful  labour?  on  what  basis  is  so  lai^e  a  superstructure  raised? 
This  question  we  shall  answer  in  the  next  chapter. 


(dframlfn  garsonajgf. 


CHArTER  vn. 
Sunday  Morxixg. 

It  wa5i,  jjerLaps,  quite  as  well  on  the  whole  for  Mark  Robarts,  tliat  he  did 
not  go  to  tliat  supper  party.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  they  sat  down, 
and  nearly  two  before  the  gentlemen  were  in  bed.  It  miLst  be  remembered 
that  he  had  to  preach,  on  the  coming  Sunday  morning,  a  charity  sormon 
on  behalf  of  a  mission  to  Mr.  Harold  Smith's  islanders ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  a  task  for  which  he  had  now  very  little  inclination. 

When  first  invited  to  do  this,  he  had  regarded  the  task  seriously 
enough,  as  he  always  did  regard  such  work,  and  he  completed  his  sermon 
for  the  occasion  before  he  left  Framley  ;  but,  since  tliat^  an  air  of  ridicule 
had  been  thrown  over  the  whole  afiair,  in  which  he  had  joined  without 
much  thinking  of  his  own  sermon,  and  this  made  him  now  heartily  wish 
tlmt  he  could  choose  a  discourse  upon  any  other  subject. 

He  knew  well  that  the  very  points  on  which  he  had  most  insisted,  were 
those  which  had  drawn  most  mirth  from  Miss  Dunstable  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  had  oftenest  provoked  his  o^-n  laughtct;  and  how  was  he  now  to 
preach  on  those  matters  in  a  fitting  mood,  knowing,  as  he  would  know,  that 
those  two  ladies  would  be  looking  at  him,  would  endeavour  to  catch  his  eye, 
and  would  turn  him  into  ridicule  as  they  had  already  turned  the  lecturer? 

In  this  he  did  injustice  to  one  of  the  ladies,  unconsciously.  Miss 
Dunstable,  with  all  her  aptitude  for  mirth,  and  we  may  almost  iairly  say 
for  frolic,  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  ridicule  religion  or  anything  whidi 
she  thought  to  appertain  to  it.  It  may  be  jiresumed  that  among  such 
things  she  did  not  include  Mi-s.  Proudie,  as  she  was  willing  enough  to  laugh 
at  that  lady  ;  but  Mark,  had  he  known  her  better,  might  have  been  sm-c 
that  she  would  have  sjit  out  his  sermon  with  perfect  propriety. 

As  it  was,  however,  he  did  feel  considerable  uneasiness ;  and  in  the 
morning  ho  got  up  early  with  the  view  of  seeing  what  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  enu'ndatic»n.  He  cut  out  those  parts  which  referred  most 
specially  to  the  islands, — he  rejected  altogether  those  names  over  which  they 
had  all  Iaiighe<l  together  so  heartily, — and  he  inserted  a  string  of  general 
remarks,  very  useful,  no  doubt,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  rob  his 
sermon  of  all  similarity  to  Harold  Smith's  lecture.  He  had,  perhaps, 
hopt^d,  when  writing  it,  to  create  some  little  sensation ;  but  now  he  would 
be  quite  8;itisfied  if  it  passed  without  remark. 

But  his  troubles  fur  that  Sunday  were  destined  to  be  many.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  party  at  the  hotel  should  breakflist  at  eight,  and 
start  at  half-i)ast  eight  punctually,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  Chaldicotes 
in  ample  time  to  arrange  their  dresses  before  they  went  to  church.     The 
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church  siood  in  the  grounda,  close  to  that  long  formal  avenue  of  lime-trees, 
but  vritliin  the  front  gates.  Their  walk  therefore,  aflcr  reaching  Mr. 
Sowerby's  house,  would  not  be  long. 

Mrs.  Proudie,  who  was  herself  an  early  body,  would  not  hear  of  her 
guest — and  he  a  clergyman — going  out  to  the  inn  for  his  breakfast  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  As  regarded  that  Sabbath-day  journey  to  Chaldicotes, 
to  that  she  had  given  her  assent,  no  doubt  with  much  uneasiness  of  mind ; 
but  let  them  have  as  little  desecration  as  possible.  It  ^vas,  therefore,  an 
imderstood  thing  that  he  was  to  return  Avith  his  friends ;  but  he  should 
not  go  without  the  advantage  of  family  prayers  and  family  breakfast.  And 
so  Mrs.  Proudie  on  retiring  to  rest  gave  the  necessary  orders,  to  the  great 
aimoyance  of  her  household. 

To  the  great  annoyance,  at  least,  of  her  8er\'ants !  The  bishop  himself 
did  not  make  his  appearance  till  a  much  later  hour.  He  in  all  things  now 
supported  his  wife's  rule;  in  all  things  now,  I  say;  for  there  had  been  a 
moment,  when  in  the  first  flusli  and  pride  of  his  episcopacy  other  ideas 
liad  filled  his  mind.  Now,  however,  he  gave  no  opposition  to  that  good 
woman  with  whom  Providence  had  blessed  him ;  and  in  return  for  such 
conduct  that  good  woman  administered  in  all  things  to  his  little  personal 
comforts.  With  what  surprise  did  the  bishop  now  look  back  upon  that 
imholy  war  which  he  had  once  been  tempted  to  wage  against  the  wife  of 
his  l>osom  ? 

Nor  did  any  of  the  Miss  Proudies  show  themselves  at  tliat  early  hour. 
They,  perhaps,  were  absent  on  a  different  giound.  With  them  Mrs.  Proudie 
had  not  been  so  successful  as  with  the  bishop.  Tliey  had  wills  of  their 
own  which  became  stronger  and  stronger  every  day.  Of  the  three  with 
whom  Mrs.  Proudie  was  l>lessed  one  was  already  in  a  position  to  exercise 
that  will  in  a  legitimate?  way  over  a  yhyy  excellent  yoimg  clergyman  in  the 
diocese,  the  Rev.  Optimus  Grey;  but  the  other  two,  having  as  yet  no  such 
opening  for  their  ix)wer8  of  conmiand,  were  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
inclined  to  keep  themselves  in  practice  at  home. 

But  at  half-past  seven  pimctually  Mrs.  Proudie  ^vas  there,  and  so  was 
the  domestic  chaplain ;  so  was  Mr.  Robarts,  and  so  were  the  household 
sf-n-ants, — all  excepting  one  lazy  recreant.  "Where  is  Thomas?"  said  she 
of  the  Argus  eyes,  standing  up  with  her  book  of  family  prayers  in  her 
liand.  "  So  please  you,  ma'am,  Tummas  be  l>ad  with  the  tooth-ache." 
*'  Tooth-ache  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Proudie ;  but  her  eye  said  more  terrible 
things  than  that.  "  Let  Thomas  come  to  me  before  chxu*ch."  And  then 
tluy  proceeded  to  prayers.  Tliese  were  read  by  the  chajJain,  as  it  was 
proi)er  and  decent  that  they  shoiUd  be;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Mrs.  Proudie  a  little  exceeded  her  office  in  taking  upon  herself  to  pro- 
nounce the  blessing  when  the  prayers  were  over.  She  did  it,  however,  in 
a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  and  perhaps  with  more  personal  dignity  than  was 
witliin  the  chaplain  s  compass. 

Mrs.  Proudie  was  rather  stem  at  breakfast,  and  the  vicar  of  Framley 
felt  an  imaccoiuitable  desire  to  get  out  of  the  house.     In  the  first  place  slie 
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was  not  dres-sod  with  her  usual  puncUliouB  attention  to  the  proprietiei  of 
her  high  aituatiou.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  to  be  a  furdier  toikl 
before  she  sailed  up  the  middle  of  the  cathedral  choir.  She  bad  an  a  laige 
loopc  cap  with  no  other  strings  than  those  which  were  wanted  for  tying  it 
beneath  her  chin,  a  cap  with  which  the  household  and  the  nhApLMti  trere 
well  acquainted,  but  which  seemed  imgracious  in  the  ejes  of  Mr.  Bobarts 
ader  all  the  well-dressed  hc»liday  doings  of  the  last  wcdc.  She  wore  also 
a  large,  loose,  dark-coloured  ^Tapper,  which  came  well  up  round  her  nedc, 
and  which  was  not  buoyed  out,  as  were  her  dresses  in  general,  with  an 
under  mechanism  of  petticoats.  It  clung  to  her  closely,  and  added  to  the 
inflexibility  of  her  general  appearance.  And  then  she  had  encaaed  her 
feet  in  large  carpet  slip^x^rs,  wliich  no  doubt  were  comfortable^  but  which 
struck  her  visitor  as  being  strange  and  imsightly. 

"  Do  you  find  a  difliculty  in  getting  your  people  together  for  eailj 
morning-prayers  ?  "  she  said,  as  slic  commenced  her  opcrationa  with  the 
teapot.  ^ 

"I  can't  say  tliat  I  do,''  said  M^u'k.  '^But  then  we  are  seldom  so 
early  as  tliis." 

**  Parish  clergymen  should  be  early,  I  think|"  said  she.  "  It  aeta  a 
good  ezam])le  in  the  village." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  having  morning  prayers  in  the  church/'  aaid  Mr. 
Robarts. 

"  That's  nonsense,''  said  Mrs.  Proudic,  ''  and  usually  means  worae  than 
nonsense.  I  know  what  that  comes  to.  If  you  have  three  aenrices  on 
Sunday  and  domestic  prayers  at  home,  you  do  very  welL*'  And  lo 
saying  she  handed  him  his  cup. 

"  But  I  have  not  three  services  on  Simday,  Mrs.  Proudie." 

"  Then  I  think  you  sliould  have^  Where  can  the  poor  people  be  so 
well  off  on  Sundays  as  in  church  ?  The  bishop  intends  to  express  a  Yetj 
strong  opinion  ou  this  subject  in  his  next  charge  ;  and  then  I  am  sure  you 
will  attend  to  his  wishes.'' 

To  diis  Mark  made  no  answer,  but  devoted  himself  to  his  egg. 

*'I  suppose  you  have  not  a  very  largo  establishment  at  Framley?" 
asked  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  What,  at  the  parsonage?" 

"  Yes ;  you  live  at  the  parsonage,  don't  you? " 

"  Certainly — well ;  not  veiy  large,  Mrs.  Proudie ;  just  enough  to  do  the 
work,  make  things  comfortable,  and  look  after  the  children." 

"It  is  a  very  fine  living,"  said  si ic;  "very  fine.  I  don't  romember 
that  we  liave  anything  so  good  ourselves, — except  it  is  Plumatead,  the 
archdeacon  s  place.     lie  has  managed  to  butter  his  bread  pretty  well." 

"  His  father  was  bishop  of  Barchester." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  him.  Only  for  that  he  would  barely  have 
risen  to  be  an  archdeacon,  I  suspect.  Let  me  see ;  yo\u«  is  800/.,  ia  it 
not,  Mr.  Bobarts  ?  And  you  such  a  young  man  I  I  suppose  you  hare 
inaored  your  life  highly." 
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"Pretty  well,  Mrs.  Prondie." 

"And  then,  too,  your  wife  bad  some  little  fortune,  had  she  not?  We 
cannot  all  fall  on  our  feet  like  that ;  can  we,  Mr.  White?  "  and  Mrs.  Proudie 
in  her  playful  way  appealed  to  the  cha])lain. 

^Irs.  Proudie  was  an  imperious  woman ;  but  tlien  so  also  was  Lady 
Lui\on;  jmd  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  Mr.  Robarts  ought  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  feminine  domination ;  but  as  he  sat  tliere  mimching 
liis  toast  lie  could  not  but  make  a  comparison  between  the  two.  Lady 
Liifton  in  her  little  attcmjits  sometimes  angered  him;  but  he  certainly 
thought,  comparing  the  lay  Lidy  and  the  clerical  together,  tliat  the  rule 
of  the  former  was  the  lighter  and  the  pleaaanter.  But  then  Lady  Lufton 
had  given  him  a  living  and  a  yrife,  and  Mrs.  Proudie  had  given  him 
nothing. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mr.  Robarts  escaped  to  the  Dragon  of 
Wantly,  partly  because  he  had  had  enough  of  the  matutinal  Mrs.  Proudie, 
and  partly  also  in  order  that  he  might  liuny  his  friends  there.  He  was 
already  becoming  fidgety  ab(mt  tlie  time,  as  Harold  Smith  had  been  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  he  did  not  give  Mrs.  Smith  credit  for  much 
punctuality.  When  he  arrived  at  the  inn  he  asked  if  they  had  done 
breakfa.st,  and  was  immediately  told  tliat  not  one  of  them  was  yet  down. 
It  was  already  half-past  eight,  and  they  ought  to  be  now  imder  weigh  on 
the  road. 

He  immediately  went  to  Mr.  SoAverby's  room,  and  foimd  tliat  gentle- 
man shaving  himself.  "  Don't  be  a  bit  uneasy,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby. 
"  You  and  Smith  shall  have  my  phaeton,  and  those  horses  will  take  you 
tlierc  in  an  hour.  Not,  however,  but  what  we  sliall  all  be  in  time.  We'll 
send  round  to  the  whole  party  and  ferret  them  out."  And  tlien  Mr. 
Sowerby  having  evoked  maniibld  aid.  with  various  peals  of  the  bell  sent 
messengers,  male  and  female,  flying  to  all  the  different  rooms. 

"  I  think  ril  hire  a  gig  and  go  over  at  once,"  said  Jilark.  "  It  would 
not  do  for  me  to  be  late,  you  know." 

"  It  won't  do  for  any  of  us  to  be  late ;  and  it*s  all  nonsense  about  hiring 
a  gig.  It  would  be  just  throwing  a  sovereign  away,  and  we  should  pass 
you  on  the  road.  Go  downi  and  see  that  the  tea  is  made,  and  all  that; 
and  make  them  have  the  bill  ready ;  and,  Robartt*,  you  may  pay  it  too, 
if  you  like  it.  But  I  believe  we  may  as  well  leave  that  to  Baron 
Bomcc»— eh?" 

And  then  Mark  did  go  down  and  make  the  tea,  and  he  did  order  the 
bill;  and  then  he  walked  alK)ut  the  room,  looking  at  his  watch,  and 
nervously  waiting  for  the  footsteiw  of  his  friends.  And  as  he  was  so 
employed,  he  bethought  himself  whether  it  was  fit  that  he  should  be  so 
doing  on  a  Sunday  morning;  whether  it  was  good  that  he  should  be 
waiting  there,  in  painful  anxiety,  to  gallop  over  a  dozen  miles  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  too  late  with  his  seimon ;  whether  his  own  snug 
room  at  home,  witli  Fanny  opposite  to  him,  and  his  bairns  crawling  on 
the  HooTf  with  his  own  preparations  for  his  own  quiet  service,  and  the 
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warm  pressure  of  Lady  LuAon's  Iiand  wlieu  that  service  should  be  over, 
was  not  better  than  all  this. 

lie  could  not  afford  not  to  know  Harold  Smith,  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  and 
the  Duke  of  Omnium,  he  had  said  to  himself.  He  had  to  look  to  rise  in 
the  world,  as  other  men  did.  But  what  pleasure  had  come  to  bun  as  yet 
from  these  intimacies?  How  much  had  he  hitherto  done  towards  Lis 
risbig.  To  speak  the  truth  he  was  not  over  well  pleased  with  himself  m 
he  made  Mrs.  Harold  Smith's  t<?a  jmd  ordered  Mr.  Sowerby'a  mutton 
chops  on  that  Sunday  morning. 

At  a  little  after  nine  they  all  assembled;  but  even  then  be  could 
not  make  the  ladies  imderstand  that  there  was  any  cause  for  buny;  at 
least  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  would  not  Tmderstand 
it.  When  Mark  again  talked  of  hiring  a  gig.  Miss  Dunstable  indeed 
said  that  she  would  join  him ;  and  seemed  to  be  so  fiu:  earnest  in  the 
smatter  that  Mr.  Sowerby  hurried  through  his  second  ^g  in  order  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  And  then  Mark  absolutely  did  order  the  gig; 
whereupon  Mrs.  Smith  remarked  that  in  such  case  she  need  not  hurry 
herself ;  but  the  waiter  brought  up  word  that  all  the  horses  of  the  hotd 
were  out,  excepting  one  jiair  neither  of  which  could  go  in  single  hamessL 
Indeed,  half  of  their  stable  estabKshment  was  already  secured  by  Mr. 
Sowerby's  own  party. 

"  Then  let  me  have  tlie  pair,"  said  Mark,  almost  frantic  with  delay. 

"  Nonsense,  Robarts ;  we  are  ready  now.  He  won't  want  them, 
James.     Come,  Supplehouse,  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Then  I  am  to  huny  myself,  am  I  ?  *'  said  Mrs.  Harold  Smitb. 
"  What  changeiihle  creatures  you  men  are  !  May  I  be  allowed  half  a  cup 
more  tea,  Mr.  IJobarts  ?  " 

Mark,  wlio  was  now  really  augr}^  turned  away  to  the  window.  There 
was  no  charity  in  these  jK'ople,  he  said  to  himself.  They  knew  the  nature 
of  his  distress,  and  yet  they  only  laughed  at  him.  He  did  not,  perhaps, 
reflect  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  joke  against  Harold  Smith  on  the  previous 
evening. 

**  James,'*  said  he,  turning  to  the  waiter,  "let  me  have  that  piir  of 
horses  immediately,  if  you  please." 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  round  in  fifteen  niiiuitcs,  sir :  only  Ned,  sir,  the  postboy, 
sir  ;  I  fear  he's  at  his  breakfast,  sir;  but  we'll  have  him  here  in  less  than 
no  lime,  sir  !  " 

But  before  Ned  and  the  pair  were  there,  Mrs.  Smith  had  absolutely  gt^t 
her  bonnet  on,  and  at  ten  tliey  started.  !Mark  did  share  the  pliaeton  "vvith 
Harold  Smith,  but  the  phaeton  did  not  go  any  faster  than  the  other  car- 
riages. They  led  the  way,  indeed,  but  that  was  all ;  and  when  the  vicars 
watch  told  him  that  it  was  eleven,  they  were  still  a  mile  from  Chaldicotes' 
gjite,  although  the  hoi-ses  were  in  a  lather  of  steam ;  and  they  had  only  just 
entered  the  village  when  the  church  bells  ceased  to  be  heard. 

*'  Ccane,  you  are  in  time,  after  all,"  said  Harold  Smith.  "  Better  time 
tlian  I  was  last  night."     Kobarts  could  not  explaiji  to  him  that  the  entiy  of 
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a  clergyman  into  church,  of  a  clergyman  who  is  going  to  assist  in  the 
service,  should  not  be  made  at  tlie  last  minute,  that  it  should  be  staid  and 
decoi-ous,  and  not  done  in  scrambling  haste,  with  nmning  feet  and  scant 
breath. 

"  I  suppose  we'll  stop  liere,  sir,"  said  the  postilion,  as  he  pulled  up  his 
horses  sliort  at  the  church-door,  in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  were  con- 
gregated together  ready  for  the  service.  But  Mark  had  not  anticipated 
being  so  late,  and  said  at  first  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  on  to 
tiie  house ;  then,  when  the  horses  had  again  begun  trj  move,  he  remembered 
that  he  could  send  for  his  gown,  and  as  he  got  out  of  the  carriage  he  gave 
his  orders  accordingly.  And  now  the  other  two  carriages  were  there,  and 
so  there  was  a  noise  and  confusion  at  the  door — very  unseemly,  as  Mark 
felt  it ;  and  the  gentlemen  spoke  in  loud  voices,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Smith 
declared  that  she  luid  no  prayer-book,  and  was  much  too  tired  to  go  in  at 
present ; — she  would  go  home  and  rest  herself,  she  said.  And  two  other 
ladies  of  the  party  did  so  also,  leaving  Miss  Dims  table  to  go  alone ; — for 
which,  however,  she  did  not  care  one  button.  And  then  one  of  the  party, 
who  had  a  nasty  habit  of  swearing,  cursed  at  something  as  he  walked  in 
close  to  Mark's  elbow ;  and  so  they  made  their  way  up  the  church  as  the 
absolution  was  being  read,  and  Mark  Robarts  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himself.  If  his  rising  in  the  world  brought  him  in  contact  with  such  things 
as  these,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  that  he  should  do  without  rising  ? 

His  sermon  went  off  without  any  special  notice.  Mrs.  Harold  Smith 
was  not  there,  much  to  his  satisfaction ;  and  the  others  who  were  did  not 
seem  to  pay  any  special  attention  to  it.  The  subject  had  lost  its  novelty, 
except  with  the  ordinary  church  congregation,  the  farmers  and  labourers  of 
tlie  parish  ;  and  the  "  quality"  in  the  sc^uire's  great  pew  were  content  to 
show  their  sympathy  by  a  moderate  subscription.  Miss  Dunstable,  how- 
ever, gave  a  ten-poimd  note,  which  swelled  up  the  sum  total  to  a  respect- 
able amoimt — for  such  a  place  as  Chaldicotes. 

"  And  now  I  hope  I  may  never  hear  another  word  about  New  Guinea," 
said  Mr.  Sowerby,  as  they  all  clustered  round  the  drawing-room  fire  af\er 
church.  "  That  subject  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  killed  and  buried ; 
eh,  Harold  ?  " 

"  C<?rtainly  murdered  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Harold,  "  by  that  awful 
woman,  Mrs.  Proudie." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  make  a  dasli  at  her  and  pull  her  out  of  the 
arm-cliair,"  said  Miss  Dunstable.  "  I  was  expectiug  it,  and  thought  that 
1  tdiould  come  to  grief  in  the  scrimmage." 

"  I  never  knew  a  lady  do  such  a  brazen-faced  thing  before,"  said  Miss 
Kerrigy,  a  travelling  friend  of  Miss  Dimstable's. 

"  Nor  I — never ;  in  a  public  place,  too,"  said  Dr.  Easyman,  a  medical 
gentleman,  who  also  often  accompanied  her. 

"As  for  brass,"  said  Mr.  Supplehouse,  "she  would  never  stop  at 
anything  for  want  of  that.  It  is  well  that  she  has  enough,  for  the  poor 
biahop  is  but  badly  provided." 
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**  I  hardly  heard  what  it  was  she  did  saj,*'  said  Harold  Smith ;  "  lo  I 
cc'Uid  not  answer  Ikt,  you  know.     Something  about  Sundays,  I  believe." 

**  She  hoped  you  would  net  put  the  South  Sea  islanders  up  to  Sabbath 
traTelling."  said  Mr.  Scwcrby. 

"  And  sptiially  begjed  th:it  you  would  establirsh  Lord's-day  sehooLs ' 
Slid  Mrs.  Smith :  and  thou  thpy  all  went  to  work  and  picked  Mrs.  Pioudie 
to  pietts,  from  the  top  ribbon  oriitr  cap  down  to  the  sole  of  her  slipper. 

"  And  then  she  expectji  the  poor  jxirsons  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
daucrhter?.     That's  the  hardest  thing  of  all,"  said  Miss  Dunstable. 

But,  on  the  whole,  when  our  vicar  went  to  bed  he  did  not  feel  tliat  he 
had  spent  a  profitable  Sunday. 


CUAPTER  Vm. 

(tatuerum   Castle. 

On*  the  TuL><hiy  morning  Mark  did  receive  his  wile's  letter  and  the  ten- 
|K'Uiul  ::oU'.  whiTil»y  a  strong  prL»of  was  given  of  the  hones^ty  of  the  post- 
olFuv  peuple  in  Barseiahire.  That  letter,  written  as  it  had  been  in  a  hturr, 
whl!i.»  Ki»l»in  i)o>t-boy  was  drinking  a  single  mug  of  beer, — well,  what  of 
ii  it'  it  wa:*  halt*  tillt..!  a  .soeond  time  * — was  nevertheless  eloquent  of  his 
wile's  love  and  cfhor  groat  triumph. 

**  I  have  only  halt' a  moment  to  send  you  the  money,"  she  said,  *' for 
tiie  ])Osrman  is  here  waiting.  AVlien  I  see  you  I'll  explain  why  I  am  so 
hurried.  I-ii  me  kiu'W  iliat  you  get  it  Kile.  It  is  all  right  now,  and  Lady 
Lnlbi-n  was  here  not  a  minute  ago.  She  did  not  quite  like  it;  alxjut 
rraiheruni  Ca>tle  I  nu.an  :  but  you'll  hear  uothuig  about  it.  Only  remember 
that  //'I'/  iitiist  (h'lie  at  Frauiley  Court  on  Wedm-sday  week.  I  have  pro- 
misnl  for  iji,u.  Yuu  will :  won't  you,  dearest?  1  shall  come  and  fetch  you 
awav  if  vou  attemi't  to  stav  lonc<T  than  vou  have  said.  But  Fm  sure  vou 
won't.  ij<A  blc.-s  you,  my  <.>wn  one  I  ^Ir.  Junes  gave  us  the  same  seroion 
he  jjreached  tlie  srcr»nd  Sunday  after  Ka.iter.  Twice  in  the  same  year  is 
too  often.  God  bless  you  I  Tlie  eliildren  Oi'c  quite  well.  Mark  sends  a 
big  kiss. — Your  OAvn  l\'' 

Jiobarts,  as  he  r<.ad  this  letter  and  crumpled  the  note  up  into  his 
])f»cket,  felt  that  it  was  miieli  more  >ati>i*actory  than  he  deserved.  He 
knew  that  tliere  mu-t  have  been  a  fight,  and  that  his  wife,  lighting  loyally 
on  his  behalf,  had  got  the  best  oi'it ;  and  he  knew  also  that  her  victory  liad 
not  been  owing  to  the  goodness  of  her  cau.<e.  lie  frequently  declared  to 
himself  that  he  would  not  be  afraid  of  Lady  Lufton  ;  but  nevertheless  these 
tidings  that  no  reproaches  were  to  be  made  to  him  aftbrded  him  gi*cat  relief. 

On  the  following  Friday  they  all  went  to  the  duke's,  and  found  that 
the  bishop  and  Mrs.  Proudie  were  there  bel'orc  them ;  as  were  also  sundry 
other  peoi)le,  mostly  of  some  note,  cither  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  at 
large  or  of  that  of  \Vcst  Bai-setshire.     Lord  Boanerges  was  there,  au  old  nuin 
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who  would  have  hig  own  way  in  (rvery  thing,  and  who  was  regarded  by  all  men 
— api>arently  even  by  the  dnke  himself — as  an  intellectual  king,  by  no  means 
of  the  constitutional  kind, — as  an  intellectual  emperor  rather,  who  took 
upon  himself  to  rule  all  questions  of  mind  without  the  assistance  of  any 
ministers  whatever.  And  Baron  Brawl  was  of  the  party,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
puisne  judges,  as  jovial  a  guest  as  ever  entered  a  country  house ;  but  given 
to  be  rather  sharp  withal  in  his  jovialities.  And  there  was  Mr.  Green 
Walker,  a  young  but  rising  man,  the  same  who  lectured  not  long  since  on 
a  {x>pular  subject  to  his  constituents  at  the  Crewe  Junction.  Mr.  Green 
Walker  was  a  nephew  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hartletop,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Hartletop  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Omniiun*8.  Mr.  Mark  Robarts 
was  certainly  elated  when  he  ascertained  who  composed  the  company  of 
which  he  had  been  so  earnestly  pressed  to  make  a  portion.  Would  it 
have  been  wise  in  him  to  forego  this  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of 
Lady  Luflon  ? 

As  the  guests  were  so  many  and  so  great  the  huge  front  portals  of 
Gatherum  Castle  were  thrown  oj)en,  and  the  vast  hall  adorned  with 
trophies — with  marble  busts  from  Italy  and  armour  from  Wardour  Street, — 
was  thronged  with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  gave  forth  unwonted  echoes 
to  many  a  footstep.  His  grace  himself,  when  Mark  arrived  there  with 
Sowerby  and  Miss  Dunstable — ^for  in  this  instance  Miss  Dunstable  did 
travel  in  the  phaeton  while  Iklark  occupied  a  seat  in  the  dicky — ^his  grace 
himself  was  at  this  moment  in  the  drawing-room,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
his  urbanity. 

"  O  Miss  Dunstable,"  he  said,  taking  that  lady  by  the  hand,  and  leading 
her  up  to  the  fire,  "  now  I  feel  for  the  first  time  that  Guthenun  Castle  has 
not  been  built  for  nothing.'* 

**  Nobody  ever  supposed  it  was,  your  grace,"  said  Miss  Dunstable.  "  I 
am  sure  the  architect  did  not  think  so  when  his  bill  was  paid."  And 
Min  Dunstable  put  her  toes  up  on  the  fender  to  warm  them  with  as  much 
seif-pofiseasion  as  though  her  father  had  been  a  duke  also,  instead  of  a  quack 
doctor. 

"We  have  given  the  strictest  orders  about  the  parrot,"  said  the 
duke— 

"  Ah  I  but  I  have  not  brought  him  after  all,"  said  Miss  Dunstable. 

"  And  I  have  had  an  aviary  built  on  purpose, — just  such  as  parrots 
are  used  to  in  their  own  coimtry.  Well,  Miss  Dunstable,  I  do  call  that 
unkind.     Is  it  too  late  to  send  for  him?" 

*'  He  and  Dr.  Easyman  arc  travelling  together.  The  truth  was,  I  could 
not  rob  the  doctor  of  his  companion." 

"  Why  ?  I  have  had  another  aviary  built  for  him.  I  declare.  Miss 
Dimstable,  the  honour  you  are  doing  me  is  shorn  of  half  its  glory.  But 
the  poodle — I  still  trust  in  the  poodle." 

"  And  your  grace's  trust  shall  not  in  that  respect  be  in  vain.  Where  is 
he,  I  wonder?"  And  Miss  Dunstable  looked  roimd  as  though  she  expected 
that  somebody  would  certainly  have  brought  her  dog  in  after  her.     "  I 
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declare  I  must  go  and  look  for  him,— only  think  if  they  were  to  pat  him 
among  your  grace's  dogs, — ^how  his  morals  would  be  destroyed  !  " 

^^Miss  Dunstable,  is  that  intended  to  be  personal?"  Bat  the  lady 
had  turned   away  from  the  fire,  and  the  duke  was  able  to  welcome  hid 

otlicr  guests. 

Tliis  he  did  with  much  courtesy.  "  Sowerby,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  liave  survived  the  lecture.  I  can  assure  yoa  I  had  fean 
for  yoiL" 

**I  was  brought  back  to  life  after  considerable  delay  by  the  administra- 
tion of  tonics  at  the  Dragon  of  Wantly.  Will  your  grracc  aUow  me  to 
prcficnt  to  you  Mr.  U()l>arts,  who  on  that  occasion  >vas  not  so  fortunate.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  carry  him  off  to  the  palaci>,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  Tmdei-go  very  vigorous  treatment.'* 

And  then  the  duke  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Hobarts,  assuring  him  that 
ho  was  most  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance.  He  had  oflen  heard  of  him 
since  he  came  into  the  county ;  and  then  he  asked  after  Lord  Lufton, 
i*egretting  that  he  had  ])een  unable  to  induce  his  lordship  to  oome  to 
Gathenun  Castle. 

"  But  you  had  a  diversion  at  the  lecture,  I  am  told,"  continued  the 
duke.  "  There  was  a  second  i>erformer,  was  there  not,  who  almost  eclipsed 
poor  Harold  Smith?'*  And  then  Mr.  Sowerby  gave  an  amusing  sketch 
of  the  little  Proxidie  episode. 

"  It  has,  of  courae,  mined  your  bix>ther- in-law  for  ever  as  a  lecturer,'* 
Kiiid  the  duke,  laiighin.cr. 

**  If  80  we  shall  iW\  oiu'selves  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Proudie,"  siiid  Mr.  Sowerby.  And  then  Harold  Smith  himself  came  up,  and 
recfivcd  tlic  diikc^'s  sincorc  and  Iiwirty  congratulations  on  the  success  of  hui 
enterprise  at  Barchest^T. 

Mark  Uo^arts  had  now  turned  away,  and  his  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  tlie  loud  voice  of  Miss  Dunstable  who  had  stumbled  across 
some  very  dear  frirnds  in  her  jmssage  thnnigh  the  rooms,  and  who  by  no 
means  hid  from  tlio  pul)lic  her  delight  upon  the  occasion. 

*'  Well — well — well !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  then  she  seized  upon  a  veiy 
quiet -looking,  well-dress<»d,  attractive  voiuig  woman  who  was  walking 
towiuds  her,  in  company  with  a  gentleman.  The  gentleman  and  lady,  as  it 
turned  out,  were  husband  and  wife.  "  Well — well — well !  I  liardly  hoped 
for  this."  And  then  she  took  hold  of  the  lady  and  kissed  her  enthusias- 
tically, and  after  that  gnisped  lK>th  the  gentleman's  hands,  sliaking  them 
stoutly. 

**  And  what  a  deal  I  shall  have  to  say  to  you!"  she  went  on.  *' You'll 
upset  all  my  other  ])lans.  But,  Mary  my  dear,  how  long  are  you  going  to 
stay  here  ?  I  go— let  me  see — I  forget  ^vhen,  but  it's  all  put  down  in  a 
lx)ok  upstairs.  But  the  next  stage  is  at  Mi*s.  Proudie*a.  I  shan't  meet 
you  there,  I  suppose.     And  now,  Frank,  how's  the  governor  ?  " 

The  gentleman  calknl  Frank  declared  that  the  governor  was  all  right— 
"mad  about  the  hounds,  of  course,  you  know." 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  that's  better  than  the  hounds  being  mad  about  him, 
like  the  poor  gentleman  they've  put  into  a  statue.  But  talking  of  hounds, 
Frank,  how  badly  they  manage  their  foxes  at  Chaldicotes !  I  was  out 
hunting  aU  one  day " 

"  You  out  hunting ! "  said  the  lady  called  Mary. 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  go  out  hunting  ?  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Proudie 
was  out  hunting,  too.  But  they  didn't  catch  a  single  fox ;  and,  if  you 
must  have  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  slow." 

"  You  were  in  the  wrong  division  of  the  county,"  said  the  gentleman 
called  Frank. 

"  Of  course  I  was.  When  I  really  want  to  practise  himting  I'U  go  to 
Greshamsbury ;  not  a  doubt  about  that." 

"  Or  to  Boxall  hill,"  said  the  lady ;  "  you'll  find  quite  as  much  zeal 
there  as  at  Greshamsbury." 

"  And  more  discretion,  you  should  add,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  "  laughed  Miss  Dunstable ;  "  your  discretion  indeed  I 
But  you  have  not  told  me  a  word  about  Lady  Arabella." 

"  My  mother  is  quite  well,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  And  the  doctor  ?  By-the-by,  my  dear,  I've  had  such  a  letter  from 
the  doctor ;  only  two  days  ago.  I'll  show  it  you  upstairs  to-moiTOw. 
But  mind,  it  must  be  a  positive  secret.  If  he  goes  on  in  this  way 
he'll  get  himself  into  the  Tower,  or  Coventry,  or  a  blue-book,  or  some 
dreadful  place." 

«  Why ;  what  has  he  said  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind.  Master  Frank  :  I  don't  mean  to  show  you  the  letter, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that.  But  if  your  wife  will  swear  three  times  on  a 
poker  and  tongs  that  she  won't  reveal,  I'll  show  it  to  her.  And  so  you're 
quite  settled  at  Boxall  hill,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Frank's  horses  are  settled  ;  and  the  dogs  nearly  so,"  said  Frank's  wife ; 
"  but  I  can't  boast  much  of  anything  else  yet." 

"Well,  there's  a  good  time  coming.  I  must  go  and  change  my 
things  now.  But  Mary,  mind  you  get  near  me  this  evening;  I  have 
Buch  a  deal  to  say  to  you."  And  then  Miss  Dunstable  marched  out  of 
the  room. 

All  this  had  been  said  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  it  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  overheard  by  Mark  Robarts — that  part  of  the  conversation  of 
course  I  mean  which  had  come  from  Miss  Dunstable.  And  then  Mark 
learned  that  this  was  young  Frank  Gresham  of  Boxall  hill,  son  of  old  Mr. 
Greaham  of  Greshamsbiu'y.  Frank  had  lately  married  a  great  heiress  ;  a 
greater  heiress,  men  said,  even  than  Miss  Dunstable ;  and  as  the  marriage 
was  hardly  as  yet  more  than  six  months  old  the  Barsetshire  world  was  still 
full  of  it. 

"The  two  heiresses  seem  to  be  very  loving,  don't  they?"  said  Mr. 
Supplchouse.  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  you  know.  But  they 
did  say  some  little  time  ago  that  young  Gresham  was  to  have  married  Miss 
Dunstable  himself." 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  3.  17 
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'  Misft  Dunstuble !  ^vhy  slic  might  almost  be  bis  mothery"  said  MaiL 
"  That  makes  but  little  difTercnce.     He  was  obliged  to  many  money, 
and  I  believe  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  be  did  at  one  time  propoae  to  Miai 

Dimstable/' 

**  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Luflon/'  Mr.  Sowerby  said  to  bim  the  next 
morning.  "  He  declares  tliat  tlie  delay  was  all  your  &ult.  You  were  to 
have  told  Lady  Luf\on  before  he  did  anything,  and  he  was  waiting  to  wxite 
about  it  till  he  heard  from  you.  It  seems  that  you  never  said  a  word  to 
her  ladyship  on  tlie  subject." 

*^  I  never  did,  certainly.  My  commission  firom  Luflon  was  to  break  the 
matter  to  her  when  I  foimd  her  in  a  proper  humour  ibr  receiving  it  li 
you  knew  Lady  Luflon  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  know  that  it  ia  not  eveiy 
day  that  she  would  be  in  a  humour  for  such  tidings." 

*^  And  BO  I  was  to  be  kept  waiting  indefinitely  because  you  two  between 
you  were  afraid  of  an  old  woman  1  However  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  her,  and  the  matter  is  settled  now."       .  , .. 

"  Has  the  farm  been  sold  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  do^vager  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  sofier 
such  profauation  for  the  Luflon  acres,  and  so  she  sold  five  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  funds  and  sent  the  money  to  Luflon  as  a  present ; — sent 
it  to  him  without  saying  a  word,  only  hoping  that  it  would  suffice  £>r  his 
wants.     I  wish  I  had  a  mother  I  know." 

!Mark  foimd  it  impossible  at  the  moment  to  make  any  remark  upon 
wliat  had  been  told  him,  but  he  felt  a  sudden  qualm  of  conscience  and  a 
wish  that  he  was  at  Framley  instead  of  at  Gatherum  Castle  at  the  present 
moment.  He  knew  a  good  deal  respecting  Lady  Luflon's  income  and  the 
niimner  in  which  it  was  spent.  It  was  very  handsome  for  a  single  lady, 
but  then  she  lived  in  a  free  and  open-handed  style  ;  her  charities  were 
noble ;  there  was  no  reason  why  she  sliould  save  money,  and  her  annual 
income  wiis  iL^iially  si)cnt  within  the  year.  Mark  knew  this,  and  he  knew 
also  that  nothing  short  of  an  impossibility  to  maintain  them  would  induce 
her  to  lessen  her  charities.  She  had  now  given  away  a  portion  of  her 
principal  to  save  the  proj^erty  of  her  son — ^hcr  son,  who  was  so  much  more 
opulent  than  herself, — uj>on  whose  means,  too,  the  world  made  fewer 
eficctual  claims. 

And  ^lark  knew,  too,  something  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  money 
had  gone.  There  had  been  misettled  gambluig  claims  between  Sowerby 
and  Lord  Luflon,  originating  in  affairs  of  the  turf.  It  had  now  been  going 
on  for  foiu:  years,  almost  from  the  period  when  Lord  Luflon  had  become  of 
age.  He  had  before  now  spoken  to  Robarts  on  the  matter  with  much 
bitter  anger,  alleging  that  IMr.  Sowerby  was  treating  him  un&irly,  nay, 
dislionestly — that  he  was  claiming  money  that  was  not  due  to  him  •  and 
then  he  declared  more  than  once  that  he  would  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Jockey  Club.  But  Mark,  knowing  that  Lord  Luflon  was  not  clear- 
sighted in  these  matters,  and  beheving  it  to  be  impossible  that  Mr.  Sowerby 
should  actually  endeavour  to  defl-aud  his  friend,  had  smoothed  down  the 
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yomig  lord*8  anger,  and  recommended  him  to  get  tHe  case  referred  to  some 
pnyate  arbiter.  All  this  had  aflerwards  been  discussed  between  Robarts 
and  Mr.  Sowerby  himself,  and  hence  had  originated  their  intimacy.  The 
matter  was  so  referred,  Mr.  Sowerby  naming  the  referee ;  and  Lord  Lnflon, 
when  the  matter  was  given  against  him,  took  it  easily.  His  anger  was  over  by 
that  time.  "Fyebeen  clean  done  among  them,"  he  said  to  Mark,  laughing; 
"  but  it  does  not  signify ;  a  man  must  pay  for  his  experience.  Of  course, 
Sowerby  thinks  it  all  right ;  I  am  bound  to  suppose  so."  And  then  there 
had  been  some  further  delay  as  to  the  amount,  and  part  of  the  money  had 
been  paid  to  a  third  person,  and  a  bill  had  been  given,  and  heaven  and  the 
Jews  only  know  how  much  money  Lord  Luflon  had  paid  in  all ;  and  now  it 
was  ended  by  his  handing  over  to  some  wretched  villain  of  a  money-dealer, 
on  behalf  of  ^ir.  Sowerby,  the  enormous  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
which  had  been  deducted  fi-om  the  means  of  his  mother,  Lady  Lufton  I 

Mark,  as  he  thought  of  all  this,  could  not  but  feel  a  certain  animosity 
against  Mr.  Sowerby — could  not  but  suspect  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  Nay, 
must  he  not  have  known  that  he  was  very  bad?  And  yet  he  continued 
walking  with  him  through  the  duke's  groimds,  still  talking  about  Lord 
Lufion's  affairs,  and  still  listening  with  interest  to  what  Sowerby  told  him 
of  his  own. 

"  No  man  was  ever  robbed  as  I  have  been,"  said  he.  "  But  I  shall 
win  through  yet,  in  spite  of  them  all.  But  those  Jews,  Mark  " — he  had 
become  very  intimate  with  him  in  these  latter  days — "  whatever  you  do, 
keep  clear  of  them.  Why,  I  could  paper  a  room  with  their  signatures ;  and 
yet  I  never  had  a  claim  upon  one  of  them,  though  they  always  have  claims 
on  me ! " 

I  have  said  above  that  this  affair  of  Lord  Luflon's  was  ended  ;  but  it 
now  appeared  to  Mark  that  it  was  not  quite  ended.  "  Tell  Luflon,  you 
know,"  said  Sowerby,  "  that  every  bit  of  paper  with  his  nxune  has  been 
taken  up,  except  what  that  ruffian  Tozer  has.  Tozer  may  have  one  bill,  I 
believe, — something  that  was  not  given  up  when  it  was  renewed.  But  I'll 
make  my  lawyer  Gumption  get  that  up.  It  may  cost  ten  pounds  or 
twenty  pounds,  not  more.  You'll  remember  that  when  you  see  Luflon, 
will  you?" 

"  You'll  see  Luflon  in  all  probability  before  I  shall." 

**  Oh,  did  I  not  tell  you  ?  He's  going  to  Framley  Court  at  once ;  you'll 
find  him  there  when  you  return." 

"  Find  him  at  Framley ! " 

"  Yes ;  this  little  cadeau  from  his  mother  has  touched  his  filial  heart. 
He  is  rushing  home  to  Framley  to  pay  back  the  dowager's  hard  moidores  in 
sofl  caresses.     I  wish  I  had  a  mother ;  I  know  that." 

And  Mark  still  felt  that  he  feared  Mr.  Sowerby,  but  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  break  away  from  him. 

And  there  was  much  talk  of  politics  just  then  at  the  castle.  Not  that 
the  dnke  joined  in  it  with  any  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  whig — a  huge 
mountain  of  a  colossal  whig — all  the  world  knew  that.   No  opponent  would 
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have  dreamed  of  tampering  with  his  wliiggeiy,  nor  would  any  brother  wLig 
have  dreamed  of  doubting  it.  But  he  was  a  whig  who  gare  Tetj  little 
practical  support  to  any  set  of  men,  and  very  little  practical  oppoaition  to 
any  other  set.  lie  was  above  troubling  himself  with  such  sdbhmar 
matters.  At  election  time  he  supported,  and  always  carried,  whig  can- 
didates ;  and  in  return  he  had  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  by  one  whig  minister,  and  had  received  the  Garter  from  another. 
But  these  things  were  matters  of  course  to  a  Duke  of  Omnium.  He  was 
bom  to  be  a  lord  lieutenant  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

But  not  the  less  on  account  of  his  apathy,  or  rather  quieacence,  was  it 
thought  that  Gatherum  Castle  was  a  fitting  place  in  which  politiciana  mig^ 
express  to  each  other  their  present  hopes  and  future  aims,  and  oonooot 
together  little  plots  in  a  half-serious  and  half-mocking  way.  Indeed  it  was 
hinted  that  Mr.  Supplehouse  and  Harold  Smith,  with  one  or  two  others, 
were  at  Gatherum  for  tliis  express  piupose.  Mr.  FothergiU,  too,  was  a 
noted  politician,  and  was  supposed  to  know  the  duke^s  mind  well;  and 
Mr.  Green  Walker,  the  nephew  of  the  marchioness,  was  a  young  man  whom 
the  duke  desired  to  have  brought  forward.  Mr.  Sowerby  also  was  the 
dukc*8  own  member,  and  so  the  occasion  suited  well  for  the  interchange 
of  a  few  ideas. 

The  then  prime  minister,  angry  as  many  men  were  with  him,  had  not 
been  altogether  unsuccessful.  He  had  brought  the  Russian  war  to  a  close, 
which,  if  not  glorious,  was  at  any  rate  much  more  so  than  Englishmen  at 
one  time  had  ventured  to  hope.  And  he  had  had  wonderful  luck  in  that 
Indian  mutiny.  It  is  true  that  many  of  those  even  who  voted  with  him 
would  declare  that  this  was  in  no  way  attributable  to  liim.  Great  men 
had  risen  in  India  and  done  all  that.  Even  his  minister  tliere,  the  governor 
whom  he  had  sent  out,  was  not  allowed  in  those  days  any  credit  for  the 
success  which  was  achieved  under  his  orders.  There  was  great  reason  to 
doubt  the  man  at  tlie  helm.  But  nevertheless  he  had  been  lucky.  There 
is  no  merit  in  a  public  man  like  success ! 

But  now,  when  the  evil  days  were  well  nigh  over,  came  the  question 
whetlier  he  had  not  been  too  successful.  When  a  man  has  nailed  fortune 
to  his  cliariot-wheelH  he  in  apt  to  travel  about  in  rather  a  proud  fashion. 
There  are  servants  who  think  that  their  masters  cannot  do  without  them ; 
and  tlic  public  also  may  occasionally  have  some  such  servant.  What  if 
this  too  successful  minister  were  one  of  them  ! 

And  then  a  discreet,  commoni)Licc,  zealous  member  of  the  Lower 
House  does  not  like  to  be  jeered  at,  when  he  does  his  duty  by  his  con- 
stituents and  asks  a  few  questions.  An  all-successful  mhiister  who  cannot 
keep  his  triumph  to  hunself,  but  must  needs  drive  about  in  a  proud 
fasliion,  laughing  at  commonplace  zealous  members  —  laughing  even 
occasionally  at  members  who  are  by  no  means  commonplace,  whidi  is 
outrageous  I — ^may  it  not  be  as  well  to  ostracize  him  for  awhile  ? 

"  Had  we  not  better  throw  in  our  shells  against  him  ?  "  says  Mr.  Harold 
Smith. 
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"  Let  lis  throw  in  our  shells,  by  all  means  "  says  Mr.  Supplehouse, 
mindful  as  Juno  of  his  despised  charms.  And  when  Mr.  Supplehouse 
declares  himself  an  enemy,  men  know  how  much  it  means.  They  know 
that  that  much-belaboured  head  of  affairs  must  succumb  to  the  terrible 
blows  which  are  now  in  store  for  him.  "  Yes,  we  will  throw  in  our  shells," 
And  Mr.  Supplehouse  rises  from  his  chair  with  gleaming  eyes.  "  Has  not 
Greece  as  noble  sons  as  him?  ay,  and  much  nobler,  traitor  that  he  is. 
We  must  judge  a  man  by  his  friends,"  says  Mr.  Supplehouse;  and  he 
points  away  to  the  East,  where  our  dear  allies  the  French  are  supposed  to 
live,  and  where  our  head  of  affairs  is  supposed  to  have  too  close  an  intimacy. 

They  all  understand  this,  even  Mr.  Green  Walker.  "  I  don't  know 
that  he  is  any  good  to  any  of  us  at  all,  now,"  says  the  talented  member 
for  the  Crewe  Junction.  "  He's  a  great  deal  too  uppish  to  suit  my 
book ;  and  I  know  a  great  many  people  that  think  so  too.  There's  my 
uncle ^" 

"  He's  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Fothergill,  who  felt, 
perhaps,  that  that  coming  revelation  about  Mr.  Green  Walker's  uncle 
might  not  be  of  use  to  them ;  "  but  the  fact  is  one  gets  tired  of  the  same 
man  always.  One  does  not  like  partridge  every  day.  As  for  me,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  myself;  but  I  would  certainly  like  to  change  the  dish." 

"  If  we're  merely  to  do  as  we  are  bid,  and  have  no  voice  of  our  own, 
I  don't  see  what's  the  good  of  going  to  the  shop  at  aU,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby. 

"  Not  the  least  use,"  said  Mr.  Supplehouse,  "  We  are  false  to  our 
constituents  in  submitting  to  such  a  dominion.'* 

"  Let's  have  a  change,  then,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby.  "  The  matter's  pretty 
much  in  our  own  hands." 

"  Altogether,"  said  Mr.  Green  Walker.  "  That's  what  my  uncle 
always  says." 

"  The  Manchester  men  will  only  be  too  happy  for  the  chance,'*  said 
Harold  Smith. 

"  And  as  for  the  high  and  dry  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby,  "  it's 
not  very  likely  that  they  will  object  to  pick  up  the  finit  when  we  shake 
the  tree.** 

"  As  to  picking  up  the  finit,  that's  as  may  be,'*  said  Mr.  Supplehouse. 
Was  he  not  the  man  to  save  the  nation ;  and  if  so,  why  should  he  not  pick 
up  the  fruit  himself?  Had  not  the  greatest  power  in  the  country  pointed 
him  out  as  such  a  saviour?  What  though  the  country  at  the  present 
moment  needed  no  more  saving,  might  there  not  nevertheless  be  a  good 
time  coming  ?  Were  there  not  rumours  of  other  wars  still  prevalent — if 
indeed  the  actual  war  then  going  on  was  being  brought  to  a  close  without 
his  assistance,  by  some  other  species  of  salvation?  He  thought  of  that 
country  to  which  he  had  pointed,  and  of  that  firicnd  of  his  enemies,  and 
remembered  that  there  might  be  still  work  for  a  mighty  saviour.  The 
pubUc  mind  was  now  awake,  and  understood  what  it  was  about.  When  a 
man  gets  into  his  head  an  idea  that  the  public  voice  calls  for  him,  it  is 
astonishing  how  great  becomes  his  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  public.     Vox 
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populi  vox  Dei.  '^  Has  it  not  been  so  always?"  heaayt  tohimwelf,  aahegeta 
up  and  as  he  goes  to  bed.  And  then  Mr.  Supplehouse  felt  that  he  waa  the 
master  mind  there  at  Gatherum  Castle,  and  that  thoae  there  were  all 
pnppets  in  his  hand.  It  is  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  feel  that  one*a  friends 
are  puppets,  and  that  the  strings  are  in  one's  own  posaesuon.  Bat  what  if 
Mr.  Supplehouse  himself  were  a  puppet  7 

Some  months  aAerwards,  when  the  much-belaboured  head  of  affiiirs  was 
in  very  truth  made  to  retire,  when  imkind  shells  were  thrown  in  against 
him  in  great  numbers,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Et  tu^  Brute  /  "  till  the  words 
were  stereotyped  upon  his  lips,  all  men  in  all  places  talked  much  about  the 
great  Gathcnun  Castle  confederation.  The  Duke  of  Omnium,  the  world 
said,  had  taken  into  his  high  consideration  the  state  of  affairs,  and  seeing 
with  his  eagle's  eye  that  the  wel&rc  of  his  countrymen  at  laige  required 
that  some  great  step  should  be  initiated,  he  had  at  once  summoned  to  his 
mansion  many  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  some  also  of  die  Hofoae 
of  Lords, — mention  was  here  especially  made  of  the  all-Tenerable  and 
all-wise  Lord  Boanerges;  and  men  went  on  to  say  that  there,  in  deep 
conclave,  he  had  made  known  to  them  his  views.  It  was  thua  agreed 
that  the  head  of  affairs,  whig  as  he  was,  must  fall.  The  countiy 
required  it^  and  the  duke  did  his  duty.  This  was  the  beginning,  the 
world  said,  of  that  celebrated  confederation,  by  which  the  ministxy 
was  overturned,  and — as  the  Goody  Twoshoes  added, — the  countiy  saved. 
But  the  Jupiter  took  all  the  credit  to  itself;  and  the  Jupiter  was 
not  far  wrong.  AH  the  credit  was  duo  to  the  Jupiter — in  that,  as  in 
everything  else. 

Li  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Omnium  entertained  his  guests  in  the 
quiet  princely  stj-le,  but  did  not  condescend  to  have  much  conversation  on 
politics  either  with  ^Ir.  Sui)plehouse  or  with  Mr.  Harold  Smith.  And  as 
for  Lord  Boanerges,  he  spent  the  morning  on  which  the  above-described 
conversation  took  place  in  teaching  Miss  Dimstable  to  blow  soap-bubbles 
on  scientific  principles. 

"  Dear,  dear ! ''  said  Miss  Dunstable,  as  sparks  of  knowledge  came 
flying  in  ujwn  her  mind.  "  I  always  thought  that  a  soap-bubble  was  a 
soap-bubble,  and  I  never  asked  the  reason  why.  One  doesn't,  you  know, 
my  lonl." 

"  Pardon  me,  ^liss  Dunstable,"  siiid  the  old  lord,  "  one  does ;  but 
nine  hxmdrcd  and  ninety-nine  do  not." 

"  And  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  the  best  of  it,"  said  Miss 
Dunstable.  "  What  plcjisure  can  one  have  in  a  ghost  after  one  has  seen 
the  phosphorus  rubbed  on  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear  lady.  *  K  ignorance  be  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.* 
It  aU  lies  in  the  *  if.' " 

Then  Miss  Dunstable  began  to  sing  : — 

"  *  What  the*  I  trace  each  lieri>  ami  flower 
That  sips  the  morning  dew — ' 

—you  know  the  rest,  my  lonl." 
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Lord  Boanerges  did  know  almost  everything,  but  he  did  not  know  that; 
and  so  Miss  Dunstable  went  on  :-^ 

"  *  Did  I  not  0^11  Jehovah's  power 
How  vain  were  all  I  knew.* " 

"  Exactly,  exactly,  Miss  Dunstable,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  but  why  not 
own  the  power  and  trace  the  flower  as  well  ?  perhaps  one  might  help  the 
other." 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  afraid  that  Lord  Boanerges  got  the  best  of  it. 
But  then  that  is  his  line.     He  has  been  getting  the  best  of  it  all  his  life. 

It  was  observed  by  all  that  the  duke  was  especially  attentive  to  young 
Mr.  Frank  Gresham,  the  gentleman  on  whom  and  on  whose  wife  Miss 
Dunstable  had  seized  so  vehemently.  This  Mr.  Gresliam  was  the  richest 
commoner  in  the  county,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  at  the  next  election 
he  would  be  one  of  the  members  for  the  East  Riding.  Now  the  duke  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  East  Riding,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
young  Gresham  would  be  brought  forward  as  a  strong  conservative.  But 
nevertheless,  his  acres  were  so  extensive  and  his  money  so  plentiful  that  he 
was  worth  a  duke's  notice.  Mr.  Sowerby  also  was  almost  more  than  civil  to 
him,  as  was  natural,  seeing  that  this  very  young  man  by  a  mere  scratch  of  his 
pen  could  turn  a  scrap  of  paper  into  a  bank-note  of  almost  fabulous  value. 

"  So  you  have  the  East  Barsetshire  hoimds  at  Boxall  hill ;  have  you 
not  ?"  said  the  duke. 

"  The  hounds  are  there,"  said  Frank.     "  But  I  am  not  the  master." 

<*OhI  I  understood " 

"  My  father  has  them.  But  he  finds  Boxall  hill  more  centrical  than 
Greshamsbury.     The  dogs  and  horses  have  to  go  shorter  distances." 

**  Boxall  hill  is  very  centrical." 

"  Oh,  exactly  I  "  ' 

"  And  your  young  gorse  coverts  are  doing  well  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well — gorse  won't  thrive  everywhere  I  find.    I  wish  it  would." 

"  That's  just  what  I  say  to  Fothergill ;  and  then  where  there's  much 
woodland  you  can't  get  the  vermin  to  leave  it.'* 

"  But  we  haven't  a  tree  at  Boxall  hill,"  said  Mrs.  Gresliam 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you're  new  there,  certainly ;  you've  enough  of  it  at 
Greshamsbury  in  all  conscience.  There's  a  larger  extent  of  wood  there 
than  we  have ;  isn't  there,  Fothergill  ?  '* 

Mr.  Fothergill  said  that  the  Greshamsbury  woods  were  very  extensive, 
but  that,  perhaps,  he  thought 

"  Oh,  all !  I  know,"  said  the  duke.  "  The  Black  Forest  in  its  old 
days  was  nothing  to  Gathenun  woods,  according  to  Fothergill.  And  then 
again,  nothing  in  East  Barsetshire  could  be  equal  to  anything  in  West 
Barsetshire.     Isn't  that  it ;  ch,  Fothergill  ?  " 

Mr.  Fothergill  professed  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  that  faith 
and  intended  to  die  in  it. 

"  Your  exotics  at  Boxall  hill  are  very  fine,  magnificent  I "  said 
Mr.  Sowerby. 
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'^rd  sooner  have  one  fldl-grown  oak  standing  in  its  pride  akme,** 
said  young  Gresham,  rather  grandiloquently,  "  than  all  the  ezotlGS  in  the 
world." 

"  They'll  come  in  due  time,"  said  the  duke. 

"  But  the  due  time  won't  be  in  my  days.  And  so  they're  going  to  cut 
down  Chaldi  cotes  forest ;  are  they,  Mr.  Sowerby  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  that.  They  are  going  to  disforest  it.  I  have 
bcCTi  ranger  since  I  was  twenty-two,  and  I  don't  yet  know  whether  that 
means  cutting  down." 

"  Not  only  cutting  down,  but  rooting  up,"  said  Mr.  Fothergill. 

"  It's  a  murderous  shame,"  said  Frank  Gresham ;  "  and  I  will  say  one 
thing,  I  don't  think  any  but  a  whig  government  would  do  it." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  his  grace.  "  At  any  rate  Fm  sure  of  this," 
he  said,  "  that  if  a  conservative  government  did  do  so,  the  whigs  would  be 
just  as  indignant  as  you  are  now." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  Mr.  Gresham,"  said  Sowerbj : 
"  put  in  an  offer  for  ^e  whole  of  the  West  Barsctshire  crown  property; 
they  will  be  very  glad  to  sell  it." 

"  And  we  should  be  delighted  to  welcome  you  on  this  side  of  the 
border,"  said  the  duke. 

Young  Gresham  did  feel  rather  flattered.  There  were  not  many  men 
in  the  county  to  whom  such  an  offer  could  be  made  without  an  abeurdify. 
It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  duke  himself  could  purchase  the  Chase 
of  Chaldicotes  with  ready  money ;  but  that  he,  Gresham,  could  do  so— 
he  and  his  wife  between  them — no  man  did  doubt.  And  then  Mr.  Gresham 
thought  of  a  former  day  when  he  had  once  been  at  Gatherum  Castle.  He 
had  been  poor  enough  then,  and  the  duke  had  not  treated  him  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  in  the  world.  How  hard  it  is  for  a  rich  man  not  to  lean 
upon  his  riches !  harder,  indeed,  than  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle. 

All  Barsetshire  knew — at  any  rate  all  West  Barsetshire — that  Miss 
Dimstable  had  been  brought  down  in  those  parts  in  order  that  Mr.  Sowerby 
might  marry  her.  It  was  not  surmised  that  Miss  Dunstable  herself  had 
had  any  previous  notice  of  this  arrangement,  but  it  was  supposed  that  the 
thing  would  turn  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Sowerby  had  no  money, 
but  then  he  was  witty,  clever,  good-looking,  and  a  member  of  parliament 
He  lived  before  the  world,  represented  an  old  family,  and  had  an  old 
place.  How  could  Miss  Dunstable  possibly  do  better  ?  She  waa  not  so 
young  now,  and  it  was  time  that  she  should  look  about  her. 

The  suggestion  as  regarded  Mr.  Sowerby  was  certainly  true,  and  was 
not  the  less  so  as  regarded  some  of  Mr.  Sowerby's  friends.  His  sister, 
Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  had  devoted  herself  to  the  work,  and  with  this  view 
had  run  up  a  dear  friendship  with  Miss  Dunstable.  The  bishop  had 
intimated,  nodding  his  head  knowingly,  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  Mrs.  Proudie  had  given  in  her  adherence.  .Mr.  Supplehouse  had 
been  made  to  understand  that  it  must  be  a  case  of  "  Paws  off"  with  himi 
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as  long  afl  he  remained  in  that  part  of  the  world  5  and  even  the  duke  him- 
self had  desired  Fothergill  to  manage  it. 

"  He  owes  me  an  enormous  sum  of  money,"  said  the  duke  who  held 
all  Mr.  Sowerby's  title-deeds,  "  and  I  doubt  whether  the  security  will  be 
Fuflicient." 

"  Your  grace  will  find  the  security  quite  sufficient^"  said  Mr.  Fothergill; 
"  but  ncvertlielcss  it  would  be  a  good  match." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  duke.  And  then  it  became  Mr.  Fothergill's 
duty  to  see  that  Mr.  Sowerby  and  Miss  Dunstable  became  man  and  wife 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  party,  who  were  more  wide  awake  than  others,  declared 
that  he  had  made  the  offer ;  others,  that  he  was  just  going  to  do  so  ;  and  one 
very  knowing  lady  went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  say  that  he  was  making  it 
at  that  moment.  Bets  also  were  laid  as  to  the  lady^s  answer,  as  to  the 
tenns  of  the  settlement,  and  as  to  the  period  of  the  marriage, — of  all  which 
poor  Miss  Dunstable  of  course  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  Sowerby,  in  spite  of  the  publicity  of  his  proceedings,  proceeded  in 
the  matter  very  well.  He  said  little  about  it  to  those  who  joked  with  him, 
but  carried  on  the  fight  with  what  best  knowledge  he  had  in  such  matters. 
But  so  much  it  is  given  to  us  to  declare  with  certainty,  that  he  had  not 
proposed  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  morning  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
Mark  Robarts. 

During  the  last  two  days  Mr.  Sowerby's  intimacy  with  Mark  had 
grown  warmer  and  warmer.  He  had  talked  to  the  vicar  confidentially 
about  the  doings  of  these  bigwigs  now  present  at  the  castle,  as  though 
there  were  no  other  guest  there  with  whom  he  could  speak  in  so  fi-ee  a 
manner.  He  confided,  it  seemed,  much  more  in  Mark  than  in  his  brother- 
in-law,  Harold  Smith,  or  in  any  of  his  brother  members  of  parliament, 
and  had  altogether  opened  his  heart  to  him  in  this  afl&ir  of  his  anticipated 
marriage.  Now  Mr.  Sowerby  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  world,  and  all  this 
flattered  our  young  clergyman  not  a  little. 

On  that  evening  before  Robarts  went  away  Sowerby  asked  him  to 
come  up  into  his  bedroom  when  the  whole  party  was  breaking  up,  and 
there  got  him  into  an  easy- chair  while  he,  Sowerby,  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  You  can  hardly  tell,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  the  state  of  nervous 
anxiety  in  which  this  puts  me." 

"  ^Vhy  don't  you  ask  her  and  have  done  with  it  ?  She  seepis  to  me 
to  be  fond  of  your  society." 

"  Ah,  it  is  not  that  only ;  there  are  wheels  within  wheels ;"  and  then  he 
walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room,  during  which  Mark  thought 
that  he  might  as  well  go  to  bed. 

"Not  that  I  mind  telling  you  everything,"  said  Sowerby.  "I  am 
infernally  hard  up  for  a  little  ready  money  just  at  the  present  moment.  It 
may  be,  and  indeed  I  think  it  will  be,  the  case  that  I  shall  be  ruined  in 
this  matter  for  the  want  of  it." 

17—5 
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"  Could  not  Harold  Smith  give  it  you  ?  " 

"  ILo,  ha,  ha !  you  don't  know  Harold  Smith.  Did  you  ever  betr  of 
his  lending  a  man  a  shilling  in  his  life  7  " 

**OrSupplehouse?" 

"  Lord  love  you  !  You  sec  mc  and  Supplehouse  together  here,  and  he 
comes  and  stays  at  my  liouse,  and  all  that ;  but  Suppldiouae  and  I  are  no 
friends.  Look  you  here,  Mark.  I  would  do  more  for  your  littUj  finger 
than  for  his  whole  hand,  including  the  pen  which  he  holds  in  it.  Fother- 
gill  indeed  might — but  then  I  know  Fotliergill  is  pressed  himself  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  deuced  hard,  isn't  it  ?  I  must  give  up  the  whole 
game  if  I  can't  put  my  hand  upon  400/.  within  the  next  two  days.'* 

"  Ask  her  for  it,  lierself." 

'^  Wliat,  the  woman  I  wisli  to  marry  I  No,  Mark,  Fm  not  quite  come 
to  that.     I  would  sooner  lose  her  than  that." 

Mark  sat  silent,  gazing  at  the  fire  and  wisliing  that  he  was  in  his  own 
bedn)oni.  He  had  an  idea  that  Mr.  Sowerby  wished  him  to  produce 
this  400/. ;  and  he  knew  also  that  ho  had  not  400/.  in  the  world,  and 
that  if  he  had  he  would  be  acting  very  foolishly  to  give  it  to  Mr. 
Sowerby.  But  nevertheless  he  felt  half  fascinated  by  the  num,  and  half 
afraid  of  him. 

*'Lufton  owes  it  to  me  to  do  more  than  this,"  continued  Mr.  Sowerby; 
"but  then  Lullon  is  not  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  has  just  paid  five  thousand  pounds  for  you." 

"  Paid  five  thousand  poimds  for  me  1  Lideed  ho  has  done  no  sach 
thing :  not  a  sixpence  of  it  came  into  my  hands.  Believe  me,  Mark,  you 
don't  know  the  whole  of  that  yet.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  a  word  against 
Lufton.  He  is  the  soul  of  honour ;  though  so  deucedly  dilatory  in  money 
matters.  He  thought  he  was  right  all  through  that  affair,  but  no  man 
was  ever  so  confoundedly  wrong.  Why,  don't  you  remember  that  tliat 
was  the  very  view  you  took  of  it  yourself?" 

**  I  remember  saying  that  I  thought  he  was  mistaken." 

"  Of  course  he  was  mistaken.  And  dearly  the  mistake  cost  me.  I 
liad  to  make  good  the  money  for  two  or  three  years.  And  my  property 
is  not  like  his.     I  wish  it  were." 

**  Marry  ^ILss  Dunstable,  and  that  will  set  it  all  right  for  you." 

"Ah  !  so  I  would  if  I  had  this  money.  At  any  rate  I  would  bring  it  to 
the  point.  Now,  I  tell  you  what,  Mark ;  if  you'll  assist  me  at  this  strait 
I'll  never  forget  it.  And  the  time  will  come  round  when  I  may  be  able 
to  do  something  for  you." 

"  I  have  not  got  a  hundred,  no,  not  fifly  pounds  by  me  in  the 
world." 

"  Of  course  you've  not.  !Men  don't  walk  about  the  streets  with  400/. 
in  their  pockets.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  single  man  here  in  the  house 
with  such  a  sum  at  his  l^ankers',  imless  it  be  the  duke." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  then?" 

"  Why,  your  name  to  be  sure.     Believe  me,  my  dear  fdlow,  I  would 
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not  ask  you  really  to  put  your  hand  into  your  pocket  to  such  a  tune  as 
that.  Allow  me  to  draw  on  you  for  that  amount  at  three  months.  Long 
before  that  time  I  shall  be  flush  enough."  And  then,  before  Mark  could 
answer,  he  had  a  bill  stamp  and  pen  and  ink  out  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  was  filling  in  the  bill  as  though  his  friend  had  already  given  his 
consent. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sowerby,  I  had  rather  not  do  that." 

"  Why  !  what  are  you  afraid  of?  " — Mr.  Sowerby  asked  this  very 
fiharply.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  my  having  neglected  to  take  up  a  bill 
when  it  fell  due  ?  "  Robarts  thought  that  he  had  heard  of  such  a  thing ; 
but  in  his  confusion  he  was  ^ot  exactly  sure,  and  so  he  said  nothing. 

"  No,  my  boy ;  I  have  not  come  to  tliat.  Look  here :  just  you 
write,  *  Accepted,  Mark  Robarts,'  across  that,  and  then  you  shall  never 
hear  of  the  transaction  again ; — and  you  will  have  obliged  me  for  ever." 

"  As  a  clergyman  it  would  be  wrong  of  me,"  said  Robarts. 

"  As  a  clergyman  !  Come,  Mark  !  If  you  don't  like  to  do  as  much  as 
that  for  a  fi-iend,  say  so ;  but  don't  let  us  have  that  sort  of  humbug.  J£ 
there  be  one  class  of  men  whose  names  would  be  found  more  frequent  on 
the  backs  of  bills  in  the  provincial  banks  than  another,  clergymen  are  that 
class.  Come,  old  fellow,  you  won't  throw  me  over  when  I  am  so  hard 
pushed." 

Mark  Robarts  took  the  pen  and  signed  the  bill.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  done  such  an  act.  Sowerby  then  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  he  walked  off  to  his  own  bedroom  a  wretched 
man. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
The  Vicar's  Return. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Robarts  took  leave  of  all  his  grand  friends  with  a 
heavy  heart.  lie  had  lain  awake  half  the  night  thinking  of  what  he  had 
done  and  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  position.  lie  had  not  well  left 
Mr.  Sowerby's  room  before  he  felt  certain  that  at  the  end  of  three  months 
he  would  again  be  troubled  about  that  400/.  As  he  went  along  the 
passage  all  the  man's  kno^vn  antecedents  crowded  upon  him  much  quicker 
than  he  could  remember  them  when  seated  in  that  armchair  with  the  bill 
stamp  before  him,  and  the  pen  and  ink  ready  to  his  hand.  lie  remem- 
bered what  Lord  Lufton  had  told  him — how  he  had  complained  of  having 
been  left  in  the  lurch ;  he  thought  of  all  tlie  stories  current  through  the 
entire  county  as  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  from  Chaldicotes ; 
he  brought  to  mind  the  known  character  of  the  man,  and  then  he  knew 
that  lie  must  prepare  himself  to  make  good  a  portion  at  least  of  that 
heavy  payment. 

Why  had  he  come  to  this  horrid  place  ?     Ilad  he  not  everything  at 
home  at  Framley  which  the  heart  of  man  could  desire?     No ;  the  heart  of 
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man  can  desire  deaneries — the  heart,  that  is,  of  the  man  riear ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  man  dean  can  desire  bishoprics ;  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
man  bishop  does  there  not  loom  the  transcendental  gloiy  of  Lambeth? 
Pic  had  owned  to  himself  that  he  was  ambitions ;  but  he  had  to  own  to 
himself  now  also  that  he  had  hitherto  taken  but  a  sorry  path  towards  the 
object  of  his  ambition. 

On  the  next  morning  at  breakfast-time,  before  his  horse  and  gig 
arrived  for  him,  no  one  was  so  bright  as  his  friend  Sowerby.  "  So  you 
are  off,  are  you  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go  this  morning." 

"  Say  everj'thing  that's  kind  from  me  toXufton.  I  may  possibly  see 
him  out  hunting ;  otherwise  we  shan't  meet  till  the  spring.  As  to  my 
going  to  Framley,  that's  out  of  the  question.  Her  ladjrship  would  look 
for  my  tail,  and  swear  that  she  smelt  brimstone.     By-bye,  old  fellow ! " 

The  German  student  when  he  first  made  his  bargain  with  the  devil 
felt  an  indescribable  attraction  to  his  new  friend ;  and  such  was  the  case 
now  with  Robarts.  He  shook  Sowcrby's  hand  very  warmly,  said  that  he 
hoped  he  should  meet  him  soon  somewhere,  and  professed  himself  specially 
anxious  to  hear  how  that  affair  with  the  lady  came  off.  As  he  had  made 
his  bargain — as  he  had  undertdcen  to  pay  nearly  half-a-year's  income  for 
his  dear  friend,  ought  he  not  to  have  as  much  value  as  possible  for  his 
money  ?  If  the  dear  friendship  of  this  flash  member  of  Parliament  did 
not  represent  that  value,  what  else  did  do  so?  But  then  he  felt,  or  fimded 
that  he  felt,  that  Mr.  Sowerby  did  not  care  for  him  so  much  this  momiog 
as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  evening.  "  By-bye,"  said  Mr.  Sowerby, 
but  he  spoke  no  word  as  to  Kuch  future  meetings,  nor  did  he  even  promise 
to  Avritc.  Mr.  Sowerby  probably  had  many  things  on  his  mind ;  and  it 
might  be  tliat  it  behoved  him,  having  finished  one  piece  of  business, 
immediately  to  look  to  another. 

Tlie  sum  for  which  Robarts  had  made  liimself  responsible — which  he  so 
much  feared  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  pay,  was  very  nearly  half-a- 
year's  income ;  and  as  yet  he  had  not  put  by  one  shilling  since  he  had  been 
married.  Wlicn  he  found  himself  settled  in  his  parsonage,  he  found  also 
that  all  the  world  regarded  him  as  a  rich  man.  He  had  taken  the  dictum 
of  all  the  world  as  true,  and  had  set  himself  to  work  to  live  comfortably. 
He  had  no  absolute  need  of  a  curate ;  but  he  could  afford  the  70/. — as 
Lady  Luflon  had  said  rather  injudiciously  ;  and  by  keeping  Jones  in  the 
parish  he  would  be  acting  charitably  to  a  brother  clergyman,  and  would 
also  place  himself  in  a  more  independent  position.  Lady  Lufton  had 
wished  to  see  her  pet  clerg}'raan  well-to-do  and  comfortable ;  but  now,  as 
matters  had  turned  out,  she  much  regretted  this  affair  of  the  curate. 
Mr.  Jones,  she  said  to  herself,  more  than  once,  must  be  made  to  depart 
from  Framley. 

He  had  given  his  wife  a  pony-carriage,  and  for  himself  he  had  a  saddle- 
horse,  and  a  second  horse  for  liis  gig.  A  man  in  his  position,  weU-to-do 
as  he  was,  required  as  much  as  that.     He  had  a  footman  also,  and  a 
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gardener,  and  a  groom.  The  two  latter  were  absolutely  necessary,  but 
about  the  former  there  had  been  a  question.  His  wife  had  been  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  footman ;  but,  in  all  such  matters  as  that,  to  doubt  is  to  be 
lost.  When  the  footman  had  been  discussed  for  a  week  it  became  quite 
clear  to  the  master  that  he  also  was  a  necessary. 

As  he  drove  home  that  morning  he  pronounced  to  himself  the  doom  of 
that  footman,  and  the  doom  also  of  that  saddle-horse.  They  at  any  rate 
should  go.  And  then  he  would  spend  no  more  money  in  trips  to  Scotland; 
and  above  all,  he  would  keep  out  of  the  bedrooms  of  impoverished  members 
of  parliament  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  Such  resolves  did  he 
make  to  himself  as  he  drove  home ;  and  bethought  himself  wearily  how 
that  400/.  might  be  made  to  be  forthcoming.  As  to  any  assistance  in  the 
matter  from  Sowerby, — of  that  he  gave  himself  no  promise. 

But  he  almost  felt  himself  happy  again  as  his  wife  came  out  into  the 
porch  to  meet  him,  with  a  silk  shawl  over  her  head,  and  pretending  to 
shiver  as  she  watched  him  descending  from  his  gig. 

"  My  dear  old  man,"  she  said,  as  she  led  him  into  the  warm  drawing- 
room  with  all  his  wrappings  still  about  him,  "  you  must  be  starved."  But 
Mark  during  the  whole  drive  had  been  thinking  too  much  of  that  transaction 
in  Mr.  Sowerby's  bedroom  to  remember  that  the  air  was  cold.  Now  he 
had  his  arm  round  his  own  dear  Fanny's  waist ;  but  was  he  to  tell  her  of 
that  transaction  ?  At  any  rate  he  would  not  do  it  now,  while  his  two  boys 
were  in  his  arms,  rubbing  the  moisture  from  his  whiskers  with  their  kisses. 
Afler  all,  what  is  there  equal  to  that  coming  home  ? 

"  And  so  Luflon  is  here.  I  say,  Frank,  gently  old  boy," — Frank  was 
his  eldest  son — "  you'll  have  baby  into  the  fender." 

"  LfCt  me  take  baby ;  it's  impossible  to  hold  the  two  of  them,  they  arc 
fio  strong,"  said  the  proud  mother.  "Oh,  yes,  he  came  home  early 
yesterday." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  He  was  here  yesterday,  with  her  ladyship ;  and  I  lunched  there  to- 
day. The  letter  came,  you  know,  in  time  to  stop  the  Merediths.  They 
don't  go  till  to-morrow,  so  you  will  meet  them  afler  all.  Sir  George  is 
wild  about  it,  but  Lady  Lufton  would  have  her  way.  You  never  saw  her 
in  such  a  state  as  she  is.'* 

"Good  spirits,  eh?" 

"  I  should  think  so.  All  Lord  Luilon's  horses  are  coming  and  he^s  to 
be  here  till  March." 

"Till  March!" 

"  So  her  ladyship  whispered  to  me.  She  could  not  conceal  her  triumph 
at  hi«  coming.  He's  going  to  give  up  Leicestershire  this  year  altogether. 
I  wonder  what  has  brought  it  all  about?"  Mark  knew  very  well  what 
had  brought  it  about ;  he  had  been  made  acquainted,  as  the  reader  has 
also,  with  the  price  at  which  Lady  Luflon  had  purchased  her  son's  visit. 
But  no  one  had  told  Mrs.  Robarts  that  the  mother  had  made  her  son  a 
present  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
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"  She's  in  a  good  humour  about  everything  now,"  coDtiaued  Famj ; 
"  so  you  need  say  nothing  at  all  about  Gatherum  Castle.'* 

"  But  she  was  very  angry  when  she  first  heard  it ;  was  ahe  not  F' 

"  Well,  Mark,  to  tell  the  truth  she  was;  and  we  had  quite  a  scene 
thore  up  in  her  o^\^l  room  up-stairs, — Justinia  and  I.  She  had  heard 
something  else  tliat  slie  did  not  like  at  tlie  same  time ;  and  then — ^bnt 
you  know  her  way.     She  blazed  up  quit<5  hot." 

"  And  said  all  manner  of  horrid  things  about  me." 

'^  About  the  duke  she  did.  You  know  slie  never  did  like  the  duke;  sad 
for  the  matter  of  that,  neither  do  I.    I  tell  you  that  fairly,  Master  MszIl!" 

"  The  duke  is  not  so  bad  as  he's  painted." 

"  Ah,  that's  what  you  say  about  another  great  person.  However,  he 
won't  come  here  to  trouble  us,  I  suppose.  And  then  I  left  her,  not  in  the 
best  temper  in  the  world ;  for  I  blazed  up  too,  you  must  know." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did,"  said  Mark,  pressing  his  arm  round  her  waist 

**  And  then  we  were  going  to  have  a  dreadful  war,  I  thought;  and  I 
came  home  and  wrote  such  a  doleful  letter  to  you.  But  what  should 
happen  when  I  h<ad  just  closed  it,  but  in  came  her  hidyship— all  alone, 

and .     But  I  can't  tell  you  what  she  did  or  said,  only  she  behaved 

beautifully;  just  like  herself  too ;  so  full  of  love  and  truth  and  honesty. 
There's  nobody  like  her,  Mark ;  and  she's  better  than  all  the  dukes  that 
ever  wore — whatever  dukes  do  wear.'* 

"  Horns  and  hoofs ;  that's  their  usual  apparel,  according  to  you  and  Lady 
Luflon,"  said  he,  remembering  what  Mr.  Sowerby  had  said  of  himself. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  me,  Mark,  but  you  shan't  abuse 
Lady  Luflon.  And  if  horns  and  hoofe  mean  wickedness  and  dissipation, 
I  believe  it's  not  far  wrong.  But  get  off  yoiu*  big  coat  and  make  yourself 
comfortable."  And  that  was  all  the  scolding  that  Mark  Eobarts  got  from 
his  wife  on  tlic  occasion  of  his  great  iniquity. 

"  I  will  certainly  toll  her  about  this  bill  transaction,"  he  said  to  him- 
self;  "  but  not  to-day ;  not  till  af\er  I  have  seen  Luflon." 

That  evening  they  dined  at  Framley  Court,  and  there  they  met  the 
young  lord  ;  tlicy  found  also  Lady  LuAon  still  in  high  good  humour. 
Lord  Lufton  himself  was  a  fine  bright-looking  young  man  ;  not  so  tall  as 
Mark  llol)arts,  and  with  perhaps  less  intelligence  marked  on  his  fiice ;  but 
his  features  were  finer,  and  there  was  in  his  countenance  a  thorough  ap- 
pearance of  good  humour  and  sweet  temper.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pleasant 
face  to  look  upon,  and  dearly  Lady  Lul^on  loved  to  gaze  at  it. 

**  Well,  IMark,  so  you  have  been  among  the  Philistines  ?  "  that  was  his 
lordship's  first  remark.  Kobarts  laughed  as  he  took  his  friend^s  hands, 
and  bethought  himself  how  truly  that  was  the  case ;  that  he  was,  in  very 
truth,  already  "himself  in  bonds  luider  Philistian  yoke."  Alas,  alas,  it  is  very 
hard  to  break  asimder  the  lx)nds  of  the  latter-day  Philistines.  When  a 
Samson  does  now  and  then  pull  a  temple  do^vn  alx)ut  their  ears,  is  he  not 
sure  to  be  engulfed  in  the  ruin  with  them  ?  There  is  no  horseleech  that 
sticks  so  fast  as  your  ktter-day  Philistine. 
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"  So  you  have  caught  Sir  George,  after  all,"  said  Lady  Lufton,  and 
that  was  nearly  all  she  did  say  in  allusion  to  his  absence.  There  was 
alVorwards  some  conversation  about  the  lecture,  and  from  her  ladyship's 
remarks,  it  certainly  was  apparent  that  she  did  not  like  the  people  among 
whom  the  vicar  had  been  lately  staying ;  but  she  said  no  word  that  was 
personal  to  him  himself;  or  that  could  be  taken  as  a  reproach.  The  little 
episode  of  Mrs.  Proudie's  address  in  the  lecture-room  had  already  reached 
Framley,  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Lady  Lufton  should  enjoy 
the  joke.  She  would  affect  to  believe  that  the  body  of  the  lecture  had 
been  given  by  the  bishop's  wife ;  and  afterwards  when  Mark  described  her 
costume  at  that  Sunday  morning  breakfast-table,  Lady  Lufton  would 
assume  that  such  had  been  the  dress  in  which  she  had  exercised  her 
faculties  in  public. 

"I  would  have  given  a  five-pound  note  to  have  heard  it,"  said 
Sir  George. 

"So  would  not  I,"  said  Lady  Lufton.     "When  one  hears  of  such 
tilings  described  so  graphically  as  Mr.  Robarts  now  tells  it,  one  can  hardly 
help  laughing.     But  it  would  give  me  great  pain  to  see  the  wife  of  one  of 
our  bishops  place  herself  in  such  a  situation.     For  he  is  a  bishop  after  all." 
"  Well,  upon  my  word,  my  lady,  I  agree  with  Meredith,"  said  Lord 
Lufton. — "  It  must  have  been  good  fun.    As  it  did  happen,  you  know, — as 
the  church  was  doomed  to  the  disgrace,  I  should  like  to  have  heard  it." 
"  I  know  you  would  have  been  shocked,  Ludovic." 
"  I  should  have  got  over  that  in  time,  mother.     It  would  have  been 
like  a  bull  fight  I  suppose,  horrible  to  see  no  doubt,  but  extremely  in- 
teresting— And  Harold  Smith,  ^f  ark ;  what  did  he  do  all  the  while  ?  " 
"  It  didn't  take  so  very  long,  you  know,"  said  Robarts. 
"  And  the  poor  bishop,"  said  Lady  Meredith ;  "  how  did  he  look  ?     I 
really  do  pity  him." 

"  Well,  he  was  asleep,  I  think." 
"  What,  slept  through  it  all  ?  "  said  Sir  George. 
"  It  awakened  him ;  and  then  he  jumped  up  and  said  something." 
"What,  out  loud  too?" 

"  Only  one  word  or  so."  ♦ 

"  What  a  disgraceful  scene !  "  said  Lady  Lufton.  "  To  those  who  re- 
member the  good  old  man  who  was  in  the  diocese  before  him  it  is  perfectly 
shocking.  He  confirmed  you,  Ludovic,  and  you  ought  to  remember  him. 
It  was  over  at  Barchester,  and  you  went  and  lunched  with  him  afterwards." 
"  I  do  remember ;  and  especially  this,  that  I  never  ate  such  tarts  in 
my  life,  before  or  since.  The  old  man  particularly  called  my  attention  to 
them,  and  seemed  remarkably  pleased  that  I  concurred  in  his  sentiments. 
There  are  no  such  tarts  as  those  going  in  the  palace  now,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Mrs.  Proudie  will  be  very  happy  to  do  her  best  for  you  if  you  will 
go  and  try,"  said  Sir  George. 

"  I  beg  that  he  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Lady  Lufton,  and  that  was 
the  only  severe  word  she  said  about  any  of  Mark's  visitings. 
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As  Sir  George  Meredith  was  there,  Robarts  ootild  say  nothing  then  to 
Lord  Lufton  about  Mr.  Sowerby  and  Mr.  Sowerby's  money  aflBun  ;  but 
he  did  make  an  appointment  for  a  tete-a-tete  on  the  next  morning. 

"  You  must  come  do^vn  and  see  my  nags,  Mark ;  they  came  to-daj. 
The  Merediths  will  be  off  at  twelve,  and  then  we  can  have  an  honr  to- 
gether.'^ Mark  said  he  would,  and  then  went  home  with  his  wife  nnder 
his  arm. 

"  Well,  now,  is  not  she  kind  ?  "  said  Fanny,  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
on  the  gravel  together. 

"  She  is  kind ;  kinder  than  I  can  tell  you  just  at  present.  But  did 
you  ever  know  anything  so  bitter  as  she  is  to  the  poor  bishop?  And 
really  the  bishop  is  not  so  bad.'' 

"  Yes ;  I  know  something  much  more  bitter ;  and  that  ia  what  she 
thinks  of  the  bishop's  wife.  And  you  know,  Mark,  it  was  so  imladylik^ 
her  getting  up  in  that  way.  What  must  the  people  of  Barchester  think 
of  her?" 

"  As  far  as  I  could  see  the  people  of  Barchester  liked  it." 

^*  Nonsense,  Mark ;  they  could  not.  But  never  mind  that  now.  I  want 
you  to  own  that  she  is  good."  And  then  Mrs.  Bobarts  went  on  with 
another  long  eulogy  on  the  dowager.  Since  that  affair  of  the  pardon- 
begging  at  the  parsonage  Mrs.  Bobarts  hardly  knew  how  to  think  well 
enough  of  her  friend.  And  the  evening  had  been  so  pleasant  after  the 
dreadiul  storm  and  threatenings  of  hurricanes ;  her  husband  had  been  so 
well  received  afler  his  lapse  of  judgment ;  the  wounds  that  had  looked  so 
sore  had  been  so  thoroughly  healed,  and  everything  was  so  pleasant  How 
all  of  this  would  have  been  changed  had  she  liad  known  of  that  little  bill ! 

At  twelve  the  next  -  morning  the  lord  and  the  vicar  were  walking 
tlirougli  the  Framley  stables  together.  Quite  a  commotion  had  been  made 
there,  for  the  larger  portion  of  these  buildings  had  of  late  years  seldom 
been  used.  But  now  all  was  crowding  and  activity.  Seven  or  eight  very 
precious  animals  had  followed  Lord  Lufton  from  Leicestershire,  and  all  of 
them  required  dimensions  that  were  thought  to  be  rather  excessiye  by  the 
Framley  old-fashioned  groom.  My  lord,  however,  had  a  head  man  of  his 
o>vu  who  took  the  matter  quite  into  his  own  hands. 

Mark,  priest  as  he  wa.s,  was  quite  worldly  enough  to  be  fond  of  a  good 
horse;  and  for  some  little  time  allowed  Lord  Lullon  to  descant  on  the 
merit  of  this  four-year-old  filly,  and  that  magnificent  Battlebones  oolt, 
out  of  a  Mousetrap  mare  ;  but  he  had  other  things  that  lay  heavy  on  his 
mind,  and  afler  bestowing  half  an  hour  on  the  stud,  he  contrived  to  get  his 
friend  away  to  the  shrubbery  walks. 

"  So  you  have  settled  with  Sowerby,"  Robarts  began  by  saying. 

"  Settled  with  him  ;  yes,  but  do  you  know  the  price  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  paid  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Yes,  and  about  three  before ;  and  that  in  a  matter  in  which  I  did 
not  really  owe  one  shilling.  Wliatever  I  do  in  future,  I'll  keep  out  of 
Sowerby's  grip." 
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"  But  you  don't  think  he  haa  been  unfair  to  you." 
"Mark,  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  banished  the  affair  from  my 
mind,  and  don't  wish  to  take  it  up  again.  My  mother  has  paid  the  money 
to  save  the  property,  and  of  course  I  must  pay  her  back.  But  I  think  I 
may  promise  that  I  will  not  have  any  more  money  dealings  with  Sowerby. 
I  will  not  say  that  he  is  dishonest,  but  at  any  rate  he  is  sharp." 

"  Well,  Lufton ;  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  put  my 
name  to  a  bill  for  him,  for  four  hundred  pounds." 

"  Say ;  why  I  should  say ;  but  you're  joking ;  a  man  in  your 

position  would  never  do  such  a  thing." 
"  But  I  have  done  it." 
Lord  Lufton  gave  a  long  low  whistle. 

''  He  asked  me  the  last  night  that  I  was  there,  making  a  great  favour  of 
it,  and  declaring  that  no  bill  of  his  had  ever  yet  been  dishonoured." 

Lord  Lufton  whistled  again.     "  No  bill  of  his  dishonoured  !     Why  the 
pocket-books  of  the  Jews  are  stuffed  full  of  his  dishonoured  papers  I     And 
you  have  really  given  him  your  name  for  four  hundred  poimds  ?  " 
"  I  have  certainly." 
"At  what  date?" 
"  Three  months." 

"  And  have  you  thought  where  you  are  to  get  the  money  ?" 
"  I  know  very  well  that  I  can't  get  it ;  not  at  least  by  that  time.     The 
bankers  must  renew  it  for  me,  and  I  must  pay  it  by  degrees.     That  is,  if 
Sowerby  reaUy  does  not  take  it  up." 

"  It  is  just  as  likely  that  he  will  take  up  the  national  debt." 
Robarts    then   told   him   about    the   projected  marriage   with    Miss 
Dunstable,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  lady  would  probably  accept 
the  gentleman. 

"Not  at  all  improbable,"  said  his  lordship,  "for  Sowerby  is  an 
agreeable  fellow ;  and  if  it  be  so,  he  will  have  all  that  he  wants  for  life.  But 
his  creditors  will  gain  nothing.  The  duke,  who  has  his  title-deeds,  will 
doubtless  get  his  money,  and  the  estate  will  in  fact  belong  to  the  wife. 
But  the  small  fry,  such  as  you,  will  not  get  a  shilling." 

Poor  Mark  1  He  had  had  an  inkling  of  this  before  ;  but  it  had  hardly 
presented  itself  to  him  in  such  certain  terms.  It  was,  then,  a  positive 
&ct,  that  in  punishment  for  his  weakness  in  having  signed  that  bill  he 
would  have  to  pay,  not  only  four  hundred  pounds,  but  four  hundred 
pounds  with  interest,  and  expenses  of  renewal,  and  commission,  and  bill 
stamps.  Yes;  he  had  certainly  got  among  the  Philistines  during  that 
visit  of  his  to  the  duke.  It  began  to  appear  to  him  pretty  clearly  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  relinquished  altogether  the  glories 
of  Chaldicotes  and  Gatherum  Castle. 

And  now,  how  was  he  to  tell  his  wife  ? 


j^ir  <|os!ttta  nnd  §otb(tm 

I-ONG  ago  discarded  from  our  National  Gallery,  with  the  contempt  logically 
due  to  national  or  English  pictures, — lost  to  flight  and  memory  for  many 
a  year  in  the  C)gygiiin  seclusions  of  Marlborough  Ilouse — ^there  baye  re- 
nj)pear(?d  «at  last,  in  more  honourable  exile  at  Kensington,  two  great 
pictures  by  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds.  Two,  with  others ;  but  these  alone 
worth  many  an  entanglement  among  the  cross-roads  of  the  West,  to  eee  for 
half-an-hour  by  spring  sunshine : — the  Hohj  Family,  and  the  Graces, 
side  by  side  now  in  the  principal  room.  Great,  as  ever  was  work  wrought 
by  man.  In  placid  strength,  and  subtlest  science,  unsurpaaaed ; — ^in  sweet 
fi;licity,  inconiptirable. 

If  you  truly  want  to  know  what  good  work  of  painter^s  hand  ii, 
study  those  two  pictures  from  side  to  side,  and  miss  no  inch  of  them 
(you  will  hardly,  eventually,  be  inclined  to  miss  one)  :  in  some  reqiects 
there  is  no  execution  like  it ;  none  so  open  in  the  magic.  For  the  work  of 
other  great  men  is  hidden  in  its  wonderfulness — ^you  cannot  see  how  it 
was  done.  But  in  Sir  Jusluia's  there  is  no  mystery  :  it  is  all  amazement. 
No  (pi  est  ion  but  that  the  touch  was  so  laid ;  only  that  it  could  have  been 
HO  laid,  is  a  marvel  for  ever.  So  also  there  is  no  painting  so  majestic  in 
sweetness.  He  is  lily-sceptred :  his  power  blossoms,  but  burdens  not 
All  other  men  of  ecpial  dignity  paint  more  slowly  ;  aU  others  of  equal 
fureo  ]>aint  less  lip:htly.  Tiuloret  Lays  his  line  like  a  king  marking  the 
boundaries  of  ecaiquered  lands;  but  Sir  Josluia  leaves  it  as  a  summer  wind 
it.s  traee  on  a  lake  ;  he  could  have  painted  on  a  silken  veil,  where  it  fell 
free,  and  n<»t  bent  it. 

Such  at  least  is  his  touch  when  it  is  life  that  he  paints:  for  things  life- 
less he  has  a  severer  hand.  If  you  examine  that  picture  of  the  Graces 
you  will  lind  it  reversi-s  all  tlie  ordinary  ideas  of  expedient  treatment 
Ry  other  men  llesh  is  firmly  painted,  but  accesst^ries  lightly.  Sir  JosIiua 
|Kiints  accessories  lirmly,*  ilesh  lightly  ; — nay,  llesh  not  at  all,  but  spirit 
The  wreath  of  ilowei*s  he  feels  to  be  material;  and  gleam  by  gleam 
striki's  fearle.^sly  the  silver  and  violet  leaves  out  of  the  darkness. 
But  the  three  niaid<"ns  are  less  substantial  than  rose  petals.  No  flushed 
nor  frosted  tissue  that  ever  faded  in  nii^ht  wind  is  so  tender  as  they;  no 
hue  may  reach,  no  line  measure,  what  is  in  tlnMu  so  gracious  and  so  fair. 
Let  the  hand  move  softly — it:«elf  as  a  spirit ;  for  this  is  Life,  of  which  it 
touches  the  imagery. 

**  And  yet '' 

Yes :  you  do  well  to  pause.     There  is  a  "  yet  "  to  be  thought  of.    I 


♦  As  showin;:  jriirnntio  i^mor  of  haiul,  joined  witli  utTuo«t  accuracy  and  mpiditj, 
the  folds  of  dnii'cn'  umlor  the  ha^ast  of  the  Vir;:in  niv,  i»erhajis,  as  niuncUous  apiece 
of  work  as  couKl  he  Ibuiitl  in  any  picture,  of  whatever  time  or  master. 
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did  not  bring  you  to  these  pictures  to  see  wonderful  work  merely, 
or  womanly  beauty  merely.  I  brought  you  chiefly  to  look  at  that  Ma- 
donna, believing  that  you  might  remember  other  Madonnas,  unlike  her; 
and  might  think  it  desirable  to  consider  wherein  the  difference  lay:— 
other  Madonnas  not  by  Sir  Joshua,  who  painted  Madonnas  but  seldom. 
Who  perhaps,  if  truth  must  be  told,  painted  them  never :  for  surely  this 
dearest  pet  of  an  English  girl,  with  the  little  curl  of  lovely  hair  under 
her  ear,  is  not  one. 

Why  did  not  Sir  Joshua— or  could  not--or  would  not  Sir  Joshua- 
paint  Madonnas  ?  neither  he,  nor  his  great  rival-friend  Gainsborough  ?  Both 
of  them  painters  of  women,  such  as  since  Giorgione  and  Correggio  had  not 
been ;  both  painters  of  men,  such  as  had  not  been  since  Titian.  How  is 
it  that  these  English  friends  can  so  brightly  paint  that  particular  order  of 
humanity  which  we  call  "  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  but  neither  heroes,  nor 
saints,,  nor  angels  ?  Can  it  be  because  they  were  both  country-bred  boys, 
and  for  ever  after  strangely  sensitive  to  courtliness?  Why,  Giotto  also 
was  a  country-bred  boy.  Allegri*s  native  Correggio,  Titian's  Cadore,  were 
but  hill  villages ;  yet  these  men  painted,  not  the  court,  nor  the  drawing- 
room,  but  the  Earth  :  and  not  a  little  of  Heaven  besides :  while  our  good 
Sir  Joshua  never  trusts  himself  outside  the  park  palings.  He  could  not 
even  have  drawn  the  strawberry  girl,  unless  she  had  got  through  a  gap 
in  them— or  rather,  I  think,  she  must  have  been  let  in  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  for  her  strawberries  are  in  a  pottle,  ready  for  the  ladies  at  the  Hall. 
Giorgione  would  have  set  them,  wild  and  fragrant,  among  their  leaves, 
in  her  hand.  Between  his  fairness,  and  Sir  Joshua's  May-fairness,  there 
is  a  strange,  impassable  limit — as  of  the  white  reef  that  in  Pacific  isles 
encircles  their  inner  lakelets,  and  shuts  them  from  the  surf  and  sound 
of  sea.  Clear  and  calm  tliey  rest,  reflecting  fringed  shadows  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  the  passing  of  fretted  clouds  across  their  own  sweet 
circle  of  blue  sky.  But  beyond,  and  round  and  round  their  coral  bar, 
Ilea  the  blue  of  sea  and  heaven  together — blue  of  eternal  deep. 

You  will  find  it  a  pregnant  question,  if  you  follow  it  forth,  and  leading 
to  many  others,  not  trivial,  Why  it  is,  that  in  Sir  Joshua's  girl,  or  Gains- 
borough's, we  always  think  first  of  the  Ladyhood  ;  but  in  Giotto's,  of  the 
Womanhood  ?  Why,  in  Sir  Joshua's  hero,  or  Vandyck's,  it  is  always  the 
Prince  or  the  Sir  whom  we  see  first ;  but  in  Titian's,  the  man. 

Not  that  Titian's  gentlemen  are  less  finished  than  Sir  Joshua's  ;  but 
their  gentlemanliness  *  is  not  the  principal  thing  about  them  ;  their  man- 
hood absorbs,  conquers,  wears  it  as  a  despised  thing.  Nor — and  this  is 
another  stern  ground  of  separation — will  Titian  make  a  gentleman  of  every 

♦  The  reader  must  obscn'c  that  I  use  the  word  here  in  a  limited  scnfio,  as  meaning 
oiily  the  effect  of  careful  education^  good  society,  and  refined  habits  of  life,  on  average 
temper  and  character.  Of  deep  and  true  gentlemanliness — based  as  it  is  on  intense 
scni^ibilitjr  and  sincerity,  perfected  by  courage,  and  other  qualities  of  race;  as  well  as  of 
that  union  of  inscnri!>ility  with  cunning,  which  is  the  essence  of  vulgarity,  I  sliall  have 
to  speak  at  length  in  another  place. 
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one  lie  pnintA.  lie  will  make  him  so  if  he  is  so,  not  othenrise ;  and  tliis 
not  moroly  in  general  Rerritude  to  tnith,  but  because  in  his  sympathy 
with  deeper  humanity,  the  courtier  is  not  more  interesting  to  him  than 
any  one  else.  "  You  have  learned  to  dance  and  fence ;  you  can  speak 
with  clearness,  and  think  with  precision;  your  hands  are  small,  your 
sense.^  acute,  and  your  features  well-shaped.  Yes :  I  see  all  this  in  you, 
and  will  do  it  justice.  You  shall  stand  as  none  bat  a  well-bred  man 
could  stand ;  and  your  fingers  shall  fiiU  on  the  sword-hilt  as  no  fingers 
could  but  those  that  knew  the  grasp  of  it.  But  for  the  rest,  this  gridy 
fisherman,  with  rusty  cheek  and  rope-frayed  hand,  is  a  man  as  well  as 
you,  and  might  possibly  make  several  of  you,  if  souls  were  divisible.  His 
bronze  cc»lour  is  quite  as  interesting  to  me,  Titian,  as  your  paleness^  and 
his  hoary  npray  of  stormy  hair  takes  the  light  as  well  as  your  waving 
curls.  II im  also  I  will  paint,  with  such  picturesqaeness  as  he  may 
have  ;  yet  not  putting  the  picturesqueness  first  in  him,  as  in  you  I 
have  not  put  the  gentlemanliness  first.  In  him  I  see  a  strong  human 
creature,  contending  with  all  hardship :  in  you  also  a  human  creatnrp, 
uncontending,  and  possibly  not  strong.  Contention  or  strength,  weak- 
ness or  picturesqueness,  and  all  other  such  accidents  in  either,  shall  hare 
due  place.  But  the  immortality  and  miracle  of  you — ^this  clay  that  bonis, 
this  colour  tliat  changes — are  in  truth  the  awful  things  in  both :  these 
shall  be  first  painted — and  last.*' 

With  which  question  respecting  treatment  of  character  we  hare  to 
connect  ali^  this  further  one :  How  is  it  that  the  attempts  of  so  great 
painters  as  KoMiolds  and  Gainsborough  are,  beyond  portraiture,  limited 
almost  like  cliildren'.s.  Xo  domestic  drama — no  history — ^no  noble  natural 
scenes,  flir  less  any  religous  subject  :^-only  market  carts;  girls  with  pigs; 
woodmen  going  home  to  supper;  watering-places;  grey  cart-horses  in 
fields,  and  sucli  like.  Reynolds,  indeeil,  once  or  twice  touched  higher 
themes, — "  among  the  chords  his  fingers  Liid,"  and  recoiled :  wisely ;  for, 
strangt»  to  say,  his  vury  sensibility  deserts  him  when  he  leaves  his  courtly 
quiet.  The  horror  of  the  subjects  he  chose  (Cardinal  Beaufort  and 
Ugolino)  showed  inherent  apathy :  had  he  felt  deeply,  he  would  not 
have  sought  f».»r  this  strongest  possible  excitement  of  feeling, — ^would  not 
willingly  have  dwelt  on  the  worst  conditions  of  despair — the  despair  of 
the  ignoble.  His  religious  subjects  are  conceived  even  with  less  care 
than  those.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  this  Holy  Family  by  which  we  stand  has 
neither  dignity  nor  sacredncps,  other  than  those  which  attach  to  every 
gn.nip  ol'  pontic  mother  and  ruddy  babe ;  while  his  Faiths,  Charities,  or 
other  well-ordered  and  emblem-fitted  virtues  are  even  less  lovely  than 
his  ordinary'  pc^rtraits  of  women. 

It  was  a  faulttiil  temper,  which,  having  so  mighty  a  power  of  realiza- 
tion at  command,  never  bocame  so  much  interested  in  any  fact  of  human 
history  as  to  spend  one  touch  of  heartfelt  skill  upon  it ; — which,  yielding 
momentarily  to  indolent  imagination,  ended,  at  best,  in  a  Puck,  or  a 
Thais ;  a  Mercury  as  Thief,  or  a  Cupid  as  Linkboy.     How  wide  the  in- 
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tcrval  between  this  gently  trivial  humour,  guided  by  the  wave  of  a 
feather,  or  arrested  by  the  enchantment  of  a  smile, — and  the  habitual 
dwelling  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  Greeks  and  Florentines  among  the 
beings  and  the  interests  of  the  eternal  world ! 

In  some  degree  it  may  indeed  be  true  that  the  modesty  and  sense  of 
the  English  painters  are  the  causes  of  their  simple  practice.  All  that  they 
did,  they  did  well,  and  attempted  nothing  over  which  conquest  was 
doubtfuL  They  knew  they  could  paint  men  and  women :  it  did  not 
follow  that  they  could  paint  angels.  Their  own  gifts  never  appeared  to 
them  so  great  as  to  call  for  serious  question  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them.  "  They  could  mix  colours  and  catch  likeness — ^yes ;  but  were  they 
therefore  able  to  teach  religion,  or  reform  the  world  ?  To  support  them- 
selves honourably,  pass  the  hours  of  life  happily,  please  their  friends,  and 
leave  no  enemies,  was  not  this  all  that  duty  could  require,  or  prudence 
recommend?  Their  own  art  was,  it  seemed,  difficult  enough  to  em- 
ploy all  their  genius :  was  it  reasonable  to  hope  also  to  be  poets  or 
theologians?  Such  men  had,  indeed,  existed;  but  the  age  of  miracles 
and  prophets  was  long  past;  nor,  because  they  could  seize  the  trick 
of  an  expression,  or  the  turn  of  a  head,  had  they  any  right  to  think 
themselves  able  to  conceive  heroes  with  Homer,  or  gods  with  Michael 
Angelo." 

Such  was,  in  the  main,  their  feeling :  wise,  modest,  uncnvious,  and 
unambitious.  Meaner  men,  their  contemporaries  or  successors,  raved  of 
high  art  with  incoherent  passion ;  arrogated  to  themselves  an  equality 
with  the  masters  of  elder  time,  and  declaimed  against  the  degenerate  tastes 
of  a  public  which  acknowledged  not  the  return  of  the  Heraclidoe.  But 
the  two  great — the  two  only  painters  of  their  age — happy  in  a  reputation 
founded  as  deeply  in  the  heart  as  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  demanded 
no  higher  function  than  tliat  of  soothing  the  domestic  affections;  and 
achieved  for  tliemselves  at  last  an  immortality  not  the  less  noble,  because 
in  their  lifetime  they  had  concerned  themselves  less  to  claim  it  than  to 
bestow. 

Yet,  while  we  acknowledge  the  discretion  and  simple-heartedness 
of  these  men,  honouring  them  for  both :  and  the  more  when  we  compare 
their  tranquil  powers  with  the  hot  egotism  and  hollow  ambition  of  their 
inferiors:  we  have  to  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  measure 
they  thus  set  to  their  aims  was,  if  a  just,  yet  a  narrow  one;  that 
amiable  discretion  is  not  the  highest  virtue,  nor  to  please  the  frivolous, 
the  best  success.  There  is  probably  some  strange  weakness  in  the  painter, 
and  some  fatal  error  in  the  age,  when  in  thinking  over  the  examples  of 
their  greatest  work,  for  some  type  of  culminating  loveliness  or  veracity, 
we  remember  no  expression  either  of  religion  or  heroism,  and  instead  of 
reverently  naming  a  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  can  only  wliisper,  modestly, 
"Mrs.  Pelham  feeding  chickens." 

The  nature  of  the  fault,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  painters  themselves, 
may  perhape  best  be  discerned  by  comparing  them  with  a  man  who 
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wont  uot  ur  Ivyon-i  tLem  u\  his  general  range  of  efTorti  but  who  did  ill 
hi*  woik  ;:i  :i  wu.Ily  diilVrtr.t  tamper — Hans  Holbein. 

rho  drs:  crt^ic  di::Vrv:;:c  Itilwecn  tlitm  is  of  course  in  completeneM 
ct*  i'\.  .".::■.%  :■..  >:r  J.  -Lu-i'*  and  Gaia:«borough*s  woxk,  at  its  best,  ii  only 
iu.^:u:l*:i -.i:  >k».:*.Ii;"^:  j::v:ng  iadoel,  in  places,  a  perfection  of  result 
uiuittai'^Vlo  Vv  ^fii-.r  nutii'.xl*.  and  pvsdeuing  always  a  charm  of  grace 
aiid  {vwcr  i\v!*;s:vt'.y  i:^  cAn:  y^t,  in  its  slightneaa  addressing  itadf, 
|nir-.v.<<.:".;l!y.  :o  ihc  oa?ual  ^';ar.v:c,  and  common  thought— «agcr  to  sneit 
thv*  {\i.'4e><.-r-Vy.  Vu:  s:;irclc»s  [o  dciaiu  him ;  or  detaining  him,  if  it 
ji!  .  by  ,i:i  v.:.'.\t^!al::v;d  t:::.luiatmtnc,  not  by  continuance  of  teaching,  or 
d.vc'.s  •/"u".:  *.:'  iico.  Du:  the  work  of  llolbvin  is  true  and  thoroi^li; 
.u\\  :ii'l>l-.i>:.  ::;  t:u-  I-.i^'.^sc  jl#  :Iie  mcst  literal  sense,  with  a  calm  entire* 
lu'sci  X :'  uT.,i'.Vvs::cv;  rvs.lu::ca.  wLich  sacrinces  nothing,  foigets  nothiog,  and 

\'\  \\w  \\i:r.ii:  cf  tl.o  llau*niaan  Gtcr^e  Gyzen,*  every  acceaaory  is 

|\:-A\:  ^^ ..'.  a  :-.:'.v'  ;c:".*.o:i(.n :  the  carcatiins  in  the  glass  vase  by  hia 
>...ix'  '."...'  X. ■.'.'.  V  :*  ^."..I.  v::..iA;u  wi;l;  blue  enamel,  su^jpended  on  the  wall— 
I ? : »•  '  V  X ' 'x ^  -  '.  1 . X-  :i : vv '.y .;rd — : I'.o  j .a j>. rs  i. n  the  table,  the  seal-ring,  with 
I..  ,;-.v4'. :. '.v^l  v..;::  .ri,  —  ;ill  ::::«.ns<Iy  there,  and  there  in  beauty  of 
w',  .!i  •••  V  -x'  ^v  .'..i  '.'.xivc  dr-.anu\l  thai  even  llowers  or  gold  were 
»  !•.■.'',■.  ■  \  vs  -x-.-v'.  -v.:  xT  <:x/..  l>u:  evcrj- cliangc  of  shade  is  felt, 
»\v5\  lu-i  .iv-.I  *. ii". -.xvL  '.".•.v  ».*:' ^Ai^il  ibllowtil;  every  subdued  gleam  in 
\\w  ^,\\  l'..Lx'  x'i'  I'.x'  v:-..i:.Al  ui:d  Kr.Jicg  of  the  gold  touched  with 
ji  li.iud  ^^I:.•<K•  Jxi;a;uv  v  :"  rv\r.ird  cr cares  rather  than  paints.  The  jewel 
i  I N*  'x ["  \\ »;  s  : -.x :  < .*  y  •.  v  v  ^  ;:  <  :w>  : ' : o  my  s  ».  t*  i.  ad uriiig  1  ight  which  form 
ii.  :;•..".  ii.iV.;  I'.v.:*.-.  ::.  ;\".-.v.;:'i  :'.■..■.:  trrvrlcis  hand.  The  man  himself, 
\\\..i'.  !a  v., I — :.x:  ;•.:  :.  ;  ; ;;:  ts  .ill  v.\  ::otIvable  proof  of  sight — in  all 
a-;^x:  ^.:"  l.:l  vv  :'..  ■.:^".:— -.-.x:  1..-^.  Ho  ^i:6  alone  in  his  accustomed 
u  V  :i:.  his  i.\  •.;;::;. ::  w^rlx  l..:d  out  boiVro  hiu: :  lie  is  conscious  of  no 
J  :«.s*.:'.Ox.  a>>:::..v>  ..x^  o.:^ •.:;:/.  Ixxir*  :v  suxl.lca  or  sujHTdcial  look  of  care 
or  i..tii"i>!,  .:\«.>  01' y  .In  :.^  *;\\.o. —  x '.it  *v  r  i.voT. 

Tl.o  ::./.•  »Ox;"'v\:  ::■.  -.x/.:;:::::  :':is  j^rrrult  was  probably  twenty 
tiims  cro.i:*.!"  i::a::  J^lr  Jv>l.;;.i  over  sj  v'.it  «.n  a  single  picture,  however 
l;ir»ro.  T'io  ris;il:  is  tx  ;l:o  jior.oral  <] rotator,  less  attractive.  In  some 
»|iuilirios  ti'  ilroo  »:■.-!  -v.u\^  i:  iri  absolutely  interior.  But  it  is  inex^ 
liaiistiblo.  Every  ^U:.;;!  ^:'  i:  w-.us,  rei.iius,  rewards  the  attention  with  a 
ovutiiiually  iuoroiu-iiiu  >i:>o  ».:'  woiideriuliuss.  It  is  also  wholly  true. 
So  far  as  it  naolios.  it  o«. utaiiLS  t::e  abs.^lu;e  faois  of  colour,  form,  and 
oliaraotor,  rendered  wiih  an  unaco;;seabIe  fuidiiuluess.  There  is  no 
question  resiK^ciinj:  things  whioli  it  is  be?t  worth  while  to  know,  or  things 
which  it  is  unnoee-s.>ary  to  state,  cr  whieh  might  be  overlooked  with 
advantage.  What  of  this  man  and  his  house  wei-e  visible  to  Holbein, 
are  viidble  to  us :  we  may  despise  it'  we  will ;  deny  or  doubt,  we  shall 
not ;    if  we   care   to   know  anything   concerning  them,   great  or  small, 


*  Museum  o:  Bcrl in. 
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flo  much  as  may  by  the  eye  be  known  is  for  ever  knowable,  reliable, 
indisputable. 

Respecting  the  advantage,  or  the  contrary,  of  so  great  earnestness  in 
drawing  a  portrait  of  an  uncelebrated  person,  we  raise  at  present  no 
debate:  I  only  wish  the  reader  to  note  this  quality  of  earnestness,  as 
entirely  separating  Holbein  from  Sir  Joshua, — ^raising  him  into  another 
ephcre  of  intellect.  For  here  is  no  question  of  mere  difference  in  style  or 
in  power,  none  of  minuteness  or  largeness.  It  is  a  question  of  Entireness. 
Holbein  is  complete  in  intellect :  what  he  sees,  he  sees  with  his  whole 
soul:  what  he  paints,  he  paints  with  his  whole  might.  Sir  Joshua 
aeea  partially,  slightly,  tenderly— catches  the  flying  lights  of  things, 
the  momentary  glooms :  paints  also  partially,  tenderly,  never  with  half 
Lis  strength;  content  with  uncertain  visions,  insecure  delights;  the 
truth  not  precious  nor  signiflcant  to  him,  only  pleasing ;  falsehood  also 
pleasureable,  even  useful  on  occasion — must,  however,  be  discreetly 
touched,  just  enough  to  make  all  men  noble,  all  women  lovely :  *'  we 
do  not  need  this  flattery  often,  most  of  those  we  know  being  such ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  world,  and  with  diligence — for  nothing  can  be  done 
without  diligence— every  day  till  four  "  (says  Sir  Joshua)^"  a  painter's 
is  a  happy  life.^' 

Yes :  and  the  Isis,  with  her  swans,  and  shadows  of  Windsor  Forest,  is 
a  sweet  stream,  touching  her  shores  soilly.  The  Rhine  at  Basle  is  of 
another  temper,  stern  and  deep,  as  strong,  however  bright  its  face: 
winding  far  tlirough  the  solemn  plain,  beneath  the  slopes  of  Jura,  tufled 
and  steep  :  sweeping  away  into  its  regardless  calm  of  current  the  waves  of 
that  little  brook  of  St.  Jakob,  that  bathe  the  Swiss  Thermopyla  ;*  the  low 
Tillage  nestling  beneath  a  little  bank  of  sloping  fields — ^its  spire  seen  white 
against  the  deep  blue  shadows  of  the  Jura  pines. 

Gazing  on  that  scene  day  by  day,  Holbein  went  his  own  way,  with  the 
earnestness  and  silent  swell  of  the  strong  river — ^not  xmconscious  of  the 
awe,  nor  of  the  sanctities  of  its  life.  The  snows  of  the  eternal  Alps  giving 
forth  their  strength  to  it ;  the  blood  of  the  St.  Jakob  brook  poured  into  it 
as  it  passes  by — not  in  vain.  He  also  could  feel  his  strength  coming  from 
white  snows  far  off*  in  heaven.  He  also  bore  upon  him  the  purple  stain 
of  the  earth  sorrow.  A  grave  man,  knowing  what  steps  of  men  keep 
truest  time  to  the  chanting  of  Death.  Having  grave  friends  also ; — the 
same  singing  heard  far  off*,  it  seems  to  me,  or,  perhaps,  even  low  in  the 
room,  by  that  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More  j  or  mingling  with  the  hum  of 
bees  in  the  meadows  outside  the  towered  wall  of  Basle;  or  making  the 
words  of  the  book  more  tuneable,  which  meditative  Erasmus  looks  upon. 
Nay,  that  same  soil  Death-music  is  on  the  lips  even  of  Holbein^s  Madonna. 


♦  Of  1,200  Swiss,  who  fought  by  tliat  brooksidc,  ten  only  returned.  The  battle 
checked  the  attack  of  the  French,  led  by  Louis  XI.  (then  Dauphin)  in  1444;  and  was 
the  first  of  the  great  series  of  eflforts  and  victories  which  were  cloBod  at  Nancy  by  tho 
death  of  Charles  of  Burgundy. 
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Wbo,  among  many,  is  the  Tiigin  you  bad  beit  compare  with  tha  cne 

before  whose  image  we  have  stood  so  long. 

Holbein's  is  at  Dresden,  companioned  bj  the  Mailmtna^  ^  San  Sisto ; 
but  both  are  visible  enough  to  you  here,  fer,  by  a  stnmge  ooincidenoe, 
they  are  (at  least  so  far  as  I  know)  the  only  two  great  picturea  in  the 
world  which  have  been  fiuiltlessly  engraved. 

The  received  tradition  respecting  the  Holbein  M^otiti^  is  beautiib]; 
and  I  believe  the  interpretation  to  be  true.  A  fiuher  and  mother  hare 
prayed  to  her  for  the  life  of  their  sick  child.  She  appean  to  them,  her 
own  Christ  in  her  arms.  She  puts  down  her  Christ  beside  them — taka 
their  child  into  her  arms  instead.  It  lies  down  upon  her  boaooii  and 
stretches  its  hand  to  its  father  and  mother,  saying  &rewelL 

This  interpretation  of  the  picture  has  been  doubted,  aa  nearly  all  the 
most  precious  truths  of  pictures  have  been  doubted,  and  fbzgotten.  But 
even  supposing  it  erroneous,  the  design  is  not  less  characteristic  of 
Holbein.  For  that  there  are  signs  of  suffering  on  the  featurea  of  the  child 
in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin,  is  beyond  question;  and  if  thin  child  be 
intended  for  the  Christ,  it  would  not  be  doubtful  to  my  mind,  that,  of  the 
two — ^Raphael  and  Holbein — the  latter  had  given  the  truest  aspect  and 
deepest  reading  of  the  early  life  of  the  Redeemer.  Raphael  soo^t  to 
express  His  power  only;  but  Holbein  His  labour  and  sorrow. 

There  are  two  other  pictures  which  you  should  remember  togethff 
with  this  (attributed,  indeed,  but  with  no  semblance  of  probability,  to  the 
elder  Holbein,  none  of  whose  work,  preserved  at  Baale,  or  elsewhere, 
approaches  in  the  slightest  degree  to  their  power),  the  St.  Barbara  and 
St.  Elizabeth.*  I  do  not  know  among  the  pictures  of  the  great  sacred 
schools  any  at  once  so  powerful,  so  simple,  so  pathetically  expressive 
of  the  need  of  the  heart  that  conceived  them.  Not  ascetic,  nor  quaint, 
nor  feverishly  or  fondly  passionate,  nor  wrapt  in  withdrawn  solemnities 
of  thought.  Only  entirely  true— entirely  pure.  No  depth  of  glowing 
heaven  beyond  them — but  the  clear  sliarp  sweetness  of  the  northern 
air :  no  splendour  of  rich  colour,  striving  to  adorn  them  with  better 
brightness  than  of  the  day:  a  gray  glory,  as  of  moonlight  without 
mist,  dwelling  on  face  and  fold  of  dress ; — all  faultless-fair.  Creatmes 
they  are,  humble  by  nature,  not  by  self-condemnation ;  merciful  by  habit, 
not  by  tearful  impulse;  lofty  without  consciousness;  gentle  without  weak- 
ness ;  wholly  in  this  present  world,  doing  its  work  calmly ;  beautiful  with 
all  that  holiest  life  can  reach — yet  already  freed  from  all  that  holiest  death 
can  cast  away. 


*  FinacothekofMtmich. 


^  d^hanjgetinjg. 


A  LITTLE  changeling  Spirit 
Crept  to  my  arms  one  day: 

I  had  no  heart  or  courage 
To  drive  the  child  away. 

So  all  day  long  I  soothed  her 
And  hushed  her  on  my  breast; 

And  all  night  long  her  wailing 
Would  never  let  me  rest. 

I  dug  a  grave  to  hold  her, 
A  grave  both  diu-k  and  deep: 

I  covered  her  with  violets, 
And  laid  her  there  to  sleep. 

I  used  to  go  and  watch  there, 
Both  night  and  morning  too; 

It  was»my  tears,  I  fancy, 
That  kept  the  violets  blue. 

I  took  her  up:    and  once  more 

I  felt  the  clinging  hold, 
And  heard  the  ceaseless  wailing 

Tliat  wearied  me  of  old. 

I  wandered  and  I  wandered 
With  my  burden  on  my  breast, 

Till  I  saw  a  church  door  open. 
And  entered  in  to  rest. 

In  the  dim,  dying  dayliglit. 

Set  in  a  flowery  shrine, 
I  saw  the  kings  and  shepherds 

Adore  a  Cliild  divine. 

I  knelt  down  there  in  silence; 

And  on  the  Altar-stone 
I  laid  my  wailing  burden, 

And  came  away, — alone. 

And  now  that  little  Spirit 
Tliat  sobbed  so  all  day  long. 

Is  gro^vn  a  shining  Angel, 

With  wings  both  wide  and  strong. 

She  watches  me  from  heaven. 

With  loving,  tender  care. 
And  one  day,  she  has  promised 

That  I  shall  find  her  there. 

A.  A.  P. 
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CHAPTEH  IIL 
Ik  which  I  Play  the  Spt» 

TIE  room  to 
'which  BedfoH 
conducted  mc 
I  hold  to  b€  the 
very  pleasant- 
est  chamber  in 
all  the  mansion 
of  Slirublands» 
To  lie  on  tliat 
comfortable^ 
"Z  cool  bachelors 
bed  there,  and 
see  the  birds 
happing  about 
cm  the  lawn; 
to  peep  out 
of  the  French 
window  at 
early  mora^ 
Ing,  inhale  I 
sweet  air,  I 
the  dewy  1: 
on  the  grass, 
listen  to  the 
little  warblers 
performing  their  choiiis,  Btcp  forth  in  jour  dressing-gown  and  sUj 
pick  a  Btrawhcrry  from  the  bed,  or  an  apricot  in  ita  season ;  blow  one,  t 
tliree^  jiist  balf-a-dozcn  puffs  of  a  cigarette,  hear  the  venerable  towen  of 
Putney  toll  the  hour  of  six  (tluree  hours  from  breakfast,  by  conaeqneni 
and  pop  back  into  bed  again  with  a  favourite  novel,  or  review,  to  set 
oif  (you  see  I  am  not  malicious,  or  I  could  easily  insert  here  the  name 
of  some  twaddler  against  whom  I  have  a  grudgekin) :  to  pop  Ivack  into  bed 
again,  I  say,  with  a  book  which  seta  you  off  into  that  dear  invaluable  second 
j^lecpi  by  which  health,  spirits,  appetite  m-e  so  prodigiously  improved  : — all 
thc^e  I  held  to  be  most  cheerful  and  harmless plea^surcs,  and  have  partaken 
of  them  often  at  Sluublands  with  a  grateful  heart.  That  heart  may 
had  its  griefs,  but  is  yet  susceptible  of  enjoyment  and  consolation* 
bouom  may  have  bem  lacerated,  but  is  not  Uierefore  and  henceibrword 
stranger  to  comfort.     After  a  certain  affair  in  Dublin— nay,  very 
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after,  three  months  after — I  recollect  remarking  to  myself:  "  Well,  thank 
my  stars,  I  still  hare  a  relish  for  84  claret."  Once  at  Shniblands  I  heard 
steps  pacing  overhead  at  night,  and  the  feeble  but  continued  wail  of  an 
iniant.  I  wakened  from  my  sleep,  was  sulky,  but  turned  and  slept  again. 
Biddlecombc  the  barrister  I  knew  was  the  occupant  of  the  upper  chamber. 
He  came  down  the  next  morning  looking  wretchedly  yellow  about  the 
cheeks,  and  livid  round  the  eyes.  His  teething  infant  had  kept  him  on  the 
march  all  night,  and  Mrs.  Biddlecombc,  I  am  told,  scolds  him  frightfully 
besides.  He  munched  a  shi-ed  of  toast,  and  was  off  by  the  omnibus  to 
chambers.  I  chipped  a  second  egg ;  I  may  have  tried  one  or  two  other 
nice  little  things  on  the  table  (Strasbourg  put($  I  know  I  never  can  resist, 
and  am  convinced  it  is  perfectly  wholesome).  I  could  see  my  own  sweet 
face  in  the  mirror  opposite,  and  my  gills  were  as  rosy  as  any  broiled  salmon. 
"  "Well — ^well!'*  I  thought,  as  the  barrister  disappeared  on  the  roof  of  the 
coach,  "  he  has  donms  and  placcna  uxor — but  is  she  placens  f  Placetne 
to  walk  al>out  all  night  with  a  roaring  baby  ?  Is  it  pleasing  to  go 
to  bed  after  a  long  hard  day's  work,  and  have  your  wife  nagnagging  you 
because  she  has  not  been  invited  to  the  Lady  Chancelloress's  aotWey  or 
what  not  ?  Suppose  the  Glorvina  whom  you  loved  so  had  been  yours  ? 
Her  eyebrows  looked  as  if  they  could  scowl ;  her  eyes  as  if  they  could 
flash  with  anger.  Remember  what  a  slap  she  gave  the  little  knifu-boy 
for  upsetting  the  butter-boat  over  her  tabinet.  Suppose  parvulus  auMj  a 
little  Batchelor,  your  son,  who  liJid  the  toothache  all  night  in  your  bed- 
room ?  "  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind  as  I  lieljicd 
myself  to  the  comfortable  meal  before  me.  "  I  say,  what  a  lot  of  muffins 
you're  eating  I "  cried  innocent  Master  Level.  Now  the  married,  the 
wealthy,  the  prosperous  Biddlecombc  only  took  his  wretched  scrap  of  diy 
toast.  "  Alia  !  "  you  say,  "  this  man  is  consoling  himself  after  his  mis- 
fortune." O  churl  I  and  do  you  grudge  me  consolation  ?  "  Thank  you, 
dear  Miss  Prior.  Another  cup,  and  plenty  of  cream,  if  you  please."  Of 
course,  Lady  Baker  was  not  at  table  when  I  said,  "  Dear  Miss  Prior,"  at 
breakfast  Before  her  ladyship  I  was  as  mum  as  a  mouse.  Elizabeth 
found  occasion  to  whisper  to  me  during  the  day  in  her  demure  way :  "  This 
is  a  very  rare  occasion.  Lady  B.  never  allows  me  to  breakfast  alone  with 
Mr.  Lovel,  but  has  taken  her  extra  nap,  I  suppose,  because  you  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biddlecombc  were  here." 

Now  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  double  doors  of  tlie  room  which  I 
inhabited  was  occasionally  open,  and  that  Mr.  Batch elor*s  eyes  and  ears 
are  uncommonly  quick,  and  note  a  number  of  things  which  less  observant 
persons  would  never  regard  or  discover ;  but  out  of  this  room,  which  I 
occupied  for  some  few  days,  now  and  subsequently,  I  looked  out  as  from 
a  little  ambush  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  got  a  queer  little 
insight  into  the  history  and  characters  of  the  personages  round  alwut  me. 
The  two  gi-andmothers  of  LovePs  children  were  domineering  over  that 
easy  gentleman,  as  women — not  grandmothers  merely,  but  sisters,  wives, 
aunts,  daughters,  when  the  chance  is  given  them — ^will  domineer.    Ah  t 
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Glon  ina,  wliat  a  grey  mare  you  might  have  become  had  jou  chosen  Mr. 
BatcLelor  for  your  consort  I  (But  this  I  only  remark  with  a  parenth^ 
&igh.)  The  two  children  had  Utken  each  the  aide  of  a  grandmamina,  aod 
whilfit  Master  Pop  was  deckred  by  his  maternal  grandmother  to  be  i 
Baker  all  over,  and  taught  to  despise  sugar-baking  and  trade,  litile  Cecilia 
was  Mtb.  Bonnington^s  favoui-itc,  repeated  Walters  hymns  with  fervent 
precocity^  declared  that  she  would  marry  none  but  a  clergyman  j  preachc*! 
infantiin;  SLTmoiis  to  bcr  brother  and  maid  about  worldliness  ;  and  some- 
wbat  wearied  me,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  by  the  intense  self-respect 
with  which  she  regarded  her  own  viitues.  The  old  ladiea  had  that  lote 
for  each  other,  which  one  may  imagine  that  their  relative  positions  would 
engender,  Over  the  bleeding  and  helpless  bodies  of  Lovel  and  his  wortLy 
aud  kind  stepfather,  Mr.  Boiiiiington,  they  skirmished,  and  fired  shots  at 
each  other.  Lady  B.  would  give  hint^  about  second  marriages,  and  sfcond 
families,  and  so  Ibrth,  which  of  course  made  Mrs.  Bomiington  wince^ 
Mra.  B.  had  the  better  of  Lady  Bidcer,  in  consequence  of  the  latter*a 
notorious  pecuniary  irregularities.  She  had  never  had  recourse  to  her 
son*ft  purse,  she  could  thank  Heaven.  She  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  any 
tradesman  in  Putney  or  London  :  she  had  never  been  ordered  out  of  die 
house  in  the  late  Cecilia's  lifetime ;  she  could  go  to  Boulogne  and  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  there.  This  was  the  tenific  whip  she  had  over  Baker. 
Lady  B.,  I  regret  to  8ay>  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  remittances,  had 
been  locked  up  in  prison,  ju3t  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  a  slate  of  violent 
quarrel  with  her  late  daughter,  and  good  Mr,  Bonnington  had  helped  her 
out  of  durance.  How  did  I  know  this  ?  Bedford,  LoveFs  factotum,  teld 
me  :  and  how  the  old  ladies  were  fighting  like  two  cats, 

Tliere  was  one  point  on  which  the  two  liidies  agreed.  A  very  weahhy 
widower,  young  still,  good-looking  and  good-tempered,  we  know  can 
sometimes  find  a  dear  woman  to  console  his  loneliness,  and  protect  his 
motherless  children.  From  the  neighbouring  Heath,  from  Wimbledon, 
Iloehampton,  Barnes,  Slortlake,  Richmond,  Eshcr,  Walton,  Windsor,  nay, 
Reading,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Penzance  itiself,  or  from  any  other  quarter  of 
Britain,  over  which  your  fancy  may  please  to  travel,  famihea  would  have 
come  ready  with  dear  young  girls  to  take  charge  of  that  man*B  future 
happiness:  but  it  is  a  fact  that  tliese  two  dragons  kept  all  women  off  frrmi 
then-  ward.  An  unmarried  woman,  with  decent  good  look?,  was  scarce 
ever  allowed  to  enter  Shniblands  gate.  If  such  an  one  appeared,  LoYcl*s 
two  mothers  sallied  out,  and  crunched  her  hapless  bonea.  Once  or  twice 
he  dared  to  dine  with  Ms  neighbours,  but  the  ladies  led  him  such  a  life 
tliat  the  poor  creature  gave  up  the  practice,  and  faintly  announced  hU 
preference  for  home.  "  My  dear  Batch,*^  says  he,  **  what  do  I  care  for 
the  diuneJTS  of  the  people  round  about  ?  Has  any  one  of  them  got  a 
better  cook  or  better  wine  than  mine  ?  When  I  come  home  from  buain«, 
it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  Iiave  to  dress  and  go  out  aeven  or  ettbl 
miles  to  cold  efiir^eSt  and  loaded  claret,  and  sweet  port.  I  can't  stand  it,  «r. 
I  woji't  stand  it "  (and  he  stamps  his  foot  in  a  resolute  manner),      '*  Give 
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me  an  easy  life,  a  wine-merchant  I  can  trust,  and  my  own  friends,  by  my 
own  fireside.  Shall  we  have  some  more  ?  We  can  manage  another  bottle 
between  iis  three,  Mr.  Bonnington  ?  " 

"  Well,'*  says  Mr.  BonniDgton,  winking  at  the  ruby  goblet,  "  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  objection,  Frederick,  to  another  bo " 

**  Coffee  is  served,  sir,"  cries  Bedford,  entering. 

"  Well — well,  perhaps  we  have  had  enough,"  says  worthy  Bonnington. 

"  We  have  had  enough ;  we  all  drink  too  much,"  says  Level,  briskly. 
"  Come  into  coffee  ?  " 

We  go  to  the  drawing-room.  Fred  and  I,  and  the  two  ladies, 
sit  down  to  a  rubber,  whilst  Miss  Prior  plays  a  piece  of  Beethoven 
to  a  slight  warbling  accompaniment  from  Mr.  Bonnington^s  handsome 
nose,  who  has  fallen  asleep  over  the  newspaper.  During  our  play, 
Bessy  glides  out  of  the  room — a  grey  shadow.  Bonnington  wakens  up 
when  the  tray  is  brought  in.  Lady  Baker  likes  that  good  old  custom :  it 
was  always  the  fashion  at  the  Castle,  and  she  takes  a  good  glass  of  negus  too ; 
and  so  do  we  all ;  and  the  conversation  is  pretty  merry,  and  Fred  Level 
hopes  I  shall  sleep  better  to-night,  and  is  very  facetious  about  poor 
Biddlecombe,  and  the  way  in  which  that  eminent  Q.C.  is  henpecked  by 
his  wife. 

From  my  bachelor's  room,  then,  on  the  ground  floor;  or  from  my 
solitary  walks  in  the  garden,  whence  I  could  oversee  many  things  in  the 
house ;  or  from  Bedford's  communications  to  me,  which  were  very  friendly, 
curious,  and  unreserved ;  or  from  my  own  observation,  which  I  promise 
you  can  see  as  far  into  the  mill -stones  of  life  as  most  folks',  I  grew  to  find 
the  mysteries  of  Shrublands  no  longer  mysterious  to  me ;  and  like  another 
Diable  Boiteux,  had  the  roofs  of  a  pretty  number  of  the  Shrublands 
rooms  taken  off  for  me. 

For  instance,  on  that  very  first  day  of  my  stay,  whilst  the  family 
were  attiring  themselves  for  dinner,  I  chanced  to  find  two  secret  cupboards 
of  the  house  unlocked,  and  the  contents  unveiled  to  me.  Pinhom,  the 
children's  maid,  a  giddy  little  flirting  thing  in  a  pink  ribbon,  brought  some 
articles  of  tlie  toilette  into  my  worship's  apartment,  and  as  she  retired  did 
not  shut  the  door  behind  her.  I  might  have  thought  that  pert  little 
Lead  had  never  been  made  to  ache  by  any  care ;  but  ah  I  black  care  sits 
behind  the  horseman,  as  Horace  remarks,  and  not  only  behind  the  horse- 
man, but  behind  the  footman ;  and  not  only  on  the  footman,  but  on  the 
Inixom  shoulders  of  the  lady's  maid.  So  with  Pinhom.  You  surely 
liave  remarked  respecting  domestic  servants  that  they  address  you  in 
a  tone  utterly  afllected  and  unnatural — adopting,  when  they  are  amongst 
each  other,  voices  and  gestures  entirely  different  to  those  which  their 
employers  see  and  hear.  Now,  this  little  Pinhom,  in  her  occasional 
intercourse  with  your  humble  servant,  had  a  brisk,  quick,  fluttering  toss  of 
the  head,  and  a  frisky  manner,  no  doubt  capable  of  charming  some  persons. 
As  for  me,  ancillary  allurements  have,  I  own,  had  but  small  temptations. 
If  Venus  brought  me  a  bedroom  candle,  and  a  jug  of  hot-water — I  should 
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give  her  Edzpence,  and  no  more.    Having,  you  see,  given  my  all  to  one 

^om ^P^ !  never  mind  that  old  story. — ^Well,  I  daresay  this  little 

creature  may  liave  been  a  ilirt,  but  I  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  if 
she  had  been  a  coal-scuttle. 

Now,  suppose  she  teas  a  flirt.  Suppose,  under  a  mask  of  levity,  she 
liid  a  profound  sorrow.  Do  you  suppose  she  was  the  first  woman  who  ever 
has  done  so  ?  Do  you  suppose  because  she  has  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  her 
tea,  sugar,  and  beer,  and  told  fibs  to  her  masters  and  mistreases,  she  had 
not  a  liejirt  ?  She  went  out  of  the  room,  absolutely  coaxing  and  leering 
at  me  as  she  departed,  with  a  great  counterpane  over  her  arm ;  but  in  the 
next  apartment  I  heard  her  voice  quite  changed,  and  another  changed 
voice  too— though  not  so  much  altered — ^interrogating  her.  My  firiend 
Dick  Bedford's  voice,  in  addressing  those  whom  Fortune  had  pleased  to 
make  his  superiors,  was  gruff  and  brief.  lie  seemed  to  be  anxious  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  speech  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  his  tone 
always  seemed  to  hint,  "  There — there  is  my  message,  and  I  have  delivered 
it ;  but  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  as  good  as  you."  And  so  he 
was,  and  so  I  always  admitted :  so  even  the  trembling,  believing,  fluatering, 
suspicious  Lady  Baker  herself  admitted,  when  she  came  into  conmiunica- 
tion  with  this  man.  I  have  thought  of  this  little  Dick  as  of  Swift  at 
Sheen  hard  by,  with  Sir  William  Temple :  or  Spartacus  when  he  was  as 
yet  the  servant  of  the  fortunate  Roman  gentleman  who  owned  him.  Now 
if  Dick  was  intelligent,  obedient,  useful,  only  not  rebellious,  with  his 
superiors,  I  should  fancy  that  amongst  his  equals  he  was  by  no  means 
pleasant  company,  and  that  most  of  them  hated  him  for  his  arrogance,  his 
honesty,  and  his  scorn  of  them  all. 

But  women  do  not  always  hate  a  man  for  scorning  and  despising 
them.  AVonieu  do  not  revolt  at  the  rudeness  and  an'ogance  of  us  their 
natural  superiors.  Women,  if  properly  trained,  come  down  to  heel  at  the 
master's  bidding,  and  lick  tlie  hand  that  has  been  oflen  raised  to  hit  them. 
I  do  not  say  the  bnive  little  Dick  Bedford  ever  raised  an  actual  hand  to 
this  poor  serving  giri,  but  his  tongue  whipped  her,  his  behavioiu*  trampled 
on  her,  and  she  cried,  and  came  to  him  whenever  he  lifVed  a  finger. 
IVha !  Don't  tell  me.  If  you  want  a  quiet,  contented,  orderly  home, 
and  things  comfortable  about  you,  that  is  the  way  you  must  manage  your 
women. 

Well,  Bedford  happens  to  be  in  the  next  room.  It  is  the  morning- 
room  at  Shrublands.  You  enter  the  dining-room  from  it,  and  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  laying  out  the  dessert  there,  before  taking  it  in  for  dinner. 
Bedford  is  laying  out  his  dessert  as  Pinhorn  enters  from  my  chamber, 
and  he  begins  upon  her  with  a  sarcastic  sort  of  grunt,  and  a  "  IIo  !  suppose 
you've  been  making  up  to  B.,  have  you?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bedford,  f/ou  know  very  well  who  it  is  I  cares  for ! "  she 
says,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Bother  I  "  Mr.  B.  remarks. 

"  Well,  Richard  then  I "  (here  she  weeps.) 
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"  Leave  go  my  'and  ! — leave  go  my  a-hand,  I  say ! "  (What  could  she 
have  been  doing  to  cause  this  exclamation  ?) 

"  Oh,  Richard,  it's  not  your  *and  I  want — ^it's  your  ah-ah-art,  Richard ! " 

**  Mary  Pinhom,"  exclaims  the  other,  "  what's  the  use  of  going  on 
with  this  game  ?  You  know  we  couldn't  be  a-happy  together — ^you  know 
your  ideers  ain't  no  good,  Mary.  It  ain't  your  faiUt.  /  don't  blame  you 
for  it,  my  dear.  Some  people  are  born  clever,  some  are  bom  tall: 
I  ain't  tall." 

**  Oh,  you're  tall  enough  for  me,  Richard ! " 

Here  Richard  again  found  occasion  to  cry  out :  "  Doii't,  I  say  I 
Suppose  Baker  was  to  come  in  and  find  you  squeezing  of  my  hand  in  this 
way  ?  I  say,  some  people  are  bom  with  big  brains,  Miss  Pinhom,  and 
some  with  big  figures.  Look  at  that  ass  Bulkeley,  Lady  B.'s  man!  He 
is  as  big  as  a  Life-guardsman,  and  he  has  no  more  education,  nor  no  more 
ideas,  than  the  beef  he  feeds  on." 

"  La  I  Richard,  whathever  do  you  mean  ?  '* 

'*  Pooh  1  How  should  i/ou  know  what  I  mean  ?  Lay  them  books 
straight  Put  the  volumes  together,  stupid  I  and  the  papers,  and  get  the 
table  ready  for  nussery  tea,  and  don't  go  on  there  mopping  your  eyes 
and  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  Mary  Pinhorn! " 

"  Oh,  your  heart  is  a  stone — a  stone — ^a  stone ! "  cries  Mary,  in  a  burst 
of  tears.  ^'  And  I  wish  it  was  hung  roimd  my  neck,  and  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and — there's  the  hupstairs  bell ! "  with  which  signal 
I  suppose  Mary  disappeared,  for  I  only  heard  a  sort  of  grunt  from 
Mr.  Bedford ;  then  the  clatter  of  a  dish  or  two,  the  wheeling  of  chairs 
and  fiuniture,  and  then  came  a  brief  silence,  which  lasted  until  the  entry 
of  Dick's  subordinate  Buttons,  who  laid  the  table  for  the  children's  and 
Miss  Prior's  tea. 

So  here  was  an  old  story  told  over  again.  Here  was  love  unrequited, 
and  a  little  passionate  heart  wounded  and  unhappy.  My  poor  little  Mary  I 
As  I  am  a  sinner,  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  when  I  go  away,  and  not  a 
couple  of  shillings,  as  my  wont  has  been.  Five  shillings  will  not  console 
thee  much,  but  tliey  will  console  thee  a  little.  Thou  wilt  not  imagine 
tliat  I  bribe  thee  with  any  privy  thought  of  evil  ?  Away  I  Ich  habe 
genosscn  das  irdische  Glilck — ich  habe — <jeliebt  ! 

At  this  juncture  I  suppose  Mrs.  Prior  must  have  entered  the  apart- 
ment, for  though  I  could  not  hear  her  noiseless  step,  her  little  cracked 
voice  came  pretty  clearly  to  me  with  a  "  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Bedford  I 
O  dear  me  I  what  a  many — ^many  years  we  have  been  acquainted.  To 
think  of  the  pretty  little  printer's  boy  who  used  to  come  to  Mr.  Batchelor, 
and  ace  you  grown  such  a  fine  man  1 " 

Bedford.  "  How?  Pm  only  five  foot  four." 

Mrs,  P.  "  But  such  a  fine  figure,  Bedford  I  You  arc — ^now  indeed 
you  are  I  Well,  you  are  strong  and  I  am  weak.  You  are  well,  and  I  am 
weaxy  and  fidnt." 

Bedford.  <<  The  tea*a  a-coming  directly,  Mrs.  Pnor." 
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Mrs,  P.  "  Could  you  give  me  a  glass  of  water  first — and  perbaps  a 

■  little  sherry  in  it,  please.  Oh,  thank  you.     How  good  it  is !     How  it  reriTes 

a  poor  old  -wretch ! — And  your  cough,  Bedford  ?    How  is  your  ooDgh  7     I 

have  brought  you  some  lozenges  for  it — some  of  Sir  Henry  Hal&rd^a  own 

prescribing  for  my  dear  husband,  and " 

Bedford  (abruptly).  "  I  must  go— never  mind  the  cough  now,  Mrs.  P.* 

Mrs,  Prior,  "  What's  here  ?  almonds  and  raisins,  macaroona,  preserved 
apricots,  biscuits  for  dessert — and — ^la  bless  the  man  !  how  yon  eta — artled 
me  I" 

Bedford,  "  Dont  !  Mrs.  Prior :  I  b^  and  implore  of  yon,  keep  your 
'ands  out  of  the  dessert.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  must  tell  the  governor  if  this 
game  goes  on." 

Mrs,  P,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Bedford,  it  is  for  my  poor — ^poor  child  at  home : 
the  doctor  recommended  her  apricots.  Ay,  indeed,  dear  Bedford ;  he  did, 
for  her  poor  chest ! " 

Bedford,  "  And  Fm  blest  if  you  haven't  been  at  the  aherry-botUe 
again  I  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  you  drive  me  wild — ^you  do.  I  can't  see  Lovd 
put  upon  in  this  way.  You  know  it's  only  last  week  I  whopped  the 
boy  for  stealing  the  sherry,  and  'twas  you  done  it." 

Mrs,  Prior  (passionately).  "  For  a  sick  child,  Bedford.  What  won't  a 
mother  do  for  her  sick  child  I  " 

Bedford,  "  Your  children's  always  sick.  You're  always  taking  things 
for  'em.     I  tell  you,  by  the  laws,  I  won't  and  mustn't  stand  it,  Mrs.  P." 

3frs,  Prior  (with  much  spirit).  "  Go  and  tell  your  master,  Bedford  I 
Go  and  tell  tales  of  me,  sir.  Go  and  have  me  dismissed  out  of  this  house. 
Go  and  have  my  daughter  diBmissed  out  of  this  house,  and  her  poor 
mother  brought  to  disgrace." 

Bedford,  "  Mrs.  Prior — Mrs.  Prior  I  you  have  been  a-taking  the 
sherry.  A  glass  I  don't  mind :  but  you've  been  a-bringing  that  bottle 
again." 

Mrs,  P,  (whimpering).  "  It's  for  Cliarlotto,  Bedford !  my  poor  delicate 
angel  of  a  Shatty  !  she's  ordered  it,  indeed  she  is  I  " 

Bedford.  "  Confound  yoiu:  Shatty  I  I  can't  stand  it,  I  mustn't,  and 
won't,  Mrs.  P  !  " 

Here  a  noise  and  qjatter  of  other  persons  arriving  intermpted  the 
conversation  between  Lovel's  major-domo  and  the  mother  of  the  children's 
governess,  and  I  presently  heard  master  Pop's  voice  saying,  "  You're  going 
to  tea  with  us,  Mrs.  Prior  ?  " 

Mrs,  P,  "  Your  kind  dear  grandmammas  have  asked  me,  dear  Master 
Popham." 

Pop.  "  But  you'd  like  to  go  to  dinner  best,  wouldn't  you  ?  I  daresay 
you  have  doocid  bad  dinners  at  your  house.     Haven't  you,  Mrs.  Prior  ?  " 

Cissi/,  "  Don't  say  doocid.     Its  a  naughty  word,  Popham  I  " 

Pop,  "  I  will  say  doocid.  Doo-oo-oocid  I  There  I  And  Fll  saj 
worse  words  too,  if  I  please,  and  you  hold  t/our  tongue.  What's  there  for 
tea?  jam  for  tea?  strawberries  for  tea?  muffins  for  tea?   That's  it:  atmw- 
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berries  and  mufBns  for  tea !     And  we*ll  go  into  dessert  besides :  tihat*s 
prime.     I  say,  Miss  Prior  ?  " 

MtS8  Prior.  "  What  do  you  say,  Popham  ?  " 

Pop.  "  Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  into  dessert  ? — there*s  lots  of  good 
things  there, — and  have  wine  ?  Only  when  grandmamma  tells  her  stoiy 
about — about  my  grandfather  and  King  George  the  what-d'ye-call-'em : 
King  George  the  Fourth 

Cis.  "  Ascended  the  throne  1820 ;  died  at  Windsor  1830." 

Pop.  "  Bother  Windsor  I  Well,  when  she  tells  that  story,  I  can  tell 
you  that  am't  very  good  fun." 

Cts.  "  And  it's  rude  of  you  to  speak  in  that  way  of  your  grand- 
mamma, Pop ! " 

Pop.  "  And  you  11  hold  i/our  tongue,  Miss !  And  I  shall  speak  as  I 
like.  And  I'm  a  man,  and  I  don't  want  any  of  your  stuff  and  nonsense. 
I  say,  Mary,  give  us  the  marmalade  ! " 

Cis.  "  You  have  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  boys  oughtn't  to  hare  so 
much." 

Pop.  "  Boys  may  have  what  they  like.  Boys  can  eat  twice  as  much 
as  women.  There,  I  don't  want  any  more.  Anybody  may  have  the 
rest." 

Mrs.  Prior.  "Wliat  nice  marmalade!  I  know  some  children,  my 
dears,  who—" 

Miss  P.  (imploringly).  "  Mamma,  I  beseech  you " 

Mrs.  P.  "I  know  three  dear  children  who  very — very  seldom  have 
nice  marmalade  and  delicious  cake." 

Pop.  "  I  know  whom  you  mean :  you  mean  Augustus,  and  Frederick, 
and  Fanny — your  children  ?     Well,  they  shall  have  marmalade  and  cake." 

Cis.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  will  give  them  all  mine." 

Pop.  (who  speaks,  I  think,  as  if  his  mouth  was  fUll).  "  I  won't  give 
'em  mine :  but  they  can  have  another  pot,  you  know.  You  have  always 
got  a  basket  with  you ;  you  know  you  have,  Mrs.  Prior.  You  had  it  the 
day  you  took  tlie  cold  fowl." 

Mrs.  P.  "  For  the  poor  blind  black  man !  Oh,  how  thankful  he  was  to 
his  dear  young  benefactors !  He  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  to  help  him 
was  most  kind  of  you,  dear  Master  Popham !  " 

Pop.  "  That  black  beggar  my  brother  ?     He  ain't  my  brother ! " 

Mrs.  P.  "  No,  dears,  you  have  both  the  most  lovely  complexions  in 
the  world." 

Pop.  "  Bother  complexions !    I  say,  Maiy,  another  pot  of  marmalade." 

Mary.  "  I  don't  know,  Master  Pop " 

Pop,  "  I  will  have  it,  I  say.  If  you  don't,  I'll  smash  everything, 
I  will." 

Cis.  "  Oh,  you  naughty,  rude  boy  1 " 

Pop.  "  Hold  your  tongue,  stupid  I     I  will  have  it,  I  say." 

Mrs.  P.  "  Do  humour  him,  Mary,  please.  And  Fm  sure  my  dear 
children  at  home  will  be  better  for  it." 

18—5 
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Pop,  ''There*8  your  basket.  Now  put  tluB  cake  in,  and  tUb  bit  of 
butter,  and  this  sugar  on  tlie  top  of  the  butter.  Hurray !  huxray !  Ok, 
wliat  jolly  fun !  Here's  some  cake — ^no,  I  think  Fll  keep  that ;  and,  Mrs. 
Prior,  tell  Gus,  and  Fanny,  and  Fred,  I  sent  it  to  *em,  and  thej  ahall 
never  want  for  anything,  as  long  as  Frederick  Popham  Baker  Lord, 
Es^iuirc,  can  give  it  them.  Did  Gus  like  my  gray  greatcoat  that  I  didn't 
want?" 

Mm  P,  "  You  did  not  give  him  your  new  greatcoat  ?" 

Pop.  '*  It  was  beastly  ugly,  and  I  did  give  it  him  ;  and  FU  give  him 
this  if  I  choose.  And  don't  you  speak  to  me  ;  I*m  going  to  sehool,  and  I 
ain't  going  to  have  no  governesses  soon." 

Mrs,  Prior.  "Ah,  dear  child  !  what  a  nice  coat  it  is;  and  how  well 
my  poor  boy  looks  in  it  I" 

J/w  Prior,  "  Mother,  mother  I  I  implore  you — ^mother  I" 

Mr.  Lore!  enters.  **  So  the  children  at  high  tea  !  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs. 
Prior  ?  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that  little  matter  for  your 
second  boy,  Mrs.  Prior." 

Mrs.  Prior.  "Heaven  bless  you, — ^bless  you,  my  dear,  kind  bene- 
factor !     Don't  prevent  me,  Elizaljeth  :  I  must  kiss  his  hand.    There  !'* 

And  here  the  second  bell  rings,  and  I  enter  the  morning-room,  and 
can  see  Mrs.  Prior's  great  basket  popped  cunningly  under  the  table-doth. 
Her  basket  ? — her  porte-manteauy  her  porte-houteille,  her  porte-^dteaUy  her 
po7-t€-prmtaIon,  her  porte-butin  in  general.  Thus  I  could  see  that  eveiy 
day  Mrs.  Prior  visited  Shrub  lands  she  gleaned  greedily  of  the  harvest 
Well,  lioaz  was  rich,  and  this  ruthless  Ruth  was  hungry  and  poor. 

At  the  welcome  summons  of  the  second  bell,  Mr.  and  lilrs.  Bonnington 
also  made  tlicir  appearance ;  the  latter  in  the  new  cap  which  Mrs.  Prior 
had  admired,  and  which  slie  saluted  "with  a  nod  of  smiling  recognition : 
"  Dear  madam,  it  is  lovely — I  told  you  it  was,"  whispers  Mrs.  P.,  and  the 
wearer  of  the  ])hie  ribljona  turned  her  bonny,  good-natured  face  towards 
the  looking-glass,  and  I  hope  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  Mrs.  Prior's  sincerity. 
As  fur  Bonnington,  I  could  perceive  that  he  had  been  taking  a  little  nap 
before  dinner, — a  practice  by  which  the  appetite  is  improved,  I  think, 
and  the  intellect  prepared  for  the  bland  prandial  conversation. 

"  Have  the  children  ])een  quite  good  ?  "  asks  papa,  of  the  governess. 

"  Tliere  are  worse  children,  sir,"  says  Miss  Prior,  meekly. 

"Make  haste  and  have  your  dinner;  we  are  coming  into  dessert!" 
cries  Pop. 

"You  would  not  have  us  go  to  dine  without  your  grandmother?" 
papa  asks.  Dine  without  Lady  Baker,  indeed  I  I  should  liave  liked  to 
sec  him  go  to  dinner  without  Lady  Baker. 

Pending  her  ladyship's  arrival,  papa  and  Mr.  Bonnington  walk  to  the 
open  wind(nv,  and  gjize  on  the  lawn  and  the  towers  of  Putney  rising  over 
the  wall. 

"  Ah,  my  good  ^Ers.  Prior,"  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington,  "  those  grand- 
children of  mine  are  sadly  spoiled.'* 
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"  Not  hj  you,  dear  madam,"  Bays  Mrs.  Prior,  with  a  look  of  com- 
miseration. "  Your  dear  cliildren  at  home  are,  I  am  sure,  perfect  models 
of  goodness.  Is  Master  Edward  well,  ma^am  ?  and  Master  Robert,  and 
Master  Richard,  and  dear,  fimny  little  Master  William?  Ah,  what 
blessings  those  children  are  to  you  I  If  a  certain  wilful  little  nephew  of 
theirs  took  ailer  them  I " 

"  The  little  naughty  wretch  ! "  cried  ^frs.  Bonnington ;  "  do  you  know. 
Prior,  my  grandson  Frederick — (I  don*t  know  why  they  call  him  Popham 
in  this  house,  or  why  he  should  be  ashamed  of  his  father's  name) — do  you 
know  that  Popham  spiJit  the  ink  over  my  dear  husband's  bands,  which  ho 
keeps  in  his  great  dictionary,  and  fought  with  my  Richard,  who  is  three 
years  older  than  Popham,  and  actually  beat  his  own  uncle !  " 

"  Gracious  goodness  I  "  I  cried ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  say,  ma'am,  that 
Pop  has  been  laying  violent  hands  upon  his  venerable  relative  ?  "  I  feel 
ever  so  gentle  a  pull  at  my  coat.  Was  it  Miss  Prior  who  warned  me  not 
to  indulge  in  the  sarcastic  method  with  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  ? 

**  I  don't  know  why  you  call  my  poor  child  a  venerable  relative,'* 
Mrs.  B.  remarks.  "  I  know  that  Popham  was  very  rude  to  him ;  and 
then  Robert  came  to  his  brother,  and  that  graceless  little  Popham  took  a 
stick,  and  my  husband  came  out,  and  do  you  know  Popham  Lovel  actually 
kicked  Mr.  Bonnington  on  the  shins,  and  butted  him  like  a  little  naughty 
ram ;  and  if  you  think  such  conduct  is  a  subject  for  ridicule — ^I  don^ty 
^Ir.  Batchelor !  " 

**  My  deai^— dear  lady  !  "  I  cried,  seizing  her  hand ;  for  she  was  going 
to  cry,  and  in  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear  always  raises  a  deuce  of  a 
commotion  in  my  mind.  "  I  would  not  for  the  world  say  a  word  that  should 
willingly  vex  you ;  and  as  for  Popham,  I  give  you  my  honoiu*,  I  think 
nothing  would  do  that  child  so  much  good  as  a  good  wliipping." 

"  He  is  spoiled,  madam ;  we  know  by  tchoinj*  says  Mrs.  Prior.  "  Dear 
Lady  Baker  I  how  that  red  does  become  your  ladyship."  In  fact,  Lady  B. 
sailed  in  at  this  jimcture,  arrayed  in  ribbons  of  scarlet;  with  many 
brooches,  bangles,  and  other  gimcracks  ornamenting  her  plenteous  person. 
And  now  her  ladyship  having  arrived,  Bedford  announced  that  dinner  was 
served,  and  Lovel  gave  his  mother-in-law  an  arm,  whilst  I  offered  mine 
to  Mrs.  Bonnington  to  lead  her  to  the  adjoining  dining-room.  And  the 
pacable  kind  soul  speedily  made  peace  with  me.  And  we  ate  and  drank 
of  Lovel's  best.  And  Lady  Baker  told  us  her  celebrated  anecdote  of  George 
the  Fourtli's  compliment  to  her  late  dear  husband.  Sir  George,  when  his 
Majesty  visited  Ireland.  Mrs.  Prior  and  her  basket  were  gone  when  we 
repaired  to  the  drawing-room :  having  been  hunting  all  day,  the  hungry 
mother  had  returned  with  her  prey  to  her  wide-mouthed  birdikins. 
Elizabeth  looked  very  pale  and  handsome,  reading  at  her  lamp.  And 
whist  and  the  little  tray  fimshed  the  second  day  at  Shrublands. 

I  paced  the  mooidit  walk  alone  when  the  family  had  gone  to  rest ; 
and  nnoked  my  cigar  under  the  tranquil  stars.  I  had  been  some  thirty 
hours  in  the  house,  and  what  a  queer  little  drama  was  unfolding  itself 
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before  me!  What  struggles  and  passions  were  going  on  here— what 
certamina  and  motus  anmorum!  Here  was  Lovel,  this  willing  horn; 
and  what  a  crowd  of  relations,  wliat  a  heap  of  luggage  had  the  honert 
fellow  to  carry  I  How  that  little  Mrs.  Prior  was  working,  and  scheming, 
and  tacking,  and  flattering,  and  fawning,  and  plundering,  to  be  sore! 
And  that  serene  Elizabeth,  with  what  consummate  skill,  art,  and  prodence, 
had  she  to  act,  to  keep  her  place  with  two  such  rivals  reigning  OTer  her. 
And  Elizabeth  not  only  kept  her  place,  but  slie  actually  was  liked  by 
those  two  women  !  Why,  Elizabeth  Prior,  my  wonder  and  req>ect  for 
thee  increase  with  every  hour  during  which  I  contemplate  thj  chazacter ! 
How  is  it  that  3'ou  live  with  those  lionesses,  and  are  not  torn  to  pieces? 
Wliat  sops  of  flattery  do  you  cast  to  tliem  to  appease  them  ?  Perhaps  I 
do  not  think  my  Elizabeth  brings  up  her  two  children  very  well,  and, 
indeed,  have  seldom  become  acquainted  with  yoimg  people  more  odious. 
But  is  the  fault  hers,  or  is  it  Fortime*s  spite  ?  How,  with  these  two 
grandmothers  spoiling  the  children  alternately,  can  the  goYemess  do 
better  tlian  she  does?  How  has  slie  managed  to  lull  their  natural 
jealousy  ?  I  will  work  out  that  intricate  problem,  that  I  will,  ere  many 
days  are  over.  And  there  are  other  mysteries  which  I  perceive.  There 
is  poor  IMary  breaking  her  heart  for  the  butler.  That  butler,  why  does 
he  connive  at  the  rogueries  of  Mrs.  Prior  ?  Ha  1  herein  lies  a  mysteiy, 
too ;  and  I  vow  I  will  penetrate  it  ere  long.  So  saying,  I  fling  away  the 
butt- end  of  the  fragrant  companion  of  my  solitude,  and  enter  into  my 
room  by  the  open  French  window  just  as  Bedford  walks  in  at  the  door. 
I  had  heard  the  voice  of  that  worthy  domestic  warbling  a  grave  melody 
from  his  pantry  window  as  1  paced  the  lawn.  When  the  family  goes  to 
rest,  Bedford  passes  a  couple  of  hours  in  study  in  his  pantry,  perusing  the 
newspapers  and  the  new  works,  and  forming  his  opinion  on  books  and 
politics.  Indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  letters  in  the  Putney 
Herald  and  Mortlake  Monitory  signed  "A  Voice  from  the  Basement," 
were  Mr.  Bcdfoi-d's  coiiii)ositiun. 

**  Conic  to  see  aU  safe  for  the  night,  sir,  and  the  windows  closed  before 
3'ou  turn  in,"  Mr.  Dick  remarks.  "  Best  not  leave  'em  open,  even  if  you 
are  asleep  inside — catch  cold — many  bad  people  about.  Remember 
Bromley  murder! — Enter  at  French  windows — ^3'ou  cry  out — cut  your 
throat — and  there's  a  fine  paragraj)h  for  papers  next  morning !  *' 

"  What  a  good  voice  you  have,  Bedford,"  I  say ;  "  I  heard  you 
warbling  just  now — a  famous  bass,  on  my  word  !  " 

"  Always  fond  of  music — sing  when  I'm  cleaning  my  plate — ^leamed 
in  Old  Beak  Street.  She  used  to  teach  me,"  and  he  points  towards  the 
upper  floors. 

"  What  a  little  chap  you  were  then ! — when  you  came  for  my  proofs 
for  the  iVt/5fMw,"  I  remark. 

"  I  ain*t  a  very  big  one  now,  sir ;  but  it  ain't  the  big  ones  that  do  the 
best  work,"  remarks  the  butler. 

"  I  remember  Miss  Prior  saying  that  you  were  as  old  as  she  was.** 
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"  Hm  I  and  I  scarce  came  up  to  her — eh— elbow."  (Bedford  had  con- 
staniJj  to  do  battle  with  the  aspirates.  Ho  conquered  them/  but  you 
could  sec  there  was  a  struggle.) 

"  And  it  >vas  Miss  Prior  taught  you  to  sing'?  "  I  say,  looking  him  full 
in  the  face. 

He  dropped  his  eyes — he  could  not  bear  my  scrutiny.  I  knew  the 
whole  story  now. 

"  When  Mrs.  Lovcl  died  at  Naples,  Miss  Prior  brought  home  the 
children,  and  you  acted  as  courier  to  the  whole  party  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  Bedford.  "We  had  the  carriage,  and  of  course 
poor  Mrs.  L.  was  sent  home  by  sea,  and  I  brought  home  the  young  ones, 
and — and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could  say,  Avanti !  avanti  I  to  the 
Italian  postilions,  and  ask  for  dea  chevaux  when  we  crossed  the  Halps — 
the  Aljx*, — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  And  you  used  to  see  the  party  to  their  rooms  at  the  inns,  and  call 
them  up  in  the  morning,  and  you  had  a  blunderbuss  in  the  rumble  to 
shoot  the  robbers  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Bedford. 

"  And  it  was  a  pleasant  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Bedford,  groaning,  and  hanging  down  his  miserable  head. 
"  Ob,  yes,  it  was  a  pleasant  time." 

He  turned  away ;  he  stamped  his  foot ;  he  gave  a  sort  of  imprecation; 
he  pretended  to  look  at  some  books,  and  dust  them  with  a  napkin  which 
he  carried.     I  saw  the  matter  at  once.     "  Poor  Dick  ! "  says  I. 

"  It's  the  old— old  story,"  says  Dick.     "  It's  you  and  the  Ilirish  girl 

over  again,  sir.     I'm  only  a  servant,  I  know ;  but  Tm  a .     Confound 

it  I "     And  here  he  stuck  his  fists  into  his  eyes. 

"  And  this  ia  the  reason  you  allow  old  Mrs.  Prior  to  steal  the  sherry 
and  the  sugar  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  How  do  you  know  tjiat  ? — ^you  remember  how  she  prigged  in  Beak 
Street  ?  "  asks  Bedford,  fiercely. 

"  I  overheard  you  and  her  just  before  dinner,"  I  said. 

"  You  had  better  go  and  tell  Level — ^have  me  turned  out  of  the  house. 
That's  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,"  cries  Bedford  again,  fiercely, 
stamping  his  feet. 

"  It  is  always  my  custom  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  possibly  can, 
Dick  Bedford,"  I  say,  with  fine  irony. 

He  seizes  my  hand.  "No,  you're  a  trump— everybody  knows  tliat; 
beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  you  see  I'm  so— so— dash ! — miserable,  that  I  hardly 
know  whether  I'm  walking  on  my  head  or  my  heels." 

"You  haven't  succeeded  in  touching  her  heart,  then,  my  poor  Dick?" 
I  said. 

Dick  shook  his  head.  "  She  has  no  heart,"  he  said.  "  If  she  ever 
had  any,  that  fellar  in  India  took  it  away  with  him.  She  don*t  care  for 
anybody  alive.  She  likes  me  as  well  as  any  one.  I  think  she  appre- 
ciates me,  you  see,  sir;   she  can't  *elp  it — I'm  blest  if  she  can.     She 
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knows  I  am  a  better  man  than  moat  of  the  ch^»  that  oooie  down 
here, — I  am,  if  I  wasn't  a  servant.  If  I  were  only  an  apothecaiT— 
like  that  grinning  jackass  who  comes  here  from  Bamea  in  hia  gig,  and 
wants  to  marry  her — she'd  have  me.  She  keeps  him  on,  and  enoournges 
him — fihe  can  do  that  cleverly  enough.  And  the  old  dragon  &ndei 
she  is  fond  of  him.  Psha!  Why  am  I  making  a  fool  of  myaelf? — 
I  am  only  a  ser^'ant.  Mary's  good  enough  for  me;  shell  hsve  me 
fast  enough.  I  b^  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  am  making  a  fool  of  myaelf; 
I  ain't  the  first,  sir.  Good-night,  sir;  hope  you'll  sleep  welL"  And 
Dick  departs  to  his  pantry  and  his  private  cares,  and  I  think,  "Here 
is  another  victim  who  is  writhing  imder  the  merdlesa  arrows  of  the 
univernal  torturer." 

"  He  is  a  very  singular  person,"  Miss  Prior  remarked  to  me,  as,  next 
day,  I  happened  to  be  walking  on  l^itney  Heath  by  her  aide,  while  her 
young  charges  trotted  on  and  quarrelled  in  the  distance.  "I  wonder 
where  the  world  will  stop  next,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  how  fiir  the 
march  of  intellect  will  proceed !  Any  one  so  firee,  and  easy,  and  cool,  as 
this  Mr.  Bedford  I  never  saw.  AMien  we  were  abroad  with  poor  Mrs. 
Lovel,  he  picked  up  French  and  Italian  in  quite  a  sorpriaing  way.  He 
takes  books  down  from  the  library  now  :  the  most  abstruse  worka— works 
that  /  couldn't  pretend  to  read,  I'm  sure.  Mr.  Bonnington  aaya  he  has 
taught  himpelf  history,  and  Horace  in  Latin,  and  algebra,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides.  He  talked  to  the  servants  and  tradespeople  at  Naples 
much  better  than  /  could,  I  assure  you."  And  Elizabeth  tosses  up  her 
head  heavenwards,  ns  if  she  would  ask  of  yonder  skies  how  aach  a  man 
could  possibly  be  as  good  as  herself. 

She  stepped  along  the  Heath — slim,  stately,  healthy,  tall — ^her  firm, 
neat  foot  treading  swiftly  over  the  grass.  She  wore  her  blue  spectacles, 
but  I  think  she  could  have  loc>ked  at  the  sun  without  the  glasses  and 
without  wincing.  That  sun  was  playing  with  her  tawny,  wavy  ringlets, 
and  scattering  gold-dust  over  them. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  said  I,  admiring  her,  "how  these  people  give 
themselves  airs,  and  try  to  imitate  their  betters  !  " 

*'  Most  extraordinary !  "  says  Bessy.  She  had  not  one  particle  of 
humour  in  all  her  composition.  I  think  Dick  Bedford  was  right ;  and  she 
had  no  heart.  AVell,  she  had  famous  lungs,  health,  appetite,  and  with 
these  one  may  got  through  life  not  uncomfortably. 

"  You  and  Saint  Cecilia  got  on  pretty  well,  Bessy  ?  '*  I  ask. 

'*  Saint  who?" 

"  The  late  Mrs.  L." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Lovel : — ^yes.  What  an  odd  person  you  are  I  I  did  not 
understand  whom  you  meant,"  Pdys  Elizabeth  the  dovuright. 

"  Not  a  good  temper,  I  should  think  ?     She  and  Fred  fought  ?  " 

"  He  never  fought." 

"  I  think  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  she  was  not  ayerae  to  the 
admiration  of  our  sex  ?  " 
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"I  don't  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Batchelor !  "  replies  Elizabeth 
the  prudent. 

"  You  must  have  difficult  work  with  the  two  old  ladies  at  Shrublands?" 

Bessy  shrugs  her  shoulders.  '^  A  little  management  is  necessary  in 
all  families,"  she  says.  "  The  ladies  are  naturally  a  little  jealous  one  of 
the  other ;  but  they  are  both  of  them  not  unkind  to  me  in  the  main ; 
and  I  have  to  bear  no  more  than  other  women  in  my  situation.  It  was 
not  all  pleasure  at  Saint  Boniface,  Mr.  Batchelor,  with  my  uncle  and  aunt. 
I  suppose  all  governesses  have  their  difficulties ;  and  I  must  get  over  mine 
as  best  I  can,  and  be  thankful  for  the  liberal  salary  which  your  kindness 
procured  for  mo,  and  which  enables  me  to  help  my  poor  mother  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters." 

"  I  suppose  you  give  all  your  money  to  her  ?  " 

'^  Nearly  all.  Tliey  must  have  it ;  poor  mamma  has  so  many  mouths 
to  feed." 

"And  not  re  petit  cami\  Bessy  ?  "  I  ask,  looking  in  her  fresh  face. 
"  Have  we  replaced  the  Indiiin  officer  ?  " 

Another  shrug  of  the  slioulder.  "  I  suppose  we  all  get  over  those 
follies,  Mr.  Batchelor.  I  remember  somebody  else  was  in  a  sad  way  too," 
— and  she  looks  askance  at  the  victim  of  Glorvina.  "  My  fc)lly  is  dead 
and  buried  long  ago.  I  have  to  work  so  hard  for  mamma,  and  my  brothers 
and  sinters,  that  I  have  no  time  for  such  nonsense." 

Here  a  gentleman  in  a  natty  gig,  with  a  high-trotting  horse,  came 
spanking  towards  us  over  the  common,  and  with  my  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  I  saw  at  once  that  the  servant  by  the  driver's  side  was  a 
little  doctor's  boy,  and  the  gentleman  himself  was  a  neat  and  trim  general 
practitioner. 

He  stared  at  me  grimly,  as  he  made  a  bow  to  Miss  Bessy.  I  saw 
jealousy  and  suspicion  in  his  aspect. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Drencher,"  says  Bessy,  "  for  yoiu*  kindness 
to  mamma  and  our  children.  You  are  going  to  call  at  Shrublands  ?  Lady 
Baker  was  indisposed  this  morning.  Slie  says  when  she  can't  have  Dr. 
Piper,  there's  nobody  like  you."  And  this  artful  one  smiles  blandly  on 
Mr.  Drencher. 

"  I  have  got  the  workhouse,  and  a  cose  at  Eoehampton,  and  I  shall  be 
at  Shrublands  about  two,  Miss  Prior,"  says  that  young  doctor,  whom 
Bedford  had  called  a  grinning  jackass.  He  laid  an  eager  emphasis  on  the 
two.  Go  to  1  I  know  wliat  two  and  two  mean  as  well  as  most  people,  Mr. 
Drencher  I  Glances  of  rage  he  shot  at  me  from  out  his  gig.  The  serpents 
of  tliat  miserable  iEsculapiiw  unwound  themfjolves  from  his  rod,  and  were 
gna^'ing  at  his  swollen  heart  I  • 

**  He  has  a  good  practice,  Mr.  Drencher  ? "  I  ask,  sly  rogue  as  I  am. 

"He  is  very  good  to  mamma  and  our  children.  His  practice  with  them 
does  not  profit  him  much,"  says  Bessy. 

"And  I  suppose  our  walk  will  be  over  before  two  o'clock?  "  remarks 
thmt  fllyboota  who  is  walking  with  Miss  Prior. 
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"I  hope  BO.  Why,  it  is  our  dinner-time ;  and  this  walk  cm  the  Heiili 
does  make  one  so  hungry  ! "  cries  the  governess. 

"  Bessy  Prior/'  I  said,  "  it  is  my  belief  that  you  no  more  want  spec- 
tacles than  a  cat  in  the  twilight."  To  which  she  replied,  that  I  was  such 
a  strange,  odd  man,  she  really  could  not  understand  me. 

We  were  hack  at  Shrublands  at  two.  Of  course  we  must  not  keep 
the  children's  dinner  waiting :  and  of  course  Mr.  Drencher  drove  up  at 
five  minutes  pa.<«t  two,  with  his  gig-horse  all  in  a  lather.  I  who  knew  the 
secrets  of  the  house  was  amused  to  see  the  furious  glances  which  Bedford 
darted  from  the  sideboard,  or  as  he  served  the  doctor  with  cutlets. 
Drencher,  for  his  part,  scowled  at  me.  I,  for  my  part,  was  easy,  witty, 
pleasant,  and  I  trust  profoiindly  wicked  and  malicious.  I  bragged  about 
my  aristocratic  friends  to  Lady  Baker.  I  tnunped  her  old-world  stories 
about  George  the  Fourth  at  Dublin  with  the  latest  dandified  intelligence 
I  had  letirncd  at  the  club.  That  the  young  doctor  should  be  dazzled  and 
disgusted  was,  I  own,  my  wisli;  and  I  enjoyed  his  rage  as  I  saw  him 
choking  with  jealousy  over  his  victuals. 

But  why  was  Lady  Baker  sulky  with  me  ?  How  came  it,  my  fashion- 
able stories  had  no  eifect  upon  that  polite  matron?  Yesterday  at  dinner 
she  had  been  gracious  enough :  and  turning  her  back  upon  those  poor 
simple  Bonniugtons,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  beau  monde  at  all,  had 
condescended  to  address  herself  specially  to  me  several  times  with  an  "  I 
need  not  tell  yoity  Mr.  Batchelor,  that  the  Duchess  of  Dorsetshire's 
maiden  name  was  Dc  Bobus; "  or,  "  You  know  very  well  that  the  etiquette 
at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  balls,  at  Dublin  Castle,  is  for  the  wives  of 
baronets  to — "  &c.  &c. 

Now  whence,  I  say,  did  it  arise  that  Lady  Baker,  who  had  been  kind 
and  familiar  with  me  on  Sunday,  should  on  Monday  turn  mc  a  shoulder 
as  cold  as  tliat  lamb  which  I  oiFered  to  carve  for  the  family,  and  which 
remained  from  yestcrdtiy's  quarter?  I  had  thought  of  staying  but  two 
days  at  Shrublands.  I  generally  am  bored  at  country-houses.  I  was 
going  away  on  the  Monday  morning,  but  Level,  when  he  and  I  and  the 
children  and  Miss  Prior  breakfasted  together  before  he  went  to  business, 
pressed  me  to  stay  so  heartily  and  sincerely  that  I  agreed,  gladly  enough, 
to  remain.  I  could  finish  a  scene  or  two  of  my  tragetly  at  my  leisine; 
besides,  tliere  were  one  or  two  little  comedies  going  on  in  the  house 
which  inspired  me  with  no  little  curiosity. 

Lady  Baker  growled  at  me,  then,  during  lunch-time.  She  addressed 
herself  in  whispers  and  hints  to  Mr.  Drencher.  She  had  in  her  own  man 
Bulkeley,  and  bullied  him.  She  desired  to  know  whether  she  was  to  have 
the  barowrhe  or  not :  and  when  informed  that  it  was  at  her  ladyship's 
ser^'ice,  said  it  was  a  great  deal  too  cold  for  the  open  carriage,  and  that 
she  would  have  the  brougham.  When  she  was  told  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bennington  had  impounded  the  brougham,  slie  said  she  had  no  idea  of 
people  taking  other  people's  carriages :  and  when  Mr.  Bedford  remarked 
that  her  ladyship  had  her  choice   that  morning,  and  had  chosen  the 
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baroncbc,  she  Haid,  "I  didn't  speak  to  you,  air ;  and  I  will  thank  you 
not  to  address  me  until  you  are  spoken  to  ! "  She  made  the  place  so  hot 
that  I  began  to  wish  I  had  quitted  it. 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Prior,  where  is  Captain  Baker  to  sleep,"  she  asked, 
"  now  that  the  ground-floor  room  is  engaged  ?  " 

Miss  Prior  meekly  said,  "  Captain  Baker  would  have  the  pink  room." 

"  The  room  on  my  landing-place,  without  double  doors?  Impossible ! 
Clarence  is  always  smoking.  Clarence  will  fill  the  whole  house  with  his 
smoke.  He  shall  not  sleep  in  the  pink  room.  I  expected  the  ground- 
floor  room  for  him,  which — a — this  gentleman  persists  in  not  vacating." 
And  the  dear  creature  looked  me  full  in  the  fece. 

"  This  gentleman  smokes,  too,  and  is  so  comfortable  where  he  is,  that 
he  proposes  to  remain  there,"  I  say,  with  a  bland  smile. 

"  Ilaspic  of  plovers'  eggs,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  handing  a  dish  over  my 
back.  And  he  actually  gave  me  a  little  dig,  and  growled,  "  Go  it — give 
it  her." 

"  There  is  a  capital  inn  on  the  Heath,"  I  continue,  peeling  one  of  my 
opal  favourites.  ^^  If  Captain  Bilker  must  smoke,  he  may  have  a 
room  there." 

"  Sir  I  my  son  does  not  live  at  inns,"  cries  Lady  Baker. 

"  Oh,  grandma  I  Don't  he  though  ?  And  wasn't  there  a  row  at  the 
Star  and  Garter ;  and  didn't  Pa  pay  uncle  Clarence's  bill  there,  though  ?  " 

"  Silence,  Popham.  Little  boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  says 
Ciaay.     "  Shouldn't  little  boys  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Miss  Prior  ?  " 

"  They  shouldn't  insult  their  grandmothers.  O  my  Cecilia — my 
Cecilia !  "  cries  Lady  Baker,  lifting  her  hand. 

"  You  slian*t  hit  me  I  I  say,  you  shan't  hit  me !  '*  roars  Pop,  starting 
back,  and  beginning  to  square  at  his  enraged  ancestress.  The  scene  was 
growing  painful.  And  there  was  that  rascal  of  a  Bedford  choking  with 
suppressed  laughter  at  the  sideboard.  Bulkeley,  her  ladysliip's  man, 
stood  calm  as  fiite  ;  but  yoimg  Buttons  burst  out  in  a  gufiaw ;  on  which, 
I  assure  you.  Lady  Baker  looked  as  savage  as  Lady  Macbeth. 

"  Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  my  daughter's  servants  ?  "  cries  Lady  Baker. 
"  I  will  leave  the  house  this  instant." 

"  At  what  hour  will  your  ladyship  have  the  barouche  ?  "  says  Bedford, 
with  perfect  gravity. 

If  Mr.  Drencher  had  whipped  out  a  lancet  and  bled  Lady  B.  on  the 
spot,  he  woidd  have  done  her  good.  I  shall  draw  the  curtain  over 
this  sad — this  humiliating  scene.  Drop,  little  ciurtain !  on  tliis  absurd 
little  act. 


^^  Dfationat  (SaUeim  ii])tdttti|  S^nlv^d. 


JnsT  half  a  contury  ago,  the  pictures  now  in  the  Dulwich  Galleiy  were 
oHercd  to  tlio  Government  as  the  commencement  of  a  National  Galleiy, 
by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  but  became  a  painter, 
and  was  subse<|uentl7  elected  Kojal  Academician.  He  inherited  these 
pictures,  which  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  had  purposed  to  £arm  the 
nucleus  of  a  national  collection  in  that  country.  But  the  Croyemment 
n»fu8ed  the  profTerod  gift.  The  thoughts  of  England  were  then  turned 
not  to  pictures,  but  in  very  difierent  directions.  The  little  ibur-poged 
broad-shtH'ta  of  The  Times  brought  their  morning  news  of  the  vio- 
torien  of  Wellington  in  Spain  and  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia;  of 
war  declared  against  England  by  America;  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
luwissination  in  the  House  of  Commons;  of  bread  riots,  when  com  was 
not  to  be  Ixnight  until  landlords  had  secured  their  eighty  shillings  a 
quarter;  of  the  insanity  of  George  the  Third  and  the  regency  of  his 
uniH^pular  son.  There  was  no  inclination  in  such  times  to  think  of 
National  Galleries  of  Art. 

AtU»r  ten  years  of  peace,  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  Peterloo  riota 
8uppri»88iHl,  and  Thistlowood  hanged,  George  the  Fourth  was  making  his 
investments  in  Dutch  piiintings,  Goutier  cabinets  and  Sevres  porcelain, 
and  the  govoniment  (Sir  Charles  Long  says),  prompted  by  the  king, 
induced  tlie  House  of  Common?,  in  1824,  to  vote  fifty-seven  thousand 
pouniU*  for  the  purchase  ot*  tliirty- eight  pictures  collected  by  Mr.  Anger- 
stein,  the  Knnkor.  Thus  beiran  our  National  Collection  of  Pictures. 
These  were  shown  to  the  public  in  a  small,  dingy,  ill-lighted  house  on 
tlie  stMitli  side  of  Pall  Mall,  until  1833,  when  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
a  siHvial  building  for  them.  Tlie  site  chosen  was  in  Tra&lgar  Square, 
on  which  had  stivd  the  **  King's  Mews,"  where,  from  the  days  of  the 
PlantagonctSj  the  royal  falcons  had  been  kept  and  "  mewed  "  or  moulted 
their  feathers.  In  our  own  time,  Mr.  Cross's  lions  and  wild  beasts  from 
Exeter  'Change  have  been  kn^lged  there ;  there,  also,  the  first  exhibitions 
of  machinery  were  held,  and  the  public  records  were  eaten  by  rats  in 
these  "  Mews,"  which  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  present 
Nat  ional  G  allery . 

From  its  first  conception  to  the  present  time,  no  building  has  ever 
been  a  more  lively  subject  for  public  criticism  than  this  xmlucW  National 
Gallery.  Poor  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  architect,  was  sorely  perplexed  with  con- 
ditions. The  building  was  not  to  intercept  the  view  of  St.  Martin's  por- 
tico; it  must  not  infringe  on  the  barrack  space  in  the  rear;  the  public 
must  have  one  right  of  way  through  it,  and  the  Guards  another ;  the  old 
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columns  of  Carlton  House  were  to  be  used  np ;  and  true  faith  in  architec- 
ture insisted  on  having  porticos,  dome,  and  cupolas;  moreover,  the 
building,  by  no  means  too  large  for  a  National  Gallery,  was  to  be  shared 
with  the  Royal  Academy.  With  such  instructions,  Mr.  Wilkins  prepared 
his  plans  and  estimates.  The  building  was  to  cost  50,000/.,  but  no  archi- 
tect is  to  be  bound  by  his  estimate ;  and  judging  from  late  instances,  the 
public  got  well  out  of  this  job  in  having  to  pay  only  76,867/. 

The  structure  was  scarcely  occupied  before  it  was  discovered  to  be 
much  too  small.  The  National  Gallery  had  no  space  to  display  its 
additional  purchases  and  bequests,  and  the  Royal  Academy  found  itself 
obliged  to  close  its  schools  of  art  whenever  its  annual  exhibition  was  open. 
For  these  inconveniences  parliaments  and  governments  have  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  trying  to  find  a  remedy.  In  1848,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  and  others,  forming  one  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee, "  after  careful  deliberation,  unanimously  concurred  in  the  opinion" 
that  the  present  National  Gallery  should  be  enlarged  and  improvecL  In 
1850,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  and  others,  con- 
stituting another  Commons  Committee,  reported  that  they  could  not 
"  recommend  tliat  any  expenditure  should  be  at  present  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  accommodation  of  a  National  Gallery  on  the 
present  site,"  and  "  were  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  preservation  of  the 
pictures  and  convenient  access  ibr  the  purpose  of  study  and  Improvement 
of  taste  would  not  be  better  secured  in  a  gallery  farther  removed  from  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  London." 

The  result  of  this  recommendation  was  to  instigate  architects  and 
dilettanti  to  bore  an  ungrateful  public,  year  after  year,  with  different 
solutions  of  the  vexed  question.  A  few  specimens  of  them  may  be  amusing. 
One  suggestion  was  to  put  a  third  story  on  the  top  of  the  Greek  porticos 
and  columns  of  the  BritbJi  Muscmn,  and  invite  the  public  to  climb  a 
himdred  stairs  to  get  to  the  picture  gallery  ;  another  was  to  puU  down 
Burlington  House,  which  Sir  William  Chambers  characterizes  as  "  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  Euix>pe,"  and  turn  out  the  Royal  Society. 
The  "  ring  "  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  inner  circle  of  the  Regent's  Park,  were 
in  turn  recommended  as  eligible  sites  for  a  picture  gallery ;  it  was  proposed 
to  convert  Marlborough  House  and  St.  James's  Palace  into  a  groat  National 
Gallery ;  also  to  pull  down  Kensington  Palace — a  favourite  idea  with  2'he 
Times  and  "  H.  B.'*  My  Lord  Elcho  proposed  to  build  on  the  site  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  when 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  caused  one  i)lan  to  be  prepared  for  appro- 
priating a  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  in  the  Bayswater  Road,  and  a 
second  for  erecting  a  building  opposite  the  Kensington  Road.  Finally, 
tlie  House  of  Commons  voted  167,000/.,  and  the  Prince  Consort  added 
to  that  sum  the  surplus  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  with  whicli  was  bought 
the  land  opposite  and  outside  Hyde  Park,  at  Kensington  Gore, — a  site  the 
government  liad  previously  commenced  negotiations  for  with  the  same 
object,  and  failed  to  secure.    The  House  of  Commons,  however,  rejected 
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I  ho  yhzi  for  rcmrvir.::  tbe  Xatioral  Gallery  to  this  mte  ;  and  the  prcwnt 
coiiol'.'sk  :i  si'  :^.-  to  r-,*  Tr.r::  :hc  ^ienires  will  remain  where  they  are. 

Is  i:  p-'»>-:Mt:  tv  roT.ior  :hc  *:nic:ure  in  Trafalgar  Square  suitable  for 
a  Natioiml  Pic:  .ire  Ga'.ienr  ?  Ar.i.  if  so,  how  is  this  desirable  object  to  be 
etri.-ot(\i .'  We  sTiVniit.  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  a  very  prac- 
tical answor  to  iLc^-  •:-.;>: :cr.>. 

But  firs'.  ]ti  v.?  take  a  viow  cf  the  extent  of  the  national  posses- 
sions in  pictures.  S:r.v^  the  x;a*ii  n  acquired  the  tliirty-eight  pictures  of 
Mr.  Ar.iTerstfiR.  it*  ph:5aks>:i-r.s  i.  ive  incrtased  above  twenty-five  fold :  and 
thev  would  pTx;«l;u\y  have  bt"<.n  even  much  larger,  hod  suitable  arrange- 
ments Nx^n  made  to  exhibit  ihem.  To  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  Eev. 
Holwell  Carr.  Mr.  Cv^iiinghani.  and  others,  the  nation  is  indebted  for  many 
lino  pictures  of  i::e  o:der  masters:  whilst  to  Sir  John  Soane,  Mr.  Vernon, 
Mr,  Jacob  I>:I1,  ar.d  Mr.  Shecf  shank?  the  coimti^-  owes  its  numerous  and 
choice  sckction  of  the  works  of  British  artL-^s.  The  collection  of  his 
own  iwiniir.irs  and  draAvincs  bot^ueathed  by  llie  great  landscape  painter, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  wouM  fill  a  gallery  of  itself;  and  in  a  few  years, 
Chaiurev's  K^iUest  of  2.0«>i.V.  a  year  to  buy  modem  works  will  come 
into  operation. 

It  would  be  a  misappropri.ition  of  these  artistic  treasures  to  accu- 
mulate them  all  in  one  pillerj-,  fatiguing  the  visitor  with  acres  of 
1  Glinted  canvas.  As  naticnal  possessions,  it  would  be  out  of  all  reason 
that  the  metn^polis  alone  should  monopolize  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  State  has  aided  in  the  erection 
of  pictun^-galkrios  in  Dublin  and  Kdinburgh.  Even  if  the  principle  of 
cent  ralizai  ion  were  admit  ted.  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  centre  of 
London  oiiiially  aecissible  to  its  ilin.'e  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  the 
abstract,  the  central  spot  would  be  Smithtield  ;  but  no  one  would  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  public  W(nild  frequent  that  six)t  in  greater  num- 
bers than  tlu'y  di»  Tratal^'ar  Square. 

The  wise  and  liberal  cvuirse  of  dealing  with  the  national  pictures  would 
be  to  render  them  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  tvhoic  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  to  retain  in  the  metropolis  a  silection.  and  to  circulate  the  others 
wherever  localities  shaU  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  recep- 
tion and  exhibition  c  f  pictures.  It  would  be  more  useful  and  interesting 
tljat  there  shouhl  be  a  eliange  of  pictures  in  the  provincial  localities  than 
fixed  collections.*  The  idea  of  circulation  is  not  new.  llie  public,  of 
its  o^^^^  accord,  brings  together  exhibitions  cf  modem  pictures  every 
year  in  the  large  towns ;  and  choice  Avorks  of  the  old  masters,  lent  by 
their  possessors,  and  sent  from  mansions  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
are  every  year  entrusted  to  tlie  managers  of  the  British  Institution  in 


♦  Mr.  T.  Fairbuim  is  usefully  striving  to  establish  a  public  Gallci^'  of  Art  st 
Manchester;  but  however  rich  it  may  l>cconic  in  local  resouRH.^,  specimens  of  Beato 
Angelicas,  BaffacUes,  and  the  like,  »iccessively  introduced,  for  a  Karon,  from  time  to 
time,  would  have  a  veiy  beneficial  influence  on  the  tastes  of  the  visitors. 
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Pall  Mall.  There  could  be  no  real  administratiTe  dlfficidties  in  the 
State's  dealing  with  the  national  pictures  in  the  same  way.  Of  course, 
legislative  powers  to  remove  antiquated  obstructions  must  be  obtained, 
and  a  proper  authority,  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  instead  of 
being  screened  through  different  Boards  of  Trustees,  would  have  to  be 
created. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  head-quarters  for  the  old  masters  should  be  at 
the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  British  School  might 
remain  where  it  is  now  well  displayed,  at  South  Kensington.  On  tlie 
South  of  London,  there  is  already  the  Dulwich  Gallery ;  whilst  on  the 
north  side  in  Finsbury  or  Islington,  and  on  the  east  in  Victoria  Park, 
suitable  suburban  galleries,  with  accommodation  fgr  schools  of  Art,  might 
be  erected  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  3,000/.  each.  Besides  the  two 
metropolitan  galleries  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  excellent  accommo- 
dation for  exhibiting  and  receiving  pictures  is  provided  in  connection 
with  tlie  Schools  of  Art  at  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Wolverhampton,  &c.  And  in  all  future  buildings  for  schools  of  Art, 
towards  the  cost  of  which  tlie  State  is  asked  to  contribute,  such  aid 
will  only  be  given  upon  the  condition  that  provision  is  made  for  a 
suitable  exhibiting  room. 

With  these  views,  the  first  practical  point  is  to  decide  what  shall  be 
done  to  supply  the  present  deficiencies  of  the  building  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Although  Parliament  and  various  administrations  have  often  changed 
their  minds  about  the  locality  of  the  National  Gallery,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  present  decision  is  to  retain  it  in  Trafalgar  Sqiuire. 
Proposals  have  been  discussed  for  gaining  more  space  by  turning  out  the 
Koyal  Academy ;  *  which,  from  its  creation,  has  been  housed  at  the  public 
expense  : — not  a  very  large  contribution  towards  its  gratuitous  teaching 

*  So  miicli  doubt  and  ignorance  exist  on  the  sulgcct  of  the  tenure  by  which  the 
Itoynl  Academy  holds  its  premises,  tlmt  tlie  official  answer  of  Ilenry  Howard,  tho 
Keeper,  has  been  exhumed  from  parliamentary  records  to  remove  them.  Mr.  Howard 
says  : — 

"  There  arc  no  expressed  conditions  on  which  the  npavtmcnts  at  Somerset  IIoufc 
were  originally  bestowed  on  tlie  Koynl  Academy.  Tlie  Koyal  Academy  of  Ails  took 
possession  of  the  apartments  which  tlicy  occupy  in  Somerset  House,  in  April  1 780,  by 
%irtnc  of  a  letter  from  the  I^ords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  tlie  Sun'cyor 
General,  directing  him  to  deliver  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  tho  Hoyal  Aendemy, 
all  the  apartments  allotted  to  his  Mnjesty's  raid  Academy  in  tho  new  buildings 
at  Somerset  lloiuic,  which  arc  to  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  si)ccitied  in  the  several 
]»lans  of  the  same  heretofore  settled." 

"  Tlic  Royal  Acarlemy  received  thcFc  npaiimcnts  as  a  gift  from  their  munificent 
founder,  George  tlic  Third  ;  and  it  has  always  been  understood  by  the  members  that 
his  Majesty,  when  he  gave  up  to  the  government  his  palace  of  old  Somerset  House 
(wlicre  the  Royal  Academy  was  originally  establi^lled),  stipulated  that  apartments 
hhonid  Ikj  erected  for  that  establislmient  in  the  new  building.  The  Royal  Academy 
mniiiied  in  the  old  palace  till  those  rooms  were  com])Ietcd  which  had  been  destined 
(or  their  occupation;  plans  of  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  approval,  and  signed 
by  the  president,  council,  and  officers.*' 
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c£  J." -T^f  LTifTiv.  Lsjsz  Ttar  Mr.  Dls^Kli  inTitcd  the  Bojal  Academy  to 
iTAT-fTxr:  ::>:1:*  ::  ?-rlir:r:::i  HcT»e:  but  it  is  laid  that  the  preient 
*r:Tirr.ruTr.:  *:-iTf  r.::  r:r-:ir£.£  -»ie  c^xt  cf  that  ate.  If  it  can  be  shown 
;h.'iT  r.".v.:>.  S-.Tt-.r  :;s  -o-./.  if  iLrr^TAsei  s^ccmmodation,  can  be  found  for  the 
N;.::.:-.\l  r.::.:.r-:-s^  ▼.:!■..  v.:  li^Tlicii^  the  Royal  Academy,  and  without 
r.iViNs::::::: ::  ::  -.  -.t;-,:  ;.:r^r-:  .:  i' >."'.•  •■>.'*.  KT  the  purchase  of  ground  and 
>:.  Matti"  >  '^.:V::-*:-  :r  :-:-::rr-lr.r  tie  cost  cf  rcinoring  the  barracks,  it 
w,v."..:  ik»:7.:  :.  *:-"  i  irii::  .f  j'^V.::  r^cTi<c-v  to  adopt  such  measures. 
lv>..'.>.  ::  'P. ■..'.■-  -::  >:  '-.77  w-.-Tv^ier.:  fcr  ari-srudents  to  attend  the 
<^*:..  ■>  •  ::.:  :V  ■  .1  .-..v..:.?..-  -jz  P.-Ciiillv.  n.:r  for  the  public  to  visit 
::-  iV... .: ..  vi  :'  .r.  N.r  ^:..  .:1I  :1>  -ivrjitaro  to  the  students  of  their 
\\'  :  «...:•*  ::  :.  .  7  ::::•.?  .;':':  -:  :'.£  :r.j"=:-:rf  Ic-  overlooked. 

v".r  y-  ■•  x."  :"  :r;:'. r>.  :>::  i.-.r  *':*ri  Na:::r.al  GaDoTT  and  Rojal 
A.\.£;v\  '«•.-;  :..;  -..T  :.r^..  .v.i  ::  - .  r.::r>:TT,:r.  wiih  the  aid  of  the 
::  ^.  v..  ■.>.•-...  ■  r  . :"  :':  r.."""  O-llr;-  r.:  vu:h  Kensington — ^which  fi-r 
•>>  .  ^'  ■  •  ^  "•.  :'  . ;  -.-  :.r  ;  r  y:.:  t:.:.t  :V.ir'v  challer.g^e  anv  other  galkrj 
i:*.  V'  ..'  ■; — ■  ,  ■•  :  >  :.. .;  *>.  .'  -•:.  11. -:  r,..';.:vr.  if  fKuificientlv  curious, 
V.*..  \  '  .  -.  .  -  :'.  .  -.  ;:s  , .'  :",..  ;I  r.fo  c:'  C-.  r.::r.cr.5  cf  last  year,  in  tlic 
V.-.:".  .:'  V..,".  .-.  ■  -  .,  :>  .M.-x*: — -ii-  d:e  Martis  18:»9:— 9. 
M ■  A  * .'.".;;.  N .. ■ .  ;.'.  \."-  .V. .  TV.  A iirt>>  f: r  c«:  rios  of  plan?  and  esti- 
v.'...:.^  '.  r    ::■.;    ..  :,r;.  :"  :".  ;■   N:.::.-al  GaI'vry.  prepared  by  Captain 

l\  hn..  ':!  V  .  .V.  *  >■..'.:■..: ::■..:  ::  f:.^^  L-:ri<  cf  vL-j  Ccainiittee  cf  Council  on 

^.'^^i-  «  :.  .-.  .*. ..  :.  .:' Mi:  >::;•■.  :r  s.v.v:  c::-.tr  c,v.:>o.  the?e  plans  xrere 
r.t-i  yv.'  .>■'.;•.■..  ":•..:  ,  'v  :://?;..■.  .•.>.:::.  Th-:  C^'.i':  M'lj-Kifte.  in  laving 
x\.K\\'.  \\\w  :'.  .  yv,V..,\  :"v:::j  vl:>.u>>:;:i  c:.i  c  nvldcration  of  their 
I'll".  .:>. 

I  '.-.i'  ,u\  .  *■-  . :'  :V :  * : .  v":  "  v. !'..-. :r^  nri  :v.;.r  j.  z.:A  arc  thus  summed  up 
b\  ^.\i".  :.i.v.  l\  \*  Nv  .  •■  1 .  .  ?.:>:  . "  ■.-. :  ^ :" :*:.■:  ".  v.:!.!:::^ Cu^rht  tc  bo  the  pn^per 
i'\ ;::;:: -.v '.-.  ^ :' *.  :.:'..rxrs  *  ".;:  *  •.  ::s  -ri-*.:.:  ..ri'JijTtu. «.:;:>  the  valuable  toj*- 
lij:;:^vs  >^\;.'o  ^:\  y^;:;:r;  >:v;:;  :'■  t'^::-::-'  lo  the  extent  of  8,OmO 
s.;v..r.v  iVvt,  <\'.:  k::\\  Kv.y.rc  :~.:\,\  v:'  -..•.-.■"'  >y.:are  iI«lt,  i?  tLroim  SLvrCkj 
u;h:i  ;:\o  v\  :;;:.;;  *..;""  .::.,:  :.:>>.-^.>.  'i':.-.  :!:.:.:•  1  :vr::^n  c:;  :::t  j  Ian  ^Fig.  2) 
slio>\'i  :;!  ;j  j:*, .;.*■:  :";.c  \\.i>:i.;  >y..::.  1*. -:  ::.:■. ricr  cf  tLe  building  is  net 
>voril;\  *•:'  :Va  jV.::vm>  ;v-  v':  w.  i:  :<  ;■.:  y'.i^i.:.  ::.e  cr.trar.ce-hall  Ix-ing 
la  TV  o  ;i ! '.  vl  ;;  V, :  :•.  y .  >*. ::  -.  w ' . . '.  s:  : : .  c  ;iy  y  r\ .;  c : .  :  c  : : .  v  crxlic  r  i  c  s,  up  a  dark  stair 
enoU'M\l  K-.w^vV.  :wv  v..">.  :>  >.:  j::;!.;r'v  vr:.i.:i:\^  :r.  viiiTnity.  The  ccm- 
inunioati^'v.s  frvr.;  'Av'.v.  :v-  Tw'-.  ;irc  ^'-.n.'."..  ;.'^,I  ;;:.::::».  i  :cr  the  reception  of 
great  oivwils.  T:ure  :<  :.:  s:;uc  *.:'  s- v. ::'.::■.:■.:  vll:::t::-;i:ir.s  for  the  proj^er 
cxl ! ib i I i on  I'f  i : . c  ! .ir^\ >:  ^ ';: >!!  ». :"  y : v : ;: r ■: s .  Ar.^ : : : v r  point,  whieh  n:;;.>t 
strike  every  o::c  vl.o  has  visircxi  cc:::!:.',:.:.i'.  jr:;!!vr:cs^  i<  the  \rant  of  auv 
tnf>urt\  or  gri.ii  cv:::ral  ]o::::  :  r  :I.c  r. :;:::.::  cf  :::-:  choicest  work?. 
The  absence  cf  ibis  c:vc^  tIa  N;.::*.*^;/.  \.T«llvry  tie  air  of  a  mere  set  cf 
rooms,  which  sctni  to  rco^uire  to  c<  in  seme  way  cvLnccted  with  cne 
another,  and  with  cne  grand  focnaeiiig  pcint  to  give  tl:€m  the  unity  of  a 
great  gallerj-."' 
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Tlie  two  accompanying  plans  of  the  first-floors  show  how  the  existing 
building  may,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  bo  altered  so  as  to  remove 
the  objections  stated,  while  at  the  Simie  time  its  accommodation  will  be 
largely  increased  (Figs.  1  and  2).  To  begin  with  the  entrance.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  section  (Fig.  3),  that  the  floor  of  the  present  picture 
galleries  is  23  feet  G  inches  above  the  foot  lavement  of  the  street.  If 
the  floor  of  the  central  hall  then  be  raised  to  this  level,  there  will  be 
snflicient  height  for  an  entrance-hall  under  the  additional  gallery;  that 
is,  keeping  the  floor  of  the  entrance-hall  three  inches  above  the  pave- 
ment, and  allowing  one  foot  for  the  thickness  of  the  floor  of  the  gallery 
a]x)ve,  there  will  be  a  clear  height  of  22  feet  3  inches  for  a  noble  entrance- 
hall.  By  removing  the  present  external  steps,  the  entrance  from  the 
street  will  be  at  each  side  under  the  present  portico  floor,  the  flagging 
of  which  will  be  replaced  by  a  light  glass  and  iron  ceiling,  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  scpiare  in  iVont ;  the  space  under  the 
portico  will  then  form  a  well-lighted  vestibule  to  the  hall.  The  hall  will 
be  carried  back  into  the  present  Royal  Academy  sculpture-room,  from  the 
enlarged  skylight  of  which,  and  from  a  scries  of  windows  over  the  floor 
of  the  portico  in  front,  it  woidd  be  amply  lighted.  The  ajisidal  end 
under  the  skylight  would  afford  a  good  po^iition  for  the  few  pieces  of 
nculpture  belonging  to  the  Nationdl  Collection.  By  this  arrangement  the 
visitor  may  at  once  step  from  a  caniage  across  the  pavement  into  a  warm 
hall,  instead  of  having  to  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  and  in  rainy  weather 
get  >vet  before  he  reaches  even  the  portico. 

Four  staircases,  each  stair  eight  feet  wide,  will  load  from  either  side 
of  this  hall  to  the  gallenes  above ;  of  which  the  central  one  would  consint 
of  a  tribune,  or  salon  canr,  ibf  nobler  proportions  than  that  at  tlu?  Louvre. 
From  a  deep  recess  at  the  sides  of  this  tribune,  openings  would  lead  each 
^vay  into  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  rcoms^  and  by  bringing  the  doorways 
of  these  rooms  into  one  line,  and  increasing  them  to  twelve  feet  in  width, 
an  efTective  vista  the  entire  length  of  the  building  (450  feet)  would  be 
obtained,  which  might  l)e  decorated  with  columns  and  arches,  as  in 
tfimilar  openings  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  (See  Fig.  5.) 

By  bringing  the  retired  portion  of  the  wings  forward  to  the  lino  of 
their  projecting  front,  and  throwhig  each  wing  into  two  good  rooms  in  line 
\di\i  those  above  named,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  entire  top-hghted 
area  of  the  building  is  made  available,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
spaces  actually  occupied  by  the  stairs.  The  saving  in  space,  in  square 
feet,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  table  of  theiloor  areas  of  the  top- 
lighted  part  of  the  building  as  it  is  at  present,  and  ofi  now  proposed  : — 

rr  *  1     „ »      Picture  spnco      Sparc 
Total  area.      ^^^^1;^,^/,^,         ,1^^. 

^Vs  at  present  (including  Royal  Academy)  -     22,540         1 4,000         8,450 
As  proposed       -  -  -  -     23,500         22,488         1,071 

From  which  it  appears  that  while  at  present  the  lost  space  is  three-flfths 
of  that  reseiTcd  for  exhibition,  in  the  inopchcd  plan  the  Io«r NSQuVWi^ 
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reduced  to  one  twenty-second  part  of  the  available  Bfiace ;   the  exhiS 
ai^ea  being  increased  by  more  than  one-half  its  present  quantity. 


-^ 


\L  OkLu^m  Jki  ] 


In  measuring  the  superficial  contentii  of  wall  space  fur  hanging  picliirts 
in  the  present  and  propo«3ed  galleries,  the  same  proportion  holds  good. 
The  hanging  space  in  the  present  National  Gallery  is  10^000  sqnarr  '    " 
which  wonld  be  increik^d  to  1^0,000  sqnare  feet,  whilst  tlie  10,000  *  ^ 
feet  of  the  Royal  Academy  would  be  increased  10,191  square  feet. 

On  the  lower  floor,  tlie  only  room  now  available  for  exhibition  is  that 
in  which  the  Turner,  drawings  are  stored  away — a  room  containing  9(^0 
square  feet  of  floor  area ;  and  from  tlie  unfortunate  circumstance,  not 
say  absurd  arrangement  of  the  entrance  heiftg  down  a  dtscending  and  i 
stair,  the  public  impresbion  ha.*^  been  tliat  the  ktwer  rooms  were  merely  a 
superior  kind  of  cellars.  The  public  wiO  recollect  the  dismal  unpreaaioa 
which  the  Vcraoji  pictures  made  in  those  rooms. 
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By  the  arrangement  proposed,  a  Bpice  of  3,300  srparc  feet  will  be 
available  for  exhibiting  drawings  of  the  old  masters ;  and  these  rooms  will 
be  entered  at  once  from  the  entrance-hall,  by  an  ascending  staircase,  by 
which  the  disagreeable  impression  above  alluded  to  would  be  avoided. 

The  proposed  changes  would  also  gi*eatly  benefit  both  the  exhibitions 
and  the  schools  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  They  would  increase  and  im- 
prove the  exhibiting  space ;  giving  five  large  rooms,  instead  of  seven 
small  ones,  as  at  jn-esent :  two  large  rooms  being  obtained  by  the  sup- 
pression of  four  small  ones.  (See  Figs.  1  and  2.)  The  Royal  Academy,  at 
present,  has  a  room  appropriated  to  sculpture,  which  has  long  been 
designated  "  the  Cellar,"  and  in  which  works  are  deposited,  rather  tlian 
exhibited:  the  loss  of  such  a  room  is  almost  a  gain.*  Next,  it  would 
lose  the  dark  little  octagon  room ;  which,  after  many  efforts  to  make  it  a 
room  for  exliibition,  has  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ante-room,  con- 
taining a  few  prints.  Tlie  other  two  rooms  suppressed  by  the  new  plan 
are  the  two  small  side  rooms  at  present  appropriated  to  the  architectural 
drawings  and  the  miniatures ;  tliough  they  are  confessedly  far  too  small 
fur  their  purpose. 

^Jlie  distribution  of  the  increased  space  available  for  tlic  exhibitions  of 
the  Koyal  Academy  might  be  as  follows : — The  first  great  room  at  the 
top  of  the  new  stairciise  might  be  devoted  to  the  sculptors ;  visitors 
would  then  pass  through  it,  and  examine  the  works  of  sculpture,  instead 
of  having  to  diverge  to  a  "  cellar,"  as  at  present,  or  quitting  the  Exhibition 
without  seeing  the  sculpture,  as  many  do.  As  the  entrance  would  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  lighted  from  the  top,  the  sculpture  might 
be  arranged  in  two  noble  semicircles,  forming  a  grand  art  entrance  into 
the  collections,  and  giving  that  importxmce  to  the  sculpture  which  it 
deserves.  The  sculptors  would  thus  at  least  double  the  number  of  their 
visitors.  From  this  room  the  visitors  would  proceed  into  the  next,  where 
the  space  on  the  left  might  be  devoted  to  architectural  drawings,  and  that 
on  the  right  to  miniatures  and  water-colour  paintings.  These  works,  espe- 
cially the  architectural,  would  be  appropriately  placed,  and  the  miniatures 
and  pictures  in  water-colours  would  gain  in  richness  by  being  viewed 
after  the  colourless  marbles,  and  before  the  eye  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  fuller  richness  of  the  paintings  in  oil.  After  thus  greatly  improving 
the  exhibitions  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  water-colour  paintings, 
there  would  still  remain  the  same  amount  of  exhibiting  space  as  at  pre- 
Fcnt  for  oil  pictures.  Thus  far  the  change  is  clearly  a  great  gain  to  all 
the  exhibitors. 

The  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  students  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  have  now  to  be  considered,  and  are,  perhaps,  even  still  more 
important.  It  is  hardly  kno-vvn  to  the  world  outside  that  in  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy  almost  all  the  rising  ai-tists  of  the  country  receive  a 
free  education  in  art.  At  present,  however,  the  schools  are  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  of  being  closed  during  the  months  when  the  exhibition  is 
open.     This  has  long  been  deplored,  equally  by  the  students  and  acadc- 
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niicians,  but  it  was  unavoidable,  since  the  rooms  used  for  exliibidon 
arc  those  also  used  as  Bchools  of  art.  By  the  new  arrangements  of 
the  i)lan  of  the  lower  story,  three  excellent  rooms  may  be  provided 
which  could  be  used  throughout  the  year  without  interruption :  the 
first  a.s  an  antiiiue  school,  the  second  as  a  life  school,  the  third  as  a 
painting  school;  and  thus  tliere  would  be  no  necessity  to  close  these 
idiools  during  nearly  five  months  in  the  year.  In  order  to  give  the 
Kchools  the  advantage  of  an  uninterrupted  north  light,  it  would  be  de- 
Biniblc?  that  the  Koyal  Academy  should  occupy  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  National  Gall<?ry  the  east.  The  National  Gallery  would  not 
be  prejudiced  in  the  least  by  this  change,  as  all  the  galleries  are  lighted 
from  the  t<»p.  The  rooms  below,  il'  used  for  the  exliibition  of  the  draw- 
ings of  the  old  masters,  as  jjroposed,  would  be  lighted  quite  mifEciently 
from  windows  at  the  side,  as  the  l)est  authorities  prescribe  a  light 
rot  too  glaring,  since  drawings  aie  liable  to  fade,  if  exposed  to  too  nmch 
light. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  elevation  (Fig.  4),  the  alterations  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  are  of  no  great  extent,  the  principal  beiug  (in  addition 
to  that  already  described  in  the  wings)  the  removal  of  the  central  and  two 
secondary  domes,  and  the  substitution  of  an  attic  story,  carried  over  the 
centnil  jwrtion  of  the  building;  the  general  effect  of  which  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  removal  of  the  small  secondary  four-column  porticos.  If  any 
one  will  stand  in  the  front  of  the  building,  which  is  only  450  feet  in  length, 
he  will  be  able  to  count  no  less  than  thirteen  different  fronts,  none  of  them 
difTeriu;^  much  in  extent;  the  conip(»sition  is  thus  broken  up,  the  unity 
and  mass  ofllie  building  are  lost,  and  the  repose  and  dignity  which  should 
characterize  an  im])ortant  public  edifice  are  entirely  wanting.  By  the 
])roiM)sed  arrangement,  the  whole  faeade  would  be  thrown  into  an  im- 
I)osing  centre,  with  two  massive  wings  connected  with  it  by  unbroken 
curtains.  That  impression  of  meanness  and  want  of  height,  produced  by 
the  puny  and  meagre  donui  and  insiprnificant  cupolas,  would  be  removed 
by  the  substitution  of  tin*  attic,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  elevating 
the  entire  mass  of  the  building. 

In  the  proposed  alterations  it  is  presumed  that  there  would  be  no 
difliculty  in  closing  \\\)  the  two  passages  which  lc\ad  from  the  square  to 
Duke's  Court  and  to  the  barracks;  though  if  it  were  thought  desirable, 
one  or  both  of  these  could  be  retained.  The  entrance  to  these  passages 
is  now  effected  by  an  ascending  flight  of  ten  steps ;  by  simply  reversing 
this  arrangement  and  substituting  a  descending  flight,  the  piussages  could 
be  cai-ried  through  the  building  below  the  floor  of  the  present  lower 
rooms. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  alteration  is  under  34,000/.,  which 
has  been  verified  by  a  responsible  builder  ;  but  to  provide  for  additional 
decorations  and  contingencies  a  siun  of  (say)  50,000/.  might  be  allowed; 
•and  even  this,  to  accomplish  the  objects  j)roposed,  would  be  a  moderate 
and  justifiable  outlay,  which  the  public  would  scarcely  gnidge  for  such 
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results ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  might  not  object  to  shore  the  expense, 
as  they  would  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  improvements. 

These  alterations  and  improvements,  moreover,  could  be  effected 
without  closing  the  Gallery  for  a  day. 

By  using  the  entrance  under  the  western  side  portico  as  a  temporary 
entrance  for  the  public,  the  centre  part  could  be  finished  without  inter- 
fering with  the  National  Gtdlery,  and  by  moving  the  pictures  into  the 
portion  completed  (a  work  of  a  f<*w  hours)  the  wing  might  be  in  like 
manner  finished,  the  public  being  then  admitted  through  the  new 
entrance- liall. 

Briefly  to  sum  up,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are — 

1.  The  whole  of  the  top-lighted  space  will  be  utilized. 

2.  Tlie  lower  floors  will  also  be  made  available  for  exhibition  and 
Bchools. 

3.  The  means  of  access  and  of  internal  commimication  will  be 
improved. 

4.  The  picture  space  for  the  National  Gallery  will  be  doubled,  without 
disturbing  the  Iwoyal  Academy. 

5.  The  space  available  for  exhibiting  drawings,  &c.  will  be  increjised 
about  fourfi»kl. 

G.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  building  both  externally  and  internally 
will  be  improved. 

7.  The  whole  alteration  can  be  completed  within  six  months,  and 
without  moving  a  single  picture  out  of  the  building,  or  closing  the  National 
Gallery  to  the  public  for  a  single  day. 

8.  The  coi<t  of  the  entire  work  would  not  exceed  50,000/. 

Any  other  plan  than  the  above  will  delay  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question  interminably,  and  will  lead  to  an  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jwunds ;  whereas  the  adoption  of  the  present  proposal,  coupled 
with  the  principle  of  local  circulation  rather  than  metropolitan  centraliza- 
tion,  will  promote  a  taste  for  art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
enlist  the  sympiithies  and  assistance  of  all  in  the  conservation  and  exten- 
sion of  a  National  Collectirm  of  Pictures,  thus  rendered  accessible  to  the 
j)OpuIation  of  the  most  remote  districts. 


^  wlmttr  uoleddina-^arin  in  ihe  ^itds. 

"  I'm  ?*-rr.- :'  r  t/.*^  !;^-=-y  kI^^z  7-  :r.T:iii-nt.  wif^:,  Lut  tliov  c<7n'/  go.  It  would 
I'l'  zr;.!  ;r.-«s  ?■■  rlii.k  •.  f  i:.  1;.o  T-liaoton  woiil«l  be  broken  to  bits,  if  the 
CT»'V  ii.nr«/  '.■■■;!:  '  u.-r  ^i-Mr.  •:.::.  .-='.:  "}i  w»: at licr.  which  she  coiildnt;  aii<l 
if  v-.j  v.. r...  :•-  s..r. :  ::.•«  ^V:^^  ::  :«•  :i-!-;.  thcrt/s  not  one  of  the  inns  would 
Iv:  a  cIiaiM-  i;-  c.::  c  :*:;.•/  v:4rl  :.::i-r  la-:  :iijht's  ia!l  of  snow."' 

IVr  I  V.I  rr  :"..r.-v  ::.::.".-.  --l.-ir'-v.-a-  a  l.-!rink  silence  ro^ind  the  breakfost 
tr/!*-:  A:.:.- ■»  tv-^  jrw  x-'xti.V.t  1  rijrlit,  Sophy  Icoked  rel>ellioiis.  and  I 
K^n:.  lo  t  \] .  :•;.  i.v  a  j  ciiz.ii:!  •lii:;-"i!\v  i:i  swallowing:  as  I  stared  out  of 
t:ii-  V.  :::-••  w  ;-.:  r':..  i.-  •  .-\ -s  j:.  -j ."  r  if  a  proa:  drith  which  levelled  the 
lm:-':-:!  In.  .1j«.-  v--:i  t:.v.-  !'.•!]*  I'.y.:::.^..  r.vA  went  sloping-  up  in  a  snowy 
r:i]iiia:i'-:i  to  tV;-  ;■.-.  ^v  ■  f  rhi.-  L:»:vj]iiil. 

••  If  a  }»]i:i  *.  r.  c;.:.':  :  :::l  tlin-iirh  iKr  >:.«.  \v.  1.*  v.*  w!!I  Cousin  Man'  jrct 
ti»  i-hurcli  TO  1  0  n:.:r::v  :  ?  *'  jti-:-*^-..-!  S  ^  hy. 

•■  SIu-'ll  1:  ^.    ::-  y-:'.i7  :A'].*'r  v.:  A  n>-!:..T  didrn  tlie  same  occasion,  Miss*." 

'■  I  Av..:,.  n  :  !:::;:-o  li  "Trd  o!'.:h  haMr.  fj-yil  wirli  velvet,  and  sngai- 
L'.if  lurri:.-.  a::  1  a  ].".i:  wi::i  a  ijoM  ban-.l  on  it."  said  Mrs.  Preston.  "I 
Inii.  ve.  f.i:]:i  r.  ::  w,i-  a  :!:cr:.i::j  lo  the  full  a*  bad  as  this,  was  our 
wi'ddir.L-:  a::  1  y.  t  di.l.i'r  all  rh«*  iMks  eonie  over  f;oiii  Ai»p!ev  ^foor  ?  To 
Ve  sun-  t h oy  •  1 !  1 .  t- v •.■  vy  i.- : : «•  c  f  1 1 : «.  111 1  " 

'*  And  the  n^i.l  U\:\\  Aj-]  ]i  y  M«.  ^r  tr.  KiM.kwccd  Grangti  is  wors-e  than 
the  road  we  .>hoi:M  hiwv  To  l'O.  i<ii*t  ir.  n^.oriirr  : "  insinuated  Sophy. 

**  Coul'In't  be  vi-rsf  iliau  Pjiiik^'  "NVi-ld.**  rerlied  her  father;  and  to 
h[iare  him.-olf  any  fnytlii.-r  nirrruarion  fr<-!n  our  faces  of  reproach  and 
nn»rtilii\ili('-i.  ]n>  iii:!:vlii  -1  invay.  .'iftur  his  r;i:ij^o  breakfast,  out  of  the  room, 
and  out  tf  iln.'  1k-u>'.-.  3[rs.  Prij-:<'n  di.-N-i]']H:-arrd  alst\  ar.'^  Ave  three  youiiir 
(•!us  Wi-re  li.:r  ali-iie  to  bewail  cwr  «li>:iTi'i«ii:tnif!it. 

And  a  cnn.1  di-arjointijunt  it  Ava< :  perhaps  nion-  cruel  to  mo  than  to 
i!iy  stliool-friv'U'ls  f>r  I  wa<  a  t«  wn-brid  ijirl.  only  staying  my  Christmas 
lu'!i'.lay.^  at  liipsToiie  rarni.  and  luvir  in  my  lilV  had  1  bren  to  any  enter- 
tainment mnn»  exeiiirii:  \]\:y.\  a  bri  ;;kini:-i:p  daiu-e  all  of  pirls.  The 
weddiiijr  at  tlie  Grancre  was  kiifAvn  <f  b<-li'ri'  I  e-iine,  and  so  1  had  been 
Fent  from  homo  providi.il  Avirh  eri>j)  Avliite  niU'-lin,  tucked  ever  so  hijrh, 
with  rose-coloured  brAvs  aTvl  sa^h  :  and  only  I  lie  Saturday  previous,  Anne's 
and  So]ihy*.s  nr-Av  fro«.-ks  ha-.l  rnmv  ih»y.i  tlju  dressmaker's,  by  the  Winton 
earrii-r,  and  had  bo».n  iirononnn  il,  Aviili  their  f-ky-blue  trimmings,  so 
prt'tty,  so  surd  If/  ]»retry  I  Wln-n  ^Ii*.  Preston  had  .slid  aa-o  could  not  go  to 
the  Aveddinji-party,  my  fir-t  thonjlit  had  been  of  my  fock,  and  Avhen  we 
came  to  comj.are  i:otfs.  Anne's  and  So]»liy's  reprrets  ])roved  to  liaA-e  taken 
the  same  direeti<:»n.  AVirli  one  ei.»nsent  Ave  adjounied  up-staii-s,  to  induljre 
the  luxury  of  Avoe  over  (mr  saerifned  fmery.  bnt  that  mournful  exercise 
palling  uj;»f>n  us  fa-t,  Sophy  and  T  found  our  Avay,  by  a  SAA'cpt  f(x>t-]-)ath, 
into  the  pardr'ii,  Avljcre  tlie  tAvo  l»oys  (»f  the  family  Avere  constructing  a 
snoAv-man  of  grand  pr( 'portions.     Shovels  av ere  proposed  to  us  to  help,  and 
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wc  were  cavalierly  dismissed  to  find  them  in  the  tool-house  for  ourselves, 
when  we  unexpectedly  met  the  foreman  at  the  door.  Sopliia  told  him 
how  that,  on  account  of  the  snow,  we  could  not  go  to  the  wedding-party 
at  the  Grange,  and  appealed  to  him  if  it  were  really  and  truly  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  it. 

"  Unpossible,  !Miss  Sophy,  quite  unpossible  for  the  pheyton  an'  grey 
moar,  but  /  could  get  yo  there,"  replied  foreman,  with  a  confidential 
wag  of  his  head. 

**  How,  John,  how  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  !!Miss,  Til  tell  'ee.  T  th'  broad-wheeled  wagon  wi'  fower  bosses, 
an'  a  tilt  ower-hcad.  Put  a  mattruss  an*  plenty  o'  rugs  iv'  th'  insoide,  an* 
yo'd  goa  as  cosy  as  cosy  could  be.     Long  Tom  to  lead,  an*  me  to  foller.** 

**  I'll  ask  father  il'  we  mayn't  ?  "  cried  Sophy,  and  away  slie  flew  in 
search  of  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  came  speeding  back,  clapping  her  hands,  and 
announcing  that  lie  would  see  about  it ;  so  in  we  ran  to  tell  Anne. 

"  MTieu  father  says  he'll  see  about  anything  he  means  it  shall  be  done," 
replied  Anne  ;   "  let  us  go  and  begin  packing  our  frocks  !  ** 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go  to  the  wedding-party  after 
all !  We  were  in  exuberant  spirits  at  our  early  dinner,  for  at  two  o'clock 
we  wore  to  start.  John  and  Tom  were  fixing  the  tilt  upon  the  wagon 
then,  and  the  horses  were  eating  double  feeds  of  com  in  preparation  for  the 
work  that  was  before  them.  "We  had  full  ten  miles  to  go,  and  Mr.  Preston 
thought  it  might  be  done  by  six  o'clock,  v/hen  we  should  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  warmed,  and  make  ourselves  grand  before  tea,  at  seven. 

"  And  I  expect  you'll  bring  ils  word  you've  each  found  a  beau ;  you 
too,  Miss  Poppy,"  sitid  the  fanner,  addressing  me. 

"  I  think  Cousin  Joseph  will  just  suit  her,"  cried  Sophy. 

"  As  you  lasses  always  go  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  perhaps  he  will, 
lie's  as  tall  as  a  house-end,  and  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post.  Miss  Poppy. 
Do  you  think  you'll  match  ?  " 

I  did  not  like  the  allusion  to  my  own  brevity  of  stature,  and  deter- 
mined to  hate  the  lanky  Joseph  on  the  spot. 

Dinner  was  a  mere  fiction  for  us  that  day,  and  when  we  were  free  to 
quit  the  table,  away  we  scampered  to  be  swathed  up.  About  Sophy  and 
Anne  I  cannot  undertake  to  sjx'ak ;  but  for  myself,  I  know  I  could  not 
Btir  a  limb  for  weight  of  cloaks,  skirts,  l)oots,  and  comforters,  when  I  was 
finished  off  in  the  hall,  and  y(t  I  was  in  a  breathless  state  of  eagerness  to 
1)0  in  the  wagon,  and  exj)eriencing  the  delicious  sensations  (»f  actually 
setting  off.  There  were,  of  coui-se,  twenty  little  things  to  be  done  at  the 
last — the  lanterns  to  be  fitted  with  fresh  candles;  the  great  wooden 
mallets  to  be  found,  to  stop  the  wheels  from  slipping  down  hill  when  Hie 
horses  had  to  rest  going  up,  and  a  bottle  of  mm-and-water,  to  ]yQ  mixed 
for  the  refresliment  of  J*»hn  and  Long  Tom  on  the  way. 

The  wagon  looked  quite  pictorial,  as  I  remember  it,  standing  in  the 
rianting,  winterly  sunshine,  with  the  team  of  ponderous  black  hoi-ses  which 
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no  otluT  fjirnicr  in  tho  (list riot  coulJ  iiiatdi,  and  the  water-proof  tilt  used 
to  covcT  tlie  lojuls  of  corn  when  thoy  were  carried  to  the  niillcr  at  Wiiiton, 
Bet  uiK)n  an  arched  framework,  and  closed  like  curtains,  back  and  front. 
Inside,  the  wagon  was  made  comfortalile  with  a  mattress  and  a  rapply  cf 
])illowrt  and  Mankets,  amongst  which  we  were  charged  to  go  to  sleep  as  we 
were  retuniing  home  in  the  morning'.  Sophy  was  the  first  to  act  foot  on 
the  step,  hnt  her  father  Htoi)t  her. 

*'  Let's  liave  you  in  diy-slKxl,  at  all  events — lift  them  in  at  the  back, 
John ;  "  ami  arcorthngly,  like  tlnee  handles  of  hay,  we  were  hoisted  under 
tlie  tilt,  received  our  final  messages,  cautions,  and  counsels;  after  which 
all  was  made  si^eure  in  the  rear,  to  ^hut  out  the  wind,  only  a  peep-hole 
being  allowed  us  in  front,  over  the  horses'  broad  backs.  Tben  wagoner 
cracked  his  long  wliip,  uttered  a  hoai-jfo  gee-whoa,  and  the  heavy  proces- 
sion moved  slowly  oft'  across  the  home-jiastures. 

"What  a  merry  trio  we  were  under  the  tilt;  how  we  laughed,  and 
chattered,  and  siing  !  and  only  a  dozen  years  ago  !  Lord  !  wliat  a  change 
a  dozen  years  can  make  amongst  the  liveliest  of  us  I 

It  was,  I  cannot  deny  it,  a  cold  and  tedious  journey.  Beft)rc  one-half 
of  it  was  accomi)lished  the  pale  sunshine  had  faded  fi*om  the  snow,  and  the 
gray  twilight  was  coming  down  upon  the  hills  under  a  leaden  vault  of  sky 
which  promised  another  storm  before  the  mornmg.  Long  Tom  plodded 
l)atiently  on  at  the  leader's  head,  now  cracking  his  whip,  now  cheering  liis 
horses  Ibrward  with  a  gruft*  encouragement,  but  never  vouchsafing  a  word 
to  anybody  else.  Foreman  was  more  sociably  disposed  ;  he  took  brief 
rides  on  the  shaOs  and  the  iVont  of  the  wagon,  and  from  time  to  time  pat 
his  broad  brown  face  in  at  the  opening  of  the  tilt,  and  impiired  h<iw  we 
were  getting  on.  Ihlbre  it  grew  dark,  there  was  a  pretty  long  stopi>agi' 
ft>r  a  consultation,  and  Anne  and  Sophy  were  taken  into  council.  Jolrn 
w:us  spokesman,  and  addressed  himself  to  Sophy,  who  was  the  imperative 
nuwd  t>f  the  Pn^ston  family,  and  niled  many  things  both  in-doors  and  out 
at  Kipstone  Fjirm,  though  she  was  only  the  younger  daughter. 

**  We've  si)lit,  Long  Tom  and  me.  Miss  kSophy,  an<l  I  want  to  know 
what  you  siiys,  and  Miss  Anne.  There's  two  w^^y8  to  Rookwood,  and 
Tom's  for  going  by  t'  Scaur,  but  I  voles  fur  Binks'  Wold: — it's  a  stil£sli 
]>ull,  but  it's  siifest.  Is'ow,  if  we  gof;  by  t'  Scaur,  an'  we  finds  a  drift 
across  t'  hollow,  as  most  likelings  wo  should,  turn  Ixick  we  must;  we 
couldn't  haul  through  it  nohow — an'  there's  Pimple  Quarries — I  never 
likes  passing  them  (piarries  after  dark." 

**Binks'  Wold,  John,"  pronounced  Sophy,  impi^rially;  "weTl  have 
nothing  to  Siiy  to  the  Scaur  or  the  Quarries  after  daylight.  We  should  not 
be  worth  picking  up,  Tom,  if  you  diovi»  us  over  the  cliff." 

Long  Tom  did  not  attempt  to  argue  the  jK>int,  but  cracked  his  whip 
sliarply,  and  again  the  horst^s  moved  on  ;  more  slowly  now  than  before,  for 
the  road,  such  as  it  wius  woimd  circuitously  up-hill  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 
Four  times  during  the  ascent  we  stoj^pi'd  to  breathe  the  horses,  but  at  last 
John,  looking  in  on  iw,  announced   in  mysterious  terms  that  "we  had 
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brokken  t'  neck  o^  t'  journey,  aif  ^should  be  at  the  Grange  i'  no  time."  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  crawl  to  the  opening,  and  look  out;  Anne 
and  Sophy  joining  nie.  There  we  were  on  the  crest  of  Binks*  Wold :  far 
as  eye  could  see,  one  inidulation  of  snow ;  the  black  horses,  with  their 
heads  a  little  turned  from  the  road,  smoking  in  the  frosty  air,  like  four 
masked  furnaces.  Long  Tom,  with  his  lantern,  stood  at  the  leader's  head, 
thro^\•ing  a  grotesque  shadow  across  the  whitened  road,  and  John  clumped 
up  and  down,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  to  wami  his  nose,  as  he  said. 

Foreman's  **  no  time"  proved  to  be  full  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  in 
that  diLsky  interval,  spite  of  our  excited  anticipations,  we  all  began  to  feel 
drowsy.  At  last,  Sophy  declared,  yawning,  that  we  must  be  nearly  there; 
and,  looking  out,  she  announced  the  tower  of  IJookwood  Church,  where 
Cousin  Mary  was  marri(.'d  in  the  morning;  upon  which,  we  all  brisked  up, 
and  became  excessively  wide-awake.  The  Grange  was  only  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  further,  and  as  Soi)hy  held  the  tilt  open,  by-and-by  we  could  see 
it ;  three  long  ruddy  shining  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  in  the 
chamber  story,  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  great  white  trees.  Another 
ten  minutes,  and  we  stopped  at  the  gate ;  but  before  we  stopped,  we  saw 
the  house  door  opened,  and,  against  the  bright  glow  within,  half  a  dozen  or 
more  dask  ligures  appeared  coming  out  to  meet  us. 

**  Capital,  lasses  !  we  were  beginning  to  think  Uncle  Preston  wouldn't 
let  you  come  !  "  cried  a  jolly  voice. 

*'  lie  would  have  had  hard  Avork  to  keep  some  of  us.  Cousin  David,'* 
responded  Sophy,  and,  having  extricated  her  limbs  from  some  of  her  most 
cumbrous  swathements,  she  proffiaed  herself  to  be  hfled  out  first. 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  forgotten,  and  carted  away  to  the  stables, 
for  when  Sophy  and  Anne  were  gone,  the  noisy  group  marched  back  to  the 
house  in  double  quick  time,  and  the  door  was  just  being  shut  when  Sophy 
shrieked  out,  "  ('ousin  David,  you've  not  brought  in  Poppy  !  "  and  the 
yoiuig  giant  tore  down  the  path,  pulled  me  out  of  the  wsigon,  much 
]K*daz(?d  and  en  the  verge  of  ti'ars,  carried  me  roughly  off,  and  plumped 
me  down  on  my  feet  in  the  midst  of  the  sonorous  gathering,  crying,  in  a 
voice  enough* to  blow  a  house-roof  off,  "Who's  this  little  body?" 

The  Babel  that  ensued  for  the  next  ten  minutes,  when  everybody 
spoke  at  once  to  everybody  else,  each  in  a  voice  big  enough  for  ten,  imited 
to  the  pricking  Si^nsation  which  I  now  began  to  experience  in  coming  out 
of  the  frost  into  a  thoroughly  heated  house,  finished  the  prostration  of  my 
faculties,  and  I  remi^mber  nothing  more  until  I  found  myself  with  Anne, 
Sophy,  and  two  strangers  in  a  large  bedroom,  where  a  fire  of  logs  blazed 
in  the  grate,  and  a  wide-mouthed  damsid  was  unpacking  our  white  frocks. 
"  W^ell,  Cousin  i^Iary,  good  luck  to  you  !  "  cried  Sophy,  kissing  the  taller  of 
the  two  strangei-s  very  heartily;  "and  you  got  all  safely  married  this 
moniing,  I  supj-ose  ?  " 

I  looked,  and  beheld  the  bride.  Never,  to  my  recollection,  had  I  seen 
a  bride  before,  and  I  romantically  anticipated  a  glorified  vision,  quite 
distinct  in  appeai-ance  from  all  other  womankind  ;  but  I  only  beheld  a  lai^e 
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v.'-.:"c  '..•>■:'..  1 '.".:..;.  :'.*:■.  r^::\  irAly.  M'Uh  ryes  of  a  Fofl  oxprossdon  as 
K.i-  >:i  1 .1  %\:  :'.t  !....r:].  vi:.  rV..-  li_l.t  ^-liiiinirup  into  thrni,  and  a  quantity 
of  v»  vv  w;:vy  r.:;:k  I.;.!:".  w].i.:.  :],»■  wivA  in  tlio  hall  had  l»lown  all  off  li».r 
fa . v :  ; . :  1  i ::...'. ^ :..■: : '.y  :  :• ' : y .  r. : t :\: o ! i v o.  h > voal *\o  faco  it  vas ;  but  it  tras 
t'^iiv  a  Av<:r. :»:.'<  rii't  r  :.'.!.  :iT.d  >i.«.-  Talked  fomothinjr  about  tea-cakei^! 
I  l\li' vo  I  VMS  lii-^r  ;.  i:::^.:. 

T'.o  1  •.■:»:■.  *-i  -"-:ir  \.r.>  K ;:!■■:  aitv^jtit  and  liYili<T,  at  present,  than 
Mary.  ::;^  ::>v.  r..  :  ^  ]:y\  >.:.-..•.  S:.o  was  Soj  hy*s  peculiar  friend  amongst 
tho  i\^:;-::is.  a::'  :'..»'  ];.::■  :\>  w  I'vTivk  tiR-ms^lves  for  private  convensition 
ar.il  uw  K\x.irir.\\\  i:vli>>  ti*  Kati'-*  n"^>ni.  Mary  and  Anne  had  si»me 
3ow-Ai;v\d  t.::a:  :::  ::vt.  Tt'  Av/.ich  1  wa<  eanfuUy  deaf;  but,  when  thiir 
hiM'.i'ts  wor»»  1-1;.  Mary.  »v.:-v.t.::;^  !.■  Jr.  k  irnr-d.  saw  me  fumbling,  with 
brinii:^.)  I  >i  i'::^^  :■«.  at  I'lrTriis  ;;:iil  ].•  i  k>  ai^d  oyo*.  and  took  me  imder  hard 
imr.u'diatiiy,  li-a.\.:.  „-  :..•  lip  i:i  l.^r  v-avm  anus,  with  tin*  exclamation, 
that  tiio  liitli'  mill-  w.-.s  ha'f  fivriM.  I  fourjl  lur  wyv  nice  and  comfortable 
x\w\\:  Ivtii  ;■  ]'\  lar  \]\:.:\  nr.Ml::!:;.'  vx-vt-  ai-jrtlio  and  exalted. 

Wo  V,  t'lv  ;.i ;  ].:■..:  i:i  a:Ta:.j::ijf  i  n:-«oIvi>.  and  then  l>ophy  and  Kate 
luir.i:  iiMitrd  I  v.t  iV-  :n  ilulr  nTrear.  avo  liTinc-d  a  procu:*sit»n  downstairs; 
Ma:y  ainl  An::o  arin-iii-avm.  a:;  i  I  uvaiiT  ^Iavy\s  nthir  wing,  and  Sophy 
a:itl  Kati'  in  r.Vi  a:Vi  v ::« :!..:t  :»:;iiv.v..o  *.'.-.: a u^irlimt'j-t  l>chind.  All  the 
ciMisln-*  p-:  up  a",  i  roavni  a:  i:*;  airai:i,  in  thrse  Mir  voices  of  theirs, 
c'li»Mn>si-.l  ly  vavio"::s  i:i:r<:<.  a-.-l  yVii  i:>  ir.;o  tlu-  warmest  seats;  mii:c 
bcisi,:  a  T.  it^'.vv!  hy  Mary  a:  tv.-.^  <'..ii-  of  :li.^  llro-placi\  whvre  I  felt  most 
cov.iv  arra!'..:i'l  fi  r  p  ::\\\^  1«  :;>:.  \,  a:..l  s..rinj:  every l^ody.  And  there  were 
]>]riuv  i«f  j\  I'vii-  :i«  s^  1 .  1*  V  .:n  a  v,ry  ]vivj[  ni-m  in  Avhieh  we  were, 
]>a\in.r  i^r.  ''v.o  >ivlo  il.  ■■  I'irt  «■  w".-:  ^  "<  v.'.ii--i  w,*  ]ia-.l  srcn  shininir  from  tlu- 
n-al.  a.'.vl  >v.a<  i:i  tV-.  :i  v';..  .?■  :'.o  LrirN  l.:i-l  stowod  themselves  in 
knt'ts,  x]u-  n  I  i-:vm::.>  :r.  Aiy-j  a  1  .'.  '.nJTi'-.'.i:  1  i\r  ihiir  liirnres  which  was 
a-s  piciori ;!  :>  3i  i  !  l'.\  T:'.*^  :\\  w  f.-!k  avliv  raosth'  yonncr.  and  mostly  sons 
««f  An:i\.  li'rvi'  r.«  «K-i:>i.s.  l.v.:  iiuri'  v/^  ro  a  u-w  i'ulrr>.  contemporaries  of 
^!ary'>  f.i:hr'\  vlso  was  a  >Y;;i-:.  -/.v.r.-l.  li:iri.l>v'ii^e  oM  man:  and  there  Avere 
alsi>  si-vi-ral  njiiin^nh"  v.'»!r.i:i.  i'^<  ilii  V'^  of  ih.o  o^\■^\'':\l\l<  of  the  window- 
jsr.its.  and  i-l  iliv^  yoir.iL;  r.>  :i  Ti;«  ir  I'n  iV.i  rs.  l"'vrryl'in]y  called  everyboily 
i-l>e  by  his  or  In  r  rl.;i-::aii  i:.:-;ir  v.\  ;':o  j!iO>T  iVii  i\d\y  way,  and  it  av;u?  net 
imtil  till'  oVi'iiiniT  was  l.;ilf  o-i .  r  t:-.;iT  1  Ivj-a:^.  lo  ii;:..i  o'.w  wl-o  Avas  Avlio,  for  such 
a  corcmoi.y  as  j:uro»l:;o:ii  :i  >. ,  :v.,  ^!  ii-.slr.^  r.i.i;. -"ir-.l  «  f.  To  Iv  sure,  Sophy 
bronirht  up  a  lontr  vail  vi  a  i«^y  to  i.u-  v  i.*^  >«.  oiv.i-d  to  havo  a  dilticuhy  with  his 
arms,  ami  s;udsiirnii:oa:itly.  *'rvl^i  y.  tliis  iNrfU--::!  .I«.-ii'h:  now.  Josej'h.  wm 
are  to  bo  polite  to  Mi^s  Pop^y:  *  i-iit  r.o  oivilirics  en>uo'l.  and  my  attentiou 
Avas  called  aAvay  by  hearinjr  Mary  i«ay  in  :\  ><  :\,  l.all-lai^uhing  tone,"  Cieoriie. 
look  at  your  boots."  She  must  have  iMcant  s'^mothinpr  olse,  lor  glancing  at 
the  pfV."5on  Avhom  she  ad-lns-,  d.  I  saw  that  ho  liad  turned  his  trovisers  up  to 
conic  out  into  the  snow  Avln-n  avo  aniv<Ml.  aiui  that  lu*  Avas  noAv  sitting  A\-iih 
them  stretched  out  belbn?  him  in  that  inapprojiriate  arrangement.  He 
coolly  stooped  and  put  them  right,  and  then  looked  at  Mar}-,  and  smiled. 

*•  Who  is  it  ?  ■*  whispered  I. 
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"  It's  George  ! "  said  she,  and  Unshed  a  little,  from  which  I  guessed 
George  must  be  tlic  bridegroom  —  George  Standi.^h,  whose  name  and 
description  Sophy  had  given  me  before  we  came;  and  given  very 
accurately.  He  was  tall,  but  not  so  tall  as  the  cousins,  and  broad- 
shouldered,  but  he  would  never  carry  anything  like  their  weight.  Then 
he  had  blue-black  hair,  beard,  and  brows,  and  a  clever-looking  face ;  veiy 
broad  and  wliite  as  to  the  forehead,  and  very  bro'\\Ti  as  to  all  below  it.  I 
had  lieard  him  i)raised  as  a  most  kind  and  skilful  country  surgeon,  and 
the  best  rider  'cross  country  in  that  or  any  ton  parishes  of  the  Wolds, 
and  he  looked  as  if  both  encomiums  must  be  true.  It  was  quite  a  love- 
match,  everybody  said.  IMary  might  have  married  more  money,  but  she 
preferred  George,  like  a  wise  woman.  Two  of  her  ancient  aspirants 
were  present  and  i)ointed  out  to  me  by  Sophy :  old  Mr.  Jewson,  of 
Ilarghill  Farm,  who  was  rich  enough  to  have  kept  her  a  carriage  if  she 
would  have  taken  him  for  that ;  and  young  Philip  Murgatroyd,  a  man 
with  a  fierce  face,  who  might  have  been  a  melodnimatic  villain,  but  was 
not — only  a  young  farmer  with  innovating  ideas. 

The  unsuppressed  noise  did  not  cciuse  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  the 
wide-mouthed  damsel  at  the  door  thrice  announce  tea  as  ready  before  she 
made  herself  heard  by  her  mistress;  but  once  heard,  a  shnultaneous 
hungry  movement  took  pkice,  and  Cousin  David  came  and  roared  at 
me,  "  Xow,  little  Miss  Poppy,  we  will  go  in  together,  and  you  shall  sit 
by  me."  So  I  rose  up,  proposing  to  stiilVn  my  back  and  lay  my  hand 
lightly  on  the  young  giant's  ann,  as  we  had  been  laboriously  taught  to  do 
at  dancing-school,  when  I  felt  that  poweiful  masculine  member  encircling 
me  behind,  and  I  saw  the  biggest  boots  that  had  ever  met  my  eyes  l)reak 
into  an  uncouth  step  to  which  I  was  perforce  compelled  to  keep  a  measure 
with  my  own  toes  in  the  air ;  they  only  alighted  once,  and  that  was  on 
one  of  the  lx)ots  aforesaid,  which  they  would  have  delighted  to  crush  into 
mummy  if  they  had  been  able. 

Finally  I  was  landed  breathless  and  shaken,  like  a  kitten  that  a  tenier 
has  had  in  its  mouth  for  frolic  rather  than  mischief,  in  a  chair  very  broad 
in  the  beam,  which  I  was  expected  to  share  in  part  with  my  big  cavalier, 
for,  long  as  was  the  table,  each  individual  of  the  comjiany  took  up  so 
much  room  that  hardly  was  there  found  accommodation  for  all.  But  at 
last  everybody  was  shaken  into  place,  and  the  business  of  the  hour  began. 
And  a  most  weighty  business  it  was.  My  eyes  have  never  since  beheld 
such  a  tea ;  a  cold  sirloin  of  beef,  ham  boiled  and  ham  frizzled,  game  pie 
and  game  roast,  and  every  kind  of  tart  and  cake  that  the  ingenuity  of 
cook  with  unlimited  materials  could  devise.  Cousin  David  swiftly  supplied 
me  with  provisions  for  a  week,  and  then  Cousin  Joseph,  who  happened  to 
Ikj  on  the  other  aide  of  me,  hospitably  wished  to  add  more,  on  whicli 
Cousin  David  leant  across  and  said,  "  No  poaching  on  my  manor.  Master 
Joseph ;  attend  you  to  your  left-hand  neighbour.  Now,  Miss  Poppy,  I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  pretty  little  wing  of  this  partridge," — which  he 
did,  and  then  took  the  rest  of  the  bird  to  his  own  share. 
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It  vanlhli^'l  q'll-'.kiv.  a-  'LI  an  oxterij-ire  miscc-Ilaneoiu  collcctioii  of  the 
r':\ti:T  i:<tfA  ^liiu.:*.  a:.l  i.r'f.ri»}ii?:ari«li:i2'  cc-ntimous  relavsfroni  thekitdieD, 
the  taM»:  pre.sfrnrly  Airrxtrl  si;ri.«  of  *iova-tation.  Tlie  bride  and  bride- 
;my»ni.  Anrx*.-.  and  .V'j'liV,  were  o'^.r  rf  my  PTjrlit.  but  directly  opposite, 
with  Co!x-i  11  Ka*'-  divilin?  thf-m.  werv  two  yonng  men,  one  feir,  florid, 
and  wi:li  cjrly  j^t*-,  ffilif-d  Di^k.  t^M,-  ft  her  dark,  with  long,  straiglit, 
black  liair.  a:»'l  a  mo-t  lusTibriou?  countenance,  called  Bob  Link.  Yet  if 
tliat  lii;r"ibriou*  countenance  had  n<*i  nxu«:h  signs  of  mirth  in  itAvIf^  it  was 
tlie  cau-s^i  of  mirtli  in  others,  f"r  he  never  opened  bis  lijw  but  all  those 
within  liearincf  of  him  laughed.  Bi  b  Link  was  a  medical  student  with 
Mr.  StandiJi.  and.  as  C.'ou.-in  David  explained,  a  n-pnilar  wag. 

TfA  wa*  a  j*rfjlon;re*l  ceremony,  and  was  only  ended  by  the  shrill 
fVfUnd  f)f  a  violin.  wIkti  someVK»dy  cried.  "  Come  I "  and  again  Cousin 
David  executed  \iU  pn.^  dt  terrier,  with  me  in  his  hand,  down  the  brood 
Mtone  iifiKsatre  until  we  c^anie  to  the  Grange  kitchen,  which  was  a  vast 
I)lace  with  an  o\)iin  raftered  rorif,  now  hidden  under  garlands  of  Christmas 
grer-n,  and  a  white  flaggr-d  fir>rir  which  was  cleared  for  a  dance.  It  looked 
Hf)  bright  and  gay !  Sucli  a  mighty  fire  of  Irigs  roared  in  the  chimney,  wide 
an  an  onlinary  ifx»m,  with  cusliioned  settles  in  its  arched  recess;  the 
great  dre.«s*-r  glitterwl  with  mr*tal  trencliors  and  tankards,  glinting  back 
Hparkles  of  liglit  from  the  little  oil  Lamps  which  had  been  ingeniously 
niixefl  amr)ngst  the  evergreens  M'here  they  shone  like  glo"wwonus. 

My  young  toes  tingled  to  begin,  and  when  the  fiddles  and  other  instru- 
ments of  music  tuned  up  in  a  frolicsome  country  dance,  the  swains  began 
to  jiiek  out  favourite  jmrtners.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  stoo<l  top 
er>nj'le,  and  I  don't  know  who  came  next,  for  while  I  wjls  hoping  and 
flaring  wh<rth<r  anybo<]y  would  ask  me,  Cousin  David  arrived  and  simu 
nic?  up  to  the  end  (S  a  h.»ng  rank  of  girls.  The  fiddles  started,  and  Sophy 
hhricked  out  franticrly,  **  Now,  Po])py,  roi>py,  1)0  ready  !  It 's  hands 
acHKSs  and  baek  again,  down  the  middle  and  up  again — Cousin  Man*  and 
David,  and  you  and  (ieorg*-  Standish  I  "  and  then  away  we  went ! 

Wr  shall  never  dance  a  c(»nntry  dance  like  that  again !  Cousin  David 
fnuilated  his  royal  Ib-I^rew  namesake,  and  I  should  have  thought  him  a 
delightful  ]»artner  if  he  would  not  quite  so  often  have  made  me  do  my 
Hl<'])s  on  nothing.  That  was  glurious  exercise  for  a  frosty  winter's  evening, 
and  niad(f  all  our  checks  rosy  and  all  our  eyes  bright. 

"NVln'u  that  set  was  finished,  curly  ^Ir.  Dick  came  and  asked  me  to 
dance  the  next  with  him,  which  I  did,  and  then  to  the  tune  of  "  Merrily 
danced  th(;  (Quaker's  wife,  and  merrily  danced  the*  Quaker,"  Bob  Link  was 
my  jMirtner.  That  me(li«.-;d  youth  had  missed  his  vocation  in  not  going  as 
clown  to  a  circus,  for  the  grotes(puTie  of  his  actions,  and  the  inimitable 
W)lcmnity  of  his  visfige,  kei>t  ever^'body  in  roars  of  laughter  all  through 
liis  iM.Tlormance,  and  we  never  had  to  meet  and  take  hold  of  hands  tliat  he 
did  not  address  me  with  some  absurd  speech  that  made  mc  peal  out  just 
like  the  rest.  I  never  sat  out  once.  It  was  gieat  fun.  \Vc  had  the 
"  Lancers,"  in  which  everylx)dy  was  perfect,  and  common  quadrilles,  and 
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Barabandes,  and  one  or  two  tried  a  waltz,  but  country  dances  were  the 
favourites,  and  there  tlie  elders  joined  in.  Uncle  and  Aunt  Preston 
danced,  and  old  Mr.  Jewson,  who  chose  nie  for  his  partner,  and  took 
snuff  at  intervals,  through  the  set,  and  nodded  his  wig  at  me,  but  never 
spoke. 

Just  before  supper  s<»niebody  called  out  for  a  game  of  forfeits,  and 
"  My  Lady's  Toilet  "  was  fixed  upon.  Do  you  know  how  to  play  "  Lady'« 
Toilet  ?  "  It  is  an  old-fashioned  gjime  that  all  our  revered  grandmothei-s 
played  at,  though  exploded  in  jM^lite  society  now,  but  I  daresay  it  still 
survives  at  wold  weddings.  And  this  is  the  way  of  it.  Each  person  in 
the  company  chooses  the  name  of  some  article  of  a  lady's  dress,  and  all 
sit  round  the  room  in  order  except  one,  who  stands  in  the  middle  with  a 
trencher  which  he  begins  to  spin  on  the  floor,  singing  out  monotonously — 

**  My  lady  went  to  her  toilet, 

In  her  clinnibcr  so  i)rctty  nnd  neat, 
And  Niid  to  her  damsel  Oyclet, 
*  Biiug  me  my  bracelet,  sweet.* " 

And  then  the  person  called  Bracelet  must  dash  in  and  catch  the  trencher 

before  it  ceases  to  spin,  on  the  penalty  of  a  forfeit,  wliich  may  be  glove, 

handkerchief  or  what  not.     All  the  forfeits  are  kej)t  until  the  close  of  the 

game,  and  then  the  penalties  are  exacted. 

•  This  part  of  the  game  is  generally  considered  the  most  amusing,  for  the 

penalties,  as  at  liookwood  Grange,  are  generally  the  most  whimsical  and 

ridiculous  that  can  be  devised.     Bob  Link  was  elected  to  the  office  of 

sentencer  on  this  occiision,  and  when  I  saw  what  he  intlicted,  I  began  to 

quake  for  myself,  as  1  remembered  the  one  white  glove  of  mine  that  lay  in 

the  confiscated  he^p  before  him.     lie  took  up  a  silk  handkerchief  and 

began — "  Here  is  a  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  who.se,  let  me  know,  is 

this  pretty  thing  ?  "     Cui'ly  Mr.  Dick  acknowledged  it,  whereupon  he  was 

ordered  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor  and  repeat  the  following  absurd  lines : — 

"  Here  lies  the  lenpth  of  a  long,  lazy  lubber, 
And  here  must  he  lie 
Till  the  lass  he  loves  best  comes  and  kisses  him." 

There  seemed  every  chance  of  his  continuing  to  decorate  the  floor  all 
night,  for  in  spite  of  his  toiit'hing  and  laughable  appe.ils,  of  course  no 
one  went  near  him ;  so,  at  last,  up  he  sprang,  and  catching  Cousin  Kate, 
he  kissed  her ;  Kate  not  testifying  any  reliable  signs  of  wnith,  but  only 
knitting  her  brows,  while  her  eyes  and  lips  laughed.  Then  lanky  Cousin 
Joseph  was  ordered  to  "  bow  to  the  wittiest,  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and 
kiss  the  hiss  he  loved  best,"  all  of  which  ceremonies  he  performed  before 
one  and  the  same  person — namely.  Cousin  Sophy,  who  was  unfeignedly 
indignant  thereat — Cousin  Joseph  always  testified  for  her  a  loutish  but 
most  sincere  and  Inmible  admiration.  Another  young  man  had  to  sing  a 
song,  which  he  did  in  the,  dolefulest  manner,  ending  each  verse  with  an 
unsupported  chorus  of  "  If  we  fall,  we'll  get  up  again,  we  always  did 
yet  I "  which  was  every  word  of  the  ditty  that  I  could  distinguish.  Tlien 
I  saw  my  own  poor  little  glove  drawn  out,  and  Mr.  Bob  Link  repeated 
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Ills  incnntation — *'  Hito  is  a  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  whose,  let  ine 
ki:ow,  is  this  pretty  thin^^?*'  and  when  I  quivered  out  that  it  was  mine, 
he  siiiil,  "Oh!  lit  lie  Mi.ss  Poppy,  it  is  yoni's,  is  it?  'Well,  then,  yon 
must  ^sl;uld  in  the  middle  of  the  kitehen,  luider  that  green  hiish  you  s^-e 

hau'^nnir  down,  and  si)ell  oppttrtumtt/  with  Mr.  David "     I  thought  I 

could  (!o  tliai,  lieing  well  up  in  dietat ion-class  at  school,  «)  when  Cousin 
David  la  unfiling  toiik  me  off  to  the  public  station,  where  the  penalty  was 
to  Ik*  jx-rlumwd,  I  hcgan  hreathlessly — **  0-p  op,  p-o-rpor;"  when  he 
cried,  '*  X(»,  no,  that's  wrong;  I  must  teach  you,"  and  Lending  down  his 
fnce,  ho  Avas  actually  projiosing  to  kirss  me  between  each  Fj'llablc,  when  I 
iiung  up  one  of  my  little  paws  and  clutched  his  hair,  ducked  my  own 
head  dt)wn,  iiuished  the  word,  broke  loose,  and  scurried  back  to  my  place 
in  nuich  less  time  than  it  has  tak(?n  me  to  record  the  feat,  while  Cousin 
David,  in  the  mi«l-t  of  a  shout  of  laughter,  cried  out :  **  You  little  vixen!'" 
while  I  asseverated  vehemently,  •*  1  spelt  it,  I  sjielt  it,  I  spelt  it ! "  iji 
a]i>wer  to  an  outi-rv,  that  it  would  not  do,  and  I  must  go  back  again.  1 
would  nf>t  do  that,  however,  and  Cousin  David  came  and  sat  downi  by  me 
fi-eling  his  nos«»  reju-oach fully,  and  s:iying,  *' JShe  8cr<i^7if5 .' "  and  I  had 
wrratched  him,  and  I  was  glad  of  it ;  but  Curly  Dick  said  it  was  all  for  love, 
and  that  ho  had  seen  me  hide  the  handful  of  hair  I  had  torn  off  DaAid's 
l^'ite,  that  I  might  carry  it  uil'  home  to  have  it  made  into  a  locket. 

Before  the  furfoitswere  weFl  paid,  supper  was  ready,  and  iii  spite  of  my 
ill-iLsage,  Cousin  l>avid  would  be  my  cavalier  again;  he  was  a  good- 
humoured  young  giant,  very  like  his  sister  !Maiy,  and  I  began  to  feel  a 
little  triuni])hant  ov«'r  him,  in  spite  of  his  size,  at'ker  my  recent  exploit, 
and  when  he  talked,  I  talked  again  in  my  little  way,  except  when  I  was 
listening  tn  the  healths  being  drunk,  and  thanks  returned,  after  the  country' 
f)»shion  at  marriage  festivities.  Cousin  iVIary  was  in  her  place,  with  George 
JStandish  beside  her,  and  1  siiw  liergiv<;  a  liitle  siart  and  blush  when  "Mr. 
and  ^Ii-s,  George  Standish  were  coui)leil  together,  but  of  all  the  fun  to  me 
old  Mr.  Jewson  was  now  the  greatest,  lie  never  raised  his  ghuss  to  his 
lips,  which  he  did  jin'tty  J'ri'ijuently,  -without  giving  utterance  to  a  sai- 
tinunt:  '*  May  the  man  never  grow  tat  who  wears  two  liices  imder  one  hat  !'' 
or  something  of  a  similar  character,  and  on  the  name  of  an  individual, 
who  w^as  not  p)pular  in  the  district,  being  menlinned,  ho  drank  agiiin, 
jirefacing  it  with,  **  Here's  a  iwrcupine  sad<lle  and  a  high  trotting  horse 
to  that  fellow  !"  to  which  several  responded  with  gruff  *' Aniens!" 

Supper  did  not  last  so  long  as  tea,  an<l  when  it  was  over,  some  one  sfiid 
Coiu^in  Maiy  and  (leorge  Standish  w<M-e  going  houK^,  and  when  most  of  us 
retunied  to  the  kitchen  and  parlour,  th(y  disiippeared  ;  Mary  going  uj»- 
stairs  with  her  mother,  sister,  and  cousins  to  make  ready.  But  wc 
watched  the  start  from  one  of  the  windows,  where  we  had  dra-wii  the 
curtains  back.  The  moon  was  up,  and  the  wind  had  broken  and  scattered 
the  clouds,  so  we  siiw  them  momit  their  horses,  for  they  had  three  miles 
to  ride,  and  David  and  Joseph  were  to  set  them  part  of  the  way.  In  the 
midst  of  a  chorus  of  *' good-byes,"  and   "God  bless  you,  Mary^,"  they 
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rode  awav,  Mavv  never  looking  up,  that  I  could  sec,  from  the  moment 
her  liusband  had  lifted  her  into  the  saddle ;  but  I  don't  think  she  was 
ciying.  Her  mother  cried,  though,  but  not  long ;  the  duties  of  hostess 
soon  dried  her  tears,  and  she  was  busy  trying  to  set  us  all  dancing  again, 
ivhile  Curly  Dick  marched  up  and  down  the  room,  trolling  out  a  love-song 
in  the  mellowest  voice  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard. 

Tliere  were  more  dances,  and  more  games,  and  then  the  cousins  re- 
turned frosty-faced  and  livelier  than  ever  to  join  us,  and  so  we  went  on 
and  on,  the  hours  slipping  by  uncounted,  until  a  message  came  from  Long 
Tom  that  our  time  was  up,  and  he  was  wanting  to  take  his  horses  home. 

So  there  was  the  re-swathing  against  the  cold  to  be  done,  and  then 
our  grand  t<?am  came  creaking  to  the  gate,  and  the  dark  figures  poured 
t)ut  into  the  snow  again ;  our  hands  were  shaken,  and  the  cousins  all 
kissed  in  a  cousinly  way,  as  good-nights  were  siiid.  Then  Cousin  Joseph 
lifti?d  Sophy  into  the  wagon,  and  somelx)dy  else,  who  had  been  very  con- 
stant all  night  at  Anne's  elbow,  did  the  same  kindness  for  her,  and  Cousin 
David,  before  I  was  aware,  had  hold  of  mo. 

"  Now,  Miss  Poppy,  youVe  going  to  give  me  a  kiss,  I  know,"  said  he 
persuasively,  to  which  I  responded,  '*  No,  I  was  not."  "  Then  I  shan't  let 
you  go  without ;  "  and  immediately  he  took  imfair  advantage  of  his  strength 
tu  the  extortion  of  half-a-dozen,  and  then  put  me  carefully  into  the  wagon. 

"  Are  you  cross,  Poppy  ?  II*  you  don't  like  to  keep  Cousin  David's 
kis.<es,  give  him  them  back  again, "  said  Sophy,  and  then  foreman  looked 
to  see  that  all  was  right.  Long  Tom  cracked  his  whip,  and  away  we  went 
through  the  dark  and  frosty  morning.  Three  struck  by  Rookwood  chiu^ch 
clock  just  as  we  passed  it. 

After  a  little  gossip  over  the  events  of  the  evening,  we  began  to  be 
drowsy,  and  dropt  off,  one  by  one,  into  the  sound  sleep  of  youth  and 
liealth,  waking  no  more  imtil  Mr.  Preston's  jolly  voice  greeted  us  from 
liis  bedroom  window,  with  "  All  safe  and  sound,  lasses  ?  "  Then  we  were 
bundled  in-doors,  and  set  do>vn  to  hot  coffee,  and  an  early  breakf.ust  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  after  which  we  pronounced  ourselves  as  fresh  as  daisies;  had 
a  good  ducking,  re-dressed,  and  were  ready  to  help  in  finishing  off  the 
great  snow-man,  when  the  boys  came  down.  Ah !  we  can't  dance  six 
liours  on  end  now,  take  a  nap  in  a  wagon,  and  make  a  snow-man  after  it 
with  unwearied  zest !  That  trio  under  the  tilt,  that  merry  trio,  will  never 
in  this  world  meet  again.  Lively  Sophy  is  under  the  sod,  and  qiuet  Anno 
with  father  and  mother,  ])rothers,  and  husband,  is  far  away  over  the  seas, 
leading  a  n(»w  life  in  a  new  country  ;  and,  as  for  Miss  Poppy,  in  recalling 
the  merry  days  when  she  was  young,  she  sees  so  many  sliadows  amongst 
the  living  figures,  that  if  the  winter  wedding  in  the  wolds  could  come 
again,  half  the  dancers  on  the  floor  would  be  only  dim  and  doleful  ghosts, 
— 'Tis  a  dozen  years  ago  ! 


student  %\ft  in  ^rotlani 


I  FEAR  that  thi:i  paper  vill  sadly  resemble  the  well-known  chapter  on  the 
FDakes  of  Iceland.  There  are  no  snakes  in  that  ill-at-ease  island,  and  there 
is  little  student  life  in  Scotland.  It  may  smack  of  the  emerald  phraseology 
of  our  Irish  friends  to  say,  that  in  a  country  abounding  in  students,  aod 
not  backward  in  study,  there  is  little  of  student  life ;  but  that  is  becanae, 
in  common  parlance,  life  is  used  to  signi^-  one  of  the  forms  of  life — aocietj. 
It  shows  clearly  enough  how  thoughts  run,  when  the  name  of  stadent  life 
is  not  given  to  the  solitary  turning  of  pages  and  wasting  of  midnight  oil — 
to  the  mastering  of  Greek  particles  and  the  working  of  the  difierential 
calculus,  but  to  the  amusements  of  young  men  when  they  have  thrown 
aside  their  books,  to  the  alliances  which  they  form,  to  the  conveiBations  they 
start,  to  their  hunting,  to  their  boating,  to  their  fencing,  to  their  drinking, 
to  their  love-making, — in  a  word,  to  their  socLd  ways.  Bead  any  aooonnt 
of  student  life  in  England,  in  Ireland,  or  in  Germany,  and  tcU  me  whether 
the  studies  of  the  young  fellows  are  not  the  least  part  of  what  is  regarded 
in  a  university  education.  It  is  very  sad  to  hear  of  a  pluck;  and  a 
novelist  is  a  cruel-hearted  wretch  who  will  introduce  that  incident,  after 
kI lowing  iLs  to  our  content  how  debts  sliould  be  mcurred,  how  ibxes  are 
run  down,  how  wine-parties  are  conducted,  how  Julia  loses  her  heart,  and 
how  the  proctor  loses  his  temper ;  but  it  is  only  in  this  way — ^it  is  only  by 
introducing  the  academical  guillotine  upon  the  stage,  tliat  we  discover  tlie 
univoi*sity,  as  it  appears  in  a  novel,  to  be  the  sjicred  haunts  of  the  Muses. 
Shall  we  go  to  Gennany  ?  It  is  not  the  subjective  .and  the  objective — it  is 
not  the  identity  of  tin;  idtailical  and  the  non-identical — it  is  not  lexicons 
and  commentaries  tliat  we  hear  (#f.  The  song  of  the  Burschen  is  in  our 
ears ;  we  move  in  a  world  that  is  made  up  of  but  tv%'o  elements — ^beer  and 
smoke  ;  duels  are  fought  for  our  edification ;  riots  are  raised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  amusing  us ;  the  girl  at  the  beerhouse  is  of  more  account  than 
Ilerr  Professor ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  as  if  the  university  were  a 
glorious  instituticjn,  to  teach  young  men  the  true  art  of  merrj'making.  Nor 
ai-e  the  novelists  altogether  wrong  in  declaring  that  these  doings  are  a  fair 
sample  of  university  life.  What  is  it  that  draws  men  to  the  university  ? 
The  chance  of  a  fellowship,  and  the  other  prizes  of  a  successful  imiversity 
career,  will  no  doubt  attract  some  men ;  but  we  know  that  independently  of 
prizes  and  honours,  a  university  education  has  a  \cry  high  value  in  this 
country.  And  why  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  knowledge  of  books  acquired  ? 
Is  it  because  a  young  man  cannot  coach  for  liis  degree  in  Manchester,  or 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  as  well  as  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ?  Is  there  no  balm  wive  in  Gilead  ?  Are  mathematics  con- 
fined to  the  reeds  of  Cam,  and  classics  to  the  willows  of  Isia  ?  May  we 
not  read  but  in  Balliol  or  Trinity?  Doubtless,  the  education  proTidtfd 
in  these  ancient  seminaries  is  of  the  very  highest  quality;  but  learning  may 
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be  obtained  elsewhere  than  at  college.  For  that  matter,  indeed,  most  men 
are  self-educated.  Wliat  they  acquire  from  a  teacher  is  as  nothing  to  what 
they  acquire  from  their  own  researches.  What  a  university  or  a  great 
public  school  gives,  that  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  is  society — the 
society  of  equal  minds.  A  boy  is  taken  from  under  the  parental  wing,  is 
Bcnt  to  school  and  thro^Ti  upon  his  own  resources.  lie  can  no  longer  sing 
out  when  he  is  worsted — "  I'll  tell  mamma ; "  he  has  to  hold  his  own  in  a 
little  world  that  is  made  up  entirely  of  boys ;  he  must  learn  independence; 
he  must  fight  his  way :  he  must  study  the  arts  of  society  before  he  has 
well  laid  aside  his  petticoats.  So  at  college — it  is  in  the  clash  of  wit  and 
the  pulling  of  rival  oars,  it  is  in  the  public  life  and  tlie  social  habit,  it  is  in 
the  free-and-easy  measuring  of  man  with  man,  that  the  chief  value  of  a 
residence  in  the  university  lies.  The  system  no  doubt  lias  its  drawbacks. 
We  must  take  the  bad  with  the  good  ;  and  no  man  who  has  had  experience 
of  it  will  deny  that  almost  nothing  in  after  life  can  make  up  for  the  want  of 
that  early  discipline,  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  rough  usage  of  a 
school  and  the  wild  play  of  a  university.  Society,  in  these  haunts,  may 
exist  chiefly  in  its  barbaric  elements,  but  they  are  elements  that  bring  out 
the  man  ;  and  the  great  glory  of  our  imiversities  is  not  so  much  that. they 
make  us  scholars  (though  they  have  this  also  to  boast  of),  as  that  they 
make  us  men. 

To  Englishmen  these  are  truisms,  but  in  Scotland  they  are  scarcely 
recognized  even  as  truths.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Tweed  about  the  defects  of  the  Scottish  universities.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  do  not  turn  out  scholars.  One  might  as  well  blame  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  not  turning  out  mathematicians.  Prominence  is 
given  in  every  university  to  certain  l)ranches  of  learning ;  and  in  Scotland 
there  has  always  been  a  greater  admiration  of  thinkers  than  either  of 
scholars  or  mathematicians.  We  all  value  most  what  we  ourselves  have 
learnt ;  but  where  no  line  of  study  is  absolut(ily  neglected,  probably  it  does 
not  much  matter  which  one  receives  the  most  attention.  We  are  apt  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  thing  acquired,  and  to  underrate  the  most 
important  point  of  all — the  mental  discipline.  The  real  defect  of  the 
Scottish  universities  is  that  tliey  have  no  student  life.  They  have  an  im- 
mense number  of  students,  and  nowhere  is  the  higher  sort  of  education 
more  valued  ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  vahied  and  rendered 
accessible  to  all  classes,  no  matter  how  poor,  it  has  lost  its  finer  qualities- 
it  has  lost — and  especially  in  the  greater  universities — tlie  student  life. 
Suppose  a  yoimg  man  at  Islington,  another  at  St.  John's  Wood,  a  third  at 
Bayswater,  a  fourth  in  Pimlico,  and  a  fifth  at  Brixton,  studying  at  Uni- 
versity College :  wliat  sort  of  feeling  exists  among  them  ?  what  are  the  ties 
that  bind  them  together  ?  what  society  do  they  form  ?  what  student  life 
can  they  enjoy  ?  All  the  better  for  their  studies,  the  genius  of  grinding 
and  cramming  will  say;  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  the  loosening  of  the  social  ties 
among  students  may  also  be  an  irreparable  injury  to  qualities  that  are 
even  more  important  than  a  thirst  for  knowledge.     The  college  in  Gower 
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Sirrvi  is  111  tills  n>pi'd  a  tyjM'  of  i1r*  Scottish  university  systt-m.  TliO 
stiiili'iits  :it!iiu]  KM'tiirrs  rvirv  (lay  in  a  ciTtaiii  vonorable  huiMing,  but 
tluv  liM'  ill  tluir  <»wu  Imim's;  tiny  livi'  where  they  choose;  it  may  Ix* 
^^•\l  ral  iiiiirs  :i\v:iv  iVoiii  tlu'  cnlli'ir»'.  Xi>l«K]y  knows  in  what  strange  out- 
I  r  tlu-  \va\  p!:uTs  M-im-  ol*  tlu-m  l-uild  thrir  nest**.  One  poor  ft'llow  who 
nujk«"s  a  \  rv\  ili'i'.  iir  apiv:ir:i!uv  in  tlu*  rl:iss  lives  in  a  garret  raised  thinti-:i 
Moiirs  i«\i  r  il.o  l\  wlmjo,  wlilK'  the  man  wlu>  Jiit^<  ni'Xt  to  him  comes  out 
rlran  rut,  :;;■.. I  l-rriurii'uKv  j-i  li^lml  i-vrrv  day  iVom  a  palace  in  tlic  Wes: 
Knil.  A\!n':i  i'-.-  K-i-Tun-  i>  i-vrr  all  tlio^e  sruilenrs  di<'>erst'.  and  thev  have 
ri«  i:i*!i-  v-.lu -•..::  th;i:i  ilu'  ci  :\s*.\'^:i':kv.  it*  a  lavouriro  preacher  after  the 
M'n:i,-\  i^  fi!»"'i'ii-.!.  Viwy  /■  k'*X  i:;!.-  b.iA  >*rec:s,  and  iiitc'  qin.*er  alleys; 
ilitv  .i-o  \'^i  ■v-.'-.i  :!\-  o  "i:;  •■  :  t!;.  y  ::..'  a  litr'.o  w.iy  into  tlio  country; 
!*•«;   ?;>■;  !t   ''■■ -..>:.{.  ;    '],  \  \::v^'.\::t^  : '.  .;■  >  lik-- :i  ^1:«.11.      Nrr  is  it  ven* 
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its  advantages  (filial  reverence,  for  example,  being  much  stronger  in 
Scotland  than  it  is  in  England,  jii«t  as  in  England  it  is  much  stronger 
than  in  America,  where  early  independence  is  the  ideal  of  life)— 
but  the  advantages  are  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  student  life,  and 
ultimately  at  tlie  cost  of  the  university.  Alas !  for  the  imiversity  which 
docs  not  make  its  students  feel  that  they  are  sons,  which  does  not 
nurse  the  corporate  feeling,  which  loses  its  hold  on  the  students  after  they 
liave  gone  into  the  world  !  It  is  miunly  through  neglect  of  this  kind  that 
the  Scottish  universities  have  drooped  in  public  esteem.  The  education 
afforded  is  not  poor,  and  the  examinations  are  not  easy,  as  some  imagine, 
going  quite  off  the  scent,  in  their  endeavour  to  account  for  such  a  falling- 
off.  The  real  reason  is,  that  men  leaving  the  university  are  cut  adrift ; 
they  are  not  associated  with  it  in  any  way ;  they  forget  it ;  they  are  in 
no  wjiy  called  upon  to  support  it.  Not  so  hi  England.  In  Pall  Midi  we  have 
two  clubs,  which  clearly  enough  illiistrjite  the  abiding  influence  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  upon  their  graduates,  an  influence  that  reacts  upon  the 
universities,  buildbig  up  and  continually  enhancing  the  reputation  of  Alma 
Mater.  A  Scottish  university  club  in  Pall  Mall  would  be  almost  an 
impossibility,  and  the  reputation  of  iVlma  Mater  languishes  because  she 
sends  forth  into  the  world  no  bands  of  men  who  cherish  her  memory,  and 
by  right  of  living  membership  have  a  vested  interest  in  her  good  name. 

Lord  Stanhope  tells  a  story  of  a  Scotchman  who,  in  the  good  old  days 
of  gambling  and  hard  drinkuig,  was' heard  to  say, — "  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  I 
just  think  that  conversation  is  the  bane  of  society."  The  story  is  intended 
as  a  commentary  on  the  supposed  jollity  of  wine-bibbing.  It  sliows 
how  little  the  social  arts  were  understood  by  the  honest  gentleman  who 
si)oke  it.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  present  day  the  arts  of  society  are  not 
much  better  understood.  "With  all  their  warmth  of  heart,  Scotchmen 
have  an  astonishing  reserve,  which,  if  not  fatal,  is  at  least  injurious  to 
society.  ITicy  pride  themselves  on  their  firnuiess  in  friendship ;  and,  it 
is  wonderfid  to  see  how  they  stick  to  each  other.  But  has  not  this 
tenacity  its  weak  side  as  well  as  its  strong  ?  Is  not  the  adhesion  to  old 
alliances  accompanied  with  disinclination  or  inability  to  form  new  ones  ? 
And  is  nf>t  this  a  social  defect  ?  Tlie  Germans  and  the  French  speak 
of  Englishmen  as  reserved,  but  the  Scotch  are  worse  than  the  English — 
they  arc  the  most  reserved  peoi)le  in  Europe.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  point  at  which  I  have  ])een  driving.  The  most  reserved  people  in 
Eiu-ope,  the  people  that  of  all  others  recpiire  most  to  cultivate  the  social 
liabit,  are  singular  in  refusing  to  give  their  youth  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  arts  of  society.  The  student  life  is  as  much  as  possible  repressed, 
in  order  that  the  family  life  may  be  siLstaincd.  The  family  is  a  very  noble 
institution — but  it  is  not  everything,  and  certainly  it  is  not  society.  The 
yoiuig  man  longs  to  leave  his  home  and  to  be  his  own  master  in  a  little 
world  peopled  only  with  young  men  like  himself.  Even  the  small  boy 
who  has  but  newly  attained  tlie  honour  of  breochc^s-pockets,  longs  to  bo 
free;  he  runs  up  to  another  boy,  as  dogs  run  to  nose  each  other;  he 
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sneers  at  "these  girls,"  as  he  calls 'his  sisters;  he  will  quit  fioLer, 
mother,  and  all  for  the  dear  delights  of  school.  In  a  country  where  the 
puritan  feelmg  predominates,  it  is  feared  that  these  social  inBtincts  maj 
lead  to  harm  ;  and  for  the  better  preservation  of  his  morals  the  youth  is 
not  allowed  that  free  mingling  with  his  fellows,  and  with  them  alone,  which 
he  most  ardently  desires.  lie  is  systematically  taught  to  be  chaiy  of  his 
companions,  whether  at  school  or  college.  There  are  men  sitting  daily  on 
the  same  benches  who  would  not  think  of  speaking  to  each  other  without 
a  formal  introduction.  .  And  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  these  social  distancei 
by  which  they  are  separated  that  they  Mister  each  other  as  they  do.  A 
little  urchin  of  fifteen  is  called  Mr,  Milligan ;  and  when  Jack  wants  Sandy 
to  lend  him  a  penknife,  he  says,  "Will  you  lend  me  your  knife,  Mr. 
Ramsay?  "  Sandy  replying,  "  There  it  is,  Mr.  Frazer ;  but  I  have  blunted 
it  with  cutting  a  portrait  of  the  Professor  on  the  desk,  which  the  old  boy 
has  painted  with  a  solution  of  sand  for  the  express  purpose  of  blunting 
knives  and  discouraging  art."  To  hear  young  men  who  are  in  the  wood- 
curving  stage  of  existence,  some  of  them  mere  boys,  addressing  each 
other  in  this  formal  way,  reminds  one  sti-angely  of  Sir  Harry  and  My  Lord 
Duke  in  the  servants'  hall. 

Which  is  cause  and  which  effect?  Is  it  from  natural  reserve  and 
deficient  sociability  that  the  Scotch  came  to  undervalue  the  student  life 
and  to  abolisli  it  ?  or  is  it  the  want  of  the  student  life  and  school  life, 
such  as  it  exists  in  England,  that  has  produced  reserve  ?  There  is  some- 
thing in  both  views ;  but  if  we  are  looking  for  causes,  there  are  others 
that  could  be  given  for  the  decay  of  student  life.  One  of  these  I  have 
already  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  i)uritanic  distrust  of  society,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  "  the  world."  A  worthy  elder  of  the  Kirk  has  got  a  son,  who 
is  the  greatest  little  rascal  of  his  age,  the  admiration  of  the  parish  dogs, 
the  terror  of  the  parish  cats,  curiously  acquaint<jd  with  the  nature  of 
the  fruit  in  all  the  gardens  and  orchards  around,  impudent  as  a  monkey, 
and  idle  as  a  fly,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  sundry  floggings,  carries 
himself  so  demurely  in  the  presence  of  his  fond  parent,  that  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  chosen  vessel — not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven — a  child  of 
grace.  The  pious  Mr.  Alister  Macalister  feels  that  in  sending  forth  his 
gracious  young  sinner  into  a  mixed  society  of  boys  at  a  public  school^  or 
young  men  at  college — he  is  sending  his  precious  one  into  a  den  of  thieves 
who  will  rob  him  of  his  innocence,  is  ushering  him  into  the  world  and 
the  things  of  the  world,  is  imperilling  his  immortal  interests.  And  while 
tlie  puritanic  tendencies  of  the  Scotch  have  gone  thus  far  to  undermine  the 
student  life  by  degrading  it  in  public  esteem,  another  influence,  even  more 
important,  has  been  at  work  in  the  same  direction — poverty.  Nowhere, 
I  have  said,  has  a  good  education  been  so  highly  prized  as  in  Scotland ; 
but  in  the  attempt  to  place  a  good  education  within  reach  of  every  man, 
however  poor,  it  has  been  necessary  to  cheapen  it.  The  cheapness  of  it 
has  not  lowered  the  character  of  the  education  as  far  as  mere  learning 
goes,  but  has  efTectiuilly  stript  it  of  the  social  life  which  ought  to  accom- 
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pany  it.  "  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avind^'^  the  Scottish  student  may 
say  with  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  cultivate 
letters  on  a  little  oatmeal,  it  is  not  possible  to  cultivate  society  on  such 
attenuated  resources.  Society,  even  when  it  is  laid  out  on  the  most  thrifty 
principles,  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  some  men  can  afford.  How  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  poor  fellow  who  hopes  to  get  through  his  terms  for 
30/.  a  year  to  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the  student  who  could  afford 
four  or  five  times  the  sum  ?  The  college  year  generally  consists  of  about 
five  months,  and  I  have  known  men  cover  all  the  expenses  of  this  period 
with  22/.  It  is  true  that  this  was  in  St.  Andrew's,  where  a  hundred  fresh 
herrings  used  to  go  for  sixpence,  and  a  splendid  dinner  of  fish  might  be 
purchased  for  a  penny ;  but  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  sum  I  have 
mentioned  covered  the  fees  for  the  various  classes,  amounting  to  about  10/., 
and  that  it  was  upon  the  balance  of  12/.  that  the  student  continued  to 
subsist  for  these  dreary  five  months,  die  feat  will  appear  sufficiently 
marvellous.  It  is  the  students  who  live  in  this  sort  of  way  that  are  the 
most  interesting  characters  in  the  Scottish  imiversities,  and  it  is  their 
necessities  that  have  gone  to  extinguish  the  student  life.  This  will  be 
evident  if  we  consider  their  position  a  little  minutely. 

I  suppose  that  fully  one- third  of  the  Scottish  students  are  steeped  in 
poverty.  The  struggle  of  some  of  these  men  upwards,  in  the  face  of  terrific 
odds,  is  almost  sublime.  When  we  look  at  the  struggle  in  cold  blood,  we 
say  that  it  is  a  mistake,  that  these  men  ought  never  to  have  dreamt  of 
the  university,  that  theirs  is  a  false  ambition,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had  never  left  the  plough  or  the  smithy,  if  tliey  had  gone 
into  the  grocery  line,  or  had  taken  kindly  to  confectionery.  But  has  not 
every  form  of  ambition  its  weak  side  ? — and  are  we  to  stop  sympathizing 
in  a  man's  honest  endeavours  when  we  discover  that  he  might  be  doing 
much  better  in  a  different  fasliion  ?  Arc  we  not  to  admire  the  man 
wrestling  with  the  waves,  because  he  has  no  business  to  be  in  the  water  ? 
One  of  the  22-pounders  I  have  mentioned  was  a  very  humble  individual ; 
but  he  fought  like  a  hero,  and  his  life  was  a  constant  marvel.  He  was 
BO  poor,  indeed,  that  before  one  came  near  the  question — How  on  earth 
does  this  man  keep  soul  and  body  together,  besides  paying  his  college 
fees,  with  so  small  a  sum  ? — the  previous  question  presented  itself  as  even 
more  difficult — Where  did  he  get  his  22/.  ?  He  had  been  a  carpenter ;  he 
had  curtailed  his  hours  in  order  to  devote  them  to  study ;  he  got  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  the  parish  minister,  and  somebody  else  made  him  the 
present  of  an  old  gown,  St.  Andrew's  delighting  in  red  gowns.  At  the 
conmiencement  of  his  first  session,  several  small  exhibitions,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  bursaries,  the  value  of  each  being  only  10/.,  were  to  be  com- 
peted for,  and  he  had  the  skill  to  obtain  one.  It  was  a  little  fortime 
to  him — an  annuity  of  10/.  for  foiu*  years  to  come.  When  he  saw  his 
name  on  the  list  of  winners,  he  made  such  queer  faces  to  conceal  his 
emotions  that  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  it  was  ever  after- 
wards a  joke  «ngainst  him.     For  the  remaining  12/.  he  managed  in  tliia 
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way  :  lie  worked  four  hours  a  day  in  a  carpenter's  sliop,  at  3J.  an  bonr, 
and  thus  earned  from  G/.  to  7/.  during  liis  residence  at  the  university,  to 
which  he  was  able  to  add  5/.  from  previous  savings.  He  got  friends  to 
lend  him  books ;  and  I  have  an  idea  that  he  earned  something  on  Sundays 
by  acting  as  precentor  in  one  of  the  city  churches.  I  happened  to  call 
upon  liim  one  day.  It  was  h'lA  dinner  hour,  and  his  landlady  came  in  to 
him  with  something  on  an  old  black  rusty  tray.  **  Not  just  yet,  Mrs. 
Todd,"  he  said,  in  great  embarrassment,  and  that  lady  forthwith  departed. 
"  Doii't  go  away,"  he  then  said  to  m(? ;  "  now,  donH ;  my  dinner  is  never 
done  enough,  and,  if  you  stay  a  little,  I'll  get  it  properly  done  to-day." 
I  left  him  tlirce  minutes  afterwards,  and  outside  his  door  there  was  his 
dinner  getting  cold — a  herrmg  and  three  potatoes.  He  lived  in  a  box 
of  a  room,  his  bed  being  in  one  corner  of  it ;  and  this  accommodation  he 
shared  with  another  man,  who  worked  even  harder  than  he.  This  man 
earned  a  few  shillings  by  teaching.  He  went  OTit  to  assist  boys  in  learning 
their  lessons  for  the  following  day  at  sch(»ol ;  and  the  price  which  he  and 
all  such  teachers  charg-ed  was  half-a-guinea  a  montli  for  an  hour  every 
night.  As  the  pay  was  at  the  rate  of  about  bd.  an  hour,  it  would  peoni 
that  the  teacher  had  an  advantage  over  our  friend  the  carpenter ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pay  of  the  latter  was  obtained  by  physical 
labour, — therefore,  by  a  healthy  relief  from  mental  toil, — while  that  of  the 
former  was  earned  by  the  continued  and  unhealthy  strain  of  the  mind. 
In  Edinburgh  there  are  men  who  work  at  bookbinding  or  printing,  who 
make  pills  and  potions  in  druggists'  fehops,  who  are  copying- clei'ks  in 
lawyers'  offices,  who  rejx>rt  for  the  newspapers,  who  keep  the  butterman's 
books, — in  order  to  maintain  themselves  at  college. 

l\Ien  in  these  narrow  circumstances  go  naturally  in  pairs — divide  the  same 
potato,  and  share  the  same  bed.  They  unite  without  ever  having  pre- 
viously known  each  other,  and,  for  the  «ike  of  a  small  saving,  are  chained 
together  while  the  session  lasts.  In  the  desperate  struggle  of  existence  and 
pinch  of  poverty,  thc.^e  necessitated  marriages  are  often  embittered  with 
rivrilry  and  hatred.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  nail  has  been  driven  into 
the  middle  of  the  chimney-piece,  a  string  tied  to  it,  drawn  across  the 
room,  and  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  o])po8ite  wall,  so  as  to  divide  the 
chamber  into  two  ecpial  parts.  "This  is  my  territory — that  shall  be 
yours.  Xano  mc  inipune  htcessit — that's  what  I  say."  "  And  I  say,  Xoli 
me  tangerc — that's  all."  The  fellows  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  their  dimiim- 
tive  fire,  "  glowering  "  at  each  other  over  their  books — the  one  smoking 
and  the  othcT  snuffing  the  strongest  tobacco  jaocurable,  to  keep  their 
hunger  down  while  forcing  the  brain  through  the  weaiy  night-watches. 
The  professors  make  a  point  of  inviting  them  to  l)reakfast  or  supper  as 
often  as  they  am,  and  give  them  a  great  iced.  It  is  their  only 
chance  of  a  hearty  meal  during  the  whole  of  the  session.  And  yet,  in 
Bjjite  of  all  that  they  have  to  contend  with,  they  make  a  very  creditable 
appearance  in  the  class,  even  by  the  side  of  men  who  have  been  well 
coached  the  night  before  by  competent  tutors.     The  odds,  however,  are 
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dead  against  them,  and  they  suiTer  for  it  in  the  end.  Thej  have  very 
aeldom  been  regularly  educated,  and  wlien  they  go  to  college  they  devote 
much  of  that  energy  which  ought  to  be  given  to  their  studies  to  earning 
their  daily  bread  by  teaching  or  by  manual  labour.  Overworked  and 
underfed,  many  of  them  go  home,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  shadows  of 
their  former  selves,  and  death  written  in  their  faces — almost  all  of  them 
have  made  acquaintance  with  disease.  The  nimiber  of  men  at  the 
Scottish  imiversities  who  run  the  course  of  Henry  Kirke  White  is  pro- 
digious. Friends  write  their  biographies ;  their  college  essays  and 
school  poems  are  published;  their  fellow-students  are  told  to  beware, 
and  everybody  takes  an  interest  in  their  late,  about  which  a  certain 
air  of  romance  hangs.  » Year  after  year,  however,  one  hears  of  so  many 
cases  that,  at  last,  one  becomes  callous  and  feels  inclined  to  ask — Why 
did  not  this  young  Khke  White  remain  in  the  butcher's  shop  ?  It 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  slaughtered  oxen,  sold  mutton- 
chops,  and  ridden  the  little  pony  all  his  life,  giving  such  leisure  as  he 
could  really  afibrd  to  books,  than  die  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  take 
the  position  of  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman.  Most  of  these  men,  if 
they  survive  their  period  of  study,  go  into  tlie  Church,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  Scottish  clergy  are  notorious  for  their  ill-health.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  fearful  struggle  which  they  have  to  maintain  at  col- 
lege has  to  be  kept  up  for  eight  long  years  before  a  licence  to  preach  the 
Grospel  can  be  obtained.  Eight  years  of  the  university  is  an  exorbitant 
demand,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  it,  save,  in  the  first  place, 
by  cheapening  the  course  of  study  as  much  as  possible,  and  secondly,  by  per- 
mitting the  students  to  enter  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  The  average 
age  of  students  in  Scotland  is  not  less  than  in  England ;  but  if  in  the  one 
country  the  ordinary  course  of  study  is  extended  over  four  years,  while 
in  the  other  it  is  limited  to  three,  the  freshmen  must  evidently  in  the 
former  be  a  year  younger  than  in  the  latter,  in  order  to  be  of  the  same 
age  at  the  time  of  graduating.  If  afler  graduating,  another  four  years 
must  be  devoted  to  the  Divinity  Hall  before  one  can  have  the  chance  of 
a  living,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  student  destined  for  the  Church  must  begin 
his  studies  even  earlier.  He  must,  therefore,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  his  life,  when  most  he  requires  physical  strength,  enter  upon  his 
suicidal  course,  and  keep  it  up  without  intermission  for  eight  long  years. 
His  only  relief  occurs  in  the  vacation  which  fortunately  for  him  lasts 
seven  months.  Then  he  recruits  a  little,  while  the  student  who  went  up 
to  College  better  prepared  both  by  previous  education,  and  with  the 
means  of  living,  chafes  at  the  delay,  and  longs  for  the  introduction  of  a 
system,  which,  by  the  expedient  of  a  summer  session,  would  reduce  the 
compulsory  period  of  study,  as  in  the  English  universities,  to  three  years. 

The  effect  of  these  arrangements  on  the  student  life  may  easily 
bo  conceived.  A  society  formed  on  these  conditions  must  evidently  be  a 
very  mixed  society;  therelbre,  a  society  extremely  suspicious  of  its 
members ;  tliereforc,  also  a  society  which  has  little  cohesion  and  tends  to 
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destroy  itself.  What  becomes  of  student  life,  where  so  many  men  mttft 
toil  like  slaves  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door — must  ait  np  half  the 
night  poring  over  their  books,  and  plunging  their  heads  every  hour  into 
cold  water  to  keep  away  sleep  ?  These  give  the  tone  to  the  univcnity  till 
it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  centre  of  certain  social  influences,  and 
becomes  a  mere  mill  for  grinding  gerunds  and  chopping  logic.  It  is 
because  Englishmen  have  criticized  chiefly  the  art  of  gerund-grinding 
and  the  method  of  logic-chopping  pursued  in  the  Scottish  universities, 
that  hitherto  their  criticisms  have  fallen  flat.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
educational  as  the  social  element  of  the  universities  that  is  at  fault.  To 
all  the  statistics  of  competitive  examinations,  and  to  aU  the  sneers  about 
their  having  produced  no  great  scholar,  the  Scotch  have  a  ready  answer. 
It  is  thought  more  than  scholarship ;  it  is  the  power  of  reasoning,  more 
than  that  of  acquiring  facts,  that  the  Scottish  universities  foster ;  and 
English  candidates,  j)a.ssiDg  before  Scoteh  examiners,  would  be  as  certainly 
floored  as  Scottish  candidates  now  are  before  English  examiners.  This 
is  what  the  Scotch  reply  to  an  attack  upon  their  educational  8}'8tem; 
but  they  will  confess  at  once  the  social  deficiencies  of  their  universities. 
It  is  a  bad  system,  defensible  only  by  disparaging  the  importance  of  the 
student  life  and  overlooking  the  advantages  of  society. 

Bad  though  the  nystem  be,  it  has  its  compensations.  Among  these 
may  be  reckoned  tlie  fact  that  a  university  education  is  within  reach  of  all 
classcj',  and  covers  a  much  larger  area  of  the  population  in  Scotland  than 
it  does  in  England.  This  is  the  poor  man's  view  of  the  case.  Those  who 
arc  in  good  circumstances  think  little  of  such  an  advantage.  They  are 
more  impressed  with  the  disadvantages  of  making  a  university  education 
too  cheap.  They  are  alarmed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  influx  of  the 
hinii])l'*r  chisses,  wliich  of  itself  must  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  society, 
and  to  disintegi-ate  the  student  life.  Then  it  appears  that  in  order  to 
favour  these  humbler  classes,  the  time  given  in  each  year  to  the  university 
i.=»  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  curriculum  of  study  is  un- 
naturally lengthened.  From  this  it  follows,  that  if  a  house  were  started 
in  Edinburgh,  attached  to  the  imiversity,  on  the  model  of  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish colleges,  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  can  afford  it,  the  scheme 
would  be  unj^rofi table.  The  house  would  be  vacant  seven  months  of  the 
year,  and  would  have  to  be  maintained  for  the  twelve  months  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  five  during  which  the  yearly  session  lasts.  The  thing  woidd 
be  impossible  unless  such  an  extravagant  rate  were  charged  for  these  five 
months  as  would  effectually  deter  the  undergraduates  from  residence. 
This  is  the  rich  man's  view  of  the  case ;  and  admitting  it  fully,  there  is  still 
this  to  be  said,  that  if  the  Scottish  universities  are  too  cheap,  the  Enghsh 
imiversities  are  too  dear.  If  Scottish  students  do  not  get  mudi  congenial 
society,  it  is  possible  fur  almost  any  nian  to  be  a  student.  Wliethera 
university  is  intended  fur  the  peasantry  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but,  at 
all  events,  tliere  is  the  fact,  which  may  be  taken  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  that 
a  Scottisli  university  education  is  open  to  the  peasant  not  less  than  to  the 
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peer,  and  that  both  peasant  and  peer  take  advantage  of  it.  Tlie  benefits  of  a 
good  education  thus  penetrate  to  a  much  lower  class  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  There  is  not  a  small  tradesman,  or  farmer,  or  gamekeeper  in 
Scotland  who,  if  his  son  displays  any  symptoms  of  **  book-learning,"  does 
not  think  of  the  university  as  the  proper  field  for  the  lad,  and  does  not 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  shall  call  his  son  "  Doctor,"  or  see  him 
in  a  pulpit  thumping  the  gospel  out  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  another  redeeming  point  of  the  system,  that  it  does  not  crush  the 
individuality  of  the  student  by  too  much  contact  >vith  his  fellows ;  only, 
as  this  advantage  is  so  negative  that  it  might  be  still  better  secured  by  not 
going  to  the  university  at  all,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  too  much 
of  it.  Rather  let  us  dwell  on  whatever  social  good  is  to  be  found  in  the 
system.  When  1,500  young  men  are  congregated  together  with  a 
common  object,  they  will  break  up  into  knots  and  clusters,  and  fonn  them- 
selves as  they  can  into  something  that  may  pass  for  society,  although  it 
more  strongly  resembles  the  town  life  of  young  men  than  what  is  luider- 
stood  by  student  life.  It  is  less  as  students  than  as  young  men  with  time 
upon  their  hands,  with  no  prospect  of  chapel  in  the  morning,  and  with  no 
fear  of  being  shut  out  at  night,  that  these  herd  together :  and  if  I  were  to 
describe  their  doings  it  would  be  the  description  of  what  youths  generally 
are  who  live  in  lodgings  by  themselves — with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
talk  would  be  rather  argumentative  and  the  anecdotes  rather  erudite.  A 
certain  amount  of  social  intercourse  is  organized  in  this  way  for  those  who 
wish  it  or  can  afford  it ;  but  that  species  of  society  which  we  call  public 
life  is  scarcely  possible  save  in  the  debating  clubs.  These  are  legion. 
There  are  speculative  societies,  and  diagnostic  societies,  and  cntical  socie- 
ties, and  dialectic  societies,  and  historical  societies;  and  if  with  these  I 
class  innxunerable  missionary  societies  and  prayer  rmions,  it  is  because  they 
are  all  more  or  less  calculated  for  rhetorical  display.  It  is  in  these  associa- 
tions, to  which  a  student  may  belong  or  not  just  as  he  pleases,  that  the 
public  life  and  the  best,  student  life  of  the  Scottish  universities  are  to  be 
found.  The  society  meets  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as  the  case 
may  be.  An  essay  is  read  by  some  one  appointed  to  do  so,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  criticize  it  freely.  Or  a  debate  is  started,  the  two  men 
who  are  to  lead  in  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  having  previously  been 
named ;  the  members  take  j)art  in  it  as  they  please ;  the  speaker  who  com- 
menced has  the  right  of  reply  ;  the  chairman  sums  up,  and  the  question  is 
put  to  the  vote.  Any  one  who  consults  a  certain  quarto  volume  in  the 
British  Museum,  devoted  to  the  transactions  of  the  Speculative  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  will  find  it  recorded,  that  on  the  evening  on  which  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  attained  to  the  dignity  of  honorary  mem- 
bership, the  youthful  debaters  decreed,  by  a  majority  of  eleven  over 
eight,  that  suicide  is*not  justifiable  I  This  was  in  1798,  when  Brougham, 
Jeffrey,  and  "Walter  Scott,  were  among  the  leading  members:  and  one 
would  like  to  have  some  statistics  of  the  eight  who  voted  suicide  to  be 
justifiable.     The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a  letter 
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to  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  which  he  criticized  very  severely  the  habits  of 
Biich  societies,  condemning  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  as  fostering 
an  absurd  spirit  of  pride  and  dogmatism  in  youthful  minds.  If  his  views 
arc  soimd,  and  if  that  vote  of  tlic  Speculative  Society  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Scottish  students 
are  in  a  very  bad  way,  for  they  work  in  these  societies  more  perhaps  than 
the  students  of  any  oilier  countr}\  Through  the  want  of  society  they  form 
societies,  and  sedulously  set  themselves  to  cultivate  the  great  social  iacnlties 
of  speaking  and  writing.  Perliaj)s  Dr.  Whately  overrates  the  amoimt  of 
dogmatism  and  pi*(tcipitancy  which  come  of  these  youthful  debates,  while 
he  most  certainly  undervalues  the  mental  stimulus  and  the  advantage  of 
early  training  in  the  art  of  expression.  Ilis  remarks,  moreover,  had  no 
speciiil  reference  to  Scotland ;  and  even  he  would  probably  admit,  that 
considering  the  unsatisfied  craving  of  the  Scottish  undergraduate  for 
student  life,  these  debating  societies  render  an  important  service  which 
may  well  cover  a  multitude  of  faults. 

In  the  educational  system  itself,  however,  there  will  be  found  com- 
pensations for  the  defects  of  the  social  system.  Here  I  refer  to  the  study 
of  the  human  mind,  w^hich  is  pursued  with  great  ardour  in  the  Scottish 
universities.  It  is  supposed  in  England,  that  Scotch  students  are  fed  on 
metaphysics,  and  the  mistake  receives  a  colour  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
BO  many  profeijsors  of  metaphygics.  The  title  is  a  misnomer.  The  whole 
of  Scotch  philosophy  is  a  j^rotest  against  metaphysics  as  an  impossible,  or  at 
least  a  useless  study.  AMiat  a  professor,  in  the  chair  of  metaphysics, 
teaches,  is  simply  psychology — that  is  to  say,  the  natural  history  of  the 
human  mind,  the  delineation  of  himian  character.  All  the  processes  of 
thought,  all  tlie  motives  to  action  are  examined  in  tiu-n.  Ideas  are  traced 
to  their  origin,  feelings  are  carefully  scrutinized,  words  are  weighed, 
character  is  dissected,  and  in  its  theoiy  the  whole  of  human  life  and  of  the 
human  heart  is  laid  bare  to  the  student.  Call  this  philosophy,  if  you 
pleas<.^ — ;just  as  a  discussion  en  guano  is  called  the  philosophy  of  manure 
— but  what  is  it  in  reality  ?  .  It  is  generalized  biography.  It  is  a 
means  of  supplying  in  theory  what  the  Scottish  students  have,  at  their 
time  of  life,  lew  opportunities  of  acquiring  in  practice — ^a  knowledge  of 
men.  Not  enjoying  the  wcial  advantages  of  English  students,  they  have, 
as  a  compensation,  educational  advantages  which  arc  not  to  be  found 
in  the  English  universities.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  which  is  better — a 
knowledge  of  men  obtained  in  the  contact  of  society,  or  a  knowledge  of 
men  obtained  in  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  class-room.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  complete  in  itself;  but  the  great  advantage  of  studying 
character  systematically  in  early  life  is  tlu's — that  it  is  putting  a  key  into 
a  young  man's  hand  by  which  afterwards,  when  he  mixes  with  men,  he 
will  more  e^isily  understimd  them,  and  unlock  the  secrets  of  tlieir 
hearts.  Without  that  key,  he  will  long  knock  about  amongst  his 
fellows,  mistaking  motives,  misinterpreting  acts,  confoimding  aiiections, 
and  faiUng    to    ibrni  a    correct    estimate  of  the  persons  he  roeets^" 
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antil,  at  last,  after  nmcli  experience  and  many  ciTors,  he  learns  to 
hit  the  mark  without  knowing  how  he  Joes  it.  The  study  of  the  Inimjin 
mind,  as  pursued  in  the  Scottish  universities,  has  such  an  effect,  that  in 
after  life  it  is  an  object  of  incessant  interest  to  all  Scotclimen.  The 
average  Scotchman  will  give  a  shrewder  guess  than  the  average  English- 
man as  to  a  man's  character,  and  a  better  description  of  it.  IJe  has 
studied  the  anatomy  of  character  so  minutely  that  he  delights  in  por- 
traiture and  excels  in  biograi)liy.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man — 
everybody  admits.  Whether  the  best  way  of  prosecuting  that  study  is 
in  reading  through  the  classics,  and  piling  up  algebraic  formulas,  1  do  not 
know ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  Scottish  universities  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves,  not  if  they  neglect  the  classics  and  the  mathematics,  but  if 
they  simply  elevate  above  these  branches  of  knowledge  a  direct  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mystei-ies  of  human  nature,  in  thought  and  in  feeling,  in 
expression  and  in  act.  Apart  from  all  comparison  l>etween  English  and 
Scottish  university  life,  the  psychology  and  moral  philosophy  of  the  Nortli 
are  at  least  worthy  ol'  the  highest  praise,  as  an  antidote  and  rccompenco 
ibr  the  evil  that  is  felt  in  the  absence  of  student  life. 

Yet  another  compensation  for  the  defects  of  the  social  system  will  be 
fomid  in  the  proiessorial  method  of  teaching,  when  it  is  conducted  with 
spirit.  The  common  idea  of  a  professor  is,  that  of  a  man  wearing  a  goAvn, 
and  reading  dull  lectiu-es  every  day  for  an  hour  to  students,  some  of  whom 
arc  taking  notes,  while  the  rest  are  dozing.  Professor  Blackie,  Professor 
Aytoun,  Proles8f>r  Terrier,  and  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  give 
to  any  one  entering  their  class-rooms  a  very  different  idea  of  what  a  pro- 
fessor ought  to  be.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  class  was  perhaps  the  most 
marvellously  conducted  class  in  any  university.  About  150  students  were 
ranged  on  seats  before  the  professor,  who  lectured  tliree  days  in  the  week, 
and  on  two  days  held  a  sort  of  open  conference  with  his  pupils,  which  was 
conducted  in  this  wise : — Sir  William  dipped  his  hand  into  an  urn  and  took 
out  a  letter  of  the  alphabet — say  M.  Any  student  whose  name  began  with 
M  was  then  at  liberty  to  stand  up  and  comment  on  the  professor  s  lectures 
— ^attack  them — illustrate  them — report  them — say  almost  anything, 
however  far-fetched,  which  had  any  relation  to  them.  A  couple  of 
Macs  get  uj)  at  once.  The  first  merely  raises  a  laugh  by  topping 
one  of  his  William's  philosophical  anecdotes  with  another  which  he 
iuncies  to  be  still  better.  The  second  gets  up,  and  has  a  regular  tussle 
with  his  master  about  the  action  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  and  in  a  state  of 
•emi-consciousness.  It  is  all  over  in  five  minutes,  the  student  at  length 
flitting  down  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  highly  complimented  by 
Sir  William  for  his  ingenuity,  and  feeling  that  lie  has  done  a  plucky 
thing  which  thoroughly  deserves  the  cheers  of  149  fellow-students.  These 
exhibitions  are  quite  voluntary,  and  it  ai)pear8  that  among  the  M's  there 
is  no  more  heart  to  get  up  and  speak.  The  letter  C  is  therefore  next 
taken  out  of  the  urn,  but  the  C's  give  no  response  to  the  call.  The  next 
letter  that  turns  up   is  R,  and  hereupon   Mr.  Bowan,  who   has  been 
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r/.r.:'  r-i'i.  t  'y  ^ir  Wf  Ilia  is  Hin.iitr-a  5Tid*k-n!y 
'..".'  '.i' <'.':.  ^•■  v.'  ''i.':  'viT-L-  f.fa  rvnn — ?av  the  term 
.*r  P.^iv:.!-*-, — f.T  ;k-  v-  -^rr:*?  o  rr.^A'.tn  cf  Aristotle's  in 
I  J.  <:  I''  '-r 'T  ri  '/r  A  r  :^  y  •>;'•.  A :  i  y  ryy;  y  ;:. :  i-):  T  ar>  -.r«r r  i  Iiat  kr.»rw.  Xo  written 
a'yy.Ji.'j*  w;ifc  tak' rj  'jf  T;:'rv:  a:.--Arr*  a:-d  ' '■.rr  *I--:!aT.s  but  jrradnaliv  a 
j#ij}/ij':  '.j#i.'.icn  war  irrr :.'•/!  a-  to  iL^r  '^-t  n^an  in  the  c!a.s5.  and  at  the 
':f*d  *A'  tl'i';  •^<f--i' :.•!  ?J.T  K-'i.r.urs  vr-z,r  iy  vr-te,  tLe  professor  votinjr  in 
\M:rf':*:i  *"^ti\]]iy  v.-]ui  Ki-.  -T^'l'-r.v.  aril  almost  always  finding  that  tbe 
f/t*ii*:rii\  vt/i'M  rr/.iri/jili-'J  wirii  Lis  cwn  opinions  as  to  the  order  in  which 
ll;<;  ti'M  U*t  ijj'.n  j-houl'l  -.faiid.  Tljf-  svrtoin  perl\-ctiy  succeeded.  Never 
wan  lIj«rro  a  fthv-i  in  wljioh  kt,  much  enthusia-'-m  manill-sted  itself.  An 
ifiinj'-f'  <:  ifit<:ri:.-t  wai  i-.xo'iu-l  in  thf  KcTiirL-s,  but  the  chief  thing  to  be 
fi!;>"'rv'"l  Ij'T^r  i«.  that  by  tun:!!-'/  iiis  rla«.«  two  days  a  week  into  a 
wtrt  of  atiiljriritativr;  ih:\,n*.h.ir  rh\]t.  ho  c'-tabli-licd  a  public  life,  which, 
if  it  is  not  rttt:'u'\y,  is  at  If-a.st  tli'.*  «caflV»ldiic'  of  s/xitty.  So  it  is 
nir.n'  or  Ii-a  in  aii  th^f  rlas.-r-.s  that  are  conducted  with  spirit.  It 
was  not  Ml  much  fl-lt  in  the  class-ro'-m  cf  Prf'frsrur  Wils<.in,  who  kept  all 
ill*'  lalk  to  hini-clf;  anf)  swn  ly  it  was  quite  ci:oii;rh  to  hear  such  a  man 
diwiiur-.';  on  linnian  lifl-  in  his  fiwn  way.  What  Christopher  North  knew 
of  hiiinan  nature  lie  fr-M  to  jjis  jiupil.s  in  the  UK-.st  ;;lowinp  terras;  but 
lif<rally  tin-  .slndents  «il  (i«iwn  bifore  liini  day  after  day  without  knowing 
rarli  otlier'n  nann-s,  anrl  without  liavinpr  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
tN'rlbrnicd  by  i-u(\\  in  pn^spect  of  a  place  in  the  cljfes  list.  He  was  a 
Hplendi*!  h-rtunr — but  he  was  only  a  lecturer  ;  and  hrcturing  is  little  more 
than  halfth"  work  of  a  i)rol«'ssor.ship.  To  succeed  in  that  work  requires 
pe<iihar  ta<;t  ami  knowle(lj.n'  of  men  who  are  in  what  ^fr.  Disraeli  lias 
di'seribed  iw  iIk-  '*  curly  "  jx-riod  o{  life.  Very  soon  "  the  curled  darlings 
of  our  nation  "  find  out  the  weak  jikices  of  the  professor.  He  may  im- 
plore HiUfnce,  but  the  more  noise  prcivails.  If  he  threatens,  revenge  follows 
the  next  day,  for  suddenly  and  uuiiceountably  half  the  Btudenta  in  the 
eltiHM  turn  lame,  and  hobble  into  the  lecture-room  leaning  on  bludgeons, 
with  which,  knocked  aprainst  the  iH»ats,  they  interrupt  the  speaker  until 
his  voice  is  tirowned  in  the  uproar.  One  poor  old  professor  (who,  by  the 
way,  livnl  in  continual  terror  of  a  very  painful  disease)  had  so  completely 
Inst  the  control  of  his  students,  that  he  had  to  sit  before  them  in  mute 
dofl|)uir,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  them  invite  him  by  hli 
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Christian  name,  "  Sandy,"  to  lay  himself  upon  the  table,  in  order  that  he— 
the  curled  darling — might  attempt  a  little  lithotomy.  Generally,  however, 
thc«e  uproars  are  got  up  good-humcuredly  to  bring  out  the  profe&sor,  who 
perfectly  understands  what  the  ntudents  want.  They  are  tired  of  the 
hyix)tlienuao,  the  sine  and  the  cosine,  and  they  want  a  little  fun.  There 
never  was  a  better  hand  at  this  sort  of  work  than  the  late  Dr.  Thomaa 
Gillespie,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Campbell.  lie  was  not  only  professor 
of  Larin,  but  a  devotee  of  the  fishing-rod,  a  poet  of  much  pathos,  a 
minister  of  much  eloquence,  and  a  talker  boiling  over  with  jest  and 
anecdote.  He  would  lay  down  his  Horace,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  and 
joke  with  the  students  till  the  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks.  Regularly 
every  year  he  told  the  same  pet  anecdotes,  and  they  knew  what  wan 
coming ;  but  his  manner  was  always  irresistible.  One  of  his  anecdotes 
was  about  a  dial.  He  had  a  dial  in  his  garden  which  required  mending, 
lie  got  a  mason  to  do  the  job,  and  the  bill  of  charge  ran  as  follows: 
*'  For  mending  the  deil — 15."  The  old  fellow  enjoyed  it  more  and  more 
every  time  he  told  the  story,  and  after  five  minutes  of  this  kind  of  play  he 
would  return  to  his  Latin  eaj)phics,  and  stand  over  the  stream  of  poetry 
with  all  the  i)atient  gravity  of  an  angler. 

How  long  the  present  sj'^stem  will  last,  nobody  knows,  llie  Scotdi 
are  not  Kitisliod  with  their  universities,  but  scarcely  know  what  it  is  that 
lA  in  fault.  In  the  view  of  8f)me,  their  chief  lault  is,  that  they  are  not 
laulty  enough ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  supposed  that  if  there  w^ere  less  of 
study  and  mure  of  scandal  in  them,  they  woidd  be  greatly  improved. 
That  is  an  ugly  way  of  stating  the  case,  which  we  desire  to  avoid,  though 
probably  it  means  nothing  more  than  this — that  scandal  is  one  of  the 
necessary  evils  of  society,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  more  of 
society  in  the  Scottish  universities,  even  at  the  expense  of  occasional 
excesst*.  It  is  boasted  that  th(^  Scottisli  students  are  very  goo<l — almost 
irre])roachal)le  in  their  lives.  This  may  be  only  seeming,  and  il*  they  led 
:i  more  i»ublic  lift;  pM-hajw  their  good  conduct  woidd  be  more  frequently 
calleil  in  questi<in.  But  granting  that  such  praise  is  thoroughly  deserved, 
is  it  not  possible  that  it  may  signily  the  stagnation  of  life  even  more  than 
a  victory  over  Apollyon  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  we  in  Comliill  should 
glorify  wild- oats !  they  are  an  unpmfi table  kind  of  grain,  which  are  not 
iulniitted  into  our  graiiar}'.  Strange  to  say,  however,  people  don't  dislike 
to  see  a  little  innocent  crop  of  wild-oats  sown  by  young  men,  as  showing 
that  the  social  life  is  fully  enjoye<l ;  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the 
Scottish  students  might  not  do  well  if  in  this  sense  they  fomid  a  new  reading 
in  the  motto  suggested  by  Sydney  Smith, — "  Temti musammeditamur  are/ia." 
With  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  the  University  of 
Fdinburgh,  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  deal  may  be  compassed  in  the  way 
of  Univei-sity  Reform.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  liowever,  that  tlic 
arta  of  reading  and  lecturing,  cramming  and  examining,  arc  not  the  only 
things  to  be  comprised  in  a  University  Reform  :  but  that  the  art  of  living 
requires  j tut  as  much  regulation  as  the  art  of  learning. 


lioundnbout  ^aptrs.— |la»  II 

ON  TWO  CHILDREN  IN  BLACJv. 
Montaigne  and  Howel's  Letters  arc  1117  bedside  books,  if  I  wake  at  niglit, 
I  have  one  or  other  of  tlicra  to  prattle  nie  to  sleep  again.  They  talk  about 
themselves  for  ever,  and  don't  weary  me.  I  like  to  hear  them  tell  their 
old  stories  over  and  over  again.  I  read  them  in  the  dozy  hours,  and  only 
half  remember  them.  I  am  informed  that  both  of  them  tell  coarse  stories. 
I  don't  heed  them.  It  was  the  custom  of  their  time,  as  it  is  of  High- 
landers  and  Hottentots,  to  dispense  with  a  part  of  dress  wliich  we  all  wear 
in  cities.  But  people  can't  afford  to  be  shocked  either  at  Cape  Town  or  at 
Inverness  every  time  they  meet  an  individual  who  wears  his  national  airy 
raiment.  I  never  knew  the  Arabian  Nights  was  an  imj)roper  book  until 
I  happened  once  to  read  it  in  a  "  family  edition."  Well,  qui  8^ excuse,  .  . 
Who,  pray,  has  accused  me  as  yet  ?  Here  am  I  smothering  dear  good  old 
Mrs.  Grundy's  objections,  before  she  has  opened  her  mouth.  I  love,  I  say, 
and  scarce  ever  tire  of  hearing,  the  artless  prattle  of  those  two  dear  old 
friends,  the  Perigourdin  gentleman  and  the  priggish  little  Clerk  of  King 
Charles's  Council.  Their  egotism  in  nowise  disgusts  me.  I  hope  I  shall 
always  like  to  hear  men,  in  reason,  talk  about  themselves.  Wliat  subject 
does  a  man  know  better  ?  If  I  stamp  on  a  friend's  com,  his  outcry  is 
genuine, — he  confounds  my  clumsiness  in  the  accents  of  truth.  He  is 
speaking  about  himself,  and  expressing  his  emotion  of  grief  or  pain  in  a 
manner  perfectly  authentic  and  veracious.  1  have  a  story  of  my  own,  of 
a  wrong  done  to  me  by  somebody,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1838 :  when- 
ever I  think  of  it,  and  have  had  a  couple  glasses  of  wine,  I  cannot  help 
telling  it.  Tlie  toe  is  stamj^cd  ui^on  :  the  pain  is  just  as  keen  as  ever :  I 
cry  out,  and  perhaps  utter  imprecatory  language.  I  told  the  story  only 
last  Wednesday  at  dinner  : — 

"  ^Ir.  Itoundabout,"  says  a  lady  sitting  by  me,  "  how  comes  it 
that  in  your  books  there  is  a  certain  class  (it  may  be  of  men,  or  it 
may  be  of  women,  but  that  is  not  the  question  in  point) — how  comes 
it,  dear  sir,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  whom  you  always  attack 
in  your  wjitings,  and  savagely  rush  at,  goad,  poke,  toss  up  in  the  air,  kick, 
and  trample  on  ?  " 

I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  knew  I  ought  not  to  do  it.  I  told  her  the 
whole  story,  between  the  entrees  and  the  roast.  The  wound  began  to 
bleed  again.  The  horrid  pang  was  there,  as  keen  and  as  fresh  as  ever. 
If  I  live  half  as  long  as  Tithonus,  that  crack  across  my  heart  can  never  be 
cured.  There  are  wroi.gs  and  griefs  that  can't  be  mended.  It  is  all  very 
well  of  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  G.,  to  say  that  this  spirit  is  imchristian,  and 
that  we  ought  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  so  forth.  How  can  I  forget  at 
w^ill  ?  How  forgive  ?  I  can  forgive  the  occasional  waiter,  who  broke  my 
beautiful  old  decanter  at  that  very  dinner.  I  am  not  going  to  do  him  any 
injury.     But  all  the  powers  on  earth  can't  make  that  claretjug  whole. 
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So,  yoii  sec,  I  told  the  lady  the  inevitable  story.  I  was  egotistical. 
I  was  selfish,  no  doubt ;  but  I  was  natural,  and  was  telling  the  truth.  You 
say  you  are  angry  ^vith  a  man  for  talking  about  himself.  It  is  because  you 
yourself  are  selfish,  that  that  other  person's  Self  does  not  interest  you. 
Be  interested  by  other  people  and  with  their  affairs.  Let  them  prattle 
and  talk  to  you,  as  I  do  my  dear  old  egotists  just  mentioned.  When  you 
have  had  enough  of  them,  and  sudden  hazes  come  over  your  eyes,  lay 
down  the  volume ;  pop  out  the  candle,  and  dormez  bien,  I  should  like  to 
^vrite  a  nightcap  book — a  book  that  you  can  muse  over,  that  you  can 
smile  over,  that  you  can  yawn  over — a  book  of  which  you  can  say, 
'^  Well,  this  man  is  so  and  so  and  so  and  so ;  but  he  has  a  friendly  heart 
(although  some  wiseacres  have  painted  him  as  black  as  Bogey),  and  you 
may  trust  what  he  says."  I  sliould  like  to  toucli  you  sometimes  with  a 
reminiscence  that  shall  waken  your  sympathy,  and  make  you  say,  lo  anche 
have  so  thought,  felt,  smiled,  suffered.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done 
except  by  egotism?  Ltnea  recta  brevissima.  That  right  line  "1"  is  the  veiy 
shortest,  simplest,  straightforwardest  means  of  commimication  between  us, 
and  stands  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more.  Sometimes  authors  say, 
"The  present  writer  has  often  remarked;"  or,  "  Tlie  undersigned  has 
observed  ;"  or,  "  Mr.  Koimdabout  presents  his  compliments  to  the  gentle 
reader,  and  bogs  to  state,"  &c.:  but  **  1"  is  better  and  straighter  than  all 
these  grimaces  of  modesty :  and  although  these  are  Eoundabout  Papers, 
and  may  wander  who  knows  whither,  I  shall  ask  leave  to  maintain  the 
upright  and  simple  perpendicular.  When  this  bundle  of  egotisms  Ls  bound 
up  together,  as  they  may  be  one  day,  if  no  accident  prevents  this  tongue 
from  wagging,  or  this  ink  from  running,  tliey  will  bore  you  very  likely ; 
BO  it  would  to  read  through  llowel's  Letters  from  beginning  to  end,  or  to 
eat  up  tlie  whole  of  a  ham :  but  a  slice  on  occasion  may  have  a  relish :  a 
dip  into  the  volume  at  random  and  so  on  for  a  page  or  two :  and  now  and 
then  a  smile ;  and  presently  a  gape ;  and  the  book  drops  out  of  yoiir  hand ; 
and  so,  bon  soir,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  you.  I  have  frequently  seen  men 
at  clubs  asleep  over  their  humble  servant's  works,  and  am  always  pleased. 
Even  at  a  lecture  I  don't  mind,  if  they  don't  snore.  Only  the  other  day 
when  my  friend  A.  said,  "  You've  left  off  that  Roundabout  business,  I  see; 
very  glad  you  have,"  I  joined  in  the  general  roar  of  laughter  at  the 
table.  1  don't  care  a  fig  whether  Archilochus  likes  the  papers  or  no.  You 
don't  like  partridge,  Archilochus,  or  porridge,  or  what  not?  Try  some  other 
dish.  I  am  not  going  to  force  mine  down  yoiu:  throat,  or  quarrel  witli 
you  if  you  refuse  it.  Once  in  America  a  clever  and  candid  woman  said 
to  me,  at  the  close  of  a  dinner,  during  which  I  had  been  sitting  beside 
her,  **Mr.  Roimdabout,  I  was  told  I  should  not  like  you;  and  I  don't." 
"  Well,  ma'am,"  says  I,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  unfeigned  simplicity,  "  I 
don't  care."  And  we  became  good  friends  immediately,  and  esteemed 
each  otlier  ever  after. 

So,  my  dear  Archilochus,  if  you  come  upon  this  paper,  and  say,  "Fudge  I" 
and  pass  on  to  another,  I  for  one  shall  not  be  in  the  least  mortified.    If 
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you  Ray,  "  What  does  he  mean  by  calling  this  paper  On  Ttoo  Children  in 
Black,  when  there's  nothing  about  people  in  black  at  all,  tmleas  the  ladies 
he  met  (and  evidently  bored)  at  dinner,  were  black  women.  What  is  all 
this  egotistical  pother?  A  plague  on  his  Fs!"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you 
read  Montaigne's  Essays,  you  must  own  that  he  might  call  almost  any  one 
by  the  name  of  any  other,  and  that  an  essay  on  the  Moon  or  an  essay  on 
Green  Cheese  would  be  as  appropriate  a  title  as  one  of  his  on  Coaches,  on 
the  Art  of  Discoimiing,  or  Experience,  or  what  you  will.  Besides,  if  I  have 
a  subject  (and  I  have),  I  claim  to  approach  it  in  a  roundabout  manner. 

You  remember  Balzac's  tale  of  the  Feau  de  Chagrin,  and  how  ereiy 
time  the  possessor  used  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  wish  the  fairy 
Pcait  shrank  a  little  and  the  owner's  life  correspondingly  shortened  ?  I 
have  such  a  desire  to  be  well  with  my  public  that  I  am  actually  giving  up 
my  favourite  storj'.  I  am  killing  my  goose,  I  know  I  am.  I  can*t  tell  my 
story  of  the  children  in  black  after  this  ;  after  printing  it,  and  sending  it 
through  the  country.  On  the  first  of  March  next,  these  little  thii\gs 
become  public  property.  I  take  their  hands.  I  bless  them.  I  say, 
"Good-bye,  my  little  dears."  I  am  quite  sorry  to  part  with  them:  but 
the  fact  is,  I  have  told  all  my  friends  about  them  already,  and  don^t 
dare  to  take  them  about  with  me  any  more. 

Now  every  word  is  true  of  this  little  anecdote,  and  I  submit  that  th»e 
lies  in  it  a  mo8t  curious  and  exciting  little  mystery.  I  am  like  a  man 
who  gives  you  the  last  bottle  of  his  25  claret.  It  is  the  pride  of  his 
cellar ;  he  knows  it,  and  he  has  a  right  to  praise  it.  Ife  takes  up  the 
bottle,  fashioned  so  slenderly — takes  it  up  tenderly,  cants  it  with  care, 
places  it  before  his  friends,  declares  how  good  it  is,  with  honest  pride,  and 
wislies  he  had  a  hundred  dozen  bottles  more  of  the  same  wine  in  his 
cellar.  Si  quid  novisti,  &c.,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I 
protest  and  vow  I  am  giving  you  the  best  I  have. 

Well,  who  those  little  boys  in  black  were,  I  shall  never  probably  know 
to  my  dying  day.  They  were  very  pretty  little  men,  with  pale  faces,  and 
large,  melancholy  eyes;  and  they  had  beautiful  little  hands,  and  little 
boots,  and  the  finest  little  shirts,  and  black  paletots  lined  with  the  richest 
silk ;  and  they  had  picture-books  in  several  languages,  English,  and 
French,  and  German,  I  remember.  Two  more  aristocratic- looking  little 
men  1  never  set  eyes  on.  They  were  travelling  with  a  very  handsome, 
pale  lady  in  mourning,  and  a  maid- servant  dressed  in  black,  too  ;  and  on 
the  lady's  face  there  was  the  deepest  grief.  The  little  boys  clambered  and 
played  about  the  carriage,  and  she  sate  watching.  It  was  a  railway- 
carnage  from  Frankfort  to  Heidelberg. 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  the  mother  of  those  children,  and  going  to 
part  from  them.  Perhaps  I  have  tried  parting  with  my  own,  and  not 
found  the  business  very  pleasant.  Perhaps  I  recollect  driving  down  (with 
a  certain  trunk  and  carpet-bag  on  the  box)  with  my  own  mother  to  the 
end  of  the  avenue,  where  we  waited — only  a  few  minutes — ^until  the 
whirring  wheels  of  that  "Defiance"  coach  were  heard  rolling  towards  ui 
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aa  certain  as  death.  Twang  goes  the  horn;  up  goea  the  trunk;  do\Tii 
come  the  steps.  Bah  I  I  see  the  autumn  evening :  I  hear  the  wheels 
now :  I  smart  the  cruel  smart  again :  and,  boy  or  man,  have  never  been 
able  to  bear  the  sight  of  people  parting  from  their  children. 

I  thought  these  little  men  might  be  going  to  school  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives ;  and  mamma  might  be  taking  them  to  the  doctor,  and  would 
leave  them  with  many  fond  charges,  and  little  wistful  secrets  of  love, 
bidding  the  elder  to  protect  his  younger  brother,  and  the  younger  to  be 
gentle,  and  to  remember  to  pray  God  always  for  his  mother,  who  would 
pray  for  her  boy  too.  Our  party  made  friends  with  these  yoimg  ones 
during  the  little  journey ;  but  the  poor  lady  was  too  sad  to  talk  except  to 
the  boys  now  and  again,  and  sate  in  her  comer,  pale,  and  silently  looking 
at  them. 

The  next  day,  we  saw  the  lady  and  her  maid  driving  in  the  direction 
of  the  railway  station,  without  the  boys.  The  parting  had  taken  place, 
then.  That  night  they  would  sleep  among  strangers.  The  little  beds  at 
home  were  vacant,  and  poor  mother  might  go  and  look  at  them.  Well, 
tears  flow,  and  friends  part,  and  mothers  pray  Qxexy  night  all  over  the  world. 
I  daresay  we  went  to  see  Heidelberg  Castle,  and  admired  the  vast  sliattered 
walls,  and  quaint  gables ;  and  the  Neckar  running  its  bright  course  through 
that  charming  scene  of  peace  and  beauty ;  and  ate  our  dinner,  and  drank 
our  wine  with  relish.  The  poor  mother  would  cat  but. little  Abendessen 
that  night ;  and,  as  for  the  children — that  first  night  at  school — hard  bed, 
hard  words,  strange  boys  bullying,  and  laugliing,  and  jarring  you  with 
their  hateful  merriment — as  for  the  first  night  at  a  strange  school,  we  most 
of  us  remember  what  that  is.  And  the  first  is  not  the  ivorsty  my  boys, 
there's  the  rub.  But  each  man  has  his  sliare  of  troubles,  and,  I  suppose, 
you  must  have  yours. 

From  Heidelberg  we  went  to  Baden-Baden :  and  I  daresay,  saw 
Madame  de  Schlangenbad  and  ^ladame  dela  Gruchecassee,  and  Count 
Punter,  and  honest  Captain  Blackball.  And  whom  should  we  see  in  the 
evening,  but  our  two  little  boys,  w^alking  on  each  side  of  a  fierce,  yellow- 
faced,  bearded  man  !  We  wanted  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  they  were  coming  forward  quite  pleased  to  greet  us.  But  the  fatlier 
pulled  back  one  of  the  little  men  by  his  paletot,  gave  a  grim  scowl,  and 
walked  away.  I  can  see  the  children  now  looking  rather  frightened  away 
from  us  and  up  into  the  father's  face,  or  the  cruel  imcle's — which  was  he? 
I  think  he  was  the  father.  So  this  was  the  end  of  them.  Not  School  as 
I  at  first  had  imagined.  The  mother  was  gone,  who  had  given  them  the 
heaps  of  pretty  books,  and  the  pretty  studs  in  the  sliirts,  and  the  pretty 
silken  clotiies,  and  the  tender — tender  cares ;  and  they  were  handed  to  this 
scowling  practitioner  of  Trente  et  Quarante.  Ah !  this  is  worse  than 
school.  Poor  little  men  !  poor  mother  sitting  by  the  vacant  little  lx?ds  I 
We  saw  the  children  once  or  twice  afler,  always  in  Scowlcr's  company;  but 
we  did  not  dare  to  give  each  other  any  marks  of  recognition. 

From  Baden  we  went  to  Bale,  and  thence  to  Lucerne,  and  so  over  the 
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St.  Gotliard  into  Italy.  From  Milan  we  went  to  Venice;  and  now  comes 
the  Bingular  part  of  my  story.  In  Venice  there  is  a  little  court  of  which 
I  forget  the  name :  but  there  is  an  apothecary's  shop  there,  whither  I  went 
to  buy  some  remedy  for  the  bites  of  certain  animals  which  abound  m 
Venice.  Crawling  animals,  skipping  animals,  and  humming,  flying  ani- 
mals; all  three  will  have  at  you  at  once  ;  and  one  night  nearly  droye  me  into 
a  stndt-waistcoat.  Well,  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  apothecary's  with  the 
bottle  of  spirits  of  hartaliom  iu  my  hand  (it  really  does  do  the  bites 
a  great  deal  of  good),  whom  should  I  light  upon  but  one  of  my  little 
Heidelberg- Baden  boys ! 

I  have  said  how  handsomely  tliey  were  dressed  as  long  as  they  were 
with  their  mother.  When  I  saw  the  boy  at  Venice,  who  perfectly  recog- 
nized me,  his  only  garb  was  a  wretched  yellow  cotton  gown.  His  little 
feet,  on  which  I  had  admired  the  little  shiny  boots,  were  without  shoe  or 
stocking.  He  looked  at  mc,  ran  to  an  old  hag  of  a  woman,  who  seized  his 
hand ;  and  with  her  he  disappeared  down  one  of  the  thronged  lanes  of  the 
city. 

From  Venice  we  went  to  Trieste  (the  Vienna  railway  at  that  time 
was  only  opened  as  far  as  Lay  bach,  and  the  maguiiicent  Semmering  Pass 
was  not  quite  completed).  At  a  station  between  Lay  bach  and  Graetz,  one 
of  my  companions  alighted  for  refreshment,  and  came  back  to  the  carriage 
saying: — 

"  There's  that  horrible  man  from  Baden,  with  tlie  two  little  boys." 

Of  course,  we  had  talked  about  the  appearance  of  the  little  boy  at 
Venice,  and  liis  strange  altered  garb.  My  companion  said  they  were  pale, 
wretched-looking,  and  dressed  quite  shabbilf/. 

I  got  out  at  several  stations,  and  looked  at  all  the  carriages.  I  could  not 
sec  my  little  men.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  them. 
That  is  all  my  story.  Who  were  they  ?  What  could  they  be  ?  How  can 
you  explain  that  my»tcry  of  the  mother  giving  them  up ;  of  the  remark- 
able splendour  and  elegance  of  their  appearance  while  under  her  care ;  of 
their  bare-footed  squalor  in  Venice,  a  month  afterwards ;  of  their  shabby 
habiliments  at  Laybacli  ?  Had  the  father  gambled  away  his  money,  and 
sold  their  clothes  ?  How  came  they  to  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
refined  lady  (as  she  evidently  was,  with  wliom  I  first  saw  them)  into  the 
charge  of  ([uite  a  common  woman  like  her  with  whom  I  saw  one  of  the 
boys  at  Venice  ?  Here  is  but  one  chapter  of  the  story.  Can  any  man 
write  the  next,  or  that  preceding  the  strange  one  on  which  I  happened  to 
light  ?  Who  knows  :  the  mystery  may  have  some  quite  simple  solution. 
I  saw  two  children,  attired  like  little  princes,  taken  from  their  mother  and 
consigned  to  other  care ;  and  a  fortnight  afterwards,  one  of  them  barefooted 
and  like  a  beggar.  Who  will  read  this  riddle  of  The  Two  Children  in 
Black? 
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wages,  which  her  ladyship  was  qtiite  disinclined  to  discharge*  And,  in* 
spite  of  this  inaolvency,  the  footman  must  have  fuund  hia  profit  in  the 
place,  for  he  continued  to  hold  it  from  year  to  year,  and  to  fatten  on  hia 
earnings  such  as  they  were,  Mj  Jady*a  dignity  did  not  allow  her  to  travel 
wxtlxout  this  huge  personage  in  her  train ;  and  a  great  comfort  it  must 
hare  been  tc  hdr^  to  refioct  that  in  all  the  countiy  houses  which  dioTifiited 
(and  she  would  go  wherever  she  oould  force  an  invitation),  her  attendant 
&eely  explained  himself  regarding  her  peculiaritiea,  and  made  his  brother 
servants  aware  of  his  mistress's  embarrassed  condition.  And  yet  the 
woman,  whom  I  suppose  no  soul  alive  respected  (unless,  haply,  she  herself 
had  a  hahkering  delusion  that  she  was  a  respectable  woman),  thought  that 
her  position  in  life  forbade  her  to  move  abroad  without  a  maid,  and  this 
hulking  inctimbrance  in  plush ;  and  never  was  seen  anywhere  in  watering- 
place,  country-house,  hotel,  unless  she  was  so  attended. 

Between  Bedford  and  Bulkeley,  then,  there  was  feud  and  mutual 
hatred.  Bedford  chafed  the  big  man  by  constant  sneers  and  sarcaama, 
which  penetrated  the  other^s  duU  hide^  and  caused  him  frequently  to  asaeit 
that  he  would  punch  Dick*s  ugly  head  oC  The  housekeeper  had  firequently 
to  interpcjse,  and  Hing  her  matronly  arms  between  these  men  of  war ;  and 
perhaps  Bedford  wim  forced  to  be  stiO  at  times,  for  Bulkeley  was  nine 
inches  taller  than  himself,  and  was  perpetually  bragging  of  his  skill  and 
feats  as  a  bruiser.  This  Hultan  may  also  have  wished  to  fling  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  Miss  Mary  Pinhom,  who,  though  she  loved  Bcdibrd^s  wit 
and  devemess,  might  also  be  not  insensible  to  the  magniticent  cheat, 
calves,  whiskers,  of  Mr,  Bulkeley.  On  this  deHcate  subject,  however,  I 
can^t  speak.  The  men  hated  each  other.  You  have,  no  doubt,  remarked 
in  yoiir  experience  of  life,  tliat  when  men  do  hate  each  other,  about  a 
woman,  or  some  other  cause,  the  real  reason  is  never  assigned.  You  f»y, 
**  The  conduct  of  such  and  such  a  man  to  his  grandmother — his  behaviour 
in  Belling  that  horse  to  Benson — his  manner  of  brushing  his  hair  down  the 
middle  '^ — or  what  you  will,  **  makes  him  so  ofFenaivo  to  i»a  that  I  can*t 
endure  Iiim/'  His  verses,  therefore,  are  mediocre ;  hia  sfteeoktia  in  parii*- 
ment  are  utter  failiuresj  his  practice  at  the  bar  if  dwindling  every  yewr ; 
his  powers  (always  small)  are  utterly  leaving  him,  and  he  ia  repenting  his 
confotmded  jokes  until  they  quite  nauseate.  Why,  only  about  myself,  and 
within  these  three  days,  I  read  a  nice  little  article — written  in  sorrow,  you 
know,  not  in  anger — ^by  our  eminent  eotifrh*6  Wiggins,*  deploruig  tlie 
decay  of,  &c.  &c.  And  Wiggins's  little  aiticte  which  waa not  ^und  suitable 
for  a  certain  Magazine  ? — AUons  done  I  The  drunkard  aaya  the  pickled 
salmon  gave  him  the  headache ;  tlie  man  who  hates  us  gives  a  reason, 
but  not  the  reas(3iu  Bedford  was  angry  witli  Bulkeley  for  abusing  his 
niistreaaat  the  servants'  table  ?  Tea,  But  for  what  else  besides  ?  I  don't 
care — ^nor  possibly  does  your  worship,  the  exalted  reader,  for  these  low 
vulgar  kitchen  c|uarrela. 


Out  of  tliafc  ground 'floor  room,  then,  I  would  not  move  in  spite  of  tiio 
iitmoat  effortB  of  my  Lady  Bakei'*s  broad  slionlder  to  punh  nit;  out ;  and 
with  maiay  grins  that  evening,  Bedford  complimented  n>e  on  my  gaUantiy 
in  routing  the  enemy  at  luncheon.  I  think  he  may  poambly  have  told  hi  a 
znasteTi  for  Lovel  looked  very  much  alarmed  and  uneaay  when  we  greeted 
each  other  on  his  return  from  the  city,  hut  became  moi'e  composed  when 
Lady  Baker  appeared  at  the  second  dinner-bLlIj  witliout  a  trace  on  her 
fine  countenance  of  that  etomi  which  had  caused  all  her  waves  to  Leave 
with  such  commotion  at  noon.  How  finely  some  people,  by  the  way,  can 
hang  up  quarrels — or  pop  them  into  a  drawer,  bb  they  do  their  work,  when 
jsUnner  is  announced,  and  take  them  out  again  at  a  convenient  season  I 
Baker  was  mild,  gentle,  a  thought  sad  and  sentimental — tenderly  interested 
about  her  dear  son  and  daughter,  in  Ireland^  whom  she  must  go  and  see 
—quite  easy  in  himd,  in  a  word,  and  to  the  immense  relief  of  all  of  us.  She 
kissed  Lovel  on  retiring,  and  prayed  blessings  on  her  Frederick.  She 
pointed  to  the  picture:  nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  or  more 
gracious. 

**  She  go  I  "  says  Mr.  Bedford  to  me  at  night — **  not  she.  She  knows 
when  she's  well  off;  was  obEged  to  turn  out  of  Bakerstown  before  she 
came  here :  that  brute  Bulkeley  told  me  so.  She*8  always  quarrelling  with 
her  son  and  hia  wife.  Angels  don^t  grow  everywhere  aa  tlmy  do  at 
Putney,  Mr.  B. !  You  gave  it  her  well  to-day  at  lunch,  you  did  though  1  '* 
During  my  stay  at  Shrublands,  Mr.  Bedford  jmid  me  a  regular  evening 
visit  in  my  room,  set  the  carte  du  pays  before  me,  and  in  his  curt  way 
acquainted  me  with  the  characters  of  the  inniatefi  of  the  house,  and  the 
incidents  occm-ring  therein. 

Captain  Clarence  Baker  did  not  come  to  Slirublands  on  the  day  when 
his  anxious  mother  wished  to  clear  out  my  nest  (aad  ex  pel  the  amiabla 
bird  in  it)  for  her  son's  beneEt.  I  believe  an  unport^int  fight,  which  was 
to  come  of  in  the  Essex  Marshes,  and  which  was  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  interpodtion  of  the  county  magistrates,  was  the  occasion,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  pretext  of  the  captain  s  delay.  *'  He  likca  seeing  fighta  better 
than  going  to  'ein,  the  captain  doe-s,"  my  major-domo  remarked.  **  Hi* 
regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  and  he  sold  out ;  climate  don't  agree  with 
his  precious  health.  The  captain  ain't  been  here  ever  so  long,  not  since 
poor  Mrs.  L.'s  time,  before  Mijse  P.  came  here  :  Captain  Clarence  and  his 
aister  had  a  tremejidoiis  quarrfl  together.  He  was  up  to  all  sorts  of  prfm^kss, 
the  captain  was.  Not  a  gotKl  lot,  by  any  mearis,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Hatchelor."  And  here  Bedir»rd  begins  to  laugh,  "Did  you  ever  read, 
sir,  a  &rce  called  Raising  the  Wind?  There's  plenty  of  Jeremy  DiddJers 
now,  Captain  Jeremy  Diddlers  and  Lady  Jcjremy  Diddlers  too.  Have  you 
audi  a  thing  sm  half-a-crown  about  you  ?  If  you  have,  don't  invest  it  in 
some  folks'  pocketa — that^s  all.  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  am  bothering 
you  with  taUdng  1 " 

As  long  as  I  was  at  Shnil>lanfl'*,  and  ready  to  partake  of  breakfast  witli 
my  kind  host  and  hm  children  and  their  governess,  Lady  Baker  had  her 
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own  breaklast  taken  to  her  room*  But  when  there  were  no  vinlcn  in 
the  houACy  she  would  come  groanitig  out  of  heir  bedrocni  to  he  prcsetit  at 
the  morning  meal ;  and  not  uncommonly  would  giye  the  little  cxnnpa&y 
anecdotes  of  the  departed  saint,  imder  whose  invocation,  ns  it  were,  We 
were  assembled,  and  whose  simpering  effigy  looked  down  upon  11&,  orer 
her  harp,  and  from  the  wall.  The  eyes  of  the  portmit  followed  yon  about, 
as  portraits^  eyes  so  painted  will ;  and  those  gknceftf  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
still  domineered  over  Lovel,  and  made  him  quail  v.s  they  had  done  in  Hie. 
Yonder,  in  the  comer,  was  Cecilia*8  harp,  with  its  leuthem  cover.  I 
likened  the  skin  to  that  drum  wliicli  the  dying  Zisca  ordered  should  be 
made  out  of  his  hide,  to  be  beaten  before  the  hosts  of  his  people  and 
inspire  terror.  Voud  ewn^erez,  I  did  not  say  to  Lovcl  at  breakiast,  as  I 
sat  before  the  ghostly  musical  instrument,  "My  dear  fellow,  that  akin  of 
Cordovan  leather  belonging  to  your  dciunct  Cecilia's  harp,  is  like  the  hide 
which,"  &c, ;  but  I  confess,  at  first,  I  used  to  have  a  sort  of  crawly  sensa- 
tion, as  of  a  sickly  genteel  ghost  Hitting  about  the  place,  in  an  e:Eceedingl3r 
peevish  humour,  trying  to  scold  and  command,  and  finding  her  ddunct 
voice  couldn't  be  heard — ^trying  to  re-illumc  her  extinguished  leers  and 
ihded  smiles  and  ogles,  and  finding  no  one  admired  or  took  note.  In  the 
gray  of  the  gloaming,  in  the  twilight  corner  where  st^mdB  the  shrouded 
companion  of  song — what  is  tliat  white  figure  flickering  round  the  silent 
harp  ?  Once,  as  we  were  assembled  in  the  room  at  afternoon  t^  a  bird, 
entering  at  the  open  window,  perched  on  the  instrument.  Popham 
dashed  at  it.  Lovel  was  deep  in  conversation  upon  the  wine  duties  with 
a  member  of  parliament  he  had  brought  down  to  dinner.  Lady  Baker, 
who  was,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  "  jawing,**  as  usual,  and  telling  one 
of  her  tremendous  stories  about  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Mr.  Bonrdngton, 
took  no  note  of  the  incident.  Elizabeth  did  not  seem  to  remark  it :  what 
was  a  bird  on  a  harp  to  her»  but  a  eparrow  perched  on  a  bit  of  leather- 
casing!  All  the  ghosts  in  Putney  churchyard  mig!it  rattle  ail  their  bones, 
and  would  not  frighten  that  stout  spirit ! 

I  was  amused  at  a  precaution  whicli  Bedford  took,  and  fsoniewhat 
alarmed  at  the  distrust  towards  Lady  Baker  which  he  exliibited,  whcn^ 
one  day  on  my  return  from  town — wliither  I  had  made  an  excursion  of 
four  or  five  hours^I  found  my  bedroom  door  locked,  and  Dick  arrived 
with  the  key.  *'  He^s  wrote  to  say  he's  coming  this  evening,  and  if  he 
had  come  when  you  was  away,  Lady  B,  was  capable  of  turning  your 
things  out,  and  putting  his  in,  and  taking  her  oath  she  believed  you  was 
going  to  leave.  The  long-bows  Lady  B.  do  pull  are  perfectly  awful,  Mr. 
B.  t  So  it  was  long-bow  to  long-bow,  Mr.  Batchelor ;  and  I  eaid  you 
had  took  tlie  key  in  your  pocket,  not  wishing  to  have  your  papers  dis- 
turbed. She  tried  the  lawn  ivindow,  but  I  had  bolted  that,  and  the 
captain  will  have  the  pmk  room,  after  ail,  and  must  smoke  up  tlie 
chimney.  I  f^houkl  have  liked  to  see  him,  or  you,  or  any  one  do  it  in 
poor  Mrs.  L.*s  time — ^I  just  should  !" 

During  my  vit^it  to  London,  I  had  chanced  to  meet  my  friend  Obtain 
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Fitzb — (He,  wild  belongs  to  a  dozen  clubs^  and  knows  sometMeg  of 
every  man  in  London.  *'  Know  anjthing  of  Clarence  Baker  2 "  "  Of 
course,  I  do,'*  says  Fitz ;  "  and  if  jou  want  any  rensetgnement^  my  dear 
fellow,  I  Lfivc  tlm  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  blacker  little  sbeep  does 
not  trot  the  London  pave.  Wherever  that  ingenious  officer^s  name  ia 
spoken — ^at  Tattersoll^s,  at  his  clubs,  in  Lis  late  regimimts,  in  men^s 
fiocietyi  in  kdies*  society,  in  that  expanding  and  most  agreeable  circle 
whidi  you  may  Cidt  no  society  at  all^ — a  chortis  of  maledictions  riBca  up  at 
the  mention  of  Baker.  Know  anj^thing  of  Clarence  Balier!  My  dear 
fellow,  enough  to  make  your  hair  tiu'n  white,  uaJesg  (as  I  aonietimea  foncDy 
imagine)  nature  has  already  perfoTmed  that  process,  when  of  course  I  can^t 
pretend  to  act  upon  more  hair-dye/'  {The  whiskers  of  the  individual  who 
addressed  me,  innocent,  stared  me  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  and  were  dyed 
of  the  most  ujiblushing  purple,)  *'  Clai'cnce  Baker,  sir,  ia  a  yoimg  man 
.0  would  have  been  invaluable  in  Sparta  as  a  warning  against  di-unkun- 
and  an  exemplar  of  it,  Pie  has  heljied  the  regimental  surgeon  to 
some  most  interesting  experiments  in  delirium  tremens.  He  is  known,  and 
not  in  the  lea^st  trusted,  in  every  billiard-room  in  Brighton,  Canterbury, 
York,  SheiFutld, — on  every  pavement  which  has  rung  with  the  clink  of 
dragoon  boot- heels.  By  a  wise  system  of  revoking  at  whist  he  has  lost 
games  which  have  cau^sed  not  only  his  partners,  but  his  opponents  and 
the  whole  club  to  admire  lilm  and  to  distrust  him  :  long  before  and  since 
he  was  of  age,  he  has  written  his  eminent  name  to  bilk  which  have  been 
diiibonoured,  and  has  nobly  pleaded  his  minority  as  a  reason  for  declining 
to  pay.  From  the  garrison  towns  where  he  has  been  quartered,  he  has 
carried  away  not  only  the  hearts  of  the  milliners,  but  their  glovan, 
haberdashery,  and  perfumery.  He  has  had  controversies  widi  Comet 
Green^  regarding  horse  transactions ;  disputed  turf- accounts  with  Lieu- 
tenant Brown  ;  and  betting  and  backgammon  diflerences  witli  Captain 
Black*  From  ail  I  have  heard  ho  is  the  worthy  son  of  his  admirable 
mother.  And  1  bet  you  even  on  the  four  events,  if  you  stay  three  days 
in  a  country  liouse  with  him,  which  appears  to  be  your  present  happy  idea, 
^f^that  he  will  quarrel  with  you,  insult  you,  and  apologi2e ;  that  he  wiU 
-%ltoxicate  himself  more  than  once;  that  he  will  offer  to  pLiy  cmxls  with 
you,  and  not  pay  on  losing  (if  he  wins,  I  jiei^Laps  need  not  state  what  his 
conduct  mil  be)j  and  that  he  will  try  to  borrow  money  fi-om  you,  and 
most  likely  from  your  servant,  before  he  goes  away/^  So  sayingp  the 
Ipententions  Fitz  strutted  up  the  steps  of  one  of  his  many  club- haunts 
Jn  Pall  Mall,  and  left  me  forewarned,  and  1  tiiist  foreiirmed  against 
Captain  Clarence  ;md  all  his  works. 

The  adversary,  when  at  length  I  came  in  sight  of  him,  did  not  seem 
very  formldaltle,  I  beheld  a  weakly  little  man  with  Chinese  eyes,  and 
pretty  little  feet  and  hand^,  whof»e  pallid  countenance  told  of  Finishes  and 
Casinos.  IDs  little  chest  and  fingers  were  decorated  with  many  jewels. 
J^  ptTfumc  of  tobacco  hung  ronnd  Idm.  His  little  moustache  was  twisted 
with  an  elaborate  gummy  curl.     I  perceived  tlmt  the  little  hand  which 
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twirled  tbe  moaslache  fibook  woefully :  and  from  ^  titlle  dieii  tb^fe 
Game  a  cougli  gurpminglj  loud  smd  dkmftL 

He  WAS  IjiBg  on  a  m>fa  aa  I  fmtered,  and  tlie  chUdren  of  tlie 
wwe  playing  round  him.     **  If  yofu  are  our  uncle,  why  didn't  you 
•ee  Ita  cftener  f '"  asks  Popham. 

^  How  ahould  I  know  that  you  were  such  uncommonly  nice  diildreaf^' 
iflka  the  captain. 

•*  We're  not  nice  to  you,**  says  Popham.     "  Why  do  you  oou^  ao  ? 
Mamma  u^ed  to  eough.     And  why  does  your  hand  ahake  ao  ?  ** 

"  My  hand  shakes  because  I  am  ill :  and  I  cough  beoniae  Fm  HI. 
Tour  mother  died  of  it,  and  I  dareaay  I  diall  too/* 

^'  I  hope  you'll  be  good,  and  repent  before  you  die,  uncle^  mid  I  will 
lend  you  some  nice  books,''  aaya  Cecilia. 

"  Oh,  bother  booka  I  *'  criee  Pop, 

"  And  I  hope  you'll  be  good,  Popham/*  and  "  You  hold  ymr  tongue, 
BG«,''  and  "I  ahaU,"  and  "I  shan't,"  and  **  You're  another,^'  and  '*rU 
teU  MiM  Prior,'*— "Go  and  tell,  teUtale,"— « Boo"— " Boo"— " Boo' — 
**  Boo" — and  I  don't  know  what  more  exclamationa  came  tumultuoualy  xm 
rapidly  from  these  dear  children,  as  their  tmcle  lay  before  them,  a 
k^chief  to  hid  mouth,  hLi  little  feet  high  raised  on  the  ao&  cuahiooa* 

Captain  Baker  turned  a  little  eye  towards  me^  as  I  entered  the 
but  did  not  change  his  ea«y  and  elegant  posture.     When  I  came  near  to 
the  Bola  where  he  reposed,  he  was  good  enough  to  call  out ; 

"  GlasB  of  sherry  r* 

•*  It's  Sir,  Batchelor ;  it  iai't  Bedford,  uncle/'  says  Cissy. 

"  Mr.  Batclielor  ain't  got  any  sherry  in  his  pocket ; — hare  you, 
Batch* -lor  ?     You  ain't  like  old  Mrs,  Piior,  always  pocketing  things,  aru 
you  ?  "  cries  Pop,  and  falls  a-laughing  at  the  ludicrous  idea  of  my  being 
mistaken  for  Bedford* 

**  Beg  your  pardon.     How  should  I  know,  you  know?**  drawk  the 
iBTalid  on  the  sofa*     **  Everybody's  the  same  now,  you  see.** 

"  Sir  !"  aaya  I,  and  **  sir**  was  all  I  could  say.  The  fact  is,  I  could 
have  replied  with  something  remarkably  neat  and  cutting,  which  would 
hare  transfixed  the  languid  little  jackanapes  who  dared  to  mistake  me  lor 
a  footman ;  but,  you  see,  I  only  thought  of  my  repartee  some  eight  hours 
afterwards  when  I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  own  that  a  great 
number  of  my  best  ban  vwts  have  been  made  in  that  way.  So,  as  I  had 
not  the  pimgent  remark  ready  when  wanted,  I  ean't  say  I  said  it  to 
Captain  Baker,  but  I  daresay  I  turned  very  red,  and  said  *'  Sir  I  '* 
and  in  fact  that  was  all. 

**  You  were  goin'  to  aay  somcthin'  ?  **  asked  the  capbdn,  affiibly. 

**  You  know  my  fii^d,  Mr.  Fitzboodle,  I  believe  ?**  said  I ;  the  fiict  il^ 
I  really  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

**  Some  mistake— think  not.** 

*'  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Flag  Club/'  I  remarked,  lookmg  my  young 
ftUow  hard  in  the  face. 
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ain't.     There's  a  set  of  cadfl  in  that  club  that  will  say  anything.'' 

"  You  may  not  know  hini,  sir,  but  he  stemed  to  know  you  very  well. 
Are  we  to  have  any  16%  children?"  I  §ay,  flinging  myself  down  on  an 
easy  chair,  taking  up  a  magazine,  and  adopting  an  easy  attitude,  though 
I  daresay  mj  face  waa  as  red  as  a  turkey- cock^s,  and  I  was  boiling  over 
with  rage. 

Ab  we  had  a  very  good  breakfast  and  a  profuse  luncheon  at  Shrub - 
lands,  of  course  we  could  not  support  nature  till  dinner-time  without  a 
five-o*clock  tea;  and  tliis  waa  the  meal  for  which  I  pretended  to  ask* 
Bedford,  with  his  aiiver  kettle,  and  his  buttony  wit4illito,  presently  brought 
in  this  refection,  and  of  course  the  children  bawled  out  to  him — 

"  Bedford — ^Bedford  I  uncle  mistook  Mr.  Batchdor  for  you." 

"  I  could  not  be  mifltaken  for  a  more  honest  man,  Pop,^'  said  I*  And 
m  bearer  of  the  tea-um  gave  me  a  loc>k  of  gratitude  and  kindness  which, 
own,  went  &r  to  restore  mj  ruffled  equanimity. 

"  Since  you  are  the  butler,  will  yoa  get  me  a  glaas  of  sherry  and 
a  biscuit  ?  ''  says  the  captain.  And  Bedford  retiring,  returned  presently 
with  the  wine. 

The  young  gontleman^s  hand  shot«k  so,  that^  in  order  to  drink  hi«  wine, 
he  had  to  surprise  it,  as  it  were,  and  seize  it  with  his  mouth,  when  a  shake 
brought  the  glass  near  his  lips,  lie  di'ained  tlie  wine,  and  hi-ld  out  his  himd 
for  another  glass.     The  hand  was  steadier  now. 

"  Yon  the  man  who  was  here  before?  "  asks  tlie  captam* 

"  Six  years  ago,  when  yom  were  here,  sir,"  says  the  butler. 

"  Wliat  1  I  ain't  changed,  I  suppose  7  " 

"  Yefl,  you  are,  sir." 

**  Then,  how  the  dooce  do  you  remember  me  7  ** 

"  Ton  forgot  to  piy  me  some  money  yon  borrowed  of  me,  one  pound 
five,  sir,"  says  Bedford,  whose  eyes  slyly  turned  in  my  direction. 

And  here^  according  to  her  wont  at  thia  meal,  the  dark-robed  Miss 
Prior  entered  the  room.  She  was  coming  forward  with  hei-  ordinarily 
erect  attitude  and  firm  step,  but  paused  in  her  walk  an  instant,  and  when 
ihe  came  to  us,  I  thought,  looked  remarkably  pale.  She  made  a  alight 
ciirt«!y,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Captain  Baker  rose  up  fVom  his  sofii 
f<»r  a  moment  when  alie  appeared*  She  then  sate  down,  with  her  back 
towards  him,  turning  towards  herself  the  table  and  its  tea  apparatus. 

At  this  board  my  Lady  Baker  found  us  assembled  when  she  returned 
from  her  afternoon  drive.  She  flew  to  her  darling  reprobate  of  a  son. 
Bhe  took  his  hand,  she  smoothed  back  his  hair  from  his  damp  forehead. 
"  My  darling  child,"  cries  this  fond  mother,  *^  what  a  pulse  you  have  got  1 " 

**  I  suppose,  because  Fve  been  drinking,"  says  the  prodigal. 

«  Why  didn*t  you  come  out  driving  with  me  ?  The  afternoon  was 
lovely  1 " 

**  To  pay  visits  at  Richmond  7  Not  as  I  knows  on,  ma'am,"  says  the 
kiTaHd.  **  Conversation  with  elderly  ladies  about  poodles,  biblc-societiea, 
that  kind  of  thing  ?    It  must  be  a  doocid  lovely  aflenioon  that  would  make 
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me  like  that  sort  of  game/*    And  here  comes  a  Et  of  coughjag,  ever 

wliicL  mamma  ejaculates  her  sympathy. 

*'  Kick — ^kick — ^killin*  myself  I  "  ga^ps  out  the  captain,  "  know  I 
man  can  lead  my  life^  and  stand  it.     Dyin'  by  inches !     Djin^  by  wl 
yarda,  by  Jo— ho — hove,  I  am  !**     Indeed,  he  was  as  bad  in  health 
morals,  this  graceless  captain. 

**  That  man  of  Lovel^s  seema  a  d- insolent  beggar,'*  he  preaenl 

and  ingenuously  remarks. 

"  O  uncle,  you  mustn*t  say  those  words  1 "  cries  niece  Cissy. 

"  He's  a  man^  and  may  say  what  he  likes,  and  so  wiU  I,  when  Tm  j 
man.     Yes,  and  1*11  say  it  now,  too,  if  I  like,"  cries  Master  Popham. 

**  Not  to  give  me  pain,  Popham  ?     Will  you  ?  '*  asks  the  govemeai. 

On  which  the  boy  says, — "  Well,  who  wants  to  hurt  you,  Miss  Prior ?^ 

Aod  our  colloquy  ends  by  the  arrival  of  the  man  of  the  hou^ 
the  city. 

What  I  have  admired  in  some  dear  women  is  their  capacity  for  quarreU 
ling  and  for  reconciliation.     As  I  saw  Lady  Baker  hanging  round  her  son 
neck,  and  fondling  hi.s  scanty  ringlets,  I  remembered  the  awful  stories  ^ 
which  in  former  days  she  used  to  entertain  us  regardiog  this  n-proKntl 
Her  heart  was  pincushioned  with  his  filial  crimes.    Under  her  chesnut  i 
her  ladyship^B  real  head  of  hair  was  grey,  in  consequence  of  his  iniqu 
His  precocious  appetite  had  devoured  the  greater  part  of  her  jointu 
He  had  treated  her  many  dimgcrous  illn^aes  with  indiirerence  :  liad  be 
the  worst  son,  the  worst  brother,  the  most  ill-conducted  school-lx<y,  th 
most  immoral  young  man — the  terror  of  households,  the  Lovelace  of  j 
rison  towns,  tlic  perverter  of  young  oflScers  ;  in  &ct,  Lady  Baker  did  nq 
know  how  slie  supported  existence  at  all  under  the  agony  occasioned 
his  crimes,  and  it  was  only  from  the  possession  of  a  moi-e  than  ordina 
strong  sense  of  religion  that  she  was  enabled  to  bear  her  burden. 

The  captain  himself  explained  these  alternating  maternal  caresses  i 
qtmrreb  in  hi  a  easy  way. 

"  Saw  how  the  old  lady  kissed  and  fondled  me  ?  '*    says  he  to  Ids 
brother-in-law.    " Quite  refreshing  ain  t  it?    Hang  me,  I  thought  she  ' 
goin'  to  send  me  a  bit  of  sweetbread  off  her  own  plate.     Came  up  to 
room  last  night,  wanted  to  tuck  me  up  in  bed,  and  abused  my  brother 
me  for  an  hour.     You  see,  when  Vm  in  ilivour,  slic  always  abuses  BakerJ 
when  he's  in  favour  she  abuses  me  to  him*     And  my  sister-in-law,  didni 
she  give  it  my  sLnter-in-law  f     Oh  1  III  trouble  you  I    And  poor  Cecilia- 
why  hang  me,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  used  to  go  on — this  bottle's  corked,  Vn 
hanged  if  it  isn^t — to  go  on  about  Cecilia,  and  call  her  ....  HtiUo  I  ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  our  host,  who  said  sternly — 

**  Will  you  please  to  foi^get  those  quarrels,  or  not  mention  them  herol 
Will  you  have  more  wine,  Batchelor  ?  '* 

And  Lovel  ri-MCs,  and  haughtily  stalks  out  of  the  room.  To  do  Lov 
justice,  he  had  a  great  contempt  and  dislike  lor  his  young  broth er-in-lan 
which,  with  hb  best  magnanimity,  he  coidd  not  at  all  times  conceal. 


So  our  host  stalks  towards  the  drawing-room,  leaving  Captain  Ckrcnce 
sipping  wine* 

**  Don't  go,  too/'  says  the  captain.  "  He's  a  confounded  mm  fellow,  my 
brother-in-law  is.  He's  a  confounded  ill-conditioned  fellow,  too.  They 
always  arc,  jon  Iraow,  these  tradesmen  fellows,  these  half-bred  'uns,  I 
used  to  tell  my  sister  so ;  but  she  would  have  him,  because  he  had  siicli 
lola  of  money,  you  know.  And  she  threw  over  a  fellar  she  was  very  fond 
of;  and  I  told  her  she'd  regret  it.  I  told  Lady  B.  she*d  regret  it.  It  was 
all  Lady  B/s  doing.  She  made  Cissy  throw  tlit^  fellar  over,  lie  was  a 
bad  match,  certainly,  Tom  Mountain  was  j  and  not  a  clever  fellow,  you 
know,  or  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  at  any  rate,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
better  than  a  confounded  siigar-haking  beggar  out  Katcliif  Highway." 

**  You  seem  to  find  that  claret  very  good  I  '^  I  remark,  speaking,  I  may 
say,  SocraticaUy,  to  my  young  friend,  who  had  been  swallowing  bumper 
after  bumper, 

**  Claret  good  I     Yes,  doosid  good  1 " 

**  Well,  you  see  oiur  confounded  sugar-baker  gives  you  his  best." 

"And  why  shouldn  t  he,  hang  him  t  Why,  the  fellow  chokes  witli 
What  does  it  matter  to  him  how  much  be  spends  ?  You're  a 
poor  man,  I  dare  say.  You  dont  look  as  if  you  were  over- ilii^h  of  money* 
WcU,  if  f/on  stood  a  good  dinner,  it  would  be  all  right — I  mean  it  would 
show — ^you  understand  nie,  you  know.  But  a  sugar-baker  witli  ten  thou- 
eand  a  year,  what  does  it  matter  to  him,  bottle  of  claret  more — less  ?  " 

**  Let  us  go  into  the  ladies,"  I  say* 

**  Go  into  mother  1  /  don't  want  to  go  into  my  mother/*  cried  out 
the  artless  youth.  "  And  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  sugar-baker,  himg 
htm  t  and  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  children ;  and  Yd  rather  have  a 
glass  of  brandy -and- water  yyith  you,  old  boy.  Here^  you  I  Wbat*s  your 
name  7  Bedlbrd  1  I  owe  you  five -and- twenty  shillings,  do  I,  old  Bed* 
ford  ?  Give  us  a  good  glass  of  Sclmaps,  and  Til  pay  you  I  Look  here, 
Batchelor.  I  hate  that  sugar-baker.  Two  j-ears  ago  I  drew  a  bill  on 
bim,  and  he  wouldn't  pay  it — perhaps  he  would  have  piid  it,  but  my 
sister  wonldn*t  let  him.  And,  I  say,  nhall  we  go  and  have  a  cigar  in  your 
l^x^m  ?  My  niother'?^  been  abusing  you  to  mo  like  fun  this  morning.  She 
abuses  everybody.  She  used  to  abuse  Cissy,  Cissy  used  to  abuse  her — 
used  to  fight  like  two  cats     *     .     .     .  ** 

And  if  I  narrate  this  convei'satlon,  dear  Spartan  youth  1  if  I  show 
thcc  this  Helot  maundering  in  his  cups,  it  is  that  from  his  odious  example 
tliou  mayest  learn  to  be  modei'ate  in  the  use  c.f  thine  own.  Has  the  enemy 
who  has  entered  thy  mouth  ever  stolen  away  thy  brains  ?  Hna  wine  ever 
cfiused  thee  to  blab  secrets;  to  utter  egotisms  and  follies?  Beware  of  it. 
Has  it  ever  been  thy  friend  at  the  end  of  the  hard  day's  work,  the  cheery 
cc»nipfmion  of  thy  companions,  the  promoter  of  hannony,  kindness^  hanidess 
flOci^U  pleasure?  be  thimkful  for  it.  Two  years  since,  when  the  comet 
was  blazuig  in  the  autumnal  sky,  I  stoorl  on  the  chiiteau-steps  of  a  great 
claret  pfroprietor.     "  Botrai-je  de  ton  viV»,  0  conu'tt  ?"  I  stud,  addressing  the 
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m^  6mr  hnShrml  wi»hMMowm  IhmOi^m^  ^  ^TMimr  W^rndbUwe 
fmm  Um  Caoonf  Giicif  WUcb  oT  w  gDc%  vla^  of  m  milB  to  drink 
yaoaefBMiwflif«€%blil  Aienwny  vposa^  TOdI  Aai  fngr  viif 
not  •  Bide  hamajf  qi  «i  iHtwmi  crm  <yfg>  •  ff'°pfe  ■!■*»  ?  .  *  •  ^ 
fliAliickel^bajlwiiiyf  drsak  ckrel|  Iwsmai  jm  Ms  tei^iK  vooM 
UA  ksre  IkUtied,  kii  hmd  votH  not  hart  dbitei^  bk  iR^^ 
and  bodj  would  nol  hare  reeled  wttli  ftrcr* 

'''G«4*'  Aid  he  next  da j  to  lae^ ""  cot  i^iin  ktt  i^^  Bmwm  aa  idea 
Hist  I  abitaed  LoreL  Wliea  I  htTt  a  little  wine  oa  board,  ahrxp  wpetk 
mj  mmdf  dcti't  jon  kmm*  Laal  liiiie  I  waabere  m  wj  poor  nataf^a  tiai^ 
wM  mmethin*  to  Iter,  danTl  qoite  know  what  il  waa^  aaanelluii'ooniiiaidedlj 
true  and  implfiaint  I  darevf .  I  tlmik  it  waa  about  a  iellcnr  ihe  naed  to 
go  on  with  beTcoe  she  married  the  sagar-bako^.  And  I  got  orders  to 
quit,  hj  JoTe,  sir — ^neck  and  crop,  iir,  and  no  miatake  !  And  we  gare  ic 
one  another  orer  the  ataira.  O  mj  1  we  did  pit^  in ! — And  that  was  the 
laat  time  1  cTer  aaw  Cecilia — gire  yoti  mj  word.  A  doosid  trnfingirizig 
woman,  mj  poor  aiatar  was,  and  between  yovt  and  me,  Batchelor,  as  grost 
a  6irt  as  erer  threw  a  fellar  orer.  Ton  ahonld  hare  heard  her  and  mj 
Lady  B.  go  on,  that^s  all  1 — Well,  mamnm,  are  jon  going  out  for  a  driTe 
in  the  cuochj-poacby  7 — Not  as  I  knows  on,  thank  you,  aa  I  before  had 
the  honour  to  obeenre.  Mr.  Batchelor  and  me  are  going  to  pUy  a  little 
game  at  billiards."  We  did,  and  I  won ;  and,  from  that  day  to  tliis,  hare 
never  been  pud  n^  little  winnings. 

On  the  day  after  the  doughty  captain's  siriYal,  Miss  Prior,  in  whott 
ikce  I  had  remarked  a  great  expression  of  gloom  and  care,  neither  made 
her  appearance  at  break&st  nor  at  the  children  s  dinner.  *^  Miss  Prior  wat 
a  little  unwell,"  Lady  Baker  said,  with  an  air  of  moat  periect  aatis&ction. 
^*  Mr.  Drencher  wiU  come  to  sec  her  this  ailemoon,  and  prescribe  for  her,  I 
dar^siy,"  adds  her  ladyship,  nodding  and  winking  a  roguish  eye  at  me. 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was  the  point  of  humour  which  amused 
Lady  B,,  until  she  herself  explained  it. 

'^  My  good  sir/'  she  said,  **  I  think  Miss  Prior  is  not  at  all  etvcni  to 
being  ill,"     And  the  nods  recommenced. 

"  Ab  how  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  To  beiog  illf  or  at  least  to  calling  in  the  medical  man/* 

**  Attachratnt  between  governess  and  Sawbones  I  make  bold 
presume  7  *'  Bays  the  captain, 

"  Preciflely,  Clarence — a  very  fitting  match,  I  saw  the  afikir,  even 
before  Miss  Prior  owned  it — that  is  to  say^  she  has  not  denied  it.  She 
says  the  can't  afford  to  marry,  that  she  has  children  enough  at  home  in 
her  brc«lher»  and  Hifiters,  She  h  a  well-principled  young  woman,  and 
does  credit,  1^1  r,  Batchelor,  to  your  recommendation,  and  the  education 
she  has  received  from  her  tmcle,  the  Master  of  Su  Bonifece." 

**  Cissy  to  school ;  Pop  to  Eton  j  and  Miss  Whatdyoucall  to  grind  the 
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Je  m  Sawbones'  back -shop:  I  eee!"  says  Captain  Clarence.  **Iic 
8eetiifl  a  low,  Tulgar  blackguard,  that  Sawbones.*' 

"  Of  course,  ray  love ;  what  can  you  expect  from  that  sort  of  person  ?  " 
asks  mamma,  whoso  own  father  waft  a  small  attorney,  in  a  small  Irish  town. 

**  I  wish  I  had  liis  confoimded  good  healtli,"  cries  Clarence,  coughing. 

"  ^fy  jmor  darhng  1  "  says  mamma. 

I  said  nothing.     And  so  Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  that  great,  broad- 

boulderedT  red- whiskered,  yoimg  surgeon  with  the  huge  appetite  and  the 

^aubious  A*8l     Well,  why  not?     What  wai%  it  to  me?     Why  shouldn't 

she  marry  him  ?     Waa  he  not  an  honest  man,  and  a  fitting  match  for  her  ? 

Yes.     Very  good.     Only  If  I  do  love  a  bird  or  flower  to  glad  me  with  ite 

dark  blue  eye,  it  is  the  firat  to  fade  away.     If  I  have  a  partiality  for  a 

young  gazelle  it  is  the  first  to ^pBha !      \^^at  have  I  to  do  with  this 

namby-pamby?  Can  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  ever  forget,  and 
doesn't  it  as  truly  love  on  tci  the^ — stuff!  I  am  past  the  age  of  such 
ibllies.  I  might  have  made  a  woman  happy  :  I  think  I  should.  But  the 
fdgacious  years  have  lapsed,  my  Posthuraus  i  My  waist  is  now  a  good  bit 
wider  than  my  cheat,  and  it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  be  alone  1 

My  tone,  then,  when  next  I  saw  Elizabeth,  was  sorrowiul — not  angry. 
Drencher,  the  young  doctor,  came  punctually  enough,  you  may  be  sure, 
to  look  after  his  patient.  Little  Pinhoni,  the  children's  maid,  led  tlie 
young  practitioner  smiling  towards  the  sclioolroom  regions.  His  creaking 
highlows  sprang  swiftly  up  the  stall's,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall,  and 
surveyed  him  with  a  grim  pleasure.  "  Now  he  is  in  the  schoolroom,"  I 
thought.  "Now  he  is  taking  her  hand — it  is  very  white — and  feeling 
her  pulse.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Surely,  surely  Pinhom  remains  in  the 
room?'*  1  am  sitting  on  a  hall-table  as  I  muse  plaintively  on  these  things,  and 
gaze  up  the  stau-a  by  wliich  the  Hakeem  (great,  carroty- whiskered  cad  I) 
has  phased  into  the  Bucred  precincts  of  the  harem*  As  I  ga^e  up  the 
stair,  another  door  cfpens  into  the  hall  ,  a  scowling  face  peeps  through 
that  door,  and  looks  op  the  stair,  too.  Tis  Bedford,  who  has  slid  out  of 
his  pantry,  and  watches  the  doctor.  And  thou,  too,  my  poor  Bedford  1 
Oh  1  the  whole  world  throbs  ivith  vain  he[ut-]mngB,  and  tosses  and  heaves 
with  longing,  unfulfilled  desires !  All  night,  and  all  over  the  world, 
bitter  tears  are  dropping  as  regular  as  the  dew,  and  cruel  memories  are 
haunting  the  pillow.  Close  my  hot  eyes,  kind  Sleep  1  Bo  not  visit  it, 
dear  delusive  images  out  of  the  Past  1  Often  your  figure  shimmers  through 
my  dreams,  Glorvina.  Not  as  you  are  now,  the  stout  mother  of  many 
children — ^you  always  had  an  alarming  likeness  to  your  own  mother, 
Glorvina — but  as  ynu  were — slim,  black-haired,  blue-eyed — when  your 
carnation  lips  warbled  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  or  the  Ati/jcIb^  mnspa\ 
**  What  r*  I  say  then,  looking  up  the  stairi  **  am  1  absolutely  growing 
jealous  of  yon  apothecary  ? — O  fool  I"  And  at  this  juncture,  out  peers 
Bedford^s  face  from  the  pantry,  and  I  see  he  is  jealous  too.  I  tie  my  shoe 
as  I  sit  on  the  table ;  1  don^t  afiect  to  notice  Bedford  in  the  least  (who,  in 
iict,  pop*  his  own  head  back  again  as  soon  as  he  sees  mine).     I  take  my 
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wide-a^ake  from  the  peg,  set  it  on  one  side  my  head^  and  Blmt  i 
out  of  the  hall  dtxjr.  I  Htretch  over  Putney  lle^th,  and  my  spirit 
its  trauquilMty. 

I  sometimai  keep  a  little  journal  of  my  proceedings,  and  on  referri 
to  its  pages,  tlic  scene  rises  before  me  pretty  clearly  to  which  the  brief ^ 
notes  allude.  On  thi^  day  I  find  noted;  ^^  Friday^  Jttlv^  14. — B. 
cmiie  down  to-day,  Seema  to  require  a  great  deal  of  atttftdftnce  from  Dr. — 
How  between  dowagers  ajler  dinner"  "  B.,^^  I  need  not  remark,  is  Bessy, 
"  Dr,/'  of  course,  you  know.     **  Row  between  dowagers,"  means  a  battle 

royal  between  Mrs.  Bormington  and  Lady  Baker,  such  as  not  unirequentl/ , 

raged  under  the  kindly  Lovel^B  roof.  ^H 

Lady  Baker*B  gigantic  menial  Bulkeley  condescended  to  wait  at  tb^^ 
iiimily  dinner  at  Shrublanda^  when  perforce  he  had  to  put  himself  under 
Mr.  Bedford's  orders.     Bedibrd  would  gladly  have  dispensed  wjtli 
London  footman^  over  whose  calves,  he  said,  he  and  his  boy  were  alwaj 
tumbling  j  but  Lady  Baker's  dignity  would  not  allow  her  to  part  from  her 
own  man;  and  her  good-natured  son-in-law  allowed   her,  and   indeei- 
alnioat  aJl  other  persons,  to  have  their  own  way.     I  hnve  reason  to  fear 
BulkeJey'a  morals  were  loose.     Mrs.  Bonnington  hiid  a  special  horror 
him  J  his  helmviour  iu  the  village  public-houses  where  his  powder 
plush  were  for  ever  visible — his  freedom  of  behaviour  and  converaad^ 
bclbre  the  good  lady^a  nui-se  and  parlour-maida — provoked  her 
suspicion.     More  than  once,  she  whispered  to   me  her   loathing 
Hour-besprinkled  monster  ;  and,  as  miicji  oa  such  a  gentle  creature  could, 
she  showed  her  dislike  to  liim  by  her  behaviour.     The  flunkey's  eoleraa 
equanimity  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  such  feeble  indications  of  dis- 
pleasure.    From  III 8  fjowdered  height,  he  looked  down  upon  Mrs,  Boo- 
nington^  and  her  esteem  or  her  dislike  wa.^  beneath  Mm. 

Now  on  this  Friday  night  the  14tli,  Captain  Clarence  had  gone  to  pass 
the  day  in  town,  and  our  Bessy  made  her  appearance  again,  the  doctor*ii 
prescriptions  having,  I  suppo.^c,  agreed  with  her.     Mr.  Bnlkeley,  who  was 
handing  cotrcc  to  the  latlics,  chose  to  offer  none  to  MLsa  Prior,  and  I  w 
amused  when  I  saw  Bedford's  heel  acrtmcli  down  on  the  ilmikey's  rij 
foot,  as  he  pointed  towards  the  govemeas.     Tlie  oaths  which  Bulkeley 
to  devour  in  sUence  must  have  been  frightful     To  do  the  gallant  felloi 
justice,  I  think  he  would  have  died  rather  than  spejJi  before  company 
a  drawing-room.     He  limped  up  and  ofter ed  the  refreshment  to  tiic  yi 
lady,  who  !jowcd  and  declined  it. 

**  Frederick,"  Mrs.  Bonnington  begins,  when  the  coffee- ceremony  is 
over,   **now  the  i^rvants  are  gone,  I  must  soold  you  about  the  waste  at 
yonr  table,  my  dear.     What  was  the  need  of  opening  that  great  bottle  ot 
champagne  ?     Lady  Baker  only  tak(^  two  glasses.     Mr.  Batchelor  doeso*! 
touch  it.*'     (No,  thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington :  too  old  a  stager. 
**  Why  not  have  a  little  bottle  instead  uf  tliat  great,  large,  inunense  one 
Bedford  is  a  teetotider.     1  suppose  it  la  that  London  footman  who  lile9  tV^ 
"  My  dear  mother,  I  haven't  really  ascertained  his  taiites,^*  says  Loveh 
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"Then  why  not  telJ  Bedford  to  open  n  pint»  dear?''  pursiica  nianima. 

"  Ob,  BedJbrd— Bedford,  wc  must  not  mention  Jdm^  lln^.  Bonningtonr* 
cries  Lady  Baker.  **  Bedford  ii*  faultkins.  Bedford  lias  tlie  keys  of  every- 
thing, Bedford  is  not  to  be  controlled  in  any  tiling,  Bedford  is  to  be  at 
liberty  to  be  rude  to  mj  Bervant." 

**  Bedford  was  adniiralily  kind  in  hia  attendance  on  yotir  daughter, 
Lady  Baker,'*  says  Lovel,  hia  brow  darkening:  **aiid  «is  for  your  man, 
I  should  tMnk  he  was  big  enough  to  protect  himaell'  from  any  rudeness  of 
poor  Dick  I "  The  good  fellow  had  been  angry  for  one  moment,  at  the 
next  he  was  all  for  peace  and  conciliation. 

Lady  Baker  puts  on  her  Bupertine  air.  With  that  air  she  had  often 
awC' stricken  good,  limple  Mrs,  Bonn ing ton;  and  she  loved  to  use  it 
whenever  city  folks  or  hmnble  people  were  presejit.  You  see  she  thought 
herself  your  euperior  and  mine :  as  de  pur  le  monde  there  aie  many  artless 
La^ly  Baker  a  who  do.  **  JMy  dear  Frederick  I  '*  say  a  Lady  B.  then,  putting 
on  her  best  ftlayfair  manner,  **  excuse  me  for  saying,  but  yon  don't  know 
the- — the  class  of  servant  to  which  Bulkeley  belongs.  I  Lad  him  aa  a 
grc*at  favour  from  Lord  Toddleby's.  That- — that  clasa  of  servant  is  not 
generaOy  accustomed  to  go  out  single/^ 

"  Unless  they  are  two  beliind  a  carriage-perch  they  pine  away,  I 
sui^iose/^  remarks  Mr,  Lovel,  "  as  one  love-hird  does  without  his  mate,^* 

**  No  doubt — no  doubt/*  says  Lady  B.,  who  does  not  in  the  least 
under^itand  hira  ;  **  I  only  say  you  are  not  accustomed  here — ^in  this  kind 
of  establishment,  you  tmderstand— to  that  claiss  of ^* 

But  here  Mrs.  Bonnington  could  contain  her  wrath  no  more.  **  Lady 
Baker  I "  cries  tliat  injured  mother,  "  is  my  son's  establishment  not  good 
enough  for  any  powdered  wretch  in  England?  Is  the  house  of  a  British 
merchants ^* 

"  My  dear  creature — my  dear  creature  ! ''  interposes  her  ladyship, 
"  it  I*  the  house  of  a  British  merchant,  and  a  most  comfortable  house  too.'* 

"  YeS|  as  fjoufind  it,''  remarks  mamma, 

"  Yes,  as  1  find  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of  that  departed  angers 
children^  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  *'  (Latly  B,  here  indicates  the  Cwilian  etligy) — 
**  of  that  dear  seraph's  orpliruis,  Mrs.  Bonnington  I  You  cannot.  You 
luive  other  ilutics — other  children — a  husband,  whom  you  have  left  i*t 
home  ia  dehcate  health,  and  who ^^ 

"  Lady  Baker !  ^*  e-\claiiiis  Mrs,  Bonnington,  **  no  one  shall  say  I  don*t 
lake  care  of  my  dear  husband  I  '* 

"  My  dear  Lady  Baker ! — my  dear — dear  mother  I "  cries  Lovel,  eplon^^ 
and  whimpers  aside  to  me,  "  They  f5p»ar  in  tldn  way  every  night,  when 
we're  alone.    It's  too  bad,  ain't  it.  Batch?'* 

"  I  say  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bonnington,"  Bidter  blandly  rL*sumc3 
(she  has  hit  Mrs.  Bonningt'on  on  the  raw  place,  and  smilingly  jn'oceeds  to 
thong  again) :  *'  I  say  you  do  take  car^t  of  your  husband,  my  duar  cnut  ure, 
and  that  is  why  you  can't  attend  to  Frederick  I  And  an  he  ia  of  a  very 
easy  tamper, — except  soiuftimes  with  Us  poor  Ctciha's  mother, — he  allows 
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all  Mm  Indenneo  to  oBeat  him ;  all  hii  aetrants  to  ch^il  kim;  Belted  I 
be  rade  to  ererybodj ;  and  if  to  me,  wLj  not  to  my  wemm 
with  whom  Lord  Toddlebjr*«  groom  of  the  chambers  gave  me  the ' 
highest  charactar  ?  '* 

Mrs.  Bonnington  in  a  great  flurry  broke  in  by  saying  she  waa 
prised  to  hear  that  noblemen  Had  grooms  in  their  chambers:  and  aha 
thought  they  were  much  better  in  the  fttables :  and  when  they  dined  ^ 
Captain  Huff^  you  know,  Frederick,  his  man  alwap  brought  auch  a  dreads 

fill  amell  of  the  stable  in  with  him,  that Here  she  paused.     Baker^ 

eye  was  on  her ;  and  that  dowager  was  grinning  a  cruel  triumph. 

**  He  t — he  !  You  mistake,  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  1 "  saya  her  lady*^ 
flhip,    "  Your  poor  mother  mistakes,  my  dear  Frederick.    You  hare  lit 
in  a  quiet  and  most  respectable  sphere,  but  not,  you  undentand,  not^ 

**  Not  what,  pray,  Lady  Baker  ?  We  hare  lived  in  this  neighbourhi 
twenty  years  :  in  my  late  husband *3  time,  when  tve  bow  a  great  deal 
ccmpany^  and  thia  dear  Frederick  waa  a  boy  at  Westminster  SchooL 
we  hare  paid  for  everything  we  have  had  for  twenty  years ;  and  we  have 
not  owed  a  penny  to  any  trctdesinan.     And  we  may  not  have  h^dpowdtrtd 
footmen,  six  feet  high,  impertinent  beasta,  who  were  rude  to  all  the  mai< 
in  the  place.     Don't — I  mil  speak,  Frederick  I     But  servants  who 
11%  and  who  were  paid  their  wages ^  and  who — o — ho — ho — ho ! " 

Wipe  your  eyea,  dear  friends !  out  with  all  your  pocket -handkei 
1  protest  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  woman  in  distress.     Of  course  Fred  Lovi 
runs  to  console  his  dear  old  mother,  and  vows  Lady  Baker  meant  no  harm, 

"  Meant  harm  !  My  dear  Frederick,  what  harm  caji  I  mean  ?  I  on! 
said  your  poor  mother  did  not  seem  to  know  what  a  groom  of  the  chambei 
was  I     How  should  she  ?  *' 

"  Come — come,'*  says  Frederick^  **  enough  of  this !  Miss  Prior,  will  you 
be  so  kind  aa  to  give  us  a  little  music  ?  " 

Mifw  Prior  was  playing  Beethoven  at  ih^  {na&o,  vety  iolemnly  and 
finely,  when  our  Black  8heep  returned  to  this  quiet  fold,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  a  very  riotous  condition.  The  brilliancy  of  his  eye,  the  purple 
flush  on  his  nose,  the  unsteady  gait,  and  imcertain  tone  of  voice,  told 
tales  of  Captain  Clarence,  who  stumbled  over  more  than  one  chair  before 
he  fbtmd  a  seat  ncju*  me, 

*^  Quite  right,  old  boy,^*  say  a  he,  winking  at  me.  **  Cut  agai&— 
dooahid  good  felloah.  Better  than  being  along  vrith  you  shtoopid^old- 
fogish,"  And  he  began  to  warble  wild  **  Fol-de-rol-lolls  '*  in  an 
accompaniment  to  the  music. 

"  By  heavens,  this  is  too  bad  !  "  growls  LoveL     "  Lady  Baker, 
your  big  man  carry  your  son  to  bed.     Thank  you,  Miss  Prior  I  '* 

At  a  final  yell,  which  the  unlucky  young  scapegrace  gave,  Elizabeth 
stopped,  and  rose  from  the  piano,  looking  very  pale.  She  made  her 
curtsey,  and  was  departing  when  the  wreti:hed  young  captain  sprang  up, 
lo<:»ked  at  her,  and  sank  back  on  the  sofa  with  another  wild  hiugh.  Bea^ 
fled  away  Beared,  and  white  as  a  sheet- 
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"  Take  the  driJtk  to  bed  I "  roars  the  iinaster  of  the  house,  in  greiit 
wrath.  And  scapegrace  waa  conducted  to  hk  apartment,  whither  he  went 
laughing  wildly,  and  calling  out,  "  Come  on,  old  sh-ah-fihiigarbaker  !  " 

The  morning  after  this  fine  exhibition,  Captain  Claj'CJice  Baker*fl 
mamnia  announced  to  uh  that  her  poor  dear  suffering  boy  was  too  ill  to 
come  to  breakfast,  and  I  believe  he  prescnbed  for  himaelf  devilled  drum- 
stick and  Boda-water,  of  which  he  partook  in  his  bedroom.  Lovely 
dam  angiy,  was  violently  wrath  with  his  brother-in-law ;  and,  almoKt 
always  polite,  was  at  breakfast  scarcely  civil  to  Lady  Baker,  I  am  bound 
•to  Bay  that  female  abused  her  position*  She  appealed  to  Cecilia's  picture 
a  great  deal  too  much  during  the  course  of  breakfast.  She  hinted,  she 
sighed,  she  waggled  her  head  at  me.,  and  epoke  about  "that  angel  **  in 
the  most  tragic  manner.  Angel  is  all  very  well :  but  your  angel  brought 
in  a  tout  propos  ;  your  departed  blessing  called  out  of  her  grave  ever  90 
'loany  timea  a  day ;  when  grandmamma  wants  to  carry  a  point  of  her 
own  ;  when  the  children  are  naughty,  or  noisy ;  when  papa  betrays  a 
flickering  inclination  to  dine  at  his  club,  or  to  bring  home  a  bachelor 
friend  or  two  to  Shrublands; — I  say  your  angel  always  dragged  in  by 
the  wings  into  the  conversation  loses  her  clFect.  No  man's  heart  put  on 
wider  crape  tlian  LoveFs  at  Cecilia^s  loss,  Oonaidering  the  circumstances, 
his  grief  was  most  creditable  to  him:  but  at  breakfast,  at  lunch,  about 
Bidkeley  the  footman,  about  tlie  barouche  or  the  phaeton,  or  any  trum- 
pery domestic  perplexity,  to  Imvc  a  Dins  intersU  waa  too  much.  And  I 
observed ,  with  some  inward  satisfaction,  that  when  Baker  uttered  her 
pompous  funereal  phrases,  rolled  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  appealed 
to  that  quarter,  the  chOdren  ate  their  jam  and  quarrelled  and  kicked 
tlieir  little  shins  under  the  table,  Lovel  read  his  paper  and  looked  at 
his  watch  to  see  if  it  waa  omnibus  time ;  and  Besey  made  the  tea,  quite 
nndisturfoed  by  the  old  lady's  tragical  prattle. 

When  Baker  described  her  son's  fearful  cough  and  dreadfully  feverish 

ite,  I  said,  **  Surely,  Lady  Baker,  Mr.  Drencher  had  better  be  sent  for;" 

and  I  suppose  I  uttered  the  disgusting  dLssyllable  Drencher  with  a  fine 

sarcastic  accent ;  for  once,  just  once,  Beiisy's  grey  eyes  rose  through  tlie 

les  and  met  mine  with  a  glance  of  unutterable  sadness,  then  calmly 

ftettlcd  down  on  to  the  slop-basin  again,   or  the  urn  in  which  her  pale 

features,  of  course,  were  odiously  distorted. 

**  You  will  not  bring  anybody  borne  to  dinner,  Frederick,  in  mj  poor 
'  ^K>y'B  state  ?  '*  asks  Lady  B. 

**  He  may  stay  in  his  bedroom,  T  suppose  ?  **  replies  Lovel. 

'*  He  is  Cecilia's  brother,  Frederick  !  ^'  cries  the  lady. 

"  Conf "     Lovel  was  beginning.     What  was  he  about  to  say  ? 

**  If  you  are  going  to  confound  your  angel  in  heaven,  I  have  notldng 
to  say,  sir  I "  crie«  the  mother  of  Clarence. 

^^  Parhlen^  madame !^^  cried  Lovel,  in  French;  "  if  he  were  not  my 
wife*s  brother,  do  you  think  I  would  let  him  stay  here?** 

"  FarJtf  Franr^h  ?  Oui,  oui^  ouir^  cries  Pop.  **  I  know  what  Pa  means  1  '* 
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*'  And  RO  do  /  know.    And  I  slmli  lend  uncle  Clarence  some  IwE 
wliicli  Mr,  Bonnington  gave  me,  and ^* 


"  Hold  yonr  tongue  all  1 "  shouts  Level,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot< 

"  You  will,  perliaps,  have  the  great  kindness  to  allow  rae  tlie  use  of 
your  cmriage — or,  at  least,  to  wait  here  until  my  poor  suffering  boy  caski 
he  moved,  Mr,  Lovel  ?''  says  Lady  B.,  ^vith  the  airs  of  a  martyr, 

Lovel  rang  the  belL  **  The  carriage  for  Lady  Baker^ — at  her  ladyship'ii 
hour,  Bedford  :  and  the  cart  for  her  luggage.  Her  ladyship  and  Captam* 
Baker  arc  going  away," 

"I  have  lost  one  child,  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  some  people  seem  to  Ibrget. 
I  am  not  going  to  murder  another  1  I  will  not  leave  tliis  house,  sir, 
vntess  yau  diive  me  from  it  hif  force,  until  the  medical  man  has  seen  my 
boy  1 "  And  here  she  and  *torrow  sat  down  again*  She  was  always  giving^ 
warning.  She  was  always  fitting  the  halter  and  traversing  the  cart,  waa 
Lady  B.,  but  slie  for  ever  declined  to  drop  the  handkerchief  and  Ijave  lite 
bufdness  over.  I  saw  by  a  little  ehrog  in  Bessy's  shoulders,  wliat  llie 
governess's  views  were  of  the  matter :  and,  in  a  word,  Lady  B*  uo  more 
went  away  on  this  day,  than  slie  had  done  on  forty  pre%'ious  days  when 
Bhe  announced  her  intention  of  going.  She  would  accept  beneiita,  yoi 
see,  but  then  she  insulted  her  benefactoi-s,  and  so  squared  accounts. 

That  great  healthy,  florid,  scarlet* whiskered,  medical  wretch  came  si 
about  twelve,  fnaw  ^Ir.  Baker  and  prescribed  for  him  r  and  of  course  he^ 
must  have  a  lew  worda  witli  Miss  Prior,  and  inquire  int<:»  the  state  of  hef 
health,     JtLst  as  on  tlie  previous  occasion,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall| 
when  Drencher  went  upstairs  ]  Bcdlbrd  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  hi 
pantr}*-door :  I  burst  into  a  yeU  of  laughter  when  I  saw  Dick's  livid 
the  flight  somehow  suited  my  Sc'ivage  soul. 

No  sooner  was  Medicus  gone,  when  Bessy,  grave  and  pale,  in  bonni 
and   Bpectaclcs,    carae   sliding   do'^vnstairs,      I   do   not   mean   down  thi 
banister,  which  was  Pop's   favourite  method   of  descent,  but  tlira,  tall,! 
noiseless,  in  a  nunlike  calm,  she  swept  down  the  steps.     Of  course,  I 
followed  her.     And  there  wa.H  Master  Bedford's  nose  peeping  tlu*ough  tl»C< 
pantry-door  at  us,  as  we  went  out  wi^h  the  children,    Pray^  what  business 
his  was  it  to  be  always  watching  anybody  who  walked  with  Miss  Prior? 

*'  So,  Bessy,''  I  siiid,  "  what  report  does  Mr, — ^hcm  I — Mr.  Drencher 
— give  of  the  interesting  invalid  ? " 

^*  Oh,  the  most  horrid  !  He  says  that  Captain  Baker  has  several  times 
had  a  dreadtul  disease  brought  on  by  drinking,  and  that  he  is  mad  whea 
he  has  it,  lie  has  delusions,  sees  demons,  wlieu  he  is  in  this  state — wants 
to  be  watched." 

**  Drencher  tells  you  ever}i:hing," 

She  says  meekly :  "  He  attend??  us  when  we  are  ill," 

I  remark,  with  fine  irony  ;  *^  He  attends  the  whole  family :  he  is 
always  coming  to  Shrub  lands !  " 

"  He  comes  very  oiten,"  Miss  Prior  says,  gravely. 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Bessy,"  1  cry,  madly  cutting  off  two  or 
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tbree  heads  of  yellow  broom  with  my  stick — '*  do  yoti  mean  to  say  a  fellow 
like  that,  who  drops  hia-  A'a  about  the  roonij  is  a  welcome  visitor  ?  " 

"  1  ahoiild  be  very  ungrateful  if  he  were  not  welcome,  Mr,  Batchelor/ 
says  Miss  Prior.  **  And  call  me  by  my  «iimame|  please — aiid  he  has  takei 
care  of  all  my  family— and^ " 

"  And  of  course,  of  course,  of  course,  Miss  Prior  I  **  say  I,  brutally  ; 
"  and  this  is  tlie  way  the  world  wags ;  and  this  is  the  way  we  are  ill,  and 
are  cured ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  doctor  that  cures  us  I  *' 

She  nods  her  grave  head,  **You  used  to  be  kinder  to  me  once, 
Mr.  Batchtlor,  in  old  diiys— in  yoiir^ — in  my  time  of  trouble  I  Yes,  my 
dear,  that  is  a  beautifvd  bit  of  broom  J  Ob,  what  a  fine  butterfly  I  '* 
(Cecilia  scours  the  plain  after  the  butterfly.)  **  You  used  to  be  kinder  to 
me  once — when  we  were  botli  unliappy." 

"  I  was  imhappy,"  I  say,  "  but  I  survived,  I  was  ill,  but  I  am  now 
pretty  well,  thank  you.  I  was  jilted  by  a  false,  heartless  woman.  Do 
you  suppose  there  are  no  other  heart! eaa  women  in  the  world?"  And  I 
am  confident,  if  Bessy's  breast  had  not  been  steel,  the  daggers  which 
darted  out  from  my  eyes  would  have  bored  frightful  stabs  in  it. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  me  so  sadly  that  my  eye- 
daggers  tumbled  down  to  the  ground  at  once ;  for  you  see,  though  I  am  a 
jealous  Turk,  I  am  a  very  easily  appeased  jealoua  Turk;  and  if  I  had 
been  Bluebeard,  and  my  wife,  just  as  I  was  going  to  decapitate  her,  had 
lifted  up  her  head  from  the  block  and  cried  a  little^  I  should  have  dropped 
my  scimitar,  and  said,  **  Come,  come,  Fatima,  never  ntind  for  the  present 
about  that  key  and  closet  business,  and  I'll  chop  your  head  off  some  other 
morning."  1  say,  Bessy  dinarmed  me.  Pooh  1  I  say.  Women  ivill  make 
a  fool  of  me  to  the  end.  Ah  I  ye  gracious  Ftttea !  Cut  my  thread  of  life  ere 
it  grow  too  long.  Suppose  I  were  to  live  till  severity,  and  some  little 
wretch  of  a  woman  wers  to  set  her  cap  at  me  ?  She  would  catch  rae— I 
know  she  would.  All  the  males  of  our  iamily  have  been  spoony  and  soft, 
to  a  degree  perfectly  ludicrous  and  doi^picable  to  contemplate  -^—  Well, 
Bessy  Prior,  putting  a  hitnd  out,  looked  at  me,  and  said, — 

"  You  aie  the  oldest  aud  best  Iriend  I  have  ever  luid,  Mi\  Batclielor — 
the  only  fiiend." 

"Am  I,  Elizabeth  ?  "  1  gasp,  with  a  be  at  Log  lieart. 

**  Cissy  is  running  back  with  a  butterfly."  (Our  hands  imlock.)  '^  Don't 
fcm  see  the  di£iculties  of  mj  position  ?  Bon^t  you  know  that  Iftdies  arc 
oflcn  jealous  of  governesses ;  and  that  unless — unless  they  imagined  I 
was — I  was  favourable  to  Jilr.  Drencher,  who  is  very  good  and  Hnd^ — the 
ladies  at  Shrublands  might  not  like  my  remaining  alone  in  thu  house  with 
— ^ith — you  understand  ?  "  A  moment  tlio  eyes  look  over  the  spectacles : 
at  the  next,  the  meek  bonnet  bo^^s  down  towards  the  ground. 

I  wonder  did  she  heai-  the  bump — bumping  of  my  heart  ?  0  heart  1 
— 0  wounded  heart !  did  I  ever  think  tliou  wouldi^t  bumji — bump  Again  ? 
**  Egl — Egl — izabeth,^'  I  say,  clinking  with  emotion,  *^  do,  do,  do  you— 
tc — tell  rac^ — you  don*t — don't — don't — lo — love  that  apothecary  ?  " 
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She  shrap  her  slioulder — her  charming  shoulder, 

"  And  ifj'M  liotly  continue,  *'  if  a  gentleman — if  a  man  of  iimtiu)e  i 
certainly,  but  who  has  a  kind  heart  aiid  four  hundred  ft-year  of  his  on 
were  to  gay  to  you,  '  EUzabetli  1  will  you  bid  the  flowers  of  a  blighted  1 
to  bloom  again  ? — Ehzabcth  I  will  you  soothe  a  wounded  heart  ?  '  "'^— 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Batehelor  t "  she  mghed,  and  then  added  quickly,  "  Please, 
don*t  tiike  my  hand.     Here's  Pop.'* 

And  that  dear  child  (blees  him!)  came  up  at  the  moment^  ^^jo^ 
"Oh,  Misa  Prior  !  look  here  I   IVe  got  mich  a  jolly  big  toadstool  I  *' 
next  came  Ci&sy,  with  a  confoimded  butterfly.     O  Richard  tlie 
HaTen't  you  been  maligned  because  you  Hmothered  two  Httle  nuiaaacaB  i 
a  Tower?    What  is  to  prove  to  me  tliat  you  did  not  servo  the  little  bruK 
nght,  and  that  you  weren't  a  most  humane  man  ?     Darling  Giasy  ' 
up,  then,  in  her  dear,  charming  way,  saya, "  You  ^an*t  take  Mr.  Batohdo 
hand,  you  ehall  take  m^  hand ! "     And  ihe  toesea  up  her  little  hea^  i 
walks  witli  the  instmctreaa  of  her  youth. 

**  Ces  enfanB  ne  comprenfitnt  ffuere  h  Francmi^^   eaya  Min 
Bp*?aking  vffry  rapidly. 

"  Aprhs  !onc)t4f^^  I  whisper.     The  fact  is,  1  was  so  agitated,  I  ha 
knew  what  the  French  for   lunch   waa.      And   then   our   conYersatio 
chopped  :  and  the  beating  of  my  o^vn  heart  was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Lunch  came.     I  couldn't  eat  a  bit :  I  ihould  have  choked.     Beisy  i 
{jlenty,  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer.     It  was  her  dinner,  to  be  sure.    Yoa 
Blaeksheep  did  not  appear.     We  did  not  misa  him.     When  Lady  Baker 
began  to  toll  her  story  of  George  IV.  at  81ane  Castle,  I  went  into  my 
own  room.     I  took  a  book.     Books  7     Psha  I     I  went  into  the  garden. 

I  took  out  a  cigar.     But  no,  I  would  not  smoke  it.     Pcrhapa  she 

many  people  don't  like  smoking, 

I  went  into  the  garden.  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud.**  I  sate  1 
a  large  lilac  bush.  I  waited.  Perhaps,  she  would  come.  The  i 
room  windows  were  wide  open  on  to  the  lawn.  Will  she  never  oome 
All  I  what  is  that  tall  form  advancing  ?  gliding — gliding  into  the  chiimlK 
like  a  beauteoUB  ghost  ?  Who  most  does  like  an  angel  show,  yoai  may 
sure  *tifl  she.  She  comes  up  to  the  glmss.  She  lays  her  spectaclea  down  on 
the  mantel- piece.  She  puts  a  slim  white  hand  over  her  aubuni  hmr  and 
looks  into  the  mirror.     Eliz:abeth,  Elizabeth  I  I  come  1 

As  I  came  up,  I  saw  a  horrid  little  grinning^  debauched  face  surf* 
over  the  back  of  a  great  arm-chair  and  look  towards  Elizabeth.     It  wai 
Captain  Blacksheep,  of  course.     He  Laid  his  elbows  over  the  chair.     He 
looked  keenly  and  with  a  diabolical  Bmilc  at  the  unconscious  giH;  aJl^^M 
just  as  I  reached  the  window,  he  cried  out,  ^^  Betsr/  Belleiideny  fry  Jot^/'*^B 


Elizabeth  turned   round,   gave  a  little   cry, 
happened  I  shall  lell  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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rtere  is  one  infirmity  or  defect  of  those  five  senses  with  which  we 
are  most  of  us  blest,  which  more  tlwm  any  other  attracte  sympathy  and 
claims  compassioiiute  consideration,  it  ia  blindnci^s — an  inability  to  know 
what  is  beautiful  in  form  or  in  colour,  to  appreciate  light,  or  to  recognize 
and  comprehend  the  varying  features  of  otir  fellow -men — a  perpetual  dark^ 
neas  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  liglit — ^a  total  exclusion  from  the  readiest, 
plemantest,  tind  most  available  means  of  acquiring  idean. 

And  yet  who  would  suppose  that  there  exists,  and  is  tolerably  common, 
a  partial  hlindnefis,  which  has  Imrdly  been  described  as  a  defect  for  more 
than  half  a  centiuy,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said  even  now  that  most  of 
those  who  suffer  from  it  are  not  only  themiaelves  ignorant  of  the  factj  liut 
that  tliosc  about  them  can  hardly  he  induced  to  believe  it.  The  unhappy 
victinas  of  this  partial  blindness  (which  is  real  and  physical^  not  moral)  lure 
at  great  pains  in  learning  what  to  tliem  are  minute  distinctions  of  tint, 
although  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they  are  ilifferences  of  colour  of  the  moit 
marked  kind,  and,  after  all,  they  only  obtain  tlie  credit  of  unusual  stupidity 
or  careless  inattention  in  reward  for  their  exertions  and  in  sympathy 
for  their  visual  defect  We  allude  to  a  peculiarity  of  vision  which  first 
attracted  notice  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  propoimder  of  tlie  atomic 
tlieory  in  chemistry,  tlie  lat*  Dr.  Dalton,  d  Manchaster,  who  on  endea- 
vouring to  find  some  object  to  compare  in  colour  with  Ids  scarlet  robe  of 
doctor  of  laws,  when  at  Cambridge,  could  Mt  on  nothing  which  better 
agreed  with  it  tlian  the  foliage  of  the  adjacent  trees,  and  who  to  matdi  his 
drub  coat^ — -for  our  learn od  doctor  was  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends — might 
passibly  have  selected  crimson  continuations  as  the  quietest  and  nearest 
match  the  pattern-book  of  hifl  tailor  exhibited. 

An  explanation  of  this  curious  defect  will  be  worth  hetening  to,  the 
more  so  as  one  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers^  Sir  John  Herschel,  has 
rf»cently  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  directing  attention  at  tlie  same 
time  to  otlior  little  known  but  not  imimportant  phenomena  of  colour,  which 
licar  upon  and  help  to  explain  it. 

It  i»  known  that  white  hghl  consiate  of  the  admixture  of  coloured 
mys  in  certain  proportions,  and  that  the  beautiful  priKmatic  colours  seen  in 
the  rainbow  are  prtnluced  by  tlie  different  degree  in  which  the  various  rays 
of  colour  are  bent  when  passing  from  one  tinnsparent  substance  into  another 
of  different  density.  Thus,  when  a  small  group  of  coloitr-rays,  forming  a 
single  pencil  or  beam  of  white  sunlight,  passes  into  and  dirough  the  atmo- 
sphere diiriDg  a  partial  shower,  and  ikOs  on  a  drop  of  raini  it  is  first  Ix'nt 
aside  on  entering  the  drop,  tiien  reflected  irom  the  inside  euriace  at  the 
back  of  the  drop,  and  ultimately  emerges  in  an  opposite  direction  to  its 
cnigbal  one-  Buring  llieae  changes,  however,  although  all  the  colour- 
wys  fonning  the  wliite  pencil  have  lieen  bent,  each  lias  been  bent  at  a 
diflVrenI  anglc^tho  red  most^  and  the  blue  least.     When  therefore  they 
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come  out  of  tlie  drop,  the  red  rajs  arc  quite  fiepurated  frooi  tlie  bloet  ami 
niien  tlie  beam  readies  its  destinatiofi,  the  various  ooloim  cntrr  tlus  ep 
sepnratdljf  ibnning  a  line  of  TanomBljr  coloured  liglit,  tlie  u|^t«9-  poTi  ned 
nnd  the  lower  part  blue,  inntftfid  of  a  mere  point  of  while  light,  as  the  mj 
would  hare  appeared  if  seen  before  it  entered  the  dn>p«  The  eye  natttfilly 
refezB  each  part  of  the  my  to  the  -plnoe  from  whence  it  appeore  to  eooie, 
and  thuA,  with  a  number  of  drops  fidling  and  the  son  not  ob6ciired«  a  nam- 
bow  is  seen,  which  represents  part  of  a  number  of  conccnttic  carcolar  liasft 
of  colour,  the  outermost  of  which  is  red,  the  innermost  ▼ioiel,  and  the  inter- 
mediate onea  we  re^ecdTelj  name  orange,  yeUow,  gi^Qciit  blue,  and  ini 

It  has  also  been  found  by  careful  experiment,  that  these  sae  not 
pure  coloura,  most  of  them  being  mixtures  of  some  few  that  are 
primitive  and  pure,  imd  necawiriJy  belong  to  sdar  light.  It  is  these 
in  due  proportion  which  make  up  ordinary  white  light,  which  is  the  ctdj 
kind  Been  when  the  sun's  rays  have  not  undergone  this  sort  of  deoompod* 
tion  or  sepfimtion  into  elements*  The  actual  primitive  colours  sre  geMnllj 
supposed  to  be  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  much  theoretical  as  well  aa  prac- 
tical discussion  ha^  arisen  aa  to  how  these  nKjuire  to  be  mixed,  what 
proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  tlicir  power  of  impreGaing  the  hunum 
eye,  and  many  other  matters  for  which  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Field, 
Owen  Jones,  and  others,  who  have  studied  tlie  subject  and  applied  it. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  tbund  convenient  to  remember,  or  rather 
QflBOme,  that  three  parts  of  red,  five  parts  of  yellow,  and  eight  parts  of 
&)rm  together  white^  and,  therefore,  that  the  pencil  of  white  light  co&l 
three  rays  of  red»  five  of  yellt»w,  and  eight  of  blue.     To  produce  the 
prismatic  coIoutb,  we  must  mix  red  Avith  a  little  yellow  to  form 
yellow  with  some  blue  to  form  green;  much  blue  with  a  little  red  to  fiwia 
indigo,  and  a  little  blue  with  some  reil  to  foi-m  violet.     In  perfo: 
experiments;  on  colour  it  is  convenient,  instead  of  a  drop  of  water, 
substitute  a  prisiii  of  glass  in  decomposing  the  rays  of  light.    We  majr  tl 
produce  at  will  a  CA>nvenient  image,  called  a  prisinaiic  spectrum^  wlu< 
when  thrown  on  a  wall,  Ih  a  brood  band  of  coloured  lights,  having  all 
tints  of  the  rainbow  in  the  same  order.     Looking  at  this  image,  the  rcfd 
at  tlie  top  and  the  violet  at  the  bottom^  and  it  may  be  aidced,  How  does 
red  get  amongst  the  blue  to  form  violet,  if  the  red  rays  are  bent  up  to 
top  of  die  spectrum?     Tlie  answer  is,   that  a  quantity  of  white  light 
decomposed,  imd  a  jmrt  of  all  the  colour  rays,  reach  all  parts  of  the 
however  carefidly  it  is  sheltered,  but  tliat  so  many  more  red  rays  get  to 
top,  BO  many  more  of  the  yellow  to  the  middJe,  and  so  many  more  bltie 
where  that  colour  appenrs  most  briOJant,  that  these  are  seen  nearly  pui 
whilst  where  the  red  and  yellow  or  yellow  and  blue  mix  ihey  prodi 
dLstinct  kinds  of  colotU",  and  where  the  blue  at  the  bottom  is  iliint, 
some  of  lliose  red  rays  lidl  that  do  not  reach  the  rod  piut  of  the  sped 
the  violet  is  produced,     Iti  ixjiut  of  livct^  therelbre,  all  the  colours  of 
Bpectrum,  as  seen,  are  mixtui-es  of  piu-e  colour  with  white  light,  while 
but  red  arc  mixtures  of  otlicr  pure  colours  witli  eome  red  and  some  yeU< 
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SB  treU  as  wliit<?.  Primitive  and  pure  colours^  tliereforc,  are  not  ol)UiimiLl 
in  the  ftpcctrum,  .iiid  a  question  him  arisen  as  to  which  rcnlly  doservu  to 
be  coUGd  pure,  Dr.  Young  upholding  green  against  jellow,  and  even 
regarding  violet  as  primitive,  and  bhie  a  mixed  colour.  A  consideratitm 
of  the  resulti?  of  tliis  theory  would  lead  ns  farther  than  is  nect^jssaiy  for  tlio 
purpose  we  have  now  in  view. 

We  also  find  philosophers  uow-a^days  calmly  discuB«ing  a  question 
wliich  most  people  considered  settled  very  long  ago,  namely,  whetlier  blue 
imtl  yellow  togetlicr  really  make  green. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  the  artist  to  lift  up  hia  eyes  with  astonishment  at  any 
one  behig  so  insane  as  to  question  so  generally  admitted  a  statement.  In 
vain  does  he  point  to  his  pictures,  in  wliich  lus  greens  have  been  actixaliy 
BO  produced.  The  strict  pfliotologist  at  once  puts  him  down,  by  informing 
bun  tliat  he  knows  little  or  notJiing  of  the  real  state  of  the  ca*^e:  his  (the 
artistes)  coloim*  are  netjatwe^  or  hues  of  more  or  less  complete  darkness ; 
whereas  In  nature,  the  colour  question  is  to  be  decide^l  by  positive  coIouib, 
or  hues  in  which  all  the  light  used  is  of  one  kind.  The  meaning  of  this 
"will  be  best  understor»d  by  an  e:s:amp!e  ;  When  a  ray  of  white  light  lalls  on 
a  green  leaf,  part  of  the  ray  h  alxsorbcd  and  part  reflected,  and  tlie  object 
is  therefore  only  seen  with  the  part  tliat  is  reilected.  That  whicli  ia 
absorbed  consists  of  some  of  each  of  the  colom^  ra)*Sj  and  the  resulting 
refloctal  light  is  nothing  more  thrm  a  mixture  of  what  remains  after  this 
partial  absorption.  The  green  we  see  coiifiiats  of  the  original  white  light 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  rays.  It  is  not  a  pure  and  absolute  green, 
but  only  a  res^idxial  group  of  coloured  rays,  and  thiw  in  bo  far  the  gi-c^n 
colour  is  ncf^ative^  or  consists  ol'  rays  not  alisorbed.  It  is  therefore  ^rf/rr^ 
darhiC'^s,  and  not  absolute  light.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ray  of 
white  light  is  pfussed  through  a  tnmf^parent  medium  (f.  g.  some  chemical 
Bait)  which  has  the  property  of  entirely  absorbing  all  but  one  or  more  of 
ihc  colour  ray.^,  and  no  part  of  the  remainder,  then  all  the  light  that 
ptiHses  through  this  medium  13  of  the  one  colour,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
s^eral  colours  that  pa,'«; :  and  if  such  hght  is  tluown  ou  a  white  ground, 
the  reflected  coloiu*  will  be  positive ^  and  not  negative,  and  is  far  piu'er  as 
well  a«  brighter  than  the  coloiu*  obtained  in  the  other  way,  It  luts  been 
found  by  actmd  experiment,  that  when  positive  blue,  thus  obtained,  is 
thrown  on  positive  yellow,  the  resulting  reflected  colour  bears  no  reseiii- 
blancc  to  green.  Sir  John  Ilerschcl  considers,  that  whether  green  is  a 
primitive  coloitr — in  other  words,  whether  we  really  have  three  or  four 
primitive  colours- — remains  yet  an  open  question. 

It  waji  necessary  to  ex];>Iain  these  matters  about  colour  before  directly 
referring  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  namely,  blindness  to  certain  colour 
T^yn,  It  should  also  be  clearly  understoc»d  that  the  persons  subject  to  this 
pccidiar  condition  of  vision  have  not  necessarily  any  mechanical  or  optical 
defect  in  the  eye  fts  an  optica!  instrument,  which  may  he  t^trong  or  wc  ak, 
long-sighted  or  short-sighted,  qtiite  indein^-ndently  of  it  CtJuur  blindueas 
does  not  ia  any  way  interfere  with  the  ordmaiy  requirements  of  viidon, 
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Dor  ia  there  tlie  smallest  rea^n  to  imagine  tlmt  it  can  get  worse  by  m 
or  admit  of  luiy  im pavement  by  education  or  treatment. 

Assuming  that  persona  of  ordinary  viaion  see  tliree  simple  ooloi2TS^  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  iuid  that  all  the  rest  of  the  colours  are  mixtures  of  th( 
with  each  other  and  with  white  light,  lot  iia  tiy  to  picture  to  oi; 
what  must  be  the  \'isuai  condition  of  a  person  who  is  unable  to  re< 
eertabi   raya;  and  as  it  appears  that  tliere  u  but  one  kind  of  csol 
blindness  known,  we  will  assume  that  the  person  h  unable  to  recognise 
I  how  rays  of  white  light  which  consist  of  pure  red  and  nothing  else.    la 
other  words,  let  us  investigate  the  sensations  of  a  person  blind  eo  far  only 
aa  pure  red  is  concerned. 

All  visible  objects  either  reflect  the  same  kind  of  light  as  ihsLt  which 
Mb  on  them,  absorbing  put  and  reflectiiig  the  real,  or  else  they  aheorh 
more  of  some  coloiir  rayB  than  others,  and  reflect  only  a  negative  tint, 
made  up  uf  a  nnxturc  of  all  the  coloiir-raya  not  absorbed.  To  a  colour- 
blind person,  the  mixed  light,  as  it  proceeds  £rom  l^e  sun,  is  probably 
\?hite,  aa  seen  by  tiiose  having  perfect  vision;  for,  as  we  have  exphuoed 
already,  positive  blue  and  yellow  (the  oolour  rays  when  red  is  excluded) 
do  not  make  green,  and  the  absence  of  die  red  ray  is  likely  to  produce 
Qoly  a  slight  darkening  efiect.  So  farj  then^  there  is  no  di^erence.  fiut 
how  must  it  be  with  regard  to  oolour. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  in  witli^H 
dfikwing  the  red  rays  &om  tlie  sj^ectnmi,  we  aflect  all  tlie  colours^  Tja^H 
orange  is  no  longer  red  and  yellow,  but  darkened  yellow ;  the  yellow  ii 
purer,  tlie  green  is  quite  distinct,  the  blue  purer,  and  the  indigo  and  violet 
no  longer  red  and  blue,  but  blue  mingled  with  more  or  less  of  darknei%  ih» 
violet  being  the  darkest,  as  containing  lea.st  blue  in  proportiooi  to  red,  whilfi 
tlie  red  part  itselt^  though  not  seen  as  a  coloiu*,  is  not  absolutely  black, 
inasmuch  as  itd  part,  of  the  spectrum  is  iiiintly  coloured  with  the  few  mixed 
rays  of  blue  and  yellow  and  white  that  escape  irom  their  proper  place-  The 
red  then  ought  to  be  seen  as  a  gray  neutral  tint,  the  orange  a  dingy  yelloW| 
the  indigo  a  dirty  indigo,  and  the  violet  a  sickly,  disagreeable  tint  of  pale 
blue,  dai-kened  considerably  witli  black  and  gray. 

Next  let  us  take  tlie  case  of  an  intelligent  person  affected  with  coloi 
blindness,  but  who  is  not  yet  awrje  of  the  fact.     lie  has  been  taught 
childhood  that  certain  shades,  some  darker  and  some  l)righter,  but  all 
neutral  tint,  iind  not  really  presenting  to  him  colour  at  all,  are  to  be  calletl 
by  various  names— scarlet,  crimson,  |>ale  red,  dark  red^  bright  red,  darj 
green,  dark  ptirple,  brown,  and  other*.     With  all  these  he  can  only 
date  an  idea  of  gray ;  nor  can  he  jxjsaibly  know  that  any  one  else 
more  than  he  does.     Having  been  taught  tlie  names  they  are  called 
he  rememliers  the  names,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  thus 
muster.     Thexe  is  a  real  difTerence  of  tint,  because  each  of  these  oolo; 
consists  of  more  or  less  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  mixed  with  the  red ; 
our  friend  is  enabled  to  recognize  and  name  them,  more  or  less  coi 
acoording  to  his  acuteneaa  of  perceptioii  and  accuracy  of  memoij. 
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If  we  ii(*?ire  to  cxporiraetit  on  sneh  a  person,  we  must  a^  no  tiatnt.'tt 
wliat4"ver,  but  simply  jikicc  befijro  him  a  Dumber  of  eiiHilur  Gbjectji  dif- 
lerendjr  cjoloured.  Talting,  for  example,  Bkeins  of  coloured  wools,  let  us 
select  a  complete  series  of  »hadeii  of  tint,  from  red,  through  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  to  violet,  and  retjuest  him  to  arrange  them  n»  well  as  he  is  able^ 
placing  the  darkest  sliades  lirstj  and  putting  those  tints  together  that  are 
most  like  each  other.  It  in  curions  then  to  watcli  tlic  progress  of  the 
arrangement.  In  a  case  lately  trieil  by  the  vrriter  of  this  article,  the 
colour-blind  poi-won  first  threw  a^ide  at  once  a  pirticular  shade  of  pale 
green  as  undoubted  white,  and  then  sevend  dark  blues,  dark  reds,  dark 
greeoBi  and  browns,  were  put  together  as  blaek.  The  yellows  and  piu^ 
blu€s  were  placed  correctly,  m  far  as  name  waa  concerned,  by  arranging 
several  ghadoH  in  order  of  brightness — but  the  order  was  very  ditltirent 
fit>ni  that  which  another  prrsjtin  woidd  have  aeleoted.  The  greens  were 
grouped,  some  with  yellows,  and  some  with  blue*. 

The  ooloura  in  this  experiment  were  all  negative  and  impure^  but  we 
may  also  obtain  something  like  the  same  result  with  positive  colour,  trans- 
mitted by  the  aid  of  polarized  light  through  plates  of  mica.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  di^scrilied  by  Sir  J.  Hereehelj  the  only  colours  seen  were  blue  and 
yellow,  while  pile  pinka  and  greem*  were  r^arded  jab  cloudy  white,  linu 
pink  as  very  pde  bine,  and  crimson  as  blue;  white  red,  ruddy  pink,  and 
brick  red  were  all  yellows,  and  fine  pink  blue,  with  unich  yellow*  Dark 
■hades  of  rod,  blue,  ur  brown,  were  considered  an  merely  dark,  no  colom^ 
being  recognized. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Diilton's  own  peculiarity  of  viaioii  by  himself,  offers 
oonsideraMe  interest.  He  says,  speaking  of  flowers:  "With  re^p^Kit  to 
Ooknin  tliat  wci*e  white,  yellow,  or  green,  I  reodilj  aaaented  to  tiie  appro- 
priale  term;  Tslue,  purple,  pink^  and  crimjson  appeared  rather  less  dis- 
laiiguiahable,  being,  according  to  my  idea,  all  referable  to  blue.  I  have 
oAmi  aeriously  asked  a  person  whether  a  ilower  was  bine  or  pink,  but  ivaa 
gIBarally  considered  to  be  in  jest."  He  goei*  on  ftirther  to  say,  as  tlic 
result  of  his  experieneo :  ^*  Lst,  In  the  eolar  ^ectrura  three  colours  appear, 
yellow,  blue,  and  pitrple.  The  two  former  make  a  contrast ;  the  two  latter 
mmxi  to  differ  more  in  degree  tlian  in  kind.  2nd.  Pink  oppoani  by  day- 
light to  be  sky-bhie  a  little  f'lded;  by  candlelight  it  assumos  an  orange  or 
yellowish  apiiearaMce,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  blue,  3rd,  Crimson 
appears  muddy  blue  by  day,  and  crimson  woollen  yjirn  in  much  the  same  as 
dark  blue.  4tb.  Red  and  .scarlet  have  a  more  vivid  and  ilaming  appearance 
by  candlelight  thim  by  daylight "  (owing  probably  to  the  quantity  of  yellow 
light  thrown  upon  them). 

As  aaccdotcs  ccvoceming  this  curious  defect  of  colour  vision,  we  may 
qnote  also  tlie  ibllomng  ;  "  All  crimsons  appeared  to  me  (Dr.  Dalton)  to 
be  chiefly  of  dark  blue^  but  many  of  them  havo  a  strong  tinge  of  dark 
brown,  I  have  seen  specimejis  of  cHmson  darti  wai  mud  which  were  veiy 
nearly  alike.  Crimson  has  a  grave  appeanuiae,  being  the  reverse  of  every 
ahowy  or  splendid  colour/'    Again;  *' The  cokinr  of  a  dorid  compi«xion 
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appears  to  mc  tliat  of  a  doll,  of >af| no,  iilackiiJi  bine  npcm  a  white  ] 
Dilute  black  ink  upon  white  paper  gives  a  colour  much  resembling  thnlti 
a  dmd  complexion*  It  has  bo  resemblaiice  to  th«*  colour  of  blood*" 
]»ve  a  detailed  account  of  the  case  of  a  yoimg  Swiss,  who  did  tiot 
attjr  great  diffenmce  lx?tween  tlie  colour  of  the  leaf  and  that  of  tlie 
fimit  of  tJie  cherry,  and  who  confounded  the  colour  of  a  sea-green  paper  t 
the  scarlet  of  a  riband  placed  cloi*e  to  it  The  ilowcr  of  the  roue  seemed  i 
him  greeniah  blue,  and  the  ash  gray  colour  of  quick-lime  light  gr«eeD« 
a  very  careftd  comparison  of  polarized  light  by  the  same  iudividuaL  ' 
blue,  white,  and  yellow  were  seen  correctly,  but  the  ptu^le^  lilacnj 
brown  were  confbunded  witli  red  and  blue.  There  was  in  this  case( 
remarkable  difference  noticed  aocording^  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  li^ 
employed ;  and  as  the  lad  seemed  a  remarkably  fiwourable  example  of  1 
defect,  the  following  curious  e^eriment  was  tried,  A  human  head  i 
painted,  and  Khown  to  the  colour-blind  person,  the  hair  :md  eyebrow*  be 
white,  the  flesh  brownish,  the  lips  and  obexes  green*  When  asked  what  I 
thought  of  this  head  ?  the  reply  was,  tlmt  it  apj>cared  natural,  but  that  \ 
hair  was  covered  'vnth  a  nearly  white  cap,  and  the  carnation  of  the  che 
was  that  cif  a  person  heated  by  a  long  walk. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  in  the  Phihsophkal  TransacHoM 
1S59  (p.  325),  which  well  illustrates  tbe  ideas  entertained  by  persons 
this  condition  with  regard  to  their  own  slate.     The  author^  Mr.  W.  Pd 
a  weil-known  civil  engineer,  thus  describes  his  case: — "  I  was  al»out  eig 
years  old  when  the  mistaking  of  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for  a  green  la 
betrayed  the  existence  of  some  pectiliarity  in  my  ideas  of  colour ;  and  ( 
I  grew  older,  continued  errors  of  a  similar  kind  led  my  friends  to  3 
that  my  eyesight  was  defective ;  but  I  myself  could  not  comprehend  fhssT 
inidating  that  I  saw  colours  clearly  euotigb,  and  only  mistook  their  names. 

**  I  was  articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  and  had  to  go  through  many  years* 
practice  in  making  drawinga  of  tlie  kind  connected  with  this  proferion. 
These  are  frequently  coloured,  and  I  recollect  often  being  obliged  to  sdt 
in  copying  a  drawing  what  ccJours  I  ought  to  use ;  but  these  dii 
left  no  permanent  impression,  and  up  to  a  mature  age  I  had  no  i 
that  my  vision  was  different  from  that  of  other  people.     I  frequently  i 
mistakes,  and  noticed  many  circumstances  in  regard  to  colours,   wbid 
temporarily  perplexed  me.     I  recollect,  in  particular,   having  wonde 
why  the  beautiful  row  light  of  sunset  on  the  Alps,   which  threw 
friends   into  raptures,  seemed   all  a  delusion   to   me,     I  still,  howev 
adhered  to  my  first  opinion,  that  I  was  only  at  feult  in  regard  to 
names  of  colours,  and  not  as  to  the  ideas  of  them ;  and  this  opinion " 
itrengthened  by  observing  that  the  persons  who  were  attempting  to  poii 
out  my  mistakes,  often  disputed  among  tliemselves  as  to  what  cert^'un  hn^ 
of  colour  ought  to  be  called."     Mr,  Pole  adds  that  he  was  nearly  th 
years  of  age  when  a  glaring  blimder  obliged  him  to  investigate  his 
closely,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  really  colour-blind* 

All  colour- blind  persons  do  not  seem  to  make  exactly  the  same  i 
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or  me  colours  in  tLc  same  wayj  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  mm«r 
!l)clccts  in  appreciating,  rGiiiemberiiig,  or  t'omp^iring  colours  wliicli  are 
iuflicicntly  common,  and  which  may  he  siipcraddt^d  to  the  tnie  ddcct. — * 
that  of  the  optic  nerve  being  inaenaible  to  the  Btimulus  of  pure  red  light. 
It  lias  been  ariserted  by  Dr.  Wilson^  the  author  of  an  elabcrsite  work  on  the 
Mubject,  that  as  large  a  proportion  as  one  person  in  every  eighteen  is  colour- 
bliiid  in  some  marked  di'^^ee,  and  that  one  in  every  My-five  coiifouiids  red 
widi  green*  Certainly  the  number  is  large,  for  every  inquiiy  ljring«  out 
beveral  case^;  hut,  as  Sir  John  Herachel  remarks,  were  the  average  miy- 
thing  like  this,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  existence  of  the  defect  sliould 
not  be  one  of  vrdgjir  notoriety,  or  that  it  iihould  strike  almoat  all  uneciucated 
pereons,  when  told  of  it,  as  something  approaching  to  aUnurdily.  He  also 
remarks,  that  if  one  soldier  out  of  every  fifty *fivc  was  imable  to  distinguisli 
Vk  scarlet  coat  from  green  grass,  the  result  would  involve  grave  incon- 
vcnienceiJ  that  must  have  attracted  notice.  Perhapa  the  fact  that  a  difference 
of  tint  is  recognized,  although  the  eye  of  the  coloiur-bhud  person  does  not 
appreciiite  any  difference  of  colour,  when  red,  green,  and  other  colours  are 
compared  together,  and  that  every  one  is  educated  to  call  certain  things  hy 
certain  namesj  whether  he  understands  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  or  not, 
may  help  to  explain  both  the  slowness  of  the  defective  sight  to  discover  its 
own  peciiharity,  and  tlic  unwiJlinguess  of  the  person  of  ordinary  vision  to 
admit  tbat  his  neighbour  really  does  not  see  as  red  what  he  agrees  to  oall  red. 

There  is,  however,  another  comdderation  that  this  curious  subject  leads  to. 
It  m  known  that  out  of  every  10,000  rays  issuing  li^m  the  sun,  and  pene- 
trating space  at  the  calcuLited  rate  of  200,000  miJes  iu  each  second  of  time, 
about  one-fhlh  part  is  altogether  loiit  mid  absorbed  in  passing  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  never  reacha«i  the  outer  envelope  of  the  human  eye. 
It  is  abM>  known  that  of  tlxc  rays  that  proceed  from  the  sun,  some  produce 
light,  some  heatj  and  some  a  peculiar  kind  of  diemiciil  action  to  wliich  the 
marvels  of  photography  are  due.  Of  these  only  the  light  rays  are  appre- 
ciated «f>ecially  by  the  eye,  althougjx  the  others  are  certaiidy  qtdte  aa 
important  in  prewrving  life  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  world. 
Wbo  can  tell  whether,  in  additino  to  the  rays  of  coloured  light  tliat  together 
icvrm  a  beam  of  w^hitc  hght,  ibur-iifths  of  whicli  only  p%S3  through  the 
atmosphere,  there  may  not  have  emanated  from  the  sun  other  rays  altogether 
absorbed  and  lust  ?  or  whether  in  entering  the  liunian  eye,  or  being  received 
on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  made  sensitive  hy  the  optic  nerve, 
there  may  not  have  l>ecn  losses  and  absorptions  sufficient  to  shut  out  from  U8, 
who  enjoy  wliat  we  call  perfect  vision,  some  other  sources  of  inibrmation. 
How,  in  a  word,  do  we  who  see  clearly  only  three  or  four  colours,  and  their 
various  combinations,  together  with  tlieir  combined  white  liglit — how  do  we 
know  that  to  beings  otherwise  organized,  the  heat,  or  cheriiical  rays,  or 
otbeM  we  arc  not  aware  of,  may  not  give  distinct  optical  impressions  ?  Wc 
may  meet  one  f>erson  whose  nense  of  heiiring  is  suiliciently  acute  to  enable 
him  to  hear  plainly  the  slirill  night-cry  of  tlie  bat,  oft«i  totally  inaiuliblp, 
widle  his  friend  and  daily  compiniou  cannot  perhaps  distinguish  the  noise 
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of  the  graaahopfjer,  or  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  yet  neitlier  of  th^se 
BiifEcicutiy  from  thc>  gi?nerality  of  mankind  to  attnict  att4?iition,  and 
may  pan  through  life  withotit  finding  out  their  diffcreucea  in  organ izati* 
or  knowing  that  the  sense  of  hearing  of  eithex  is  peculiar.     So  nndoubtwl] 
it  is  with  light.     There  may  be  aoine  endowed  with  visnal  powers  extras 
ordinarily  acute,  seeing  clearly  what  is  generally  altogether  invisible ;  and 
thift  may  have  reference  to  light  genei^aUj,  or  to  any  M'  the  various  parts 
which  a  complete  Bixnbeam  is  oompoaed.     Such  persons  may  habitually 
what  few  others  ever  see,  and  yet  be  altogether  unaware  of  ilieir  powOTB» 
the  rest  of  tlie  world  would  be  of  their  own  deficiency. 

The  case  of  the  colour-blind  person  is  the  converse.  He  aees^  it  is  trtie, 
no  green  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  tree«,  no  shade  of  pink  mantling  in  the 
countenance,  no  brilliant  scarlet  in  the  geraninni  flower,  but  stiJi  he  talks 
oi'  the«e  thiugi^  as  if  he  wiw  them,  mid  he  hffm^fs  h^  dou  w<r  tkem,  imtll  by 
a  long  process  of  investigation  he  findn  out  that  the  ideii  he  receives  from 
them  is  very  different  from  that  received  by  his  fellows.  He  oftren,  ho^ 
ever,  lives  on  for  years,  and  many  have  certainly  lived  out  their  Ir 
without  gueaaing  at  their  deficiency. 

ThcHO  reisultj?  of  phyf^ical  defects  of  certain  kinds  rc^maining  totally 
kno\ni,  either  to  the  ftubject  of  them  or  his  friends,  even  when  all 
educated  and  intelligent,  are  certainly  very  curiouj;  but  it  will  pendi] 
he  seen  that  they  are  inevitable  in  the  present  developme-nt  of  our  fiiettltii 
Jn  almost  everj'tliuig,  whether   moral   or   intellectual,   we   nieaanre   oi 
fellows  by  om*  own  standard,     lie  whose  faculties  are  powerfiil,  and  wl 
intellect  is  clear,  loftks  over  the  cloud  that  hovers  over  lower  nature*, 
wonders  why  they,  too^  will  not  see  truth  and  right  as  he  sees  them.    ThoifE, 
on  the  other  hatidj  who  dwell  below  among  the  mists  of  error  and  the 
trammels  of  prejudice,  will  not  believe  that  their  neighbour,  intellectually 
loftier,  sees  clearly  over  the  fog  and  malaria  of  their  daily  atmosphere. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  queatioii  of  cc^lour  blindness,  it  should  be  mi 
tioned  that  hitherto  no  ca^  has  bcenf^corded  in  which  tliis  defect  extern 
to  any  otiier  ray  than  the  red. 

There  seems  no  re?uK>n  ihr  this,  and  possibly,  if  they  were  looked  for, 
0MiW  might  be  found  in  which  the  insensibility  of  tlie  optic  nerve 
fefetmce  to  the  blue  instead  of  the  red  ray — the  leoiit  instead  of  the  mi 
refrangible  jiart  of  the  bejim  of  light.     It  would  also  be  well  worth  thQ 
trial  if  those  who  hare  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  enjoy  a  snpmorii 
of  vision  would  dctcnnine  by  actual  experimeut  the  extent  of  their  v 
jjowers,  and  learn  whether  they  refer  to  an  optical  appreciation  of 
ehemical  or  heat  rays,  or  diow  any  modification  of  the  stvlar  spectram 
enlargement  or  otherwise. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  well,  wht^n  children  show  an  tmusual  difficulty 
desc'ribing  coloui*s,  to  try  by  some  such  expcrimenta  as  those  here  relal 
whetlier  imy  defect  of  colour  blimlness  esdsts  or  not.  It  would  clearly 
imdesinihle  that  such  childi'en  as  have  this  defect  should  waste  time 
learning  accomplishments  or  prtrffeaeions  which  they  must  always  ht 
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to  practise.  They,  their  parents  and  teachers,  may  thus  be  saved  some  of 
that  disappointment  which  is  always  experienced  when  presumed  tastes  and 
talents  are  cidtivated  or  forced  oontrary  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  must  clearly  be  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  obtain  good  taste  in 
colours,  when  most  of  the  colours  themselves  are  not  seen  at  aU,  or  are  so 
recognized  as  to  present  appearances  altogether  different  from  those  seen  by 
the  rc0t  of  the  world. 


j^jrrinjg. 


H£re,  where  the  tall  plantation  firs 

Slope  to  the  river,  down  the  hill, 
Strange  impulses — ^like  vernal  stirs — 

Have  made  me  wander  at  their  will. 

I  see,  with  half-attentive  eyes. 

The  buds  and  flowers  that  mark  the  Spring, 
And  Nature's  myriad  prophecies 

Of  what  the  Summer  suns  will  bring. 

For  every  sense  I  find  delight — 

The  new- wed  cushat's  murmurous  tones, 

Young  blossoms  bursting  into  light. 
And  the  rich  odour  of  the  oones. 

The  larch,  with  tassels  purple-pink. 
Whispers  like  distant  fiilling  brooks; 

And  sun-ibrgottcn  dewdrops  wink 
Amid  the  grass,  in  shady  nooks. 

The  breeze,  that  hangs  round  every  bush, 
Steals  sweetness  from  the  tender  shoots, 

With,  here  and  there,  a  perfhmed  gush 
fVom  violets  among  ijie  roots. 

See — ^where  behind  the  ivied  rock 

Grow  drifts  of  whit«  anemonies, 
As  if  the  Spring — ^in  Winter's  mock — 

Were  mimicking  his  snow*  with  these. 

The  single  bloom  yon  furzes  bear 

Gleams  like  the  fieiy  planet  Mars: — 

The  creamy  primroses  appear 
In  galaades  of  vernal  stars ; — 

And,  grouped  in  Pleiad  clusters  round, 

Lent-lilies  blow — some  six  or  seven; — 
With  bk>Bsom-constellations  crown'd. 
This  quiet  nook  resembles  Heaven. 

Thomas  Hood. 
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Te£  mere  aotion  tluit  I  was  in  poasefision  of  a  room  itiside  CafUon^-mih 
freedom  to  wander  through  every  quarter  of  that  hitherto  mysterious  citjr, 
of  which  former   travellers  had    only  conveyed  a  notion  irom    ghn\ 
taken  from  the  Wliite  Cloud  Monntainj  revealing  nothing  but  an  ex; 
of  tiles  and  trees,  with  a  pagoda-top  or  two,  and  a  few  mandarin 
polea — ^was  nnlEcient  to  baaiHli  anything  like  deep.     And  apart  firom 
coDstaut  wondering  at  peqietnally  finding  myself  whei*e  I  was — the  ishj 
"ft/n/?*'  of  the  mosquitoes  before  settling  down  for  their  gory  Ijanqw 
the  caHfl  of  the  French  and  English  buglea  answering  each  other  irom  the 
live-storied   pagoda  to  the  josij-house   barracks,  the  terribly  breai 
atmosphere,  and  the  grim,  gigantic  Chinese  god  a,  w^ho  sat  in  the  moonhj 
like  pantomime  ogres  round  mj  chamber,  were  quite  enough  to  have  kept 
one  awake,  and  would  have  done  bo  even  if  a  genius  had  descended  to  read 
a  paper  oa  Art,  wliich  they  might  have  diseased  with  him  afterwards. 

At  last  the  quickly -rising  tropical  sun  fired  a  ray  like  a  shell  into  my 
eyes  tlu-ough  a  broken  pane  in  the  mother-of-pearl  window  of  my  jo»- 
hatmted  room.  This  drove  nie  out  of  bed^  or,  rather,  off  my  matting, 
as  quickly  aa  though  a  real  shrapnell  had  hissed  its  intention  of  imme- 
diately exploding  beneath  me.  For  this  fearful  sun  of  a  Canton  summer 
falls  in  red-hot  death  upctn  the  European  whose  brain  it  can  reach.  Our 
soldiers  were  struck  down  before  it  in  the  IMiite  Cloud  expedition 
though  a  crane  had  dropped  a  woolstick  on  their  heads. 

We  have  all  of  us,  at  some  time  or  another,  said,  **  I  never  felt 
]jot  in  my  life  !  "  This  has  been  kss  with  relation  to  actual  caloric 
to  a  sudden  Hush  of  awkwardness  attendant  upon  having  asked  peopli 
after  their  dead  relations,  or  uncomfortable  family  affairs ;  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  accidental  and  imiatentional  revelation  of  a  circimiBtiDoe 
in  our  own  hve.s,  of  which  we  were  not  remarkably  jiroud.  Or,  m< 
especially,  on  being  introduced  by  a  gushing  man  to  an  enemy  you 
long  since  cut,  with  the  assurance  that  you  ought  both  to  know  each  othi 
But  I  find  this  moniing  that  I  feel  hotter  still.  The  w^nd  blows 
me  as  from  the  door  of  a  glasshouse ;  and  the  sun  comes  straight  down 
like  a  red-liot  nail,  even  through  my  double  mnbreUa  {which  I  am 
to  put  up  belbre  I  venture  out  on  the  terrace),  and  ray  light  but  thick  pi 
hat.  At  such  tunes  your  claret  is  sell-mulled,  and  butter  becomes  thi( 
oil.  You  cannot  find  a  cool  place  on  your  hard-stufied  piQow.  The 
apparently  twists  its  rajs^^sends  them  round  corners,  and  through  V( 
tians,  and  under  porticos ;  the  light  being  so  vivid  that  its  mere  reflection 
banishes  shade.  The  swinging  punknJi — which  A-wa,  whose  picture 
you  have  seen  on  clieup  grocei's'  tea-papei-s,  pulls  night  and  day,  awake 
and  asleep,  aa  thougli  he  were  a  sliglitly  vitalised  lever-eacaperaent — thia 
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floimoed  and  flirting  terror  of  all  bilious  people  gets  up  a  delusive  breeze, 
and  when  it  stops  the  heat  comes  rualiliig  back  with  double  force.  Every- 
thing you  wear  clinga  to  you ;  or,  if  iiannel,  fetches  out  the  "  prickly 
beat  "  until  you  are  beside  yourself^  In  every  draught,  one  uide  is  chilled 
whiLit  the  other  is  biimed,  aa  happens  at  the  fireplace  of  an  old  country 
bouse^  where  one  side  is  roasted,  whilst  on  the  other  you  are  nearly  blown 
up  the  chimney*  And  when  you  are  actually  out  and  about,  you  appear 
to  live  and  move  in  the  focus  of  one  large  burning-glass.  It  is  a  dead 
thick  heat,  that  you  fancy  might  be  cut  into  blocks,  and  stored  in  Arctic 
ships  for  gradual  distribution. 

The  kindness  of  General  Straubenzee  had  consigned  me  to  a  Buddhist 
temple  for  my  residence.  It  was  the  last  costly  work  of  Yeh^  on  Magazine 
Hill,  and  was  barely  finished  when  we  took  the  city.  An  elaborate  bell, 
yet  unhung,  stood  sentinel  at  my  door,  I  after wai'ds  watched  its  depar- 
ture to  be  taken  to  England,  by  Captain  I\Iiiguire,  in  the  Sans^areily 
and  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  Magazine  Hill  is  to 
Canton  what  Montmartrc  is  to  Paris,  and  is  covered  with  joss-houses, 
now  all  used  as  banacks  for  our  men.  It  is  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
city,  which  it  commands,  im  well  an  the  country  outside,  and  is  the  only 
high  ground  within  the  walls,  which  here  come  close  to  it.  Gazing  from 
this  on  the  open  country,  cme  is  reminded  of  tiie  view  firom  the  walls  of 
our  own  Chester,  near  the  jail,  looking  over  the  Roodee  towards  the  Welah 
momitainjs.  To  continue  the  eonijmrison  with  places  which  may  be  familiar 
to  my  readers,  the  look-out  towards  the  south,  comprising  the  entire  city, 
la  marvellously  like  the  eye-stretch  over  Lyons  from  the  Fourvi^res,  when 
the  air  is  too  haxy  to  see  the  Alps.  There  is,  however,  one  localized 
object— a  tall  jiagoda,  rising  high  above  the  expanse  of  red  roofs.  One  in- 
voluntary thought  of  Kew  Gardens  brings  one  hack,  for  the  momentj  to 
home;  and  ajs  tlus  pegoda  is  not  considered  safe  to  ascend— Kin  the  autho- 
rity  of  Major  Luard,  who  gallantly  tried  it— and  aa  it  promises  at  some 
future  time,  if  not  talten  down,  to  form  a  gigjiiitic  accident  (as  all  columna 
and  pagodas  must  do  one  of  these  days)  the  likeness  is  more  perfect. 

I  found  a  stiu-dy  httle  unshod  pony  waiting  for  me  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill,  with  a  tidy  little  p^gtailed  boy  to  guide  hira.  The  pony  was  for 
sale  for  eeven  dollars— it  sounded  cheap,  hut  the  expense  of  keep  waa  the 
great  question.  My  httle  friend  made  a  speech : — "  Cliiu-chin !  my 
talkee  A  No.  1  Inglis,  all  a  plopper  (proper).'*  But  I  foimd  his 
Yocabulary  of  even  the  scanty  **  Canton  English  "  very  limited.  I  made 
out^  however,  that  he  was  gcfing  to  London  to  learn  *'  all  sort  pigeon ; " 
and  lie  was  veiy  much  delighted  at  pointing  out  to  me  some  signboards 
over  a  few  little  shops,  edging  a  pond,  and  reading  t — **  Best  Wash  from 
Hong  Kong,^*  **A  No,  1,  Washsoap,"  &.c.  And  when  we  passed  two 
culpritH,  tied  together  by  their  pigtails,  and  lying  fnll-lcngth  upon  the 
ground,  guarded  by  an  Irialiman  in  front  of  a  baraqut^  inscribed  "Paddy- 
goose  **  (a  tavourite  sohriquet  at  the  dram-sliojis),  he  roared  witli  laughter, 
aad  said : — **  Soger  hab  catcLee  two  piecey  pilat,  too  muchee  drunkee— 
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wnuchee  Qhokee^[>igeon :    no  loiuat  duck.**      Thb  mterpreted  ^xprei 
with  die  Chineae  RuUsLitutJou  of  tbe  I  for  tlia  f,  that  two  plmte«  had 
Oipmred  by  the  police  in  on  extreme  fttate  of  intoxicRtion,  and  tluit  tlii 
would  go  to  prison,  where  roaat  duck  would  be  a  novelty. 

After  passing  orer  a  deiert  of  brick  rabbiih — the  rcmams  of  he 
destroyed  because  tliey  ibrmed  anibUBcadea  from  which  the  lurking  ' 
captured  or  ahoi  at  atraggleni  on  the  walkj  I  was  Ihirly  inside  Ganco 
Here  the  strtiels  are  all  so  exactly  alike,  tliat  in  endeavouring  to  give  n  notitl 
of  on*i,  I  may  describe  all.  The  majority  appeared  to  vary  fipom  aenren  \ 
ten  feet  in  breadth — the  crowded  Cranboum  PaaiBge,  which  runs 
St*  MaiTtin'B  Lane  to  Caatle  Street  could  be  gooh  tmnaformed  into  oae, 
a  haoidful  of  theiitrical  mechanics.  The  houaes  are  two  or  three 
high,  and  tiieir  aignboarda,  in  gaudy  j^aint  or  gilding,  either  hang  in 
of  them,  or  are  aat  up  in  atone  aocketa,  and  all  at  right  anglea  to  the  houa 
ao  that,  aa  the  China  character  ia  written  perpendiciikuplyp  they  can  be 
read  going  up  or  down  the  atreet.  The  manner  in  which  they  intrudr  < 
the  thoroughfare  braires  all  notices  of  Commissionerfl  and  Boiirda. 
streets  are  all  paved  with  granite  in  large  flags,  and  this  ha^  aoqmn^d| 
peculiarly  polished  appearance  from  the  abaence  <y(  all  wheel  and 
rupedal  trai&c,  and  the  constant  shuffling  along  of  the  aoffc  soles  or  naked 
feet  of  the  natives.  For  the  Cantonese  do  not  appear  to  understaiid  the  mt 
of  wheels,  or  bfasu  of  burden;  everything  ia  carried  on  bamboo  polea  by 
the  intensely  hard-working  coolie  population.  Where  they  can  do  it,  tb-' 
stireete  are  shaded  with  matting. 

And  now  it  was  that  all  my  childish  amoeiationB  connected  with  Chinii 
were  on  the  point  of  realization.  For  in  the  **  pigeon"  of  Lortl  Elgin  i 
Sir  Michsiel  8eymour — ^who  must  shake  hands,  and  understand  how  mti 
and  how  honestly  both  are  respected  by  all  of  ua — in  the  China  Matt 
formation  that  Patna  opium  la  at  770  dollars,  Mslwa  dull,  and  fbr  Turkf 
no  demand;  and  (hat  Bank  bilia  arc  4^.  dd, ;  Sycce  silver,  5}  per 
premium,  and  Shanghai  green-tea  cjuotations  arc  imchonged— in  a  whiil 
of  treaties,  and  Peiho  fort^,  and  conferences  totally  mliouideratdod 
cither  side,  irom  the  dismal  ignorance  of  the  practical  Chinese 
-ittnaofBt  our  professed  Ohineae  students  (who  could  traiuilate  ihi*  groaf 
netaphyaical  work  of  Fo,  but  would  be  sadly  bothered  to  decide  m  almpU' 
police  **  row  ") ; — ^ia  all  thiii,  tliere  is  nothing  in  common  with  ottr  M 
China.  But  hero  theaa  oaaooiations  crowd(.*d  on  us.  Men  ran  aloc^  * 
along  tea^paekagea,  as  they  did  on  tlie  gaily'Vami&hed  cnnistetv  cf  I 
"  Canton  T  Company,**  in  tlie  High  Btrrjct  of  my  boyhood.  Women  with 
ihetr  bismuthed  tiu^es  peerod  ftom  windows^  aa  they  did  on  the  Ouia  and 
pliiti*a  from  which  1  formed  mf  carlif^  notions  i^  what  waa  thrn  cmllc^ 
"the  Cehi^^  re.**     And  tlien  r-  mg 

that  delight  whon  a  belief  in  t  \.  ^        ,      *• 

principsl  mental  cJiaraoterhilio,  extending  eveji  to  "Bogey"  ixi  the 
and  the  du  *  '       '  '  '      *  o  ey«i  of    '  '     '    *         nn 

■taircoae^iiii  ;nay,  e%.  .1 
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do  with  wliich  the  doctor  dug  up  our  little  baby  brother  or  sUter  from 
^bmi  of  die  pamlej-bed — ^rliezi  Mtory-booktt  had  that  ustooiBhing  boUl  ou  me 
timtt  out  of  our  to\vu,  1  perfectly  cfitabliahed  the  field  along  which  CkriMtioa 
ran  with  \m  fingen*  ui  his  imits  when  his  nt- ighboun*  tried  to  Ciill  liini  ba«k» 
(And  if  ever  thci'G  wm  a  cam  for  the  parochml  nuthoritios  of  a  man 
tkserting  bin  wife  and  children,  Chrbtian'ii  \ym  <me.)  In  thin  liAppy  time 
I  lu4  aasociAtioiia  with  Ohimi,  and  thoy  now  come  tmck  from  one  of  the 
moit  (jUnmiing  of  tht^  attmative  stories  in  the  Arabian  A%jkt9  Entertain* 
m^nU*  I  waa  now  looking — practically,  with  my  own  eyea — on  a  Cliinette 
town,  and  u  group  ot  idle  boys  playing.  A  grave  stranger  of  a  foreign 
and  travelled  a8p<^ct  \v:t8  watching  them.  I  should  not  have  been  at  all 
murpnaed  ii'  hu  had  recognized^  in  one  of  the  urchins,  the  ^n  of  his  dead 
Ittotlier— had  ulotlied  him  at  a  ready-made  tailor'n,  and  then  introduced 
biiUf  by  lifting  up  a  etone  with  a  ring  in  it,  to  lliose  wonderfUl  Bur»ery 
da  of  Hunt  and  Ko»kiil,  ajtd  Phillipa,  and  Garrard,  where  the  duw 
all  diamondBf  and  the  wall-fniit  all  atones.  And  waa  it  not  likely 
that,  in  thta  vety  eitreet,  the  atranger  might  have  suljaequeutly  paaaed 
when  anxioua  to  excliange  his  new  moderator  lamps  for  any  old  atganda, 
or  tolara,  or  oamphinea  tlmt  might  be  duat-coUecting  about  the  houfie? 
Hei-e  again  waa  an  open  fip^ce  of  ground,  on  which  that  palace  might 
Lave  Btoud,  which  went  away  one  niglit  in  such  a  hurry.  And  atrange  to 
aay,  there  was  a  palace  here,  and  it  did  disappear  one  early  January 
morning.  It  belonged  to  tliat  old  miacreant  Yel),  and  its  sudden  absence 
waa  owing  rather  to  the  sponging  of  practical  guns  than  the  rubbing  of 
wondci-ful  lamps.  And  although  1  heiird  nothing,  both  hpre  and  at  Hong 
Kong,  but  of  Hall  of  Ok*  Calcutta^  and  Mr.  Uhphunt ;  Telesio's  pale  ale 
"  ch(^  *^  (or  boat  store) ;  Jolm  Dent'a  French  cook*B  cbow-chow  j  the  arrival 
of  the  Fei-maa  steamer ;  Colonel  Stevenaon's  bamboo  baloony  on  the  hill : 
the  59tli;  Sir  John  Bowruig  and  Mr,  Chisholm  Anstey :  and  innumerable 
^♦ehavcs:'"  yet  my  thought*  ran  U]x>n  Coni\icius  and  pagodas,  nodding  man- 
ilarbiSy  choi»-«jticks,  and  tlie  feast  of  lanterns,  mid  ab've  all,  on  Aladdin. 

1  mns  to  join  Mr.  Parkes  at  the  yatnun  of  the  Allied  Commissioners, 
a>   "  "rh  liini  to  pay  a  visit  to  Peh-kwei*  the  Governor  of  Canton, 

tl  im  Imd   bet^  tile  palace  of  the  Turiar  gunerftl,   but  was  now 

led  with  English  and  French  olficiaU,  soldiors,  marines,  compradors, 
ilies,  and  Cliinese  rabble,  attending  the  pohee  cases.  We  here  formed 
a  mnall  procession,  and  our  revolvers  came  into  lihow ;  for  Mr.  Parkea  was 
thr  most  unpopular  mim  in  the  city  with  the  Cantonese.  They  cjilled 
him  **  tilt  rcd-brii*tlcd  barbarian,"  and  had  let  fjy  various  jingals  at  him, 
at  different  times,  in  tlie  streets*  But  he  had  tlie  courage  of  the— *ny- 
l     '  L  please;  and  the  more  they  annoyed  him,  the  more  he  wcmld 

T>  I  down,  and  hang  them  back  into  their  ambuscades*     We  were 

all  on  penie*  or  in  chairs,  with  the  exception  of  our  guards;  and  we  rode 
>io  £ist  along  the  tmi-row  streela,  and  through  the  bustling  crowds  of 
ngern,  and  almost  over  the  warca  displayed  out  of  doors,  that  a  ftre- 
engine  going  tJu'ough  the  Lowther  Arcade  in  a  hurry  Oould  not  have 
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wmichee  chokt-e-pigeon :  no  ioaat  dtidt.*^  TUw  iiiterpnil^ 
witli  the  Chintz  substitution  of  the  i  for  die  r,  that  two  j^mitt  Ilid  htm 
captured  by  the  police  iu  an  AStreme  fttate  of  intoxioation,  imd  iKit  tbcj 
tvomd  go  to  prison,  irhcre  rotort  duck  would  be  a  novelty* 

After  pASffing  orer  a  desert  of*  brick  rubbish — the  remains  of  hms» 
destroyed  becaUBe  they  formed  auibuBC^os  from  which  the  lurking  btntes 
captured  or  shot  at  stragglers  on  the  walls,  I  was  fidrly  inside  Can 
Here  the  streeta  are  all  so  exactly  alike,  that  in  endeavouring  to  give  a  m 
of  one,  I  may  describe  all.  The  majority  appeartnl  to  vaiy  from  seveQ 
ten  feet  in  breadth — the  crowded  Cranboum  Pasfiage,  wMcJi 
Sl  Martins  Lane  to  Oaatle  Street  could  be  soon  transformed  into  one^  by 
A  handful  of  theatrioal  meohaiiics.  The  houses  are  two  vt  three  atedai 
hig^r  and  their  aignboRrd%  in  gaudy  paint  or  gilding,  either  hong  in  ihmt 
of  them,  or  are  aet  up  in  slone  aocketa,  and  all  at  nght  angles  to  the  houses^ 
so  that,  as  the  China  character  b  written  peTpendicuLirly,  they  can  be 
read  going  up  or  down  th«  ctreet.  The  manner  in  which  they  intrude  on 
the  thoroughfare  bniTes  all  nodeed  of  CommissionerB  and  Boorda.  The 
streets  are  all  paved  with  granite  in  krge  flags,  and  tliis  has  acquired  s 
peculiarly  polished  apptiaranoe  irom  the  absence  of  all  wheel  and  quad* 
rupedai  tratiiCf  and  the  constant  shuffling  along  of  the  soil  soles  or  naked 
feet  of  the  natives^  For  the  Cantonese  do  not  appear  to  understand  the  use 
of  wheeln^  or  beasts  of  burden;  everything  Ls  carried  on  bamboo  poles  by 
the  intemiely  hard-working  coolio  population.  MTiere  they  can  do  it,  tht» 
itreeCn  are  ahaded  with  matting. 

And  now  it  was  that  aJl  my  childiah  associations  connected  with  Chios 
were  on  the  point  of  realization.  For  in  the  **  pigeon*'  of  Lord  Elgin  and 
Sir  Michael  Seymour — -who  must  shake  hands,  and  understand  how  mucJi 
and  how  honestly  both  are  respected  by  all  of  ua^ — in  the  China  Mail  in* 
Ruination  that  Patna  opium  is  at  770  dollars,  Malwa  dull,  and  fbr  Turkey 
no  demand ;  and  that  Bank  bills  are  4^.  ^d, ;  Sycce  silver,  5}  per  cent 
premium,  and  Shanghai  green-tea  quotations  are  unchanged — in  a  whirl 
of  treaties,  and  Peiho  fort^,  and  conferences  totally  misunderstood  on 
either  side,  from  the  dismal  ignorance  of  the  prtictical  Chinese  langua^ 
amongst  our  professed  Chinese  students  (who  could  translate  the  great 
metaphyaical  work  of  Fo,  but  would  be  sadly  bothered  to  decide  a  simple 
police  '*Tow'*); — in  all  this,  there  is  nothing  in  common  witli  mir  old 
Cliina.  But  here  these  oasooiations  crowded  on  us.  Men  ran  along  with 
slimg  tea- packages,  as  they  did  on  the  gaily *Tarniished  cnniatera  of  the 
"  Canton  T  Company ,"  in  the  High  Strc-et  of  my  boyhood.  Women  with 
their  bismuthed  faces  peered  from  windows,  as  they  did  on  tlie  ikns  and 
plates  from  which  I  Ibrmed  my  earliest  notions  of  what  was  then  called 
"the  Celestial  Empire*'*  And  then  came  another  memory,  clinging  to 
that  delightfrd  time  when  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  every  tiling  was  otir 
principal  mental  diaracteristic,  extending  even  to  ** Bogey'*  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  dustman  who  threw  Kind  in  the  eyes  of  sleepy  little  boys  on  the 
staircase,  and  the  blitck  dog  in  the  passage ;  nay,  even  to  that  celebmied  silver 
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epade  with  which  the  doctor  dug  tip  uur  httk^  baby  brother  or  Bister  irom 
out  of  the  panaley-bed — when  atury-buoka  had  that  astonishing  hold  on  me 
thatt  out  of  our  town,  I  perfectly  eutabliahed  the  field  along  which  Cliriatian 
ran  with  his  fingers  in  his  eui's  when  his  neighbouiH  tried  to  call  Lini  bock. 
(And  if  ever  there  wa«  a  caee  for  the  parochinl  autlioritiea  of  a  man 
deserting  hia  wife  and  children,  Chricitiaa'a  was  one,)  In  this  buppy  time 
I  lift4  ttBbociatioafi  with  Gliinxi,  and  tliey  now  come  back  from  one  of  the 
tnoit  dmrming  of  the  attractivo  stones  in  the  Artibtan  Nights  EnUrtaiU' 
menUi*  I  waa  now  looking — practically,  with  tx\j  own  eyea— on  n  Cldnese 
town,  and  a  gruup>  of  idle  boys  playing.  A  grave  Btrjinger  of  a  foreign 
and  travelled  aspect  wa8  watching  them.  I  ahould  not  hare  been  at  all 
BorprLaed  if  he  hiid  recognized,  in  one  of  the  iirohina,  the  son  of  hia  dead 
brother — had  clotiied  liiiii  at  a  ready-made  tailor'*^  and  then  iotrodnced 
iiim,  by  liJ\ing  up  a  ttone  with  a  ring  in  it,  to  ll\08c  wondertUl  nurseiT" 
grounds  of  Hunt  and  Kofekiil,  and  Pldilipi,  and  Garrard,  where  the  dew 
waa  all  diamondei,  and  the  wall-fruit  all  itonea.  And  waa  it  not  hkely 
that,  in  thia  very  street,  the  stranger  might  have  eubaequnaitly  passed 
when  anxious  to  excliangc  his  new  moderator  lamps  for  tiny  old  argandi, 
or  solars,  or  camphinea  tliut  might  be  dust-collecting  about  \\m  house? 
Here  again  was  an  open  space  of  ground,  on  which  that  pidace  might 
have  stood,  which  went  away  one  night  in  such  a  hurry.  And  strange  to 
say,  there  teas  a  palace  here,  and  it  did  disiippear  one  early  January 
morning.  It  belonged  to  tlmt  old  miscreant  Yeh,  and  its  sudden  absence 
was  owing  rather  to  the  sponging  of  practical  guns  than  tlie  nibbing  of 
wonderful  lamps.  And  although  I  heard  nothing,  both  here  and  at  Hong 
Kong,  but  oi  Hall  of  tiie  Calcutta^  and  Mv.  UliplxHut ;  Telesio's  pale  ale 
**  chf*p  '*  (or  boat  store) ;  Jolm  Dent's  French  cook^s  chow-chow  ;  the  arrival 
of  the  Fei-maa  steamer ;  Colonel  St^vcmson's  bamboo  balcony  on  the  hill : 
the  59th;  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mr.  Chiaholm  Atrntey :  and  inntimerable 
"  .shnveft : "  yet  wy  thoughts  ran  u|xni  Coiifuoiufi  antl  pjigodas,  nodding  man- 
dnrins,  chop-sticka,  and  the  feast  of  laiiternsj  mid  abtu'e  all,  on  Aladdin. 

1  was  to  join  Mr.  Paikea  at  the  yamun  of  the  Allied  Commissioners, 
and  go  with  liiai  to  pay  a  ^-isit  to  Peh-kwei,  the  Governor  of  C-anton. 
This  yamun  had  been  the  palace  of  the  Tartar  general,  btit  was  now 
filled  with  Enghsh  and  French  officials,  soldiers,  marines,  compradors^ 
coolies,  and  Cliinese  rabble,  attending  the  police  cases.  We  here  formed 
A  ainall  procession,  and  our  revolvers  came  into  show ;  for  Mr,  Parkes  was 
the  moat  unpopular  man  in  the  city  with  the  Cantonese.  They  called 
him  **  the  red-bristled  barbarian,"  and  had  let  fly  various  jingals  at  Idin, 
at  different  times,  in  the  streets.  But  he  had  the  courage  of  iJie ^any- 
body you  please;  and  the  more  they  annoyed  him,  tha  more  he  would 
ride  them  down,  and  bang  them  back  into  their  ambuscades,  We  were 
gU  on  ponies  or  in  chairs,  with  the  exception  of  our  guards;  and  we  rode 
m  £iat  along  the  narrow  streets,  and  through  the  bustling  crowils  of 
pMtengers,  and  almost  over  the  wareii  displayed  out  of  doors,  that  a  lire- 
CDgiuc  going  through  the  Lowther  Arcade  in  a  hurry  could  not  have 
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created   greater  confusion.      On  enteriog  the  first   com't  of  Peh-lcv 
jamun,  we  were  Minted  wiih  guua,  and  standards  were  hoisted  on 
mand&rm  poles.     These  courts  are  large  paired  areas,  with  a  verj  bn 
flag-path  up  the  middle,  and  fine  trees  at  the  sides;  they  are  divide 
firom    each  other  by  vast  wooden    biiildings,   like   barns,   with   Chinese 
roofs,  and   atone   lions  guarding  them.      The  patient  ingenuity  of 
makers  is  shown  in    these  animals;    they  have  a  large    ball    in   theii 
mouths,  which  you  can  turn  round  behind  the  teeth,  but  cannot  take  out; 
it  has  evidently  been  cut  from  tlie  solid.     We  rode  through  the  centi 
of  these  bams,  up  the  stairs,  to  a  higher  court  beyond,  but  our  attends 
filed  off  round  the  Hides ;  and  then  we  dismounted,  and  were  introdn 
to  Pch-kwei.     I  had  oilen  seen  him  wagging  his  head,  and  tongue^  i 
hands^  in  old  china-shope;  but  now  he  stood  upright,  in  a  long,  white 
silk  peignoir :  and  then  he  and  Mr,  Parkes  began  bowing  to  ond  another 
in  such  continuity,  that  they  looked  wound  up,  and  minutes  elapsed  1 
either  of  them  would  take  a  seat*     Then  tea  was  brought  in,  a&d 
little  time  the  talk  waa  exactly  like  the  twaddle  that  passes  at  a  njor 
call  in  England  between  people  who  don't  care  a  straw  about  each  otlia 
never  have,  and  are  never  likely  to.     But  Mr,  Parkea  bfgan  to  pull  son 
Chinese  documents  from  his  pocket ;  and  as  I  had  been  introduced  as 
raandarin  on  liis  travels,"  Peh-kwei  made  a  very  lucky  suggestion  thai  I 
should  see  his  grounds. 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted — ^liberty  to  invade  what  would  have 
deemed  a  privacy  even  by  the  Cantonese ;  but  the  acres  of  unkept,  ov« 
growTi  wilderness^  with  its  rotting  pavihons,  tumble-down  temples,  dri« 
up  lakes,  crumbling  rockwork,  and  broken  seats  and  tables,  formed  tli 
spring  of  all  tlic  impressions  I  afterwards  n^-ceived  in  and  about  Can  too 
Nothing  so  dreary — -not  even  Yauxhall  on  a  wet  Cliristmas  Day — evt 
could  be  imagined.  It  was  not  the  breakdown  of  acute  organic  Icaio 
but  the  decay  of  long,  long -continued  atrophy  :  and  I  formed  a  theory  i 
the  moment,  Avhich  the  appeiirance  of  cv^ry  other  yamun,  or  tempfa 
strengthened,  that  the  Chinese  had  for  ages  so  jealously  shut  up  the 
vaimted  city,  not  fi"om  any  terror  of  the  barbarians  becoming  acquaint 
with  their  secrets  of  trade,  government,  or  manufacture,  but  from  a 
tive  idea  of  shame  that  any  one  should  see  the  mouldering  neglects 
"lions'*  of  their  southern  capital.  True  to  the  CBtimated  value  of  i 
curtaSj  every  thijig  was  in  a  state  of  "  crackle."  Combine  all  you  can  ( 
to  mind  of  dreary  places — Miss  Lin  wood's  old  room  in  Leicester  Squan 
and  the  present  asjject  of  the  Square  itself;  the  gaunt,  cheerless  shon 
rooms  of  palaces  generally  :  the  "  Moated  Grange "  and  **  Uaunt^ 
House;"  the  old  pavilion  on  Monkey  Island,  and  indeed  "  piiviliouaJ 
generally,  Irom  that  in  Huns  Place  to  any  damp  ceihng- stained  sumn 
house,  dedicated  to  friendship  or  nature,  that  you  know  of — mix  the 
together,  and  extract  their  essence,  and  tlien  you  will  not  have  fl 
least  idea  of  the  general  rot  and  ruin  that  is  spreading,  like  an  ulc 
throughout  Canton. 


PAINTER,    ENGRAVER,    AND   PHILOSOPHER. 
Essays  on  the  Mcvi,  the  Work^  and  the  Time, 


UT. — A  LOKG  Ladder,  and  Hahd  to  Climb. 

When  a  cathedral  cliJiptcr  Imvo  received  tholr  conge'  tTeU're — so  nma  the 
popular  and  perfect^ly  t^rroiir^oijs  tradition — and  have  made  clioioe  of  a 
Bishop,  the  ]wu5tor  elect  aiuif^^i-Sj  l^kislies,  and  Bays  that  reaUy  he  in  nni<'h 
oblig'ecl,  but  that  he  would  rather  not  ^cc<^pt  the  proffered  dignity,  **  X<tlo 
cpiscoparif*'  he  urges  in  gracefnl  deprecation.  Nobody  in  or  out  of  the 
chapter  beUeves  in  his  reluctance,  and  nobody  now-a-daya  believes  in  the 
harmless  legend.  Thus,  too,  when  the  Commons  elect  a  Spealcer,  a  tradition 
witli  little  more  foundation  assumes  that  the  right  honourable  gentleiiiaa 
approaches  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  Mnta  in  the  most  delicate  maimer  that 
he,  the  chosen  of  the  Commons,  is  a  blockhead  and  an  impostor,  declares 
that  he  ^ul\1  make  but  an  indifferent  Speaker,  and  seeks  to  be  relieved  from 
his  onerous  charge.  At  that  same  moment,  perhaps,  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Ede  are  embroidering  Mr.  Speakers  gold  robe ;  and  experienced  tonsors 
near  Lincoln*a  Inn  are  tinishing  the  hist  ixiw  of  curls  on  the  aaibrosiol 
bnrse-hair  which  to-morrow  will  be  a  wig.  Wlien  you  a^^k  a  young  lady  to 
take  a  little  more  Mat/onnaise  de  homard^  or  entreat  her  to  oblig-e  the  com- 
pany with  ^*  Entends  tu  ies  fjojuioles  j^*' — that  charming  Yenetian  barcarole 
— does  she  not  ordinarily,  and  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  refiise — 
say  that  alie  would  rather  not,  or  that  «he  has  a  cold  ?  Wliosc  health  ii^ 
proposed  and  drunk  amid  repeated  chcerij,  but  he  risci^,  and  ai^surea  the 
assembled  guests  that  be  is  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  wlio  should 
have  been  toasted ;  that  he  never  felt  so  embarrassed  in  his  life — he  leadt* 
at  the  common  law  bar,  and  on  breaclies  of  promise  is  immense — and  that 
lie  wants  words  to,  t&c.  &c.  ?  At  the  bar  mess  he  is  known  as  "  Talking 
Smith,"  and  at  school  his  comrades  used  to  call  him  ^*  Captain  Jaw.**  My 
ixicnds,  wo  do  not  place  any  faith  in  these  denials ;  and  forthwith  clap  the 
mitre  on  the  Prelate'a  head,  how  to  the  Speaker,  help  the  young  lady  to 
arrange  the  music  stool,  and  intone  nine  times  nine  with  one  cheer  more. 

It  is  strange — ^it  is  vexatious;  but  I  cannot  pei-^uade  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  peruse  these  papers  to  hehe\'e  tliut  I  ani  not  writing  the 
Life  of  William  Hogarth,  and  that  these  are  merely  discursive  Essays  on 
the  Man,  the  Work,  and  the  Time.  People  persist  in  thinking  that  it  in 
with  him  who  is  now  writing  a  case  of  )wh  eptscopari  Indeed  it  is  no 
auch  thing.  I  aliould  dearly  wish  to  write  myseh"  Biographer.  **  Fain 
would  I  climb^  but  that  I  fear  to  fall.'*  I  told  you  in  the  outset  tliat  this 
Etideavour  was  no  Life.  I  disclaimed  any  possession  of  ejcclusive  iufornia- 
tion.     I  churned  a  liberal  benelit-of-clergy^  as  to  names  and  date^     1  have 
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bftd  DO  accem  to  mtmiinezit  rooms.     I  ha^rc  explored  the  ooiileQla 
charter  chests.     I  have  duBcnIombed  no  duA^  records^  and  reicued 
parish  registers  from   the  degrading  iSite  of  serving  to  siiig^   a 
I  am  timoroos,  and  seek  not  to  be  h^ard  a^  one  speaking  with  authonl 
I  am  aaoD^'mou^T  ^^^  i^i^  ^Ci  fam^     But  the  north  country  won't  belij 
me,  and  the  south  and  the  midland  shake  their  heads  i&crcdulouslj  when  I 
say  thia  is  not  Hogarth's  Liie,  but  ciolj  so  much  gossip  about  him  and  hh 
pictures  and  times.     I  saj  so  again ;  and  if  the  public  won^t  be  enliglit- 
cned— M*  vuli  decipi — all  I  can  add  is,  Decipiatur. 

Now  as  to  tha  ajsaol  date  of  tha  expiration  of  Uoputh's  apprentaoasliip 
— ^when  was  it  ?  I  hare  but  an  impieaBon^  I  cazmol  s^aeak  ft<mi  tar 
certain  knowladge,  and  avume^  therafinre,  that  the  agqnrj  waa  circa  17! 
Ireland  opines  that  it  waa  in  1713^  William  having  then  attained 
twenty -&%t  year.  The  r^giatera  of  the  Goklamitlis^  Company  mig^ 
more  eaqplicit,  or,  better  still,  Mr.  Soott,  the  chamberlain  of  London, 
enlighten  ns  all,  to  a  month,  and  to  a  day.  For  of  old  tha  chamberiain 
was  the  official  Ncmtieais  to  tha  oiltimes  nnraly  ^prentices  of  London.  Tiie 
idle,  or  rebelliotia,  or  tmant  novice,  waa  arraigned  befona  thia  dresil 
functionary.  He  had  powar  to  relegate  the  ofiender  to  tho  ctwctre  dnfo 
of  Bridewell,  there  to  fiu£fer  tho  pimance  of  stripes  and  a  bread*  and^ water 
diet.  For  aught  I  know^  the  ministrationa  of  the  chamberlain  may  to  thh 
day  be  occasionally  invoked  \  but  it  ia  in  kia  capacity  of  a  rec^ixiing  official^ 
and  as  having  formerly  drawn  some  feea  fgtsm  the  attestation  and  registm- 
tion  of  indcntures^n  that  his  assistance  would  be  useAil  to  me,  Wiilisai 
Hogarth's  art-and-mytftery-parchment  may  be  in  the  city  afdiives.  Whsi 
other  strange  and  curiously  quaint  things  those  archivea  contain  w«  hsil 
an  inkling  tlie  other  day^  when  the  Liber  Alhus  was  published.  But  I  haf«j 
not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Scott's  acquaintance,  and  he  might  say  me  nay 

Hogarth,  I  presume,  was  released  irom  silver  servitude  in  171*^-20, 
April  29th,  1720,  ib,  as  I  have  ekewhcre  noted,  the  date  oihxad  to  tlie 
shop-  card  he  executed  for  him»elf,  netting  up  in  business,  I  hope  in  fiiendljr 
rivalry  to  EUis  CK-unble  in  Little  Crauboum  AMey»  bard  by  tho  "  Gcilden 
Angel."  I  stood  and  matted  in  Little  Cranboum  Alley  lately,  and  ttied  to 
conjure  up  Hogarthian  recollections  irom  that  weil-nigh  blind  paasage. 
But  no  ghosts  rose  from  a  co0ee-ahop  and  a  French  barber's,  and  a  mitfl^ 
little  den  full  of  tobacco- pipe«  and  penny  valentines ;  so,  taking  nothmg 
by  my  motion,  I  sped  my  slowest  to  the  Babloniure  in  Leicester  Sqnart. 
Here  even  my  senses  became  troubled  with  the  odours  of  French  soujie, 
and  I  coidd  make  nothing  Hogarthian  out  of  the  hostelry,  a  wing  cif  which 
was  once  Hogarth's  house. 

It  is  my  wii»h  to  tell  as  succinctly  as  is  feasible  the  story  of  8e¥t3i 
years  in  Hogarth*s  progress ;  seven  years  during  which  he  waa  slowly, 
painfuOy,  but  always  steadily  and  courageously,  climbing  that  precipitous 
ladder  which  we  have  all  in  some  sort  or  another  striven  to  climb.  At  the 
top  sits  Fame  kicking  hpr  heels,  carrying  her  trianpet  mincingly,  makil 
sometimes  a  feint  to  put  it  to  her  lips  and  sound  it^  more  Irequently  h 
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Jown  ETipercilioualy  with  eyeB  half  closed,  and  pretendiiig  to  be  tiimware 
of  the  panting  wretch  toiling  up  the  weary  rungs  beneatli.  8ome  swarm 
up  this  ladder  as  boys  up  a  pole^  hand  over  hand,  a  good  grip  with  the 
knees,  a  confident^  eaucy,  upward  look.  Others  stop  in  mcdio^  look  round, 
sigh,  or  are  satisBod,  and  grayely  descend  to  refresh  themselves  with  bread 
and  diei^ae  for  life.  Some  stagger  up,  wildly ,  and  tumbllDg  off^  are 
borne,  mutilated,  to  the  hospital  accident -ward  to  die.  Others  there  are 
who  indeed  obtain  the  ladder's  eummit,  but  are  doomed  to  crawl  perpetually 
up  and  down  the  degrees.  These  are  Use  unfortunates  whu  carry  hodji  to 
those  master  bricklayers  who  hare  bounded  up  the  kdder  with  airy  stridea, 
or  better  still,  ham  been  bom  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Poor  hodmen  I  they 
niake  dictionaries,  draw  acta  of  parliamentj  cram  tJie  boy -senator  for  IiIr 
inuiden  speech,  form  Phidias'  rough  claj-aketch  into  a  nliajK^ly,  polished 
,arble  biwt^  shade  with  Indian  ink  Arehimedes'  rough  drauglit  for  the  new 
pump  or  the  tubular  bridge,  and  Bli  in  Sir  Joshua^s  backgrounds.  Some 
th*fre  are  who  go  to  sleep  at  the  ladder'*  foot,  and  some^  the  few,  the 
folicitouSj  who  reach  tlie  summit,  breathless  but  triumphant^  boldly  bidding 
Fame  blow  her  loud  tat  blast.  Forthwith  the  venal  quean  makes  the 
clarion  to  sound,  and  all  the  world  is  amazed.  Lowliaesfi,  our  Shakspexu-e 
aays,  is  **  young  ambition's  ladder  :  *' 

"Whereto  the  climber  upward  tnmi  his  fsce  ? 

But  when  lie  once  sUaiiis  the  ttpiur>st  romnl, 

He  tht:ii  uuio  tliM  ladder  kums  his  Ukck, 

Ltx>ks  io  the  cUmd;^,  ecuniing  the  base  flej^reca 

13y  which  he  did  aset'ud  ;  eo  CtBsar  ©ay. 

Then " 

But  so  did  not  William  Hogarth.  11g  was  self- confident  and  sc If- conscious 
enough,*  when,  aAer  many  years  of  toilsome  struggling  he  turned  up  the 
trump- card,  and  his  name  was  bruited  about  with  loud  fanfares  to  the 

*  To  nie  there  w  something  candid,  niiivc,  and  often  iomctljinjr  nohic  in  this  pef«onal 
roiiflciaiignesA  and  i^onfldcnofl,  tliiB  niodcmto  w^lf-trttuipeting,  '*  Queati  srmo  tnioi!** 
cried  Napoleon,  when,  at  tht;  Hiick  of  Milan,  the  MS.  trtatiacs  of  Lctjaanlo  da  \'inci 
wen)  diFOO^xiiud  j  and  be  bore  them  in  iriumph  to  his  hotel,  iufferiiig  uo  iin'iiiu^r  hand 
to  touch  them.  He  kncH' — the  Conquering  Thinker — that  ht  alone  wats  worthy  to 
pr«sQBB  those  priceless  papets.  So  too,  llonor^  de  Babeac  caludy  rrmarkinf;  that  there 
were  only  tlircc  men  in  France  w!k>  coidd  upcdk  French  concetly  ;  himself,  Vietur 
Hugo,  »nd  "Tlifophtle"  (T.  Gnutipr).  Bti*  too,  EOiffton,  wjicn  the  htde  baUct*girl 
^OVplaiaed  of  hnvinp  l>een  hi?<fied  :  "  They  have  hissed  me/*  said  the  awftil  maaaj^r, 
mfid  the  dancinj;  girl  y\ii»  dumb.  Who  van  forget  tiic  wonbi  that  Milton  wrote  oou- 
ccniio;;  things  of  his  **  that  postcritie  would  nut  ^villin(^ly  lit  die?  "  and  lliat  Bacon 
left,  commending  hia  fame  to  **  forcij^n  im turns  and  to  tin-  next  age?"     And  Turner, 

i  ii  ly  dinrtlng  in  his  will  tlmt  he  Bhould  he  buried  in  St.  VmiVs  Cathedral?  That 
j^ej-ulchro,  the  i>ainter  knew,  wm  Jiis  of  right  And  iiiuocent  Gainsborough,  d)*ing: 
"  We  urc  nil  ^o'm^p  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  tho  company."  And  Fontinella,  eaUy 
ex|jiriu;;  at  a  hundred  ycare  of  ago  :  *'  Je  naijamaU  dit  la  moimlrr  chott  cmtre  h  phx 
pctitt:  vtrtu"  *Tia  tmi',  ihut  my  spedous  hide  ar^meiit  falls  dolefuUy  lu  the  ^-gund 

btn  1  renienibcr  that  which  the  wisest  man  who  ever  lived  said  concerning  a  child 
tbcring  ahellfi  und  ficbblca  on  the  sca-ahore,  when  the  gtx?at  ocean  of  tmth  l«y  all  un- 
diacorered  before  him. 
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crowd-     lit*  attained  tlie  desired  end:  this  Fame,  tbis  roicnira;  and 
vulgame  tJic  allegory,  he  managed  to  snatcli  that  comlbrtable  ahcnilder 
nmtton  which  surmonnts  the  greasy  pole,  and  which,  although  we  ieign 
covet  it  not,  we  vmst  have.     Bat  he  ncrer  attempted  to  conce^  the  small- 
ness  of  his  b^inningis,  to  assert  that  his  ancestors  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  or  to  deny  that  his  father  came  up  to  London  by  the  wogg^ 
He  seta  down  in  his  own  black  and  white,  how  he  fought  the  battle  for 
bread,  how  he  engraved  plates,  and  painted  portraits  and  conversations  am 
assemblies,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  bite  and  snp ;  how.  with  w 
money,  he  has  often  *^  gone  moping  into  the  city,"  but  there  receiving  **  t 
guineas  for  a  plate,"  has  come  home,  jubilant,  **put  on  his  sword, 
swaggered,  I  doubt  it  not,  with  the  most  dashing  bucks  in  the  coffee-hi 
or  on  the  Mall.     1  think  they  arc  happy  traits  in  the  characier  of 
good  fellow  and  honest  man,  that  h^  should  hare  had  the  courage  t< 
accomplish  ten  guineas'  worth  of  graver^s  work,  without  drawing  money 
account,  and  that  he  should  have  had  a  sword  at  home  ibr  the  red-letter  da; 
and  sunshiny  hours.     You,   brave  young  student  and  fellow- labourer 
draw  on  your  corduroys,  shoulder  your  pick  and  shovel,   be  oif  to  ihi 
diggings ;    do  your  work,  get  paid ;    and  then  come  home,  put  on  your 
sw^ord  and  be  a  gentleman.     One  sees  Mr.  Beverly  or  Mr.  Tel  bin  slashing 
away  with  a  large  whitewash er^s  brush  in  a  scene^painting  room,  ihgging 
away  in  canvas  jackets  and  over-alls,  covered  with  pai*ti- coloured  splashes. 
Then,  the  work  done,  they  wash  their  hands  and  come  forth  spruce  and 
ratliant,  in  peg-tops  and  kid-gloves.  '  Wlien  our  Prime  Minister  is  at 
Broadlanda,  I  hear  that  he  stands  up  writing  at  a  high  desk,  not  seated 
like  a  clerk,  working  away  bravely  at  tbc  a^^irs  of  the  chose  p\thUq\ 
as  for  a  wage  of  fire-and -twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  aflerward«  enjoys 
relaxation  of  pnming  his  trees,  or  riding  over  his  estate.     Keep  then  you 
swords  at  home,  and  don^t  wear  them  in  working  hours  \  but,  the  htboi 
done,  come  out  into  the  open  and  claim  your  rank. 

I  daresay  that  for  a  long  time  twenty-five  slullings  a  week  would  have 
been  a  very  handsome  income  to  William  the  engraver.  He  covered^ 
many  silver  salvers  and  tankards  with  heraldic  devices,  but  I  don't  thi 
he  had  any  "  argenterte,  bagiws  et  bijoua-s,''^  or  other  precious  stock  of  his  o^ 
on  sale.  Most  probable  is  it^  that  his  old  master  gave  him  work  lo  doS 
aAer  he  had  left  his  service.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Gamble,  in  afler  da^'s,  win 
his  apprentice  had  become  a  great  man,  would  ever  hold  forth  to  tavern 
coteries  on  tlie  share  he  hatl  had  in  guiding  the  early  efforts  of  that  facile^ 
hand !  I  hope  and  think  so ;  and  seem  to  hear  him  saying  over 
tankard :  "  Yea,  sir,  I  taught  the  lad.  He  was  bound  to  me^  sir,  by 
hifl  worthy  father,  who  was  as  fnU  of  ix>ok  learning  as  the  Cockpit  is 
Hanover  mts.  He  could  not  draw  a  stroke  when  he  came  to  me,  sir.  He 
was  good  at  his  graving  work,  but  too  quick,  too  quick,  and  somewhat 
rough.  Never  could  manage  the  delicate  tintos  or  the  proper  reticulatioi 
of  scroll- foUage.  But  he  was  always  drawing.  He  drew  the  dog.  Ho 
drew  the  cat.     He  drew  Dick,  his  fellow  'prentice,  and  Molly  the  mfUiU 
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and  Kobin  Bardeg.*  the  ^shoeblack  at  tlie  corner  of  Cninbcuni  Streets  He 
drew  a  pretty  coufignrement  of  Mistress  Ganilile,  my  wife  deccjaaed,  in  Ler 
Oiidenardc  tire,  and  Japcls  of  Mechlin  point,  and  Sunday  sack.  But  there 
waH  ever  a  leaning  towards  the  carjcatura  in  him,  sir.  Sure  never  mortal 
since  Jacqnes  Callot  the  Frenchman  (whose  *  liabitB  and  Beggars'  he  was 
much  given  to  study)  ever  drew  auch  liideou^,  leering  satyrs.  And  he 
had  a  way  too,  of  making  the  grlfiins  laugh  and  the  lions  dance  gnmbadoei*, 
so  to  speak,  on  their  hind  le^  in  the  escocheon??  he  gravetl,  which  would 
never  have  passed  the  College  of  Arras,  Sir,  the  tankard  ia  out :  ^vhat  I 
drawer,  there/' 

Thus  Ellis  Gamble  mythically  seen  and  heard,  Biit  to  the  reahtiPR. 
In  1720  or  '21,  Hogaith*s  fnher,  the  poor  old  dominie,  was  removed  to  a 
land  where  no  grammar  disputations  are  heiirti,  and  where  one  dictionary 
is  as  good  as  another.  Hogarth's  sisters  had  previously  kept  a  "  frock 
shop"  in  the  city ;  they  removed  westward  ai\er  the  old  man's  death,  and 
probably  occupied  their  brother's  place  of  business  in  Little  Cranbourn 
Alley,  when,  giving  up  a  perhaps  momentary  essay  in  the  vocation  of  a 
working  tradesman,  he  elected  to  be,  instead,  a  working  artist.  For  Mary 
and  Ann  Hogarth  he  engraved  a  shop-card,  representing  the  interior  of  a 
somewhat  spacious  warehouse  with  eellers  and  dustomers,  and  surmounted 
liy  the  king's  arms.  The  sisters  covild  not  have  possessed  much  capital ; 
and  there  have  not  been  wanting  malevolent  spirits — chiefly  of  the  Wilkite 
way  of  thmking— to  hint  that  the  Misses  Hogartbs'  '*  old  frock- shop"  wa-* 
indeed  but  a  very  old  slop-,  not  to  say  rag-shop,  and  that  the  proper 
insignia  for  their  warehouse  would  have  been  not  the  royal  anns,  but  a 
certain  image^  sable,  pendent,  cliid  in  a  brief  white  garment :  a  black  doll 
of  the  genuine  Aunt  Sally  proportions, 

William  Hogarth  out  of  his  apprenticej^hip  is,  I  take  it,  a  sturdy, 
ruddy- complex! oned,  clear-eyed,  rather  round-shoiildered  young  fellow, 
who  as  yet  wears  his  own  hair,  but  has  that  sword  at  home — a  silver-hiltcd 
f*r  a  prince's  metal  one — and  is  not  averse  to  giving  his  hat  a  smart  cock, 
ay,  and  bordering  it  with  a  narrow  rim  of  orrice  when  Fortime  smiles  on 
him.  Not  yet  was  the  'H^o^  developed  in  him.  It  was  there,  yet  latent. 
But,  instead,  that  quality  with  whicli  he  was  also  so  abundantly  gilded,  and 
whicli  combined  so  well  with  his  steraer  faculties — I  mean  tlie  quality  of 
humorous  observation — must  have  begun  to  assert  itself.  **  Engraving  on 
copper  was  at  twenty  yeajs  of  age  my  utmost  ambition,^*  he  ^vrites  himself. 
Yes,  William,  and  naturaUy  so.  The  monsters  and  chimeras  of  lieraldry 
and  Mr,  Gamble't^  back-shop  had  by  tliat  time  probably  thorouglaly  jviilled 
on  him.  Fortunate  if  a  landscape,  or  building,  or  portrait  had  sotnetimea 
to  be  engraved  on  a  silver  simflf-box  or  a  golden  fan-mount.  The  rest 
ivas  a  wilderness  of  apocr3rphal  natural  history,  a  bewildering  phantasma- 
goria of  strange  devices  from  St.  Benet's  Hill,  expressed  in  crambo,  in 
jargotif  and  in  heraldic  romany :  compony,  gobony,  and  chequy ;  lions 
erased  and  tigers  couped  ;  bucks  trippant  and  bucks  yuIbM  ;  eagles 
^i^eiant,  and  dogs  sciant;  bezants,  plates,  torteaux,  pomeiBy  golpi;,  san- 


gninjr^fitttt,  tAwnf  and  mllire**     Tbe  reimlatoti  wm  biii  to  Iw 
was  indeed  ineritAble^  firom  the  dugust  csiiued  bf  Ibe  lereo  jeftn* 
t*oa  of  llieee  cat^ogu«»  of  ly ii^  woodfia,  to  ibe  ooDtempIaltOD  of  tlie 
liie  tliat  ftorg ^  abooi  Oaaboum  Alley,  and  ilB  mfinito  variety  of 
ODmic  and  tivgic.    **  EngniTiiig  on  coi>peT ''  at  troiUy  might  be  the 
mubitioQ  to  a  young  miui  morUilly  aick  of  nlver  nlvers ;  but  how 
at  twenty-one  and  tweuty-two  ? 

**  An  a  cliiid*'"  writea  William,  *^  ahowii  of  aU  kind  gare  uxe 
To  a  lad  of  hia  keoa  eye  aad  awtft  peroeptionf  all  London  miiat  hare 
latfn  full  of  aliowa.  Not  only  wm  there  Bartiemy^  opened  by  aohBim 
proeewoQ  and  prockmation  of  Lord  Mayor — Bartlemy  with  ita  bbck- 
liuddings,  pantomimeif  motions  of  pnppeti,  rope-daocerii  emulating  the 
achievenienta  of  Jacob  Hall,  aword-iwallowing  women,  fire-e«4ing  aalnman- 
den,  high  Dutch  conjurors,  Alaatian  and  Sanroyard-Diilcaaiais  quadca  %d 
ling  eya-watera,  worm -powders,  love-philteia,  j^ecifica  against  ehiJioouj 
tympany,  tiaaiak,  chriioina,  head -mould-shot,  hoiae-ahot^-head,  aad 
strange  ailmenta,  of  which  the  Kogiatrar-genenal  makes  no  meoi 
in  bin  Ketiu-na^  now-a^days ;  f  not  only  did  South wark,  Tott 
and  Mttyikir  flourish,  but  likewiae  Hofmlkir  by  Charlton,  in  Kent,  easy 
of  access  by  Grayesctid  tilt-boBl|  which  brou^t  to  at  Deptford  Yard^ 
and  II ospital  Stairs  at  Greenwich.  There  were  two  patent  playhouaee, 
Lincoln's  Inn  iind  Drury  Lane  ;  and  there  were  Mr.  Powell^s  puppets  at  the 
old  Tenni«-court,  in  JanicB  Sti't?et,  Haymarket — mysterioue  edifice^  it  lingen 
yet  I  looking  older  tlmn  etrer,  inexplicable,  obflolete,  elbowed  by  «>*«*w^ 
poses  plaaiiquea,  cafta,  and  American  bowling-alleys,  yet  refusing  to  budge 
an  inch  before  the  encroachments  of  Time,  who  destroys  all  things,  erea 
tennis- courU.  It  ivas  "old/'  we  liL-ar,  in  1720;  I  have  been  told  that 
tenuis  is  atiU  played  there.  Gi*amercyl  by  whom?  Surdy  at  night, 
the  wioked  neighbourhood  is  snatehing  a  abort  feverish  sleep,  the 
taonia-ODiirta  "  muat  be  haunted  by  eallow,  periwigged  phantoms  of  diari 
time,  cadaverous  beaiut  iiiiaced  bande,  piiilbd  sleeves,  and  ilapped,  pi 
lialH.  Bats  of  spectral  wire  BtrilvO  tlje  cobweb-bolls;  the  moonlight  caa 
make  them  cast  no  idiadovva  on  the  old  brick-wall.  And  in  tlie  gtdlery  sltM 
the  harih^visaged,  cynic  king,  Foitsmouth  at  his  aide,  his  little  s|)anitth 
mumbling  the  rosettea  in  his  royal  idioea* 


icough^J 

lotMH 

tmiuuvH 


1  uiai 
whe^^J 

u-ldH 

iuffld^^ 


*  Ilie  LezAtit  (from  Bjmntiimi)  was  n  mand  knob  on  ths  scutcheon^ 
yellow.     "  tiylp  **  waa  parple,  ihe  cohur  tjf  an  oid  iflack  rife,  so  denned  by  the  hen 
**  Saogaiao ^'  or  "gazes"  were  to  be  coug^ied  red,  like  bkiodsliot  eyes;  " 
were  of  another  kind  of  red,  like  *'  Sinmel  cakes."    "  Ponieia  **  were  to  be  {^n*vn  1 
wpplefi.    '*  Tnwny  "  wus  orange.    Th^rc  were  sko  "  liurtfi  "  to  bo  blnzoncd  bhie,  1 
linnises  ixn^.^Ntw  View  of  London,  1712. 

I  I  bfiHoTQ  PopeV  sneer  a^inst  poor  Elkancih  Settle  (who  di«d  vary  oomftntahly  1 
the  Clisrterhotii^f  1724,  i^taL  7C  :   he  was  alive  in  17S0|  and  niceeedod 
Uun-alc),  that  he  waa  reduced  in  hi^  Intter  daya  to  compaas  s  motion  of  St,  ( 
jiiid  the  Drugon  &i  Ikirtholomew  fair,  and  himself  enacted  the  dragon  in  a  peculi 
of  grccii  k-atJicr,  his  own  invention,  to  liavc  been  a  purely  midiciotns  and  meodflCw 
bit  of  spite.    Moreover,  Bcttlc  died  years  after  Pope  iisenmcd  him  to  have  expired. 


1  kind  of  copartnership  witii  Mr*  PowdTs  ptippt^ts — ibrtnerly  of 
tlie  Pmzza,  Covent  Garden,  was  the  famous  Faux,  llie  ieg^rdenmin,  or 
sleight-of-hand  oonjuror — the  Wiljalba  Frikell  of  hi^  day,  and  ivhom 
Ilojrnrth  mentioaa  in  one  of  Mb  earlieat  pictorial  natirta.  But  Faux 
did  that  which  the  RuRsian  magician,  to  hi*  credit,  does  not  do ;  he 
fUBtSM  him»cU*  perpetually,  and  was  at  immense  pains  to  assure  the  public 
tilfotigli  the  newspapers  that  he  was  not  robbed  retuniiug  from  the  Duchess 
of  Buciuiigbaiii's  at  Ciiebcft.  From  Faux*B  ahow  at  llie  "  Long-room/' 
Hfjgartli  might  have  itepped  to  Heidcgger^a — liideoua  lleide^er'fi  mas* 
querades  at  the  ILing'fl  Theatre  in  the  llaymarket,  whei*e  al»o  were  held 
'*  ridoiti,^'  and  ^'  i^gtioni  ^' — juiiketiDgi  of  an  ultra  Italiiio  character^  and 
31II  preftented  in  1722  by  the  Middlesex  grand  jury  as  intolerable  nui- 
aanoea.  Many  times,  ako,  did  the  et^n  Sir  John  Gonson  (the  IIarht\s 
PrOfjreiB  Gonson),  justice  of  peace,  much  feaxed  by  the  Phrynes  of  the 
hinidreda  of  Drury,  invdgh  in  his  sesaioDfl-oharges  against  the  ^nfiil  ridotti 
and  the  disorderly  veglionL  Other  performances  took  place  at  the  King*a 
Th€«atrt.  There  ^vas  struggling  for  its  first  gra^p  on  the  English  taste  and 
the  Englisli  pocket — a  grasp  which  it  has  never  since  lost — tliMt  anomalous, 
inoonaistent,  delightful  entertainment,  the  Italian  Opera,  Hogarth,  aa  a 
true-bom  Briton,  hated  the  harmonious  exotic;  andfi*om  his  earliest  plates 
to  the  grand  seriea  of  tlie  Makers  Fro^tsSy  indulges  in  frequent  ilinga  at 
Hiltdel  (inhisPfo/otA^o,  and  before  his  immortal  Oratorio  stage),  Farinelli, 
Oataoni,  Ben^no,  Faustina^  Barrenstadtf  and  other  ^*  soil  simpering 
whiblina,"  Yet  the  sturdiest  hater  of  this  "new  taste  of  the  toivn'*  could 
not  refrain  from  admiring  and  applauding  to  the  echo  that  which  was 
called  the  "  miraculoualy  dignified  exit  of  Senesino,"  This  celebrated 
§Griita  moat  haTe  resembled  in  the  almost  electrical  eJlect  it  produced, 
tho  elder  Kean*s  **  Villain,  be  sure  thou  provo,'*  &c.  in  Othello ;  John 
Keinble**  *'  Mother  of  the  worlds-"  in  Cotiolanas ;  Madame  Pasta's  "Jo,*' 
in  Medea  ;  and  Histories  worH-knowii  "  T«,''  in  the  Italian  version  of  the 
name  dread  trilogy.  One  of  the  plcaaantcst  accusations  brought  against 
the  Itxdian  Opera  waa  prefeired  aome  years  before  1720,  in  the  SpectatoTf 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  pTincipol  man  or  woman  singer  sang  in 
Italian,  while  the  responsea  were  given,  and  the  choruses  chanted  by 
Britx»ns.  Judioti^  in  these  latter  days,  1  have  "  assisted  '*  at  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Barber  of  SeviUt  at  one  of  our  large  theatres,  when  Figaro 
warbled  in  ItaEan  with  a  strong  Spanish  accent,  when  Buaamw  waa  a 
Frendiwoman,  Doctor  Bartolo  an  Irishman,  and  the  choi-us  sang  in 
English,  and  without  any  H's. 

More  shows  remain  tor  Hogarth  to  take  delight  in-  The  quacka,  out  of 
Bartleray  time,  set  up  their  standings  in  Moorfielda  by  tlie  madhouse 
(lllustratnd  by  Hogarth  in  the  Rakers  Pror^rtss),  and  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  (W,  H,  in  the  plate  of  Morning) ,  by  luigo  Jones's  rustic  church, 
which  he  bniit  for  tlie  Earl  of  Bedford :  "  Build  me  a  bam,"  quoth  the 
iftrh  **  You  shall  have  tlie  bravest  bam  in  England,"  returned  Inigo,  and 
bis  lordaliip   hod   it.     There  were  quacks  too,  though  the  io^id -voiced 


bcg'gars  interfered  with  tln.m,  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Tielcls,  and  on  Tow^r  j 
where  the  BaiJors  and  river-side  Bohemians  were  wont  to  indulge  in  the 
iavourite  diversion  of  "whipping  the  snake /^  There  were  grand  allows 
when  a  commoner  was  raised  to  the  peerage  or  promoted  in  g;rade  ihej-ein — 
a  common  occurrence  in  the  midst  of  ail  the  corruption  entailed  bj  the 
Scottish  union  and  Wal pole's  wholesale  bribery.  On  these  occafdona, 
deputations  of  the  heralds  came  from  their  dM»ty  old  oolite  in  Doctors* 
Commons,  and  in  full  costume,  to  congratulate  the  new  peer,  the  vificount 
made  an  earl,  or  the  marciuifl  elevated  to  a  dukedom,  and  to  claim  by  the 
way  a  anng  amount  of  fees  from  the  newly-blown  dignitary.  Strange 
figures  they  must  liave  cut,  those  old  kings-at-arms,  heraldf*,  and  pursui- 
vants I  Ever)'body  reniemhers  tlie  anecdote,  since  twisted  into  an  alh 
si  on  to  Lord  Thurlow^s  grotesque  appearance,  of  a  servant  on  such 
occasion  as  I  have  alhided  to,  saying  to  his  master,  "Please,  my  lor 
there's  a  gentleman  in  a  coach  at  the  door  would  speak  with  yo 
lordship;  and,  saving  your  presence,  I  think  he's  the  knave  of  spadi^ 
I  burst  out  in  unseemly  cachinnation  the  other  day  at  the  opening 
Parliament,  when  I  saw  Kougecroix  trotting  along  the  royal  gaUcry 
the  peers,  with  those  table-napkins  stiff  with  gold  embroidery  pendent 
back  and  fVont  of  him  like  heraldic  advertisements.  The  astonisliiflg 
equipment  was  temitnated  by  the  bbck  dress  pantaloons  and  patent- 
leather  boota  of  ordinary  life,  Je  crevats  de  rire :  the  Loi'd  Chamberh 
walking  backwards  was  nothing  to  it ;  yet  I  daresay  Eougecroix  look 
not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  did  Blnemantle  and  Portcullis  in  1720  with 
red  heels  and  paste  buckles  to  their  Cordovan  shoon,  and  curly  periwigs 
flowing  from  beneath  their  cocked  hats. 

Shows,  more  shows,  and  William  Hogarth  walking  London  streets  ic 
t£\ke  stock  of  them  all,  to  lay  them  up  in  his  meraory*a  ample  store- 
hotise*  He  will  turn  all  he  has  seen  to  good  account  some  day. 
There  is  a  show  at  tlie  museum  of  the  Royal  Society,  then  sitting 
at  Greaham  College*  The  queer,  almost  fdlly  things,  exhibited  there! 
queer  and  silly,  at  least  to  us,  with  our  magnificent  museums  in  Great 
Russell  Street,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields  and  Brompton.  I  am  turning  ove 
the  Royal  Society  catalogue  as  I  write :  the  rarities  all  set  down  will 
a  ponderous,  simple-minded  solemnity.  **  Dr.  Grews  "  is  the  conscientio 
editor.  Here  shall  you  find  the  **  sceptre  of  an  Indian  king,  a  do 
without  a  month ;  a  Peg^e  hat  and  organ  ;  a  bird  of  paradise;  a  Jewid 
phylactery;  a  model  of  the  Temple  of  Jertisalem;  a  burning-glass  con 
trived  by  that  excellent  philosopher  and  mathematician  Sir  Isaac  Newton* 
{hats  oiF) ;  "  three  landskips  and  a  catcoptrick  paint  given  by  Bisho 
Wilkins;  a  gun  which  dischaj^es  seven  times  one  after  the  other  presently* 
(was  this  a  revolver  ?) ;  "a  perspective  instrument  hj  the  ingenious  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  "  {hats  off  again);  ^*a  pair  of  Iceland  gloves,  a  p« ^  >■' 

Macassar  poison  ^*  (oh  I  Rowland)  \  "  the  tnil  of  an  Indian  cow  worsh. * 

on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges ;  a  tuft  of  coralline ;   the  cramp 
which  by  some  humour  or  vapour  benumbs  the  fisherman^e  arms,**  and  i 


forth.  ITogartli  will  make  iisi3  of  all  these  **  curios"  in  tlic  fourdi  scene  ol* 
the  Afarriage  a  la  Mcde^  and  presently,  for  ike  studio  of  Sidrophel  in  liia 
illustrationa  to  Hmiihras* 

And  there  are  sbowa  of  a  sterner  and  cnieler  order.  Now  a  pick- 
pocket yelling  under  a  pump ;  now  a  half-naked  wretch  coming  fdong 
lr\1iitehall  at  the  tail  of  a  alow-ploddiiig  cart,  howling  under  the  hang- 
man 8  laaJi  (that  functiouaiy  has  ceased  to  be  called  *'  Gregory,"  from  the 
great  executioner  Q.  Brandon,  and  ia  now,  but  I  have  not  beea  able  to 
discover  for  what  reascm,  **  Jack  Ketch '^),*  Now  it  is  a  libeller  or  a 
perjurer  in  the  pillory  at  Ciiaring  in  Eaatchcap  or  at  tlie  lioyal  Exchange. 
According  to  his  political  opinions  do  the  mol^ — the  mob  are  chiefly  of  tbe 
Jacobite  persuasion — pelt  the  HuflTerer  with  egga  and  ordure,  or  cheer  him, 
and  fill  the  hat  which  Mes  at  his  foot  on  the  scaffold  with  halfpence  and 
even  silver.  And  the  sheriflV  men,  if  duly  fee'd,  do  not  object  to  a  mug 
of  purl  or  mum,  or  even  punch,  being  held  by  kind  hands  to  the  fiafltTcr'a 
lipa.  So,  in  Hugo'a  deathless  romance  doejs  Esraei'alda  give  Quasiiuodo 
on  the  carcan  to  drink  from  her  flask.  Mercy  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
mil  never  die.  Sometimes  in  front  of  **  England's  Burse,"  or  in  Old 
Palace  Yai-d,  an  odd,  futile,  much -laughed- at  ceremony  takes  place :  fmd 
after  solemn  proclamation,  the  common  hangman  makes  a  Ix^nfure  of  such 
proscribed  books  as  Pretenders  no  Pretence^  A  sober  Ileply  ta  Mr. 
Iliggs^s  Tri-theisttcal  Doftrine.  Well  would  it  he  if  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  government  stopped  here;  but  alas  I  king^s  meanengers  are  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  unhappy  authors,  trace  them  to  the  tripe-shop  in 
Hanging  Sword  AUey,  or  the  C43ck-loft  in  Honey  Lane  Market,  where  they 
lie  three  in  a  bed;  and  the  poor  scribbling  wretches  are  cast  into  jail,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  tormentors,  losing  sometimes  th*iir  unlucky  ears. 
There  i»  the  great  sport  and  show  every  market  morning,  known  as  **  hidl 
lianking,"  a  sweet  succursal  to  his  Majesty's  bear-garden  .ind  Hockley  in 
die  hole.  The  game  is  of  the  simplest ;  take  your  bull  in  a  narrow 
tlioroughfure,  say,  Cock  Hill,  by  Smithfiald ;  have  a  crowd  of  hommes  de 
bonne  volonte ;  overturn  a  couple  of  hackney  coaches  at  one  end  of  the 
street,  a  brewer's  dray  at  the  other :  then  harry  your  bull  up  and  down, 
goad  him,  pelt  him,  t^vist  his  tail,  tUl  he  roar  and  is  rabid.  This  is  "  bull- 
banking,"  and  oh  !  for  the  sports  of  merry  England  1  William  Hogiu-th 
lcx)ks  on  Btexnly  and  wrathfuUy.  He  wiil  remember  tJie  brutal  amuse- 
ments of  the  populace  when  he  comes  to  cngntve  the  Four  Stages  of 
Crucltjf,  But  I  lead  him  away  now  to  other  scenes  and  shows.  There 
are  thu  wooden  horses  before  Sodler^s  Hall ;  and  westward  there  stands  an 
uncomfortable  "  wooden  horse  "  for  the  punishment  of  goldiers  whf»  are 
picketed  thereon  for  one  and  two  hours.  This  wooden  horse  is  on  iSt. 
James's  Mall,  over  against  the  gun-houae.  The  torture  is  one  of  Dutcli 
William^s  legacies  to  the  subjects,  and  has  been  retained  and  improved  on 


•   1720.    The  horrible  room  in  Newgate  Prison  where  m  caitMrous  ofb&iling  pitch 
ihc  tuLiigtium  FcctLcd  the  (iisH^vcrcfl  limbs  of  those  executed  for  high  in^ason,  and  whoRc 
\  to  be  oxfHjf^ed,  was  cnllcd  "  J;ick  Kctch*s  kitrhid,*' 
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by  the  bIoUiIuUj  cmel  HiaoTerkti  kings.  Years  aftenrardff  (1745-0)| 
when  Hogarth  sliaU  s^nd  his  picture  of  Uie  March  (d  IHnchU^  u>  St,  Jamc»'» 
for  tlie  inspection  of  his  sacred  Majesty  King  Gtorge  the  Seocmd,  that 
ptIiAtste  will  fiy  into  a  g^uard^room  rage  at  the  tarulLful  hmnoux  of  tLo 
iBHie,  and  will  express  an  opinion  that  tho  audacious  painter  who  hu 
carioatared  his  Foot  Gtmrds,  should  properly  suffer  the  puniahnient  of  the 
picket  on  the  **  wooden  horse"  of  the  Mall. 

Further  afield*  There  are  literally  thotwands  of  ahop-n^guft  to  b«  r«ad 
or  stared  at,  Thure  arc  prke-fights — predeoe^ors  of  Fig  and  JInMsghlQa 
contests — gludiatori&L  exhibitions^  in  which  decayed  Life-guard8mo&  and 
Irish  captains  trade-Hilten,  hack  and  hew  one  another  with  broadsword  and 
backsword  on  public  phitforms.  Then  the  "  French  prophet%''  whom  John 
Wesley  kneWf  are  working  sham  mi  fades  in  Soho,  emidating^— the  iinpos- 
tm^ ! — the  marrels  done  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbtls  Biacre  or  nhMmtyMi^ 
Paris,  mid  positively  holding  exlubitions  in  which  ianatica  su^Rsr  *WTMl?}*f* 
to  be  trampled,  jumped  upon,  and  beaten  with  olubs^  for  the  greater  gloiy 
of  Molinism ;  *  even  holding  academies,  where  the  youth  of  both  mxm  arc 
inatmeted  in  the  arts  of  foaming  at  the  mouth,  idling  into  conTutaioitaf 
discoursing  in  unknown  tongue^  revealing  stigmala  produced  by  the  aid  of 
lunar  cauAtic,  and  other  moon -struck  madnesses  and  oheata.  Such  li 
revivalism  in  1720*  William  Hogarth  is  there,  observanL  lie  will  not 
forget  the  French  propheU  when  he  executes  almost  the  ksl  and  nobkst  of 
his  plates  —  allx4t,  it  is  directed  against  English  reviralistfi,  Cndtdi^^ 
Superstition  and  Fanaticism,  He  leaves  Boho^  and  wanders  eastward 
and  westward.  He  resdti  Madam  Godfrey's  mx  hundred  chalicDgaa  to  ths 
ibinale  sex  in  the  newspapers;  sitting,  perhapfi)  at  t)ie  ^''Bose,^^  without 
Temple  Bar  j  at  the  "  Diapente,"  whither  the  beaux,  feeble  as  Lord  Ifannyi 
who  could  not  *'  eat  beef^  or  horse,  or  any  of  those  things,**  come  to 
f^ecruit  their  exhausted  digestions  irith  jelly ^broth.  He  may  look  in  at 
mug-lioiiae^i,  where  stum,  ^quest  alas,  Protestant  maach-beei>  and  Derby 
stingo  are  sold.  He  may  diop  in  at  Owen  Swan's,  at  the  "  Black  Swan "^ 
Tavern  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  listen  to  the  hack-writers  girding  at 
Mr.  Pope,  and  at  the  enormous  amount  of  eating  and  drinking  in  Harry 
Higdea^a  comedies*  He  may  see  the  virtuosi  at  Childs's,  and  dozens  of 
other  auctions  (Edward  Mellington  was  the  George  Robins  of  the  pre- 
cedinjjf  age ;  the  ^mous  C<ibb  was  hia  Buccessor  in  auction-room  eloquence 
and  pomposity'),  buying  china  monsters.  He  may  refect  himself  witli  hot 
funnity  at  the  **  Kainbow  "  or  at  **  Nando^s,**  mingle  (keeping  liis  surUml 
well  buttoned)  ivith  the  pickj>ockets  in  Paul*8,  avoid  the  Scotch  walk  on 
'Change,  watch  the  garish  damselrf  alight  from  their  coaches  at  the  cliocolate- 
houses,  mark  the  gamesbers  rushing  in,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  elevoii  in  the 
morning,  to  shake  their  elbows  at  the  **  Young  Man's;"  goae  at  tho 
barristers  as  they  bargain  for  wherries  at  the  Temple  Stairs  to  take  water 

•  Conipnrc  tJir^  voluntiiry  tonncnts  with  tho  description  of  the  Dtuiek,  or  hvr:^^ 
tnLmpliiig  cercmoninl  of  the  Blitik  El  Bvkrcc,  over  the  htxhcs  of  the  faithful,  ia  Lsinc'* 
3Mem  Effifptkms. 


for  Wcfitminster— a  pair  of  scuUs  being  much  cheaper  thiin  a  hackney 
coadi — meet  the  half-pay  offiGere  at  Whitehall,  garrulou»iy  diftcuieiiig  the 
King  of  Spam'd  kat  treaty,  as  the  shoeblacks  polLsh  their  footgear  with  oil 
and  soot — Day  and  Martin  are  yet  in  embryo:  stand  by,  on  Holborn 
Hill,  about  hall- post  eleven^  as  Jack  Ilali,  the  chimniy  aweep,  winds  Lis 
sad  way  in  Newgate  cart,  hia  coffin  bdbre  him,  and  tho  ordinary  witli  h'm 
book  and  nosegay  by  hia  side,  towards  St,  Giles's  Pound,  and  the  ultinmU' 
boxirne,  Tybum.  Jack  Hall  has  a  nose^y,  too,  and  wears  a  white  ribbon 
in  his  hat  to  announce  his  innocence.  The  ftjUow  haa  committed  a 
hundred  robberies.  And  Jack  HaU  is  very  far  gone  in  burnt  brandy. 
Hogarth  marks— does  not  forget  him.  Jack  Hall — who  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  mediocre  Jack  Sheppard,  although  his  eacape  ^m  New- 
gala  waa  well-nigh  as  deiLterous,  and  qiLitc  us  bold  as  the  prison-breaking 
feat  of  the  arch  rascal^  Blueftkin*8  li'iend — will  soon  reapptar  in  one  of  the 
fii«t  of  tJie  Hogarthian  squibs ;  and  the  dismal  procession  to  Tyburn  will 
form  the  denoHmeni  to  the  kmen table  career  of  Tom  Idle. 

Hogarth  must  have  become  /wt*o  «  pom  saturated  with  such  imprcs- 
Hona  ol*  street  lilc.  From  1730  the  tide  of  reproduction  R'ta  in  without 
ottfadon;  but  I  strive  to  cateh  and  to  retain  the  Meeting  tinage  of  this 
dead  LondoUj  and  it  baulks  and  mocks  me : — ^th<3  sham  bii],  **  dutiera** 
iind  "  mounters/*  skulking  with  straws  in  their  ahooi*  about  Westminster 
Hall;  the  law  oflict^  in  Chancery  Lane  and  tho  "devil's  gap'*  between 
Great  Queen  Street  imd  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  the  Templars,  the  moot- 
men,  and  those  who  ar^  keeping  their  terms  in  Lincoln's  and  Gray's  Inn, 
dining  in  llivir  halls  at  noon,  eating  off  wooden  trenchers,  drinking  from 
gixM^n  earthenware  jugs,  and  flnmmoned  to  commons  by  horn -blow; — 
the  furious  stockjobbers  at  Jonathan's  and  Garrnway's,  At  the  sign  of  the 
"Fifteen  Shillings^''  and  in  Thread  needle  Row;  the  fine  ladies  buying 
perftmiery  at  the  '*  Civet  Cat/'  in  Shire  Lane,  by  Temple  Bar — ^perfumery, 
now-a-days,  is  much  wanted  in  that  unsavoury  lot'uU ;  the  JacoVatc 
ballad -singers  growling  sedition  in  Seven  Dials ;  the  Hanoverian  treubadoun* 
crooning,  on  their  side,  worn-out  scandal  touching  "  Itahan  Molly*'  (Jamos 
the  Second*s  Mary  of  Modena)  and  **  St.  James's  warming-pan"  in  the 
most  fre<iuented  streets;  riots  and  tumults,  spy -limiting,  foi-eigner 
mobbing,  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  all  over  the  tt>wn  ; — gangs  ot 
riotous  soldiers  crowding  about  Marlborough  Ilouae,  and  casting  diirts 
into  the  great  duke's  garden,  that  his  grace  may  see  of  what  rascally  stntT — 
filthy  dowlas  instead  of  good  calico — ^the  contractors  liave  made  tliem. 
Alas !  a  wheezing,  drivelling,  almost  idiotic  dotard  is  all  that  reniaina  of 
the  great  duke,  oil  tliat  is  luil  of  John  Chureliili.  He  had  jiut  strength 
emsrngh  at  the  Bath  the  season  before  to  crawl  home  in  the  daik  night,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  chair*  There  arc  fights  in  the  at  reel  a, 
and  skirmishes  on  the  river,  wlicre  revenue  cutters,  custom-house  jerkers, 
and  die  "  Tailar  pink/'  make  retributivo  raids  on  tlic  fresh- water  pirates: 
light  and  heavy  horsemen^  cope-men,  acuBk-hunters,  lumpers,  and  ganie- 
watermeu.     There  arc  sidt-wiiter  iis  well  as  fresli-water  thieves;  and  a 
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notable  show  of  tlie  period  ib  the  execution  of  a  pirate,  and  his 
chains  at  Execution  dock.  All  which  notwithstandlDg,  it  is  a  oonaolation 
to  ieam  that  '*  Capt^  Hunt,  of  the  Ddifffit,^^  is  tried  at  Justice  Hall 
for  piracy,  and  "  honourably  acquittefl.*'  1  know  not  why,  but  I  rejoice 
at  tlie  captain's  escape.  He  seems  a  bold,  dasliing  spirit ;  and,  when  cap- 
tured, was  **  drinking  orrietan  with  a  horse-officer,"  But  when  I  coi 
to  repemse  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial,  I  oonfeBs  tliat  the  wti^; 
of  testimony  bears  strongly  against  Cs^ilain  Hunt,  and  that  in  reality  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  scuttle  the  ^^  FroUsUxfU  Betsey,''^  cause  tlie  boat- 
swain and  *^  one  Skeggs,  a  chaplain,  transporting  himself  to  the  plantations'' 
— at  the  request  of  a  judge  and  jury,  I  wonder? — ^to  walk  the  phmk,  and 
did  ako  carbonado  the  captain  with  lighted  matches  and  Burgundy  pitch, 
prior  to  blowing  his  (the  captain^s)  brains  out.  Himt  goes  free,  but  piratc3 
are  cast,  and  sometimes  swing.  Hogarth  notes,  comments  on,  reniemhen 
them.  The  gibbeted  corsairs  by  the  river's  side  shall  find  a  place  in  the 
tliird  chapter  of  the  history  of  ThomaiJ  Idle- 
So  wags  the  world  in  1720.  Hogartli  practising  on  copper  in  tlie  inter- 
Tab  of  arms  and  crest  engraving,  and  hearing  of  Thornhili  and  Logaerre^^ 
staircase-and-ceiling- pain  ting  renown,  inwardly  longing  to  be  a  Painter. 
Sir  George  Thorold  ia  lord  mayor.  Comet  Halley  is  astronomer  royal,  vioe 
Flamsteed,  deceased  the  preceding  year.  Clement  XL  is  dyings  and  the  Ji 
of  Forrara  deny  that  they  have  sacrifioed  a  child  at  Easter,  a  la  Hugh  of 
coin.  The  great  King  Louis  ia  dead,  and  a  cliild  reigns  in  his  stead.  The 
llegent  and  the  Abbe  Dubois  are  making  history  one  long  scandal  in 
BL-rnard  Lens  is  miniature  paiuter  to  the  king,  in  lieu  of  Benjamin  A< 
dead,  Sir.  CoIIr^y  Cibber^s  works  are  printed  on  royal  paper.  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Bucks,  erects  a  plain  tablet  to  the  memory  of  John  Drj'-den  in  Westminster 
Abbey :  his  own  name  in  very  large  letters,  Dryden's  in  more  modeiately- 
sized  capitals.  Madam  Crisp  sets  a  lieutenant  to  kill  a  black  man,  who  has 
stolen  her  lapdog.  Captain  Dawson  bullies  half  the  world,  and  half  the  w< 
bullies  Captain  Dawson :  and  bullies  or  is  so  bullied  still'to  tliis  day. 

In  disjointed  language,  but  with  a  very  earnest  purpose,  1  !mve  end( 
voured  to  trace  our  piiinter^s  Prelude, — thts  growth  of  his  artistic  mi 
the  ripening  of  his  perceptive  ilicolties  under  the  iniluence  of  the  life  he 
saw.  Now,  for  the  operation  of  observation,  distilled  in  the  retort  of  his 
quaint  humour.  I  record  the  work  he  did;  and  firsts  in  1720,  mention 
**  four  drawings  in  Indian  ink  '*  of  the  characters  at  Button's  coffee-house.* 

*  Daniel  Button's  wcU-knowii  coflec-hmisc  was  cm  die  south  side  of  Ru^tsdl  Stroel, 
Covent  Garden,  nearly  op^KJi-itc  Tom's.  Euttoa  had  b«^u  a  servaot  of  the  Coimtc»  of 
Warwick,  and  so  was  putroniied  by  her  Kpoose,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  AditiFon,  Sir 
Ktjbf^rt  Walpole'B  creature,  Giles  Earl,  a  trading  justice  of  the  peace  (compare  FioUling 
Mill  *'  zm!.  a  year  of  the  dirtiest  money  in  the  world  **}  used  to  examine  crtmiiudf,  fcr 
the  armii^eiiient  of  tlic  comysany^  in  the  public  room  at  Button's.  Here,  too,  w«5  a 
lion'ii  licad  lettcr-hrvx,  into  whieb  commiinicjitions  for  the  Guardian  were  dropped.  At 
llutton'g,  Pope  U  reported  to  have  paid  of  Parrick^  the  lexieojrraplier,  who  miuje  prel*i>- 
Rions  to  critidsin,  that  ^'  a  dtctionar}'-innker  might  know  the  mcaiiing  of  one  wocd,  bful 
not  of  two  put  together," 
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?  sketches  of  Arl>utJmot,  Addison,  Pope  (as  it  ia  conjectured), 
and  a  certtiin  Count  Viviani,  identified  years  aflerwards  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole^  when  the  drawings  came  under  bis  notice.  They  flubsequcntly  came 
into  L"eLind*s  possession.  Next  Hogarth  executed  an  etching,  whoso  Bubject 
"was  of  more  national  important'c*  In  1720-21,  na  :ill  men  know,  England 
went  mad,  and  wad  drawn,  jumping  for  joy,  into  the  Maelatrom  of  die 
South  Sea  bubble.  France  had  been  already  desperately  insane,  in  1719, 
and  Philip,  the  Eegent,  with  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  the  Edinburgh 
idlversmith*8  son,  who  had  been  rake,  bully,  and  soldier,  and  had 
stood  his  trial  for  killing  Beau  Wilson  iu  a  duel,  had  between  them 
gotten  up  a  remarkable  mammon-saturnalia  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  the 
Rue  Quincampoix.  Law  11  vt^  en.  prince  in  the  Place  Vendome.  Tliey 
show  the  window  now  whence  he  used  to  look  down  upon  his  dupes.  He 
died,  a  lew  years  after  the  bursting  of  his  bubble,  a  miserable  bankinipt 
adventurer  at  Venice,  And  yet  there  really  was  something  tangible  in 
Ilia  schemes,  wild  as  they  were.  The  credit  of  the  Koyal  Bank  averted  a 
national  bankruptcy  in  France,  and  some  substantial  advantage  might 
liave  been  derived  from  the  Mississippi  trade.  At  all  events,  there  actually 
was  such  a  place  as  Lomsiana,  In  this  country,  the  geographical  actu- 
alities were  verj^  httle  consulted.  The  English  South  Sea  selieme  was 
a  swindle,  par  et  simple.  Almost  everybody  in  the  country  caught  this 
cholera- morbus  of  avarice.  Pope  dabbled  in  S.  S,  S»  (South  Sea  Stock) : 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  accused  of  cheating  Ruremonde,  the 
Frendi  wit,  out  of  500/.  worth  of  stock.  Ladies  laid  aside  ombre  and 
basset  to  haimt  ^Change  Alley.  Gay  **  Btood  to  win  ^'  enormous  sums — at  one 
time  imagined  himseh",  as  did  Pope  also,  to  be  the  **  lord  of  thousands,*' 
but  characteristically  refused  to  follow  a  friend^s  advice  to  realize  at  least 
su^icient  to  secure  himself  a  **  clean  shirt  and  a  fihoulder  of  mutton  every 
day  for  life.*'  He  perHiated  in  holding,  and  lost  all.  Mr.  Aislabie,  the 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  was  deeply  imphcated  in  S*  S.  S.  tranti- 
aclions,  as  were  ako  mimy  peers  and  members  of  parliament.  The 
amiable  and  accomplished  Craggs,  the  postmaster-general,  the  friend  of 
all  the  witH,  and  for  whose  tomb  Pope  vnrole  kj  touching  au  epitaph, 
tarnished  his  reputation  indelibly  by  iinscnipulonB  jobbeiy*  He  died  of 
the  small-pox,  just  in  time  to  avoid  disgrace  and  ruin  j  but  his  poor  old 
father  was  sold  up,  and  was  borne  to  the  grave  sliordy  afterward,  broken- 
Itearted.  Lord  fetanhope  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  in  replying  to  a  furious 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  Whiuton  (who  lived  a  proJJigate  and  died  a 
monk)  against  S.  S.,  and  did  not  long  survive,  Samuel  Chandler, 
the  eminent  Nonconformist  divine,  was  ruined,  and  bad  to  keep  a  book- 
stall for  bread.  Hudson,  known  iis  *'Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,"  went  stark 
mad,  and  moved  about  'Change  just  as  the  *'  Woman  in  Black  *'  and  the 
"  Woman  in  White  "  (the  son  of  the  one,  and  the  brother  of  the  other  wei'e 
hanged  for  forgery),  used  to  haunt  the  avenues  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Tlie  South  Sea  Comj^any  bribed  the  Govenunent,  bribed  the  two  Houses, 
Bd  bribed  the  C^^urt  ladieSi  both  of  liiir  tind  of  light  fame.    Erengard  Melu* 
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aina  Scliuylenberg,  Princcfls  von  Kborstdn,  Ducliesaof  MuBat^r  (1715),  anj 
Duchess  of  KcTidaJ  (1729)*— Hogarth  engraved  tlie  High  Dutch  hiiJ*iej*i 
anoa — the  CoonteflB  of  Platen,  and  her  twa  niec««,  and  lAdy  Sxinderliuid, 
with  Craggs  and  AiRlabie,  got  the  major  part  cf  the  iictitkius  stock  of 
574,000/.  created  by  the  company.  The  stock  roue  to  thiite«!ii  himdi^ 
and  fifty  pounds  premium  1  Beggars  on  horseback  tore  through  the 
Htreeta.  There  were  ^  S.  coaoh^  with  Attri  sacra  fames  painted  an 
the  panels.  Hundreds  of  companies  were  projected,  and  *'  took  tJie  town" 
immensely.  Steele'a  (Sir  Kichard'fi)  Fishpool  Company,  for  bringing  the 
finny  denizens  of  the  deep  by  sea  to  London — Puckle^s  Defence  Gtm — ^ih^ 
Bottomree,  the  Coral-fishery,  the  Wreck-fishing  companieA,  were  highiy 
Bpoken  of.  Stogden^s  retnitUmcta  created  great  excitement  in  the  morluit. 
There  were  companieB  for  insurance  against  bad  servants,  agatnat  tlicAl 
and  robliorie«,  against  fire  and  shipwreck*  There  were  compimies  for  i 
porting  jack-asses  firnm  Spain  (coals  to  Newcastle  !) ;  for  trading  in  hun 
hair  (started  by  a  clerg)Tnan) ;  for  ^ttening  pigs;  for  milking  pantile 
Joppaaiid  C4i8tile  soap;  for  manufacturing  lutestring;  **for  the  whed 
:t  perpetual  motion;"  and  lor  extracting  stearine  from  Huniloweivsftd^ 
There  were  Dutch  bulibles,  and  oil  bubbles,  and  water  bubbles — babbks 
oi  timber^  and  bubhies  of  glass.  There  were  the  **  sail  cloth,"  or  "  Globe 
Iiennits*' — ^mere  cards  with  the  seaJ  of  the  **  Globe*'  tavern  impreaed 
on  them,  and  **  permitting"  the  fortunate  holders  to  acquire  Bhar<?aat  some 
indetinite  i^riod  in  aome  misty  sailcloth  factory.  These  foM  for  eixtj 
miini'as  a  pieoe.  There  was  Jezreel  Joneses  trade  to  Barb:iry,  too,  for  whi« 
the  permits  could  not  be  sold  fast  enough.  Welsh  copper  and  York  Bnik 
ings'  shares  rose  to  cent,  per  cent,  premium.  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  soriTeni 
rose  from  a  mean  estate  to  prodigious  wealth,  prospered,  and  **wlu 
diiectoramte  up  all."     There  wa«  an  8.  S.  literature — -an  S,  S.  antholo 

**  Af  eaatimc,  n^wrc  on  Gftrrway*8  clflfk, 

A  Rarmgo  race,  by  shipwreck  M^ 
Iki  wtdihig  far  the  fettndrr'c]  sklffi^ 

And  itrip  the  bodies  c>f  the  dead. " 

r.shaw!  have  wr  not  Mr,  Ward's  capital  pi<*fruri*  m  ihe  Vernon  coUe 
tion,  and  htrndredsof  j jam ph lets  on  S.  S.  in  tlie  British  Mnsetim? 
end  came,  und  was,  of  course,  irrevocable  and  immort*il  smash.     Ithime 
spear,  in  the  shape  of  a  scire  Jhcias  in  the  London  Qazttte^  pierced 
Ibully  iridescent  bubble  through  and  through,   producing  precisely 
same  effect  as  the   publication  of    Mr.   Spar  km  an 'a   inexorable  roilv 
statistics  in  a  supplement  to  The  Times  newspaper,  a.d.  1845.     The  dt 
woke  up  one  morning  and  lound  itself  mined.   The  Sword- blade  comp 
\9vnl  bankrupt.     Knight,  the  S.S.  cashier,  lied,  but  was  captured  at  Title 
mont  in  Flanders,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  resident  in  Brussels, 
thrown  into  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  from  which  he  presently  managed  1 
escape.     In  an  age  when  almost  everj'  one  had  committed  more  or  . 
hdnons  acts  of  rop^ery,  great  sympathy  was  evinced  for  rogues, 
home,  however,  there  were  some  thoughts  of  vengeance.     Honest  mtf 


^an,  ^r  the  first  time  tlic«c  many  raciithg,  to  show  their  heads,  and 
talked  of  Netnesis  nod  Newgate.  AiaJabie  rofdgned.  The  end  of  the  Crnggaes 
you  have  heard,  PaHrainent-men  were  impeached  and  expelled  the  Hitwei 
Patriotii  inveighed  against  the  injuries  whicli  corrapt  ministers  may  indici 
on  the  sovereigns  they  Kerve,  and  quoted  the  history  of  Claudian  and  Se- 
janua.  The  directors — such  list  had  not  vanished — were  examined  by  secret 
committees^  and  what  etfects  of  theirs  could  be  laid  bold  of  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  innocent  sufferers.  I  have 
wnded  through  many  hundred  pages  of  the  i>arliament4iry  report*  of  the 
period,  and  have  remarket!,  with  a  grim  chuckle,  the  similarities  of 
awindflng  between  this  fraud  and  later  ones.  Cooked  accounts,  torn-out 
leaves,  erasures,  and  a  mnall  git  en  Ictlg^r  with  a  htus  lock — ^fhese  are 
«nong  the  flowers  of  evidence  strewn  on  the  heads  of  tlie  secret  committees. 
Knight  took  the  key  away  with  him,  forgetting  the  ledger,  I  preerurae. 
The  lock  was  forced,  and  there  came  floating  out  a  bubble  of  tictitioua 
stock.  The  old  story,  gentles  and  simples,  **  Cimmi  Charles  Dix,  comme 
Charlu  Disc^'''  muttered  wreteliedj  wigteae,  Smitbifled  old  Louis  Philippe, 
na  lie  fled  in  vi  fiacre  from  the  Tuileri«i  in  *48;  and  thia  S.S.  swindle  of 
1720  was  only  **  C^nm€  Charles  I>ik"/*— the  elder  brother  of  182r>  and 
1845  mamas,  of  Milk  Companies,  Washing  Ciimpaniea,  Poyais  Loans,  Bali's 
Pond  Railways,  Great  Diddlesex  Junctions,  Borough,  British,  and  Eastern 
Biffikflif  and  olher  Ihieveriea  which  this  age  has  Been* 

Did  William  HogaHh  hold  any  stock  ?  Did  he  ever  bid  for  a  "  Globe 
pennit?  *'  Did  he  hanker  al\er  himian  hair  ?  Did  he  cast  covetous  eyes 
towarda  tbe  gigantic  jack-asaea  of  Iberia  /  Ignoramm  :  but  we  know  at 
leaat  that  he  made  a  dash  at  tlie  bubble  with  his  sharp  pencil.  In  1721 
appeared  an  etching  of  lite  Smth  Sift,  tm  AUe^fmy.  It  was  sold  at  the 
price  oi'one  shilling  by  Mrs.  Chilcot,  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  B*  Caldwell, 
in  Newgate  Street,  The  allegory  is  laboured,  btit  there  is  a  humoroiis 
element  ditibaed  throughout  tlie  work.  T!ie  compamtively  niechaiiical 
nature  of  the  pursuits  from  which  Hogarth  was  but  just  emancipatofl 
uliowa  iUclf  in  the  careful  drawing  of  the  architecture  and  t!u^  cumpara- 
live  insignificance  of  the  fignre*«.  Tlic  Enemy  of  nmnkind  is  cutting 
Fortune  into  collops  bcibrc  a  craving  aadiance  of  rich  and  poor  speculators. 
There  i»  a  huge  **  roundabout,**  with  **  who'll  ride  V*  m  a  Icgi'fid,  and  a 
throDg  of  people  of  all  degrees  revolving  f^n  their  Avooden  hnbbie».  In 
the  ibregroimd  a  wretch  is  being  broken  on  the  wheel — perljaps  a  reminiK- 
oence  of  the  terrible  fkte  of  Coimt  Horn,  in  Pai'is.  L*  IL,  a  mtKan,  is 
Bcourging  a  poor  fellow  who  is  turning  his  great  toea  up  in  agtmy.  Tbes*? 
nrfi  to  represent  Honour  and  Honesty  punished  by  Int€refll  and  ViHany. 
In  the  backgroimd  widows  and  jtpitiKtera  are  crowding  up  a  staircase  t*>  a 
"  raffle  for  husbands,'*  and  in  the  right-L;uid  comer  a  Jt'wish  high-priest, 
a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  Dissenting  minister,  are  gam  Wing  with  frenzied 
avidity.  Near  them  a  poor,  miserable  starveling  lies  a- dying,  and  to  the 
left  tht^re  Uxrtns  a  huge  pillar,  with  this  inscnptioo  on  the  luisc — "This 
monunitni  was  (irected  in  memory  of  tlie  destniction  of  tbe  city  by  8<mth 
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Siia,  3720/*  It  ia  to  be  obsiirved  that  the  figme  of  tlie  dfmon  hacking  nt 
Foi'tujif,  and  the  kime  swash  buckler,  half  baboon^  hall'  imp,  that  kerj« 
guaj'd  mcr  the  ilagelliited  man,  arc  copied,  pretty  literally,  from  CuUot, 

You  know  tlmt  I  incline  towai'da  coincidenctii.  It  is  surely  a  not  nn- 
remarkable  one  that  CaUot,  a  Hogarthian  niun  in  many  aspects,  but 
more  inclined  t4jwards  the  grotesque -terrible  than  to  the  humonous-oh- 
servantf  should  have  been  al&o  iu  his  youth  a  martyr  to  henddrj'.  Hi^ 
lather  was  a  grave,  dusty  old  king-at-arma,  ia  the  «ervice  ol'  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  at  Nancy.  He  beUeved  heraldry,  uext  to  alchemy,  to  be  the 
most  glorious  Bcleoce  in  the  world,  aud  would  fain  h&ve  had  hh  sou 
devote  himself  to  tabard  and  escocheon  work ;  but  the  boy,  after  miiny 
unavailing  eHbrts  to  wrestle  with  these  Ephesian  wild  beasts^  with  llit?ir 
imjmsaible  attitudes  and  preposterous  proportions,  fairly  ran  away  and 
turned  gipsy,  stroller^  beggar,  picaroon  —  all  kinds  of  wild  Bohemian 
things.  Had  Hogarth  been  a  French  boj^  he,  too,  might  have  ran  awsy 
liom  Ellis  Gamble's  grifiiua  and  gargoyles.  He  must  have  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Callot,  antl  have  Rtudiod  his  works  attentively,  sua  one  cin 
uee,  not  only  from  this  South  Sea  plate,  but  irom  many  of  the  cariicr 
Hogartliian  performanceft,  iti  wliich,  not  quite  trusting  himself  vet  to  nm 
alune,  he  haa  had  recourse  to  the  Lorrain'a  strong  arm.  Many  Other 
symprttlietic  traits  are  to  he  found  in  the  worthy  pair.  In  both  a  littlt! 
too  much  swagger  and  proueness  to  denounce  things  tliat  might  have  had 
Home  little  sincerity  in  thera.  The  one  a  thorough  foreigner,  the  other  u 
thorough  a  foreigner.  The  herald^s  son  of  Nancy  Wivs  always  **  the  noble 
Jriccjues  Cidlot  J  ^*  the  heraldic  engraver's  apprentice  of  Cranbom-n  Alky 
was,  I  wince  to  leiim,  Bometimefl  called  **  Bill  Hogarth.** 

One  of  Hogarth's  eaidiest  employei-s  was  a  I^Ir»  Bowles,  at  the  **  Blsck 
Horse  in  Cornhill,*'  who  is  stated  to  have  bought  hia  etched  works 
l>y  w^eight— at  the  munificent  nite  of  hidr-a-crown  a  pound-  This  is  the 
Kiime  Mr.  Bowles  who,  "when  Msijor  the  engraver  was  going  to  Fraace 
to  study,  and  wished  to  dispose  of  some  landscapes  he  had  engraved 
that  he  might  ral^e  homt' thing  in  aid  of  his  triivelling  expenses,  offered 
liim  a  briglit,  new,  biirnished,  untouched  copper-pluto  for  <rvery  engraved 
one  he  liad  by  him.  This  Black  Horse  Bowles,  if  the  st^ry  be  tmc, 
must  have  been  ancestor  to  \\u*  theatiical  manager  who  asked  the  autlior 
how  much  he  taould  give  him  if  he  produced  his  five-act  tragedy ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  tliink  the  jmeedote  a  bit  of  gossip  (ant  soil  pett  spiteful  of 
tlie  eldest  KichoUs.  Moreover,  the  offer  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
*^  over  a  bottle,'*  'Twits  under  the  same  incentive  to  liberality  that  «n 
eai'Iy  patron  of  the  present  wiiter  once  pressed  him  to  write  **a  good 
poem,  in  the  Byi-on  style — }^ou  know,''  and  oilered  him  a  giiinea  for  it* 
down.  Copper,  fit  for  engraving  puqx>ses,  was  at  least  two  shillings 
a  pound  in  Bowles's  tune.  The  hall- crown  legend,  then,  may  l>e 
apocryphal ;  although  we  have  some  odd  records  of  the  mode  of  payment 
iur  art  and  letters  in  those  days,  and  in  the  preceding  time : — Tliomhili 
painting  Greenwich  Hall  iur  forty  shillings  the  Flemisli  ell ;  Bryden  am- 
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trticting  with  LeH-legged  Jacob  to  write  bo  many  thousand  lines  for  so 
many  uoclipped  pieces  oi  money ;  and  Milton  BeUIng  tlie  manuscript  of 
ParadUe  Lost  to  Samuel  Simmons  for  five  pounds. 

Mr.  Philip  Overton  at  the  Golden  Buck^  over  againat  St.  Dunetan's 
Church,  in  Fleet  Street,  also  published  Hogarth's  early  platee.  He  was 
the  piirchaaer,  too^  but  not  yet,  of  the  eighteen  illustration;*  to  Hudihras. 
Ere  these  appearc-d,  W.  H.  etched  the  TmtG  of  the  Towti)  tJie  6'm<dl 
Masquerade  Ticket ;  the  Lotierif—^  very  confinied  and  obscure  alle- 
gory^ perliaps  a  sly  parody  on  one  of  Laguerre  or  Thoruhill**  Eoundering 
pictorial  parables.  Fortune  and  Wantoaneas  are  drawing  lucky  numbers, 
Fraud  tempts  Despair^  Sloth  hides  his  head  beliind  a  curtain  ;  aO  very 
interesting  probably  at  the  time,  from  the  number  of  contemporary 
portrait!  the  plate  may  have  contained^  but  almost  inexpUcable  and 
thorougldy  uninteresting  to  us  now.  The  Tmie  of  the  Toum^  whicli 
is  otherwise  the  Jlrst  Burhngtoa  Gate  satire  (not  the  Pope  and  Chandos 
one)  created  a  sensation,  and  its  author  paid  the  firat  per*centage  on 
notoriety^  by  seeing  his  work  pirated  by  the  varleta  w!io  did  for  art  that 
which  Edmund  Curll,  bookseller  and  scoundrel,  did  for  literature. 


m^:^ 


.^ 


Burlington  Qate^  No.  1,  was  published  in  1723.  Hogai'th  seems  to 
haTe  admired  Lord  Burlington**  lave  for  art,  though  he  niiglit  have  paid 
him  a  better  compliment  tban  to  liave  placarded  the  gate  of  his  palace 
with  an  orthographical  blunder.  There  is  in  the  engraving  ^*  accademy  " 
for  academy.  The  execution  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  tSotith  Sea^ 
nnd  tlie  £gtirea  ai'c  drawn  witii  mucli  verve  and  decision.  In  tJie  centre 
ttand  three  little  figures,  said  to  represent  Lord  Biu'Hngtoii,  Campbell^  the 
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itrcluteci,   and  his  iordship^a  **  poitiUoD."     Thu  u  eridoMij  •  k>iu 


the  put  </   the  first 


The  figttxm  k 


f 


cufik,  and  buckled  shoes,  and  is  no  more  lilce  a  pnatilim 
Hercules.  la  it  the  carVs  ''  poet,^'  and  not  hia  '^  poatiEon^ ^  tlia*  la  ] 
To  the  right  (naii^  showman's  language)^  eaitkuab  in  the  peaked  ihakoes 
of  the  time,  and  irith  oh!  such  dunury^f  big^stodced  farawn-beBea  in  tkar 
handft,  guard  the  entrance  to  the  £uie  where  the  panttomrme  cf  Doctor 
Wanutus  Is  being  perfimned*  Frcm  the  baloony  abore  Harlequin  lodu 
otLt.  Fmtwtus  waa  fiiat  brought  out  at  the  theatre,  lizKxaJiD'a  Ian  Fields 
in  '23.  It  had  ao  prodigifMas  a  run,  and  came  into  such  ▼vgue,  that 
after  muibh  gmmblipg  tbont  the  ^"^ legitimate"  and  iuTocalionB  of  *^Bea 
Jonaon'a  ghoat"  (Hogarth  calls  him  Ben  Johnson),  the  rival  Ootcoi 
Garden  manager  were  compelled  to  ibUow  suit,  and  in  '2d  caine  out 
with  their  Doctor  Fmatus  —  a  kind  cf  saraband  of  in^mai  penoiis 
oontriTed  by  Thurmond  the  d^uicing-master.  He,  too,  was  the  deriaer 
of  ^^Marleykin  Sk^jmrd^  (or  Shepherd),  in  which  the  daunUeas  thi^ 
who  escaped  fi-om  Uie  Middle  Stone- room  at  Newgate  in  so  remarkaUe  a 
manner  reoeiYed  a  pantomimic  apotheofias.  Quick-witted  Hogarth  aatiriaed 
thb  felon j-mania  in  the  caricature  of  Wilk^,  Booth,  and  Cibber,  eonjtj 
up  **^  Scanuuouch  Jack  Hall.**  To  return  to  Burlington  Gate.  Li  the  cent] 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson's  works  are  being  cartdd  awaj  for  waste  , 
To  the  left  you  see  a  huge  projecting  aign  or  ihow-cloth^  containlqg  | 
traitii  of  hh  sacred  Majesty  George  the  Second  in  the  act  cf  preseoliiig  1 
maoagemeut  of  the  Italian  Opera  with  one  thousand  f^tmds ;  also  of  1 
£unous  Mordaunt  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  sometime  general  of  the  i 
in  Spain.  He  kneels,  and  in  the  handsomest  manner,  to  i^ignora  Cuzzoni  I 
singer,  sayiug  (in  a  long  ^xy^ecary's  label),  *^  Please  accept  eight  tho 
pounds  t "  but  the  Cuzzoni  spurns  at  him,  Ben^ith  is  the  entrance  to  1 
Op^iL  Infernal  persons  with  very  long  tails  are  entering  thereto  will 
joyM  countenances.  The  iofemal  persons  arc  unmistak cable  reminiaceac 
of  Csllot^s  demons  in  the  Tentation  tie  SL  Antmne,  There  is  Hkewiae  ^ 
placard  relating  to  '^  Faux's  Long-room,^'  and  hi^  "  dexterity  of  hand^^ 

In  1724,  Hogarth  produced  another  allegory  called  the  Itdiahitofda 
the  Moon,  in  which  theiii  are  aomc  covert  and  not  very  compUme 
alluflions  to  the  **  dummy  *'  chai'acter  of  royalty,  and  a  whimsical  iancy  i 
inanimate  objects,  soQgsi,  hammers,  pieces  of  money,  and  the  like,  1 
built  up  into  imitation  of  human  beings,  all  very  ingeniously  worked  < 
By  this  time,  Hogarth,  too,  had  begun  to  work,  not  only  for  the  < 
pictorial  squib- vendors  of  W^tminster  HaU — those  squibs  came  in  witl 
him,  culminated  in  Gillray,  and  went  out  with  H.  B, ;  or  w«re  rathe 
absorbed  and  amalgamated  into  the  admirable  Fuiwh  cartoons  cf 
Leech) — but  also  for  the  regular  bookeellera.    Por  Aubry  de  la  Mottzayes 
Traveh  (a  dull,  pretentious  book)  he  executed  some  engravings,  amoiiig 
which  I  note  A  wofnan  of  JSiA^ma  in  the  habit  of  the  country — ^the  wamaa^ 
lace  veiy  gracelul,  and  the  Dance,  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  GreeJc  is 
and  the  oddest  ibfidango  that  ever  was  ii»ecn«     One  commentator  uys  I 
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jtmkmeny  as  a  grig"  came  from  the  fundncss  of  iLe  ialml>iUnt8 
ol'  tboaHEtfetOT  eternal  Buxniner  fur  cUiEcing,  and  that  it  bIjouIJ  he  properly 
HbfM  itierry  as  a  Grcck/^  Quien  sube  ?  I  know  limt  lately  iu  the  Sessions 
pRp^rs  I  atumbkd  over  the  exanumitiou  of  quo  Levi  Solomon,  a/ras 
Cocklepul,  who  stated  tliat  he  lived  in  Sweet  Apple  Coui't^  and  that  he 
**  went  a-grigging  for  hk  living.**  1  have  no  Lexicon  Balatrontcttm  at 
luiud  J  but  from  early  researches  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  ^*  IlighMung*' 
I  have  an  indiijtiiict  iniptesaion  that  ^^  griggera  ^'  were  agile  vjigabonds  who 
danced,  and  went  through  elementary  teats  of  posture- uiaatery  in  taverns, 

la  *24,  Hogartli  illustrated  a  translation  of  the  Gvldtn  Ass  o/Apuleius, 
The  plates  are  coarse  and  eluniAty  j  ahow  no  humour ;  were  mere  pot- 
boilers, gagne-pains^  thruaita  with  die  buriii  at  the  wolf  looking  in  at  the 
Hqgarthian  door,  I  imagine.  Them  came  five  fi-ontispiccea  for  a  transla- 
tion of  Cassandra.  These  I  have  not  seen.  Then  fiilcen  head-pieces  for 
Beaver's  Military  PunishmeuU  of  the  Ancknis^  narrow  little  slips  full  of 
figures  in  chiaroscuro,  miyiy  drawn  from  Callot'a  cmioua  martyrologjr^ 
Le%  Saincts  et  Sainctes  de  I'Aun^c^  about  three  huijdred  graphic  illustrations 
of  Ltmiau  torture  I  Thero  was  also  a  frontispiece  to  the  Happi;  Ascetic ^ 
iind  one  to  the  Oxford  squib  of  Tcitcb  I^itiuSj  in  1724,  but  of  the  joyous 
recliLse  in  question  I  have  no  cognizance. 

In  1722  (you  see  I  am  wandering  up  and  down  the  years  as  well  aa 
the  streets),  London  Siiw  a  show — and  Hogarth  doubtless  was  there  to  see  — 
which  merits  some  lines  of  mention.  The  driveOing,  avaricious  dotai'd, 
whoy  crossing  a  room  and  looking  at  himscdi'in  a  mirror,  eighed  and  mum- 
bled, **  That  waa  once  a  man:" — this  poor  wreck  of  mortality  died,  and 
IHplpeie  m  an  instant,  and  once  more,  John  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
On  tlie  9lh  of  August,  1722,  he  was  buried  with  extraordinary  pomp  in 
Westminsfer  Abbey.  The  saloons  of  Marlborough  House,  where  the 
corpse  lay  in  state,  were  hung  with  fine  black  cloth,  and  garnished  with 
bays  and  cypress.  In  the  death- dianiber  was  a  chair  of  state  surmounted 
by  a  **  majesty  scutcheon.*'  The  coffin  was  on  a  bed  of  state,  covered 
with  a  *"  tine  lioUand  aheet,^*  over  that  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  gilt,  but 
emptff.  Twenty  years  before,  there  would  have  been  a  waxen  image  iu 
the  dead  man's  likeness  witlnn  the  armour,  but  tliis  hideous  ilmt-asy  of 
Tussaud-tombstone  effigies  had  in  1722  fallen  into  desuetude.*  The 
garter  was  buckled  round  the  steel  leg  of  this  suit  of  war-hameas ;  one 
listless  gauntlet  held  a  general's  trunuheon;  above  tlic  vacuous  helmet 
with  its  unstirred  plumes  was  the  cap  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.  The 
procession,  lengthy  and  splendid,  passed  fi'om  Marlborough  Uotise  through 
SL  Jamtia^s  Park  to  llydti  Park  Comer,  then  through  Piccadilly,  down 
St.  Jameses  Street,  along  Pall  JIall,  and  by  King  Street,  Westminster,  to 
the  Abbey.  PiAeen  pieces  of  cannon  rumbled  in  this  show.  Chelsea 
pensioners,  to  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  age  of  the  deceased,  pre- 

•  Not,  however,  to  forget  iliat  another  Duchess,  MarllxJinowgh**  daughter^  who  loved 
Congfere  io,  had  aller  Im  deatli  a  ^nxea  image  made  in  his  effi^,  aad  meed  to  W9e|! 
over  it,  and  anoi&t  ihc  gouty  feet. 
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ceded  the  Ciir.  The  colours  were  wreathed  in  crape  and  cypreaa,  Guid 
was  there,  and  the  great  standard,  and  manj  bannerols  and  achieveme 
of  arms,  ''  The  mourning  horse  with  trophies  and  plunxadcs " 
gorgeous.  There  was  a  horse  of  state  and  a  mourning  horse,  sadlj  led  1 
the  dead  duke's  equerries.  And  pray  note  :  the  minutest  details  of  i 
procession  were  copied  from  the  programme  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarh 
funeral  (Monk) ;  which,  again,  was  a  copy  of  Oliver  Cromweli'a — ^whioi 
again,  was  a  reproduction,  on  a  more  splendid  scaJe,  of  the  obseqiii^ 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  killed  at  Zutphen,  Wlio  among  us  saw  not  the 
scarlet  and  black  sliow  of  1852,  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington! 
Don  t  you  remember  the  eighty-four  tottering  old  Pensioners,  correspond- 
ing in  number  with  the  years  of  our  heroic  brother  departed  ?  When 
gentle  Philip  Sidney  was  borne  to  the  tomb,  thirt^-onc  poor  men  followed 
thp  hearae.  The  brave  soldier,  the  gallant  gentleman^  the  ripe  schola 
the  accomplished  writer  was  so  young.  Arthur  and  Philip  !  And 
century  sliakea  hand  with  centuiy,  and  the  new  is  ever  old,  and  the  ] 
novelty  is  the  earliest  fashion,  and  old  Egypt  leers  from  a  glass -case,  or  \ 
four  thou^siuid  year  old  fresco,  and  whispers  to  Sir  Plume,  **  I,  too,  wore  I 
curled  periivig,  and  used  tweezers  to  remove  superfluous  Imirs.'* 

In  1726,  Hogarth  executed  a  series  of  plates  for  BlaclwelTs  Milita 
Figures^  representing  the  driH  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Honourable 
Company.  The  pike  and  haU-pike  exercase  are  very  careftilly  and  curio 
illiLstnited ;  the  figures  evidently  drawn  from  life ;  the  attitudes  very  ^ 
The  young  tnaii  was  improving  in  his  drawing;  for  in  1724,  Thornhill  ] 
stta'ted  till  academy  for  studying  from  the  round  and  from  Ilfu  at  his  ovi 
house,  in  Covent  Garden  Piazza  ;  and  Hogarth — who  himself  tells  us  thai 
his  head  was  tilled  with  the  paintings  at  Greenwich  and  fcjt.  PauFs,  and  \ 
whose  utmost  ambition  of  scratching  copper,  there  was  now  probably  i 
the  secret  longing  to  be  a  hiatorico-allegorico-scriptural  painter  I  havf 
hinted  at,  and  who  hoped  some  day  to  make  Angels  sprawl  on  coved  \ 
ingH,  and  Fames  blast  their  trumpets  on  grand  staircases — was  one  of  1 
eju*liest  students  at  the  academy  of  the  king's  sergeant  painter,  and  memfa 
fjf  parliament  for  Weymouth.  Already  William  had  ventured  an  opinio 
hkn  tnmchn\  on  high  art.  In  those  days  there  flom-iahed — yes,  flourish^ 
is  the  word— a  now  forgotten  celebrity,  Kent  the  architect, 
I^ainter,  decorator,  upholsterer,  friend  of  the  great,  and  a  hundred 
!>eside8.  This  artistic  jack- of- all- trades  became  so  outrageously  popu 
and  gained  such  a  reputation  for  taste — if  a  man  have  stixing  lungfs  i 
persists  in  crying  out  that  he  is  a  genius,  the  public  are  sure  lo  belie 
him  at  last — that  he  was  consulted  on  almost  every  tasteful  topic,  and  was 
leased  to  furnish  designs  for  the  most  incongruous  objects.  He  was  con- 
sulted for  picture- frames,  drinking-glasses,  barges,  dining-room  tables, 
garden -chairs,  cradles,  and  birth-day  gowns*  One  lady  he  dressed  in  a 
petticoat  omaaiented  with  columns  of  the  five  orders;  to  another  In.* 
prescribed  a  copper -co  loured  skirt,  with  gold  ornaments.  The  man  was 
at  best  but  a  wretched  scioUst ;  but  he  for  a  long  period  directed 
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lie  had  at  last  the 


preaiimptlon  to  paint  an  iihar' 
piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  The  worthy  parish ionerK, 
men  of  no  taste  at  all,  burst  into  a  yell  of  derision  and  horror  at  this 
as*tounding  crofUe.  Forthwith,  irreverent  young  Mr.  Hrgarth  luuged 
full  butt  with  his  graver  at  tlie  daub.  He  produced  an  engraving  of 
K^t}fs  Masterpiece^  wl^iich  was  gi^nerallj  considered  to  lie  an  immercilul 
caricatore ;  but  which  he  himself  declared  to  be  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  picture*  *Twas  tlie  first  declaration  of  hie  (pierra  al  cuchilh 
against  the  connoisseurs.  The  caricature,  or  copy,  whichever  it  was,  inaile 
a  noise  ;  the  tasteless  parishioners  grew  more  vehement,  and,  at  khst, 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London  {whose  brother*,  by  the  way,  had  paid  his  first 
Ti«it  to  London  in  the  company  of  Dominie  Hogarth),  iuterfered,  and 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  canvas.  ^*  Kent's  masterpiecf  " 
Mibsided  into  an  ornament  for  a  tavern -rcKjm,  For  mimy  years  it  wsis  tu 
be  seen  (together  with  the  landlonfs  portrait,  I  presume)  at  the  '*  Crown 
and  Anchor,*'  in  the  Sti-and.  Then  it  disappeared,  and  faded  away  from 
the  visible  things  extant. 

Witli  another  ljookseller*s  commiflsioii,  I  ^rive  at  another  halting-place 
ill  the  career  of  William  Hogarth,  In  172G-7  appeared  his  eighteen 
illustrations  to  Butler's  Eudibms,  They  are  of  considerable  sjjjc,  broadly 
and  vi^^orously  executed,  and  display  a  liberal  instalment  of  the  vis  comicti^ 
oi'  wliich  AVilliam  was  subsequently  to  Ikj  so  lavish,  Kalpho  is  smug  and 
siinctifictl  to  a  nicety,  Hudibraii  is  a  marvellously  droll-looking  figurCi 
but  he  is  not  human,  is  generally  execrably  draivn,  and  has  a  head 
pretematurally  small,  and  so  preaaed  doivn  between  the  claviclest  that  you 
might  imagine  him  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  anthropophagi,  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  then'  slioulders.  There  is  a  rare  constable,  the 
perfection  of  DogbeiTyism-cM7/i- Bumbledom,  in  the  tableau  of  Hudibras  in 
tJie  stocks.  The  widow  is  graceful  and  beautiful  to  look  at.  Unlike 
Wilkie,  Hogarth  could  draw  pretty  women  :  ♦  the  rogue  who  chuck i  tliC 
widow*s  attendant  under  the  thin  is  incomparable,  and  Trulla  Is  a  most 
truculent  brimstone,  Tlie  *^  committee  *'  is  a  eliiu*acter  lull  study  of  sour 
faces.  The  procession  of  the  *^  Skimmington  "  is  full  of  life  and  animation  ; 
and  the  concluding  tableau,  "  Biurung  rumps  at  Temple  Bar,"  is  a  wondrous 
fttreet-ficene,  worthy  of  the  ripe  Hogarth ian  epocb  of  The  Froffrcsses,  The 
£tectiony  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane,  This  edition  of  Butler's  immortal 
satire  had  a  great  run  ;  and  the  artist  oi\en  regretted  that  he  had  parted 
absolutely^  and  at  once,  with  his  property  in  the  plates. 

So  now  then,  William  Hogarth,  we  part  once  more,  but- soon  to  meet 
i^g&in.  I^ext  shall  the  moderns  know  thee— student  at  ThomhilFs  Academy 
^HIA  A  painter  as  well  as  an  engraver.  A  philosopher^ — qtioique  tu  n^tn 
iloutau  guere — thou  hast  been  all  along, 

•  **  Tlicy  eiiiil  he  could  not  roloxir,"  *iud  oUl  Mrs.  H^jgnrth  one  day  to  John  Thoimii 
Smiih,  Bliawing  tiiin  &  sketch  of  %  girl's  hcwk  "  IVg  a  Ue ;  look  there  :  there**  flesh 
■ml  bkx>d  for  you,  my  mjuu" 


flfludics  in  :3^nimal  'Sift, 


**  Attthentic  ddinga  of  mvisiblc  things  s— 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  luid  cver-diiring  power, 
Antl  crntral  peace  fiuhsi«tin|t;  at  the  bcjirt 
Of  endless  agitation.** — Thb  ExcuasioJr, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

An  extinct  aninml  recognized  by  its  tootti :  how  Qnme.  i\m  to  bo  possible? — ^Thc  U 
of  das^iflcation. — Artificial  nnd  nntnml  ractliods, — Liiinreus,  and  his  baptism  of  tk 
niiiinal  kitig^lom:  hh  t=chi'me  of  cliissificjition. — \Vhflt  is  there  underlying  aU  fn 
classification? — The  chief  gronps. — What  ia  a  speeics? — Ke-5tatement  of  the  qtw 
tiom  respecting  the  fixity  or  tTiriability  of  speeieit. — The  two  hypotliese*, — lUiistn 
tion  drawn  from  the  Konmncc  langnagcs,— Caution  to  disjtntant^ 

I  WAS  one  day  talking  vriih  Professor  Owen  in  the  Hunt^rian  Mtisetim,  wlien 

II  gentleman  approached  with  a  retjitest  to  be  informed  respecting  tl 
iialine  of  ii  ciirioua  fossil,  which  had  been  dug  up  by  one  of  his  workme 
A«  he  drew  the  fossil  from  a  Htnall  bag,  and  waa  about  to  hand  it  fai 
examination,  Owen  qtiietly  remarked  :— "  That  is  the  third  molar  o(  tU 
under-jaw  of  an  pxtinct  8pecie4a  f »f  rhinoceros."  The  astonishment  of  i 
gentleman  at  this  preeiRe  and  confident  descriptitm  of  the  fossil,  befoi 
tven  it  had  quitted  his  hands,  waa  doubtless  very  great.  I  know 
mine  was  ;  imti!  the  reilection  occurred  that  if  some  one,  little  Acquainti 
witb  editicns,  had  drawn  a  volume  from  his  pocket,  declaring  he  Ijarf 
found  it  in  an  old  cht^st,  any  bibliophile  would  have  been  able  to  ?ay  Hi  a 
glance :  "  That  is  an  Elzevir ;  ^*  or,  **  That  is  one  of  tho  Tauchnitz  claseio 
stereotyped  at  Leipsiig.*'  Owen  is  aB  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  tccd 
of  animals,  living  and  extinct,  a."*  a  student  is  with  the  aspect  of  editie 
Yet  before  that  knowledge  could  have  been  acquired,  before  he  could  i 
thus  confidently  that  the  tooth  belonged  to  an  extinct  spcciea  of  rhinoc 
the  united  htbours  of  thousands  of  diligent  inquirers  must  hare 
directed  to  the  classili cation  of  animals.  How  could  he  know  that 
rhinoceros  was  of  that  particular  species  rather  than  another  ?  and  whal 
is  meant  by  ppccies  ?  To  trace  the  history  of  this  confidence  would 
to  tell  the  long  itory  of  zoological  investigation:  a  story  too  long 
narration  here,  thotigh  we  may  pause  awhile  to  consider  itjs  difficulties. 

To  make  a  claKsified  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  British  Mtueuil 
would  be  a  gigantic  task  ;  but  iaiagiuo  what  that  tjisk  would  be  if  oil  th 
title-pages  and  other  external  indications  were  def^troyed  I  The  fir 
attempts  would  necessarily  be  of  a  i\3Ugh  approximative  kind,  mercl] 
endeavoiuring  to  make  a  Bort  of  proviHtonaJ  order  amid  the  chaos,  afte 
which  succeeding  labours  might  introduce  better  and  better  arrangctnenlj 
The  books  might  lirst  be  groujiL-d  according  to  size;  but  ha\Tng 
them  togetlier,  it  would  soon  he  discovered  that  size  was  no  indication  of 
their  contents :  quarto  poems  and  duodecimo  histories,  octavo  graminai« 
and  folio  dictionaries,  would  immediately  give  warning  that  some  other 


arrangement  was  needed.  Nor  would  it  be  better  to  separate  the  books 
according  to  the  languages  in  wliicli  tliey  were  written.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  ** illustrations "  would  furnish  no  better  guide;  while  the 
bindings  would  soon  be  found  to  follow  no  rule.  Indeed^  one  by  one  all 
the  external  characters  would  prove  iinsatiafactoiy,  and  the  labourers  would 
finally  have  to  decide  upon  some  internal  characters.  Having  rejid  enough 
of  ench  book  to  ascertain  whether  it  waft  poetry  or  prose :  and  if  poetry, 
whether  dramatic^  epic,  lyric,  or  eatiric ;  and  if  prose,  wli  ether  history, 
philosophy,  theology,  philology,  Fcience,  fiction,  or  essay :  a  rough  claasili- 
cation  couM  be  made ;  but  even  then  there  would  be  many  difBcultics, 
Buch  as  where  to  place  a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  history — or  the 
history  of  science^ — or  theology  under  the  guise  of  science^-or  cssaya 
on  very  different  subjects;  wlule  some  works  would  doiy  classification* 

Gigantic  as  this  labour  would  be,  it  would  be  tritiing  compared  with 
the  labour  of  classifying  ail  the  animab  now  living  (not  to  mention  extinct 
species),  bo  that  tlxc  place,  of  any  one  might  be  securely  and  rapidly 
determined;  yet  the  persistent  zeal  and  eagapity  of  zoologists  have  done 
for  Uie  animal  kingdom  what  haa  not  yet  been  done  for  the  library  of  the 
Museum,  although  the  titles  of  the  books  are  not  absent.  It  has  been 
done  by  patient  remlittg  of  the  contents — by  anatomical  investigation  of 
the  internal  structure  of  animals.  Except  on  a  basis  of  comparative 
anatomy,  there  could  have  been  no  better  a  classification  of  animals  than 
a  classification  of  hooks  according  to  size,  language,  biuditig,  &c.  Au  un- 
scientific Pliny  might  group  animals  according  to  their  habitat ;  but  when 
it  was  known  that  whales,  though  living  in  the  water  and  swimming  like 
fish^,  were  in  reality  oonatnicted  like  air- breathing  quadrupeds — when  it 
was  known  that  animals  differing  so  widely  as  bees,  birds,  bats,  and  Hying 
squirrels,  or  as  otters,  seals,  and  cntde-fiah,  hved  together  in  the  same 
element,  it  became  obvious  that  such  a  principle  of  arrangement  could  lead 
to  no  practical  result.  Nor  would  it  sniHce  to  claas  animals  according  to 
their  modes  of  feeding ;  since  in  all  classes  there  are  samples  of  each  mode. 
Kqaaliy  unsatisfactory  would  be  external  form — tlie  seal  and  the  wliale 
resembling  fishes,  the  worm  resembling  the  eel,  and  the  eel  the  serpent. 

Two  things  were  necessary :  first,  that  the  Btructure  of  various  animals 
should  be  minutely  studied,  and  described — ^which  is  equivalent  to  reading 
the  books  to  be  classified ;— and  secondly,  that  some  artificial  method  sliould 
be  devised  of  so  arranging  the  immenBe  mass  of  details  aa  to  enable  them 
to  be  remembered,  and  also  to  enable  iretdi  discoveries  readily  to  find  a 
place  in  the  system.  We  may  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  C4>n tents  of  a 
book,  yet  wholly  at  a  loss  where  to  plnce  it.  If  we  have  to  catalogiie 
llegefs  Phiiosopht/  of  JH story ^  for  example,  it  becomes  a  difficult  question 
whether  to  place  it  under  the  rubric  of  philosophy,  or  under  that  of  his* 
tory.     To  decide  this  point,  we  must  have  some  system  of  classification. 

In  the  attempts  to  construct  a  system,  naturalists  are  commonly  said 
to  have  followed  two  methods ;  the  artificial  and  the  naturaL  The  arti- 
ficial method  seizes  some  one  prominent  characteristic,  and  groups  all  the 
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pin  Im  Ui  down.    Fnit  wm 

dooMs  viBtt*     li  kid  bem  llie  emlon  to 

Ltoa  krfe  gim^^  to  wUAmii 

mniMifj  of  A  fdoRBy  b^  emierifing  mhml  a  hbononi 
[iroKM  if  would  be  if  oor  frietids  spefce  to  us  of  bmiig  aeeti  m  dqg  n  1 
^irdat,  and  on  our  juking  what  kmd  of  dog,  xiMlead  <^  their  07108  "^t 
teRter  «  boB-lerrier,  or  m  d^e-temer^^  they  were  to  sUOQpt  a  < 
tioD  of  tli#  dof.  Something  of  thit  kind  was  the  kbonr  of  1 
the  naliirt  of  an  ammal  &om  the  Tagne  deKxiption  of  it  giren  bjr  i 
taBite*  LinJUBDH  reb^ltzed  the  whole  aniiiul  kingdoiii  ti|ioiB  one  i 
l%ilbfe  prinelple.  He  eontinned  to  employ  the  name  oomnum  to  CMk 
groups  flodl  ••  that  otFelit  for  the  cats,  which  became  the  gemric  naine; 
and  fa  lum  of  the  ducription  which  wai  giveai  of  eauck  diHerent  Idnd,  to 
todicato  that  it  was  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  leopaid,  or  a  domestic  cat,  he  affiled 
m  ipBC^^  tvune:  thus  the  animal  bearing  the  ducription  of  a  lien 
lltanDe  FeliB  leo ;  the  tiger,  Felis  tigris ;  the  leopard,  Felis  Itopctrdta  i 
and  our  domewtic  friend,  Felis  catus.  These  double  names,  as  Vogt 
remorki^  are  like  tlie  Christian-  and  Bur-names  hj  which  we  distinguisii 
the  TBrioaa  members  of  (»ne  family ;  and  instead  of  speaking  of  Tom- 
kln«^>n  with  till*  fliiltljy  ftice,  and  Toinkinaon  with  the  square  forehe 
nimply  Huy  tloliii  and  William  Tomkinson. 

LinniBUs  did  more  than  this.  He  not  only  fixed  definite  conceptio 
of  Hpecios  and  Genera,  but  introduced  those  of  Orders  and  Classes. 
added  Families  U^  ikTicra,  and  Sub-kingdoms  {embranchements)  to  Classes 
Thus  a  Hf^lipnin  wjw  tlaljorated  by  wliich  the  whole  animal  kingdom  was 
af  rangud  in  subcirdinate  grotips :  the  sub-kingdoms  were  diTided  into  claasesi^ 


of  Tom- 
Lceptioiil^H 
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tljc  classes  into  orders,  the  orders  into  tamiliea,  the  fumiliei?  into  genera, 
the  genera  into  species,  and  the  species  into  varieties.  The  guiding 
principle  of  anatomical  resemblance  determined  each  of  these  divisions. 
Those  largest  groups,  which  rcBerable  each  other  only  in  having  what  is 
called  the  typical  character  in  coinmoni  arc  brought  together  under  the 
iiFBt  head.  Thus  aU  tlie  groups  which  agree  in  poeaeAsiug  a  backbone 
and  internal  skeleton,  although  they  ditler  widely  in  form,  fttnicture,  and 
habitat,  do  nevertheless  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  resemble 
the  groups  which  have  no  backbone.  This  great  division  having  been 
formed,  it  is  fieen  to  arrange  itself  in  very  obvious  minor  divisions,  or 
Classes — the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  All  mammals  resemble 
each  other  more  than  they  resemble  birds  ;  all  reptiles  resemble  each 
other  more  than  they  resemble  fialiea  (in  spite  of  the  superticial  resemblance 
between  8eq)cnts  and  eels  or  lampreys).  Each  Claas  again  falls  into  the 
minor  groups  of  Orders;  and  on  the  same  principles:  the  monkeys  being 
obviously  distingnished  from  rodents,  and  the  camivora  from  the  rumi- 
nating animals  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  In  each  Order  there  are  generally 
Families,  and  the  Families  faJl  into  Genera,  which  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  fewer  and  less  important  charactejrs.  The  Genera  include  groups 
which  have  still  fewer  differences,  and  are  called  Species;  and  tliese 
ttgain  include  groups  which  have  only  minute  and  imimportant  differences 
colour,  size,  and  the  hke^  and  are  e/illed  Sub-fipccies,  or  Varieties. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  inimensiry  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  observes 
how  intelligibly  and  B3'steraatically  it  is  arranged  in  these  various  divisions, 
will  admit  that,  however  imperfect,  the  sdieme  is  a  magnificeiifc  product 
t»f  human  ingenuity  and  labour.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  arningement,  like 
the  g^onping  of  tlic  stars  in  constellations  ;  it  expro^es,  though  ol>scureJy, 
the  real  order  of  Nature.  All  ti-ue  Classification  should  be  to  forms  what 
laws  are  to  phenomena  :  the  one  reducing  varieties  to  systematic  order, 
the  other  reduces  phenomena  to  their  relation  of  sequence.  Now  if  it 
true  that  the  classification  expresses  the  red  order  of  nature,  and  not 
simply  the  order  which  we  may  find  convenient,  there  will  be  something 
more  than  mere  resemblance  indicated  in  the  vai-ious  groups ;  or,  rather 
let  me  say,  this  resemblance  itself  is  the  consequence  of  some  community 
in  the  things  comf«ired»  and  will  therefore  he  the  mark  of  8t*me  deeper 
cause.  What  is  this  cause?  Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  " propinquity  of 
descent — the  only  known  cause  of  the  similarity  of  oi^nic  beings — is 
the  bond,  hidden  as  it  is  by  various  degrees  of  mcKlifi cation^  which  is 
partially  revealed  to  us  by  our  classifications''  • — **  that  tlie  characters  which 
naturalists  consider  as  sliowing  true  affinity  between  any  two  or  more 
.ea  are  those  which  have  been  inherited  from  a  common  parent,  and 
Ao  far  all  tnie  classification  is  genealogical ;  that  community  of  descent 
the  hidden  tiond  which  naturalists  have  been  unconsciously  seeking,  and 
lot  some  tinknown  plan  of  creation,  or  the  enunciation  of  general  pro- 
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poftitions,  and  the  mere  putting  together  and  separating  objects  morre  or 

Before  proceeding  to  open  the  philoaophical  discnasion  ^hich  tneritaU 
ariieB  on  the  mention  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book,  I  will  here  set  down  the  ch 
groups,  according  to  Cuvier's  classification,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tyro 
nattmd  history,  who  will  easdly  remember  them,  and  will  find  the  kno^ 
ledge  constantly  inroked. 

There  arc  four  Sub-kingdoms,  or  Branches; — 1.  Vertebrata-    2.  Mi 
InscA.    3.  Articulata*    4.  Kadiata. 

The  Veijtebrata  conaist  of  four  classes ; — ^Mammalia,  Bird«,  KeptOi 
and  Fi&he*. 

The  I^IoLLUscA  consij^t  of  six  classcB :  —  Cephalopoda  (cuttlefish^ 
Fteropoda,  Gasteropoda  (Rnails,  d'c),  Acephala  (ojHters,  <Src.),  Brjichi< 
poda,  and  Cin-hopoda  (bamndes), — N.B.  This  last  class  i^  now  remoT( 
from  the  MoJluwcs  and  placed  among  the  Crustaceans. 

The  AfiTicuLATA  are  composed  of  four  classes  i— Annelids  (yn 
Crustacea  (lobsters,  cralw,  &c.),  Arachnida  (spidera),  and  Insecta. 

The  ILsDiATA  embrace  all-  the  remaining  forms;  but  this  group  lias 
been  so  altered  since  Cuvier's  time,  that  I  wiO  not  burden  your  memory 
ju«t  now  with  an  pnumoration  of  the  details. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  ajipreciate  the  general  line 
♦argument  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book,  which  is 
present  exciting  very  great  attentionj  and  which  will,  at  any  rate^  aid 
gcneml  culture  by  opening  to  many  minds  new  tracts  of  thought     The 
benefit  in  this  direction  is,  however^  considerably  lessened  by  tbe  eictrei 
vagueness  which  is  commonly  attached  to  tlif  word  *^  species,'*  as  well  as 
the  great  want  of  philosophic  culture  which  impoverishes  the  majority  of 
naturalists.     I  have  heard,  or  r^d,  few  ailments  on  this  subject  whv 
liave  not  impresBed  rae  with  the  sense  that  the  disputants  really  ati 
no  distinct  ideas  to  many  of  the  phrnscs  tliej  were  uttering.     Yet  it 
obvious  that  we  must  first  settle  what  are  the  iacts  grottped  together 
indicated  by  the  word  **  species,"  before  we  can  carry  on  any  discussion  as 
to  the  origin  of  species.     To  be  battling  about  the  fixity  or  variability 
species,  without  having  rigorously  settled  what  species  is,  can  lead  to 
cdiijing  result. 

It  is  notorious  that  if  you  ask  even  a  zoologist,  WJtat  is  a  special 
you  will  almost  always  find  thitt  lie  has  only  a  very  vague  answer  to 
and  if  his  answer  be  precise,  it  will  be  the  precision  of  error,  and  wi 
vanish  into    contradictions   directly  it  is   examined.      The  consequem 
of  tliis  is,  diat  even  the  ablest  zoologists  are  constantly  at  variance  as 
Rpecific  characters,  and  often  cannot  agree  whether  an  animal  shall 
considered  of  a  now  species,  or  only  a  variety.     There  could  be  no  m\ 
disagreements  if  specific  characters  were  dt'finite :  if  we  knew  what  specie 
meant,  once  and  for  all.     Ank  a  chemist,  TVlmt  is  a  mlt  ?  What  an  acid! 
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tfid  hiM  reply  will  be  definite^  and  imiformly  the  same :  what  he  says,  all 
chemiBts  will  repeat.  Not  bo  the  zoologist.  Sometimes  he  will  cLiss  two 
animals  a»  of  different  speciea,  when  they  only  differ  in  colour,  in  aze^  or 
in  the  numbers  of  tentacles,  &c* ;  at  other  times  he  will  cksa  aninuik  s^ 
belonging  to  the  same  species,  although  they  difler  in  sizt*^  colour,  shape, 
instincts,  habits,  &c.  The  dog,  for  example,  in  said  to  be  one  epeciea  with 
many  varieties^  or  races.  But  contract  the  pug-dog  with  the  greyhound, 
tlie  spaniel  with  the  mastiff,  the  bulldog  mth  tlie  Newlbundland,  the  setter 
with  the  terrier,  the  shtepdog  with  the  pointer:  note  llie  Btriking  differences 
in  their  structure  and  their  instincts :  and  you  will  find  that  tliey  differ  aa 
widely  as  some  genera,  and  as  most  species.  If  these  varieties  inliabited 
different  countriei* — if  the  pug  were  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  the  mastiff 
to  Spain — there  is  not  a  naturalist  but  would  class  them  as  of  different 
species.  The  same  remark  ajjpHes  to  pigeons  and  ducks,  oxen  and  sheep. 
The  reason  of  this  uncertainty  is  that  the  thing  Species  does  not  exist : 
the  term  expreasea  an  absttactiojif  like  Virtue,  or  Wliitenees;  not  a  definite 
concrete  reality,  which  can  be  separated  from  other  things,  and  always  be 
found  the  same.  Xatujre  produces  individuals;  these  individuals  resemble 
each  other  in  viu^ing  degrees ;  according  to  their  resemblances  we  group 
them  togetiier  as  classes,  ordere,  genera,  and  «peci<^;  but  these  terras  only 
express  the  relatioju  of  resemblance,  they  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of 
such  thi7^g$  as  clasaes,  orders,  genera,  or  epecies.*  There  is  a  reality  indi- 
cated by  each  term — that  in  to  Bay,  a  real  relation ;  but  there  is  no  objec- 
tive existence  of  which  we  could  say,  This  is  variable,  This  is  immutable. 
Precisely  as  there  is  a  real  relation  indicated  by  the  term  Goodness,  but 
there  is  no  Goodness  apart  from  the  virtiioua  actions  and  feelings  which 
we  group  together  under  this  term.  It  is  true  that  mclaphysiciaiis  in 
p^et  ages  angrily  debated  respecting  tlie  Immutability  of  Virtue,  and  had 
no  more  suspicion  of  their  absurdity,  than  modems  have  who  debate 
respecting  the  Fixity  of  Species.  Yet  no  sooner  do  we  understand  that 
Species  means  a  relation  of  resemblance  between  animals,  than  the  question 
of  the  Fixity,  or  Variability,  of  Species  reM>lve8  iti^elf  into  tliis:  Can  there 
be  any  variation  in  the  resemblances  of  closely  allied  animals  7  A  question 
which  would  never  be  4iaked, 

No  one  has  thought  of  raising  the  question  of  the  fixity  of  varieties, 
yet  it  is  as  legitimate  as  that  of  the  fixity  of  species ;  and  we  might  aliso 
argue  for  the  fixity  of  genera,  orders,  claases ;  the  fixity  of  all  these  being 
implied  in  the  very  terms ;  since  no  sooner  does  any  departure  from  th^ 
type  present  itself,  than  h/  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  category;  no 
ner  does  a  white  object  become  gray,  or  yellow,  tJian  it  is  excluded 
tom  the  class  of  wliitc  objects.  Here,  thereibre,  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  **  fijcity  of  speciee**  is  indisputable;  but  in  this  sense  the  plu'asc 
^mhaA  never  been  disputed.     When  zoologists  have  maintained  that  species 

^V     •  Ct-vma  eays,  in  so  many  words,  that  cksgc^,  orders,  and  genera,  ore  ii.b«traetioas, 
^mi  rien  dt  pareil  n'exitte  dam  fa  nature ;  but  fipecics  if  not  rm  abBtractioii  f — See  Leitre§ 
5FAif,r.  179. 
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are  called  spedfic.    Altlumgli  iome  zoologista^  and  ^>ecti]alori  wjio  were 
not  zoologisUy  luire  beliered  that  tke  poanbilitjr  of  muiatioo  is  ao 
that  one  tpedea  maj  actuallj  be  trtmmmtied  mto  anotbery  tie.,  that  an 
inajr  be  developed  into  a  horse, — jet  most  thinkera  ar6  now  agreed 
audi  riolent  changes  sltq  impoadble ;  and  that  eresy  new  fonA  becoraei 
ertabHahed  only  through  the  long  and  gradnal  accumulation  of  miante 
differeneea  in  diTergcnt  directions. 

It  in  clear,  from  what  has  juat  been  said,  that  the  many  angry 
euarioDfl  respecting  the  fixity  of  species,  which,  since  the  days  of  Lamarck^ 
hare  disturbed  the  amity  of  zoologists  and  speculative  philoeophers,  wooJd 
have  been  considerably  abbreviated,  had  men  distinctly  appreciated  the 
ec[nivoque  wliich  rendered  their  arguments  hazy.  I  am  fiur  Irom 
implying  that  the  battle  was  purely  a  verbal  one.  I  believe  there  was 
a  real  and  Important  distincdon  in  the  doctrines  of  the  two  camps ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  &ct  that  Species  was 
an  abstract  term,  been  imiformly  present  to  their  nunds,  they  would  have 
sooner  come  to  an  agreement.  Instead  of  the  con^ising  disputes  as  to 
whether  one  Species  could  ever  become  another  Species,  the  question 
would  Imve  been,  Are  animal  forms  changeable?  Can  the  descendnnts  cf 
animals  become  no  unlike  their  ancestors^  in  certain  peculiarities  of  stmC' 
ture  or  instinct,  tm  to  be  claftsed  by  naturalists  a^  a  different  species? 

No  sooner  is  the  question  thus  disengaged  from  equivoque,  than  itt 
discussion  becomes  narrowed  within  well-marked  limits.     That  animal- 
forms  are  variable,  is  disputed  by  no  zoologist.     The  only  question  whi* 
j^emaina  ib  thi« :    To  what  extent  are  animal  forms  variable?     The  answi 
given  have  1:>een  two  :  one  school  declaring  that  the  extent  of  variability 
limited  to  those  trifling  character! Btics  which  mark  the  different  Varieties 
of  each  Species ;  the  other  school  declaring  that  the  variability  is  inde- 
finite, and  that  alt  animal  forms  may  have  arisen  from  successive  modifi^ 
cations  of  a  very  few  types,  or  even  of  one  type. 

Now,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  point  in  this  discussion,  which 
ought  to  be  remembered  when  autagonL^ts  are  growing  angry  and  bitter 
Dver  the  subject:  it  is,  that  both  these  opinions  are  necessarily  hypothetii 
— thi-re  can  he  noUiing  like  positive  proof  adduced  on  either  side,  Th 
utmoHt  tlittt  either  hypothesis  can  claim  is,  tliat  it  ii*  more  consistent  with 
geiK^nd  azuilogies,  and  better  eervea  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  various 
fiointa  into  harmony.  Neither  of  tliem  can  claim  to  be  a  truth  which 
warrants  dognmtic  decision. 

Of  the&e  two  hy ^wtheseB,  the  first  has  the  weight  and  majority  of  authori' 
tative  adherents.  It  declares  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  Cats,  for  exam] 
wert^  di«tinot  and  independent  creations,  each  species  being  originally  wl 
We  Hee  it  ttjbt-  now,  and  what  it  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  it  exists :  lions, 
pantliei-s,  punias,  leopards,  tigers,  jaguars,  ocelots,  and  domestic  cats,  being 
so  many  original  stot'kjfy  and  not  so  many  divergent  fortns  of  one  origimxl: 
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siocl\  Tlio  second  hjpotliesii*  declares  that  all  tlictjc  kinds  of  cate  repre- 
sent divergencies  of  the  original  stock,  precisely  as  the  Varieties  of  each 
kind  represent  the  divergendes  of  each  Specien,  It  ia  tine  that  each 
gpecies,  when  once  formed,  only  admits  of  limited  variations  ;  any  cbahhq 
which  should  push  the  variation  beyond  certain  limits  would  destroy  the 
species, — hecause  by  species  is  meant  the  gronp  of  aninmlH  contained  within 
thoee  limits.  Let  us  Bupi^ose  the  original  stock  from  which  all  these  kinds 
of  cats  have  gprung,  to  have  become  modified  into  lions,  leopards,  and 
tigers — in  otheo"  words,  that  the  gradual  accumulation  of  divergencies  hfis 
resulted  in  the  whole  family  of  cats  existing  under  these  three  forms.  The 
lions  will  form  a  distinct  species ;  this  species  varies,  and  in  the  course  of 
Jong  variation  a  new  species,  the  puma,  rises  by  the  side  of  it.  The  leopards 
also  vary,  and  let  us  suppose  their  variation  at  length  assumes  so  marked 
a  form, — in  the  ocelot, — that  we  class  it  as  a  new  species.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  hypothesis  but  what  is  strictly  consonant  w^ith  analogies  5  it  is  only 
extending  to  Species  what  we  know  to  be  the  fact  with  respect  to  Yarieties ; 
and  these  Varieties  which  we  know  to  have  been  produced  from  one  and 
the  same  Species  are  often  more  widely  separated  from  each  other  than 
the  lion  is  from  the  puma,  or  the  leopard  from  the  ocelot  Mr,  Darwin 
remarks  that  "at  least  a  score  of  pigeons  might  be  chosen»  which,  if 
shown  to  an  ormthologi»t,  and  he  Avere  told  that  they  were  wild  birds, 
would  certainly,  I  think,  be  ranked  by  him  as  well-defined  species.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  believe  tliat  any  ornithologifit  would  place  the  Engliiih  carrier,  the 
short- faced  tumbler,  the  runt,  the  barb,  the  pouter  and  fan  tail  in  the  same 
genus !  more  especially  as  in  each  of  these  breeds  several  truly -inherited 
sub-breeds  or  species,  as  he  might  have  called  tliem,  could  be  bIiowu  him/' 
The  development  of  numerous  specific  forms,  widely  distinguished 
from  each  other,  out  of  one  common  stock,  is  not  a  whit  more  improbable 
tlian  the^  development  of  numerous  distinct  languages  out  of  a  common 
piu-ent  language,  which  modern  philologists  have  proved  to  be  indubitably 
the  case.  Indeed,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  analogy  between  philology 
and  zoology  in  this  respect :  just  as  the  comparative  anatomist  traces  the 
existence  of  similar  organs,  juid  similar  connections  of  the^n?  organa, 
throughout  the  various  animals  classed  under  one  type,  so  does  the  com- 
parative philologist  detect  the  family  likeness  in  tlie  various  langtinges 
scattered  from  China  to  the  Basque  provinces,  and  irom  Cape  Comorin 
across  the  Caucasus  to  Lapland — a  likeness  which  assurors  him  that  the 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  Windic,  Italic,  Hellenic,  Iranic,  and  Indie  hmguages  arc 
of  common  origin,  and  separated  from  the  Arabian^  Aramean,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  which  have  another  origin.  Let  us  bring  together  a  French- 
man, a  Spaniard,  an  Italian,  a  Portuguese,  a  Wallachian,  and  a  Rhcptian, 
and  we  shall  hear  six  very  different  languages  spoken,  tlie  speakers 
severally  unintelligible  to  each  other,  their  languages  differing  so  widely 
that  one  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  modification  of  the  other ;  yet  we 
know  most  positively  that  aU  these  languages  are  olftihoots  from  the  Latin, 
which  was  once  a  living  language,  but  which  is  now,  so  to  sj^eak,  a  fossil. 


It  is  dear,  eren  from  a  hhori  ccnm^eT^tian  of  tBese  Ibrxns^ 
all  are  but  Torietiea  of  one  common  tjpe ;  secondljTt  thmi  it  is 
to  ooQBider  any  one  of  tfaeae  six  paradigms  as  tbe  oHgtnal  from  wlii(£ 
otbcm  bad  been  borrow^.  To  thia  we  may  add,  tbirdjj,  tbat  in 
the  langnBges  to  whicb  tbese  verbal  formA  belong,  do  we  &id  the 
of  wbich  they  cotUd  haTC  been  composed.  If  we  find  tucb  fbrtoi 
fat  aim,  we  can  e^tpkin  them  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  radical  m< 
whicH  French  has  still  at  ita  command,  and  the  same  may  be  said  eren  of 
oompoimds  like  faimercu^  i.e.  je-uimer-ai,  I  have  to  love^  1  sLall  lov€; 
But  a  change  from  jt  ruis  to  tu  ti  is  inexplicable  by  the  light  of  Fren^ 
grammar.  These  forms  could  not  have  grown,  so  to  speak,  on  Frendi 
aoil,  but  must  have  been  handed  down  as  relics  from  a  former  period — 
rnuit  have  ejcisted  in  some  language  antecedent  to  any  of  the  Eokiiq 
dialects.  Now,  fortunately,  in  this  case,  we  are  not  left  to  a  mere  ini^- 
enoe,  but  as  we  possess  the  Latin  verb,  we  can  prove  how,  by  phonetic 
corruption,  and  by  mistaken  analogies,  every  one  of  the  six  paradjgmi  h 
but  a  national  metamorphosis  of  the  Latin  odginaL 
"  Let  ua  now  look  at  another  set  of  paradigms ; — 
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You  are '»tha 

They  are  ....  -  frinti 

•  Sea  Or/ord  Euays,  185S. 
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"From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  fonns,  we  ought  to  draw 
exactly  the  same  conclusions;  firstly,  that  all  are  but  varieties  of  one 
common  type ;  secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  any  of  them  as 
the  original  from  which  the  others  have  been  borrowed;  and  thirdly, 
that  here  again,  none  of  the  languages  in  which  these  verbal  forms  occur 
possess  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed." 

All  these  languages  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  they  point  to 
some  more  ancient  language  which  was  to  them  what  Latin  was  to  the 
six  Romance  languages ;  and  in  the  same  way  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  all  the  classes  of  the  vertebrate  animals  point  to  the  existence  of  some 
elder  type,  now  extinct,  from  which  they  were  all  developed. 

I  have  thus  stated  what  are  the  two  hypotheses  on  this  question. 
There  is  only  one  more  preliminary  which  it  is  needful  to  notice  here, 
and  that  is,  to  caution  the  reader  against  the  tendency,  imhappily  too 
common,  of  supposing  that  an  adversary  holds  opinions  which  are  trans- 
parently absurd.  When  we  hear  an  hypothesis  which  is  either  novel,  or 
unacceptable  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  draw  some  very  ridiculous  conclusion 
from  it,  and  to  assume  that  this  conclusion  is  seriously  held  by  its  upholders. 
Thus  the  zoologists  who  maintain  the  variability  of  species  are  sometimes 
a.sked  if  they  believe  a  goose  was  developed  out  of  an  oyster,  or  a 
rhinoceros  from  a  mouse  ?  the  questioner  apparently  having  no  misgiving 
as  to  the  candour  of  his  ridicule.  There  are  three  modes  of  combating 
a  doctrine.  The  first  is  to  point  out  its  strongest  positions,  and  then  show 
them  to  be  erroneous  or  incomplete ;  but  this  plan  is  generally  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible;  it  is  not,  therefore,  much  in  vogue.  The 
second  is  to  render  the  doctrine  ridiculous,  by  pretending  that  it  includes 
certain  extravagant  propositions,  of  which  it  is  entirely  innocent.  The 
third  is  to  render  the  doctrine  odious,  by  forcing  on  it  certain  conclusions, 
which  it  would  repudiate,  but  which  are  declared  to  be  "  the  inevitable 
consequences*'  of  such  a  doctrine.  Now  it  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  men 
frequently  maintain  very  absurd  opinions ;  but  it  is  neither  candid,  nor 
wise,  to  assume  that  men  who  otherwise  are  certainly  not  fools,  hold 
opinions  the  absurdity  of  which  is  transparent. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  tax  the  followers  of  Lamarck,  Geoffrey  St. 
Ililaire,  or  Mr.  Darwin  -with  absurdities  they  have  not  advocated;  but 
rather  endeavour  to  see  what  solid  argument  they  have  for  the  basis  of 
their  hypothesis. 
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Aher  inr  jb 

AAcr  tnTd 

AfsgrtaaA  cf  veUed 

Wily  Um  joncQ?  ^'^T  ever  ■ 

If  A^  MOM  be  attrnftn  jn. 


After  HiiMiiwwr*  wumiag  vsjiy 
After  ene«  aod  bfaane,  aod  mw, 
ComHcl  MBoa,  ma  wMoofli  ^iicUy 
After  flratul  pnjcrs  to  HevrcBy 
Child  sad  pncot  bcbw  r^gicC 
Wheo  dbef  part    «re 


Sh«igen  jei! 
After  thrift  for  t'mmiKiit  cndi, 
After  title  cf  old  ftiendi, 
After  pisioo  fierce  sad  tender. 
After  clMeiAil  eeli-^siimnder, 
Hearts  maj  beat  and  ejes  be  wet, 
And  the  flools  be  atrmgera  jet. 

Strangers  jet! 
Strange  and  bitter  thought  to  scan 
All  the  lonelineaa  of  man ! 
^flt*irg  l;*j  Tnagniitiu  la  iir 
Circle  nnto  circle  draws; 
Circles  onlj  touch  when  met. 
Never  mingle — strangers  jet. 

Strangers  jet ! 
Will  it  evermore  be  thus — 
Spirits  still  impervious? 
Shall  we  ever  fairlj  stand 
Soul  to  soul,  as  hand  to  hand? 
Are  the  bounds  eternal  set 
To  retain  us  strangers  jet? 

Strangers  jet  I 
Tell  not  love  it  must  aspire 
Unto  Homething  other — ^higher: 
God  himself  were  loved  the  best, 
Were  man's  sjmpathies  at  rest; 
Rest  above  the  strain  and  fret 
Of  the  world  of  strangers  jet ! 

Strangers  yet! 

R.   MONCKTON   MiLKES. 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

Lucy   Robarts. 

sTD  now  liow  was  lie  to  tell  his  wife?     TLat  was  \he  consideration  heavy 

Mark  Robarts'  mind  when  last  we  left  him ;  and  he  turned  the  matter 
often  in  his  thoughts  before  lie  could  bring  himself  to  a  resolution »  At 
last  he  did  do  bo,  and  one  may  say  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  bad  one, 
il*only  he  could  carry  it  out. 

He  would  ascertain  in  what  bank  that  bill  of  his  had  been  discotmtcd. 
He  would  ask  Sowerhy,  and  il'  lie  could  not  Itarn  from  him,  he  would  go 
to  the  three  banks  in  Barchester,  That  it  had  been  taken  to  one  of  them 
he  felt  t<)Ierably  certain.  He  would  explain  to  the  manager  his  con- 
viction that  he  would  have  to  make  good  the  amount,  his  inability  to  do 
m  at  tlie  end  of  the  three  months,  and  the  whole  state  of  his  income ;  and 
then  the  banker  would  explain  to  him  how  the  matter  might  be  arranged. 
He  thought  that  he  couJd  pay  50/.  every  three  months  with  interest.  As 
soon  as  this  should  have  been  concerted  with  the  banker,  he  would  let  ]m 
wife  know  all  about  it.  Were  he  to  tell  her  at  the  present  moment, 
while  the  matter  was  all  unsettled,  the  intelligence  would  frighten  her 
into  illness* 

But  on  the  next  morning  there  came  to  him  tidtnga  by  the  hands  of 
KoBin  postman,  which  for  a  long  while  upset  all  his  plans.  The  letter 
was  from  Exeter.  His  father  had  been  taken  ill,  and  had  very  (juickJy 
Wen  pronounced  to  be  in  danger.  That  evening — >the  evening  on  which 
his  sister  wrote— the  old  man  was  much  worse,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
>Iark  should  go  off  to  Exeter  as  (|uickly  as  possible.  Of  course  he  went 
to  Exeter — again  leaving  the  Framley  souls  at  the  mercy  of  the  Welsh 
low  Churchman.  Framley  is  only  four  miles  from  Silverbridge,  and  at 
i>ilTerbridge  he  was  on  the  direct  road  to  tJie  west.  He  was  therefore  at 
Exeter  jpefore  nightfaO  on  that  4ny, 

But  nevertheless  he  arrived  there  too  late  to  see  his  father  again 
alive.  The  old  man^s  iUness  liad  been  sudden  and  rapid^  and  he  expired 
without  again  seeing  his  eldest  son.  Mark  arrived  at  the  house  of 
mourning  just  as  they  were  learning  to  realize  the  full  change  in  their 
poBition. 

The  doctor's  career  had  been  on  the  whole  successful,  but  neverthe- 
leaa  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  as  much  money  as  the  world  had 
given  him  credit  for  poaaessing.  Who  ever  does?  Dr.  Robarts  kid 
educated  a  large  femily,  had  always  lived  with  every  comfort,  and  had 
neTer  possessed  a  BhiUing  hut  what  he  had  earned  liimself  A  physician *fl 
feea  come  in,  no  doubt,  with  comfortable  rapidity  as  soon  as  rich  old 
gentlemen  and  niiddle-nged  ladies  begin  to  put  their  faith  in  himj  but 
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fees  run  out  almoat  witli  eqtml  rapidity  whea  a  wife  and  geven  children 
are  treated  to  everything  tliat  the  world  considers  most  desirable.  Mark^ 
we  have  seen,  had  been  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  it  may  be 
s&id,  therefore,  that  he  had  received  his  patrimony^  early  in  life.  For 
Gerald  Eobartsi,  the  second  brother,  a  commiBftion  had  been  bought  in  a 
crack  rcgimeiit.  He  abo  had  been  hicky,  having  lived  and  becomt*  a 
captain  in  the  Crimea;  and  the  purchase-money  was  lodged  for  his 
majority'.  And  Jtjhn  Robarts,  the  youngest,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Petty  Bag 
Office,  and  was  ahTady  assistant  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Petty 
Bag  himself — a  place  of  considerable  trust,  if  not  hitherto  of  large 
emolument ;  and  on  his  education  money  had  been  spent  freely,  for  in 
these  days  a  young  man  cannot  get  into  the  Petty  Brig  Office  without 
knowing  at  least  three  modern  languages  ;  and  he  must  be  well  up  in 
trigonometry  too,  in  bible  theology,  or  in  one  deiid  language — at  hia 
option. 

And  the  doctor  had  four  daughters.  Tho  two  elder  were  iKarried, 
hi  eluding  that  Blanche  witli  whom  Lord  Luflon  %nis  to  have  fallen  in  love 
at  the  vicar's  wedding.  A  Devonshire  squire  had  done  this  in  the  lord's 
jilace  ;  but  on  marrying  her  it  was  necessary  tliat  he  should  have  a  few 
tliousand  pounds,  two  or  three  perhaps,  and  the  old  doctor  had  managed 
that  tliey  should  be  forthcoming.  The  elder  also  had  not  been  sent  aw«y 
from  the  paternal  mansion  quite  empty-handed.  There  were  therefore  at 
the  time  of  the  doctor's  death  two  children  left  at  home,  of  whom  one 
only,  Lucy,  the  younger,  will  come  much  across  us  in  the  cotirse  of 
oizr  story. 

Mark  stayed  for  ten  days  at  Exeter,  he  and  the  Devonshire 'squire 
having  been  named  as  executors  in  tlic  will  In  this  document  it  was 
ejtplained  tliat  the  doctor  trusted  that  provision  had  been  made  for  most 
of  his  children.  As  for  his  dear  son  Mark,  he  said,  he  was  aware  that  he 
need  he  under  no  uneasiness.  On  hearing  this  read  Mark  smiled  sweetly, 
and  looked  very  gnicious ;  but,  nevertheless^  his  heart  did  sink  soraewhal 
within  him,  for  there  had  been  a  hope  that  a  small  windiall,  coming  now 
so  opportunely,  might  enable  him  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  that  dreadful 
Sowerby  inculius.  And  then  the  will  went  on  to  declare  thai  Maryi 
and  Gerald,  and  Blanche^  had  also,  by  God's  providence,  been  placed 
beyond  want.  And  here,  looking  into  the  squire*a  face,  one  might  have 
thought  that  his  heart  fell  a  little  also ;  for  he  had  not  so  full  a  command 
of  hia  feelings  as  his  broth er- in -law^  who  had  been  so  much  more  before 
the  world.  To  John,  the  assistant  private  secretary,  was  left  a  legacy  of 
a  thousand  pounds ;  and  to  Jane  and  Lucy  certain  sums  in  certutn  fc«tir 
per  cents.,  which  were  quite  sufficient  to  add  an  efficient  value  to  the 
hands  of  those  yoimg  ladies  in  the  eyes  of  most  prudent  young  would-be 
Benedicts.  Over  and  beyond  this  there  was  nothing  but  the  furniture, 
which  he  desired  might  be  sold,  and  tlie  proceeds  divided  among  them  all. 
It  might  come  to  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a  piece,  and  pay  tlie  expenam 
incidental  on  his  death. 
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And  then  all  n^en  nnd  women  there  and  therf^aljouta  said  that  old  Dr* 
I?obarts  had  done  wcU.  His  life  had  been  good  and  prosperous^  and  his 
will  T^aa  just  And  Mark,  among  others,  so  declared, — and  waa  so  con- 
vinced in  fipite  of  his  o'l^^  little  diBappointraent  And  on  tlic  third 
morning  after  the  read'mg  of  the  will  Squire  Crowdy,  of  Creamclotfced 
IIall»  altogether  got  over  his  'grief,  and  said  that  it  waa  all  right.  And 
then  it  waa  decided  that  Jane  should  go  home  with  him, — for  there  was  a 
brother  squire  who,  it  waa  thought,  might  have  an  eye  to  Jane; — and 
Lucy,  the  younger,  should  be  taken  to  Fi-amley  Parsonage.  In  a  fortnight 
from  the  receipt  of  that  letter  Mark  arrived  at  his  ctwn  house  with  his 
Bister  Lucy  under  hin  wing. 

All  thiii  interfered  greatly  with  Markka  wise  resolution  as  to  the 
Sowerby-bill  incubus.  la  the  fir^t  place  he  could  not  get  to  Bart  heater 
aa  soon  as  he  had  intended,  and  then  an  idea  came  across  him  that  poaaibly 
it  might  be  well  that  he  should  borrow  die  money  of  his  brother  John^ 
explaining  the  circumatanoea  of  course^  and  paying  him  due  interest. 
But  he  had  not  liked  to  broach  the  subject  when  they  were  tliere  in  Exet^ 
Ftanding»  as  it  were,  over  their  father's  grave,  and  ko  the  matter  was  post- 
}>oned.  There  waa  still  ample  time  for  arrangement  before  the  bill  would 
come  due,  and  he  would  not  tell  Fanny  till  he  had  maiic  up  his  mind 
what  that  arrangement  wou!d  be,  1 1  would  kill  her,  ho  said  to  himself 
over  and  over  again,  were  he  to  till  her  of  it  without  being  able  to 
tell  her  also  that  the  means  of  liquidating  the  debt  wure  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

And  now  I  must  say  a  word  about  Lucy  Robarts.  If  one  might  only 
g^Atil  without  those  descriptions,  how  pleasant  it  would  all  be  I  Jlut 
Lucy  Robarts  has  to  play  a  forward  part  in  this  little  drama,  and  those  who 
care  for  such  matters  must  be  made  to  understand  something  of  her  form 
and  likeness*  WTien  kst  we  mentioned  her  as  appearing,  though  not  in 
any  prominent  ivosition,  at  her  brothe/s  weddings — she  was  only  sixteen; 
but  now,  at  the  time  of  her  fathers  death,  somewhat  over  two  years 
having  since  elapsed,  she  was  nearly  nineteen.  Laying  aside  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  that  indefinite  term  of  girl — for  girls  are  girls  from  the  age  of 
three  up  to  forty-three,  if  not  previously  married^-dropping  that  generic 
word,  we  may  say  that  then,  at  that  wedding  of  her  brother,  she  waa  a 
diild ;  and  now,  at  the  death  of  her  father,  she  was  a  woman. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  adds  m>  much  to  womanhood,  turns  the  child  so 
quickly  into  a  woman,  as  such  death-bed  Bcenes  as  these.  Hitherto  but 
Kltle  hud  fall«^  to  Lucy  to  do  in  the  way  of  woman^s  duties.  Of  money 
transactions  she  had  known  nothing,  lieyond  a  jocose  attempt  to  make  her 
annual  allowance  of  twenty-five  pounds  cover  all  her  prsonal  wants — an 
nHeropt  which  was  made  jocose  by  the  loving  bounty  of  her  father^  Her 
sister,  who  was  three  years  her  elder — for  John  C4ime  in  between  tliem — 
hiid  managefl  the  house;  that  is,  she  had  made  the  tea  and  talked  to  the 
hoiukekeepcr  about  the  dinners.  But  Lucy  had  sat  at  her  iktlier's  elbow, 
had  read  to  him  of  evenings  when  he  went  to  sleep,  had  brought  liim  his 
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Klippors  and  looked  aft(?r  the  comforta  of  hiij  easy -chair,    AH  this  ibe 
done  as  a  child ;  but  when  she  stood  at  the  coffin  head,  and  knelt  at  t 
coffin  side,  then  she  was  a  woman. 

She  was  smaller  in  stature  thim  either  of  her  three  aiisters,  to  all 
whom  had  been  acceded  the  praise  of  being  6ne  women — a  eulogy  whi 
the  people  of  Exeter,  looking  back  at  the  elder  aifiters,  and  the  general 
remembrance  of  them  which  prvaded  tlie  eitj,  were  not  willing  to  extend 
to  Lucy.  **  Dear — <icar !  '*  had  been  said  of  her ;  **  poor  Lucy  is  not  like  a 
Robarts  at  all ;  is  ehe,  now,  I^lrs,  Pole  ?  *' — for  as  the  daughters  had  becoi 
rine  women,  wo  had  the  sons  grown  into  stalwart  men.  And  tlieu  Mi 
Pole  had  answered :  "  Not  a  bit;  is  she,  now  7  Only  think  what  Blanche 
was  at  her  age.  But  she  has  £ne  eyes^  for  all  that ;  and  they  do  say  she 
18  the  cleverest  of  them  all.*' 

And  that,  too,  is  so  true  a  description  of  her^  that  I  do  not  know  tLat 
I  can  add  much  to  it.  She  was  not  like  Blanche ;  for  Blanche  had  a 
b right  complexion,  and  a  fine  neck,  and  a  noble  bu»t,  et  vera  tnce^m  paiuit 
Dea — a  true  goddess,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  eye  went.  She  had  a  grand 
idea,  moreover,  of  an  apple-pie,  and  had  not  reigned  eighteen  months  at 
Crearaclotted  Hall  before  she  knew  all  the  mysteries  of  pigs  and  milk, 
and  moat  of  those  appertaining  to  cider  and  green  geese.  Lucy  had 
neck  at  all  worth  speaking  of, — no  neck,  I  mean,  that  ever  prodi 
eloquence ;  she  was  brown,  too,  and  had  addicted  herself  in  nowise, 
«he  undoubtedly  should  have  done,  to  larder  utility.  In  reganl  to 
neck  and  colour,  poor  girl,  she  could  not  help  herself;  but  in  that  01 
respect  she  must  be  held  as  having  wasted  her  opportunities. 

But  then  what  eyes  she  had!    Mrs.   Pole  Wfis  right  there.     They 
flashed  upon  you — not  always  softly ;  indeed  not  often  softly,  if  you  were 
a  stranger  to  her ;  but  whether  softly  or  savagely,  with  a  brilliancy  thi 
dazzled  you  as  you  looked  at  them.     And  who  shall  say  of  what  colour 
were  ?     Green  probably,  for  most  eyes  are  green — ^greeu  or  grey,  if 
be  thought  uncomely  for  an  eye-colour.     But  it  was  not  their  coloi 
but  their  fire,  which  h truck  one  with  such  surprise. 

Lucy  Robarts  was  thoroughly  a  bnmette.     Some  times  the  dark  tint 
her  cheek  was  cjcquisitely  rich  and  lovely,  and  the  fringes  of  her 
were  long  and  soft,  and  her  small  teeth,  which  one  so  seldom  saw, 
white  as  pearla,  and  her  hair,  though  short,  was  beautiJully  soil — by 
means  black,  but  yet  of  so  dark  a  ^lade  of  brown*     Blanche,  too, 
noted  for  fine  teeth.     They  were  white  and  regular  and  lofty  as  a  n< 
row  of  houseii  in  a  French  city.     But  then  when  she  laughed  she  was 
teeth ;    as  she  was  all    neck  when  she  sat  at  the  piano.     But  Lucy' 
teeth ! — it  was  only  now  and  again,  when  in  some  sudden  burst  of  wond< 
she  would  sit  for  a  moment  with  her  lips  apart,  that  the  fine  finished  lim 
and  dainty  pearl-white  colour  of  that  perfect  set  of  ivory  could  be 
Mrs.  Pole  would  have  said  a  word  of  her  teeth  also  but  that  to  her  tliey 
never  been  made  visible. 

**  But  they  do  say  that  she  is  the  cleverest  of  them  all/*  Mrs,  B 


had  added,  very  properlj,  Tbe  people  of  Exeter  had  eiqiressed  auck  an 
opinion,  and  had  been  quite  just  in  doing  so.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
happena,  but  it  always  does  happen,  that  everybody  in  every  Bmall  town 
knows  which  ia  the  brightest -witt^d  in  every  family.  In  this  respect 
Mrs,  Pole  had  only  expressed  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  was 
right.  Lucy  Eobarta  was  blessed  with  an  intelligence  keener  than  that 
of  her  brotbers  or  sisters* 

"  To  teU  the  truth,  Mark,  I  admire  Lucy  more  thsLU  I  do  Blanche/* 
Thia  had  been  said  hy  Mrs.  Robarta  within  a  few  hours  of  her  having 
assumed  that  name.     **  She's  not  a  beauty  I  know,  but  yet  I  do.'* 

"  My  dearest  Fanny  I  *^  I^Iark  had  answered  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise* 

**  1  do  then ;  of  course  people  won^t  tliink  so ;  but  I  never  aeem  to 
care  about  regular  beauties.    Perhaps  I  envy  tliem  too  much/* 

What  Mark  said  next  need  not  be  repeated,  but  everybody  may  be 
SKure  that  it  contained  some  gross  ilattery  for  his  young  bride.  Hi* 
remembered  tliia,  howeve/,  and  had  always  called  Lucy  liLs  wife's  pet. 
Neither  of  the  sisters  had  since  that  been  at  Framley  j  and  though  Fanny 
had  spent  a  week  at  Exeter  on  the  occasion  of  Blanche's  marriage,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  she  was  very  intimate  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
when  it  became  expedient  that  ontj  of  them  should  go  to  Framley^  the 
remembrance  of  what  his  wile  had  said  immediately  induced  Mark  to 
make  the  offer  to  Lucy ;  and  Jane,  who  ^-as  of  a  kindred  soul  with  Blanche, 
was  delighted  to  go  to  Creamclotted  Hall.  The  acres  of  Heavy  bed  Houac, 
down  in  that  fat  Totnes  country,  adjoined  those  of  Creiimclotted  Hall,  and 
Heavy  bed  House  still  wanted  a  mistreaa. 

Fanny  was  delighted  when  the  news  reached  her.  It  would  of  cour^ 
be  proper  that  one  of  his  sisters  should  live  with  Mark  under  their  present 
circumstances,  and  she  was  happy  to  think  that  that  quiet  little  bright- 
eyed  creature  was  to  come  and  nestle  with  her  under  the  same  roof.  The 
children  should  so  love  her— only  not  quite  so  much  as  they  loved  mamma ; 
and  the  snug  little  room  that  looks  out  over  the  porch^  in  which  the  chimney 
n«!ver  smokes,  should  be  made  ready  ior  her ;  and  she  should  be  allowed 
her  share  of  driving  the  pony — which  was  a  great  sacrifice  of  self  on  the 
part  of  Mrs,  Robarts,  and  Lady  Lufton's  best  good- will  should  be  be- 
spoken. In  fact  Lucy  wajs  not  unfortunate  in  tJie  destination  tliat  was 
laid  out  for  her. 

Lady  Lufton  had  of  course  heard  of  the  doctor's  death,  and  had  sent 
all  manner  of  kind  messages  to  Mark,  advising  him  not  to  hurry  home  hy 
any  means  until  ever)^thing  was  settled  at  Exeter.  And  then  she  wan 
told  of  the  new-comer  that  was  expected  in  the  parish.  When  she  henrtl 
that  it  was  Lucy,  the  younger,  she  also  was  satisfied;  lor  Bbmche's  clmrms, 
though  indisputable,  had  not  been  altogether  to  her  taste.  If  a  second 
Blanche  were  to  arrive  there  what  danger  might  there  not  l>e  for  yoimg 
Lord  LuAon ! 

*^  Quite  right/'   said  her  ladyship,  **ju»t   what  he  ought  to  do.     I 
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Uiink  I  remember  the  yatmg  lady ;    mther  small,  u  she  not, 
retiring  7  " 

**  Bather  small  and  very  reliring.     What  a  de^MriiptloEi  [  "  said 
Luiton. 

^^  Never  mind,   Ludoric;    Bome  young  ladiea  must  be  smallf 
aome  at  least  ought  to  be  retiring.     We  shall  be  delighted  to  make 
acquaintance.'^ 

**  I  remember  your  other  siater-in-law  very  wcU,**  said  Lord  Luft* 
"  She  was  a  beautifiil  woman/' 

*'  I   don't   think    you   will    consider    Lucy  a   beawty,"    said 
Iwobarts. 

*^  Small^  retiring,  and^ — **  so  far  Lord  Luffcon  had  gone,  when 
lEobartB  iiniished  by  the  word,  "  plain."     She  had  liked  Lucy^a  faop,  bi 
she  liad  thought  that  others  probably  did  not  do  so. 

"  Upon  my  word,**  said  L&dy  Lufton,  •*  you  don't  deserve  to  have 
sister- in-laWi     I  remember  her  very  well^  and  can  say  that  she  ia  not 
I  was  Tery  much  taken  with  her  manner  at  your  wedding,  my  dear; 
thought  more  of  her  than  I  did  of  the  beauty,  I  can  tell  you*** 

**  I  must  conicas  I  do  not  remember  her  at  all,"  said  his  lordahip.  And 
so  the  conversation  ended. 

And  then  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  Mark  arrived  with  his  aislcr. 
They  did  not  reach  Framley  till  long  after  dark — ^somewhere  between  su^^ 
and  seven,  and  by  this  time  it  was  December.     There  was  snow  on  tBqH 
ground,  and  frost  in  the  air,  and  no  moon,  and  cantious  men  when  tliey 
went  on  tlie  rotuls  had  their  horses'  shoes  cocked.     Such  being  the  §tate  or       i 
the  weather  Mark's  gig  had  been  nearly  iiUed  with  cloaks  and  shawl*       \ 
when  it  wiis  sent  over  to  BilverbriJge.     And  a  cart  was  sent  for  Lucy 
luggage,  and  all  manner  of  preparations  had  been  nmde.     Three  times  ha 
Fanny  gone  herself  to  see  that  the  fire  burned  brightly  in  tlie  little 
over  the  porch,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  sound  of  the  wheels  was  h 
slie  was  engaged  in  opening  her  soo'h  mind  as  to  the  natui'e  of  an 
Hitherto  papa  and  mamma  and  Lady  Luilon  were  all  that  he  had  known, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  satellites  of  the  nursery. 

And  then  in  three  minutes  Lucy  was  standing  by  the  iire.  Those 
tlu*ee  minutes  had  been  taken  up  in  embraces  between  the  husband  and 
tlie  wife.  Let  wlio  would  be  brought  as  a  visitor  to  the  house,  after  a 
fortnight's  absence,  she  would  kiss  him  before  she  welcomed  any  one 
ebe.  But  then  she  turned  to  Lucy,  and  began  to  as&ist  her  with  her 
cloaks. 

*^0h,  thank  yon/'  said  Lucy ;  *^  I'm  not  cold^^ — ^not  very  at  least 
Don^t  trouble  yourself;  I  can  do  it."  But  here  she  had  made  a  &Ise 
boast,  for  her  tingers  had  been  so  numbed  that  she  could  do  nor  undo 
anything. 

They  were  dl  in  black,  of  course ;  but  the  sombreness  of  Lucy's  dodifli 
ptruck  Fanny  niurh  more  than  her  own*  They  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
hei'  up  in  their  bkckness,  and  to  have  made  her  dmost  an  csnbiem  of 
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3eAth.     Sbe  did  ntit  look  up,  but  kept  her  face  turned  toward*  llio  firCj 
and  seemed  almost  alVaid  of  her  position, 

"  She  may  say  wUat  alie  hkes,  Famiy,"  said  Mark,  **  but  Bhe  is  very 
cold.  And  so  am  I^ — cold  enough.  You  had  better  go  up  witli  her 
to  her  room.     We  won't  do  much  in  tlie  dreaaiug  way  to-night;    th, 

In  the  bedroom  Lucy  thawed  a  little,  and  Fanny,  as  she  kissed  her, 
said  to  hcraelf  tlmt  she  had  been  wrong  as  to  that  word  *'  plain."  Lucy,  at 
any  rate,  was  not  plain. 

**  You  will  be  uaicd  to  us  soon,"  said  Fanny,  *'  and  th{?a  I  hope  wu 
shall  make  you  comfortable."  And  she  took  her  aister-in-law'a  hand  and 
pressed  it 

Lucy  looked  up  at  her,  and  her  eyes  then  were  tender  enotigh*  **  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  happy  here,"  she  aaid^  *^  with  you.  But — but^dear 
papa  1 "  And  then  they  got  into  each  other  a  arms,  and  had  a  great  bout 
of  kissing  and  crying.  *^  Plain,"  said  Fanny  to  herseh',  as  at  last  she 
got  her  guest's  hair  smoothed  and  the  tears  washed  from  her  eyesr — 
'^  plain  I  She  has  the  loYelieBt  coimtemmce  that  I  ever  looked  at  in 
mylifel" 

'^  Yoiir  fiiiter  is  quite  beautiful,"  she  said  to  Mark,  aa  tliey  talked  her 
oyer  alone  before  they  went  to  sleep  that  night. 

*'No;  she^s  not  beautiful;  but  she^s  a  yery  good  girl,  and  clever 
enough  too,  in  her  sort  of  way. " 

"I  think  her  perfectly  lovely*  I  .never  saw  such  eyes  in  my  life 
before.^* 

**  ril  leave  her  in  your  hands  then ;  you  shall  get  her  a  husband." 

**  That  mayn't  be  so  easy,     I  don't  think  sheM  marry  anybody.'* 

"  Well,  I  hope  not.  But  she  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  cut  out  for  an 
old  maid  ; — to  be  aunt  Lucy  lor  ever  and  ever  to  your  bairns." 

*^  And  so  she  ahallj  with  all  my  heart.  But  I  don't  think  she  will, 
very  long.  1  have  no  doubt  slie  will  be  hard  to  please  ;  but  if  1  were  a 
man  I  should  fall  in  love  with  her  at  once.  Bid  you  ever  observe  her 
teeth,  Mark  ? " 

*'  I  dou*t  think  I  ever  did." 

"  You  wouldn't  know  whether  any  one  had  a  tooth  in  their  head,  I 
believe." 

**  No  one,  except  you,  my  dear ;  and  I  know  all  yours  by  heart." 

"  You  are  a  goose." 

**  And  a  very  sleepy  one  ;  so,  il*  you  please,  Fll  go  to  roost,"  And  thus 
there  was  notliing  more  said  about  Lucy's  beauty  on  that  occasion. 

For  the  ^rst  two  days  &Irs.  KobarCjii  did  not  make  much  of  her  sister- 
in-law.  Lucy,  indeed,  was  not  demonstrative  ;  and  she  was,  moreover, 
one  of  those  few  persons — for  they  arc  very  few — who  are  contented  to  go 
on  with  their  existence  without  making  thcmseivea  the  centre  of  any 
special  outward  circle.  To  the  ordinary  run  of  minds  it  is  impossible  not 
to  do  this*    A  maa  J  own  dinner  is  to  himself  bo  important  that  he  cannot 
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bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  utterly  indifferent  to  eveiy 
eb*e,  A  lady's  collection  of  baby-clotbes,  in  early  yeaiB,  and  of  hox2M 
linen  and  curtain -fringes  in  later  life,  is  ho  very  interesting  to  her  own 
eyes,  that  she  cannot  believe  but  what*other  people  will  rejoice  to  behold 
it,  I  would  not,  however,  be  held  as  regarding  this  tendency  as  evil.  It 
leads  to  conversation  of  some  sort  amoEg  people,  and  perhaps  to  a  kind 
of  sympathy,  Mrs.  Jones  will  look  at  Mrs.  White  a  linen-cheat,  hoping 
that  Mrs.  White  may  be  induced  to  look  at  hers.  One  can  only  pour  (ml 
of  a  jug  tliat  which  is  in  it.  For  the  most  of  us,  if  we  do  not  talk  rf 
ourselves,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  individual  circles  of  which  we  are  the 
centres,  we  can  talk  of  nothing.  I  cannot  hold  'vvith  those  who  wish  to 
put  down  the  insignificant  chatter  of  the  world.  As  for  myseH  I  am 
always  happy  to  look  at  Mrs.  Jonea't  linen,  and  never  omit  an  opportimity 
of  giving  her  the  details  of  my  own  dinBeris. 

Bnt  Lucy  Kobarts  had  not  thisgiJl.  She  had  come  there  as  ustcapger 
into  her  Bisler-in-law*8  house,  and  at  first  seemed  as  though  she  would  be 
contented  in  simply  having  her  comer  in  the  drawing-room  and  her  place  at 
the  parloiu-  table.  She  did  not  seem  to  need  the  comforts  of  condolence  and 
open-hearted  talking.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  slie  was  moody,  that  abe 
did  not  answer  when  she  was  spoken  to,  or  that  she  took  no  notice  of  tlie 
children ;  but  she  did  not  at  once  throw  herself  and  all  her  hopes  and 
Borrows  into  Fanny *s  heart ,  as  Famiy  would  have  had  her  do, 

Mrs.  Kobart*s  herself  was  what  we  caD  demonstrative.  "VVTien  she  was 
angry  with  Lady  Lidton  slie  showed  it.  And  as  since  that  time  her  love  and 
admiration  for  Lady  Luflon  liad  increiised,  alie  showed  that  also.  When 
she  was  in  any  way  displeased  with  her  husband^  she  ootdd  not  hide  it* 
even  though  alle  tried  to  do  ao,  and  fancied  herself  successful ; — no  more 
than  she  could  hide  her  warm,  constant,  overflowing  woman's  love.  Sh«! 
could  not  widk  through  a  room  hanging  on  her  husband^s  arm  witliout 
seeming  to  proclaim  to  every  one  there  that  she  thought  him  the  best  man 
in  it.  She  was  demonstrative,  and  therefore  alie  was  the  more  disap- 
jmmted  in  that  Lucy  did  not  niab  at  once  vdth  all  her  carea  into  W 
open  heart, 

"  She  is  so  quiet,"  Fanny  said  to  her  husband. 

**  That's  her  nature,'*  said  Mark.  '  "  She  always  was  quiet  as  ft 
child.  While  we  were  smashing  everything,  she  would  never  crack  i 
teacup.'* 

"  1  wish  she  would  break  something  now,'*  said  Fanny,  **  and  th^n 
perhaps  we  ehould  get  to  talk  about  it.*'  But  she  did  not  on  this  account 
give  over  loving  her  sister-in-law.  She  probably  valiied  her  the  more, 
unconsciously,  for  not  having  those  aptitudes  with  which  she  herself  was 
endowed. 

And  then  after  two  days  Lady  Lufton  called ;  of  course  it  may  ht 
supposed  that  Fanny  had  said  a  good  deal  to  her  new  inmate  about  Ljidy 
Lufton,  A  neighboiir  of  that  kind  in  the  country  exercises  so  large  ta 
influence  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  one  s  life,  that  to  abstain  fnmi  micb  talk 
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19  out*  of  the  question.  Mrs,  Robarts  had  been  brought  up  almost  under 
the  dowager's  wing,  and  of  course  she  regarded  her  as  being  wortliy  of 
much  talking.  Do  not  let  persons  on  this  account  siippoRe  tliat  Mrs.  Eobarta 
was  a  tuft-hunteri  or  a  toad  eater.  If  they  do  not  see  the  dilference  they 
liaTe  yet  got  to  study  the  earliest  principles  of  human  nature. 

Lady  Lufton  called^  and  Lucy  was  struck  dumb.  Fanny  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  tliat  her  ladyship's  first  impression  should  be  favourable, 
and  to  effect  this,  ehe  especially  endeavoui-ed  to  throw  the  two  together 
during  that  viait.  But  in  this  siie  was  unwise.  Lady  Lufton,  howeveT, 
had  woman-craft  enough  not  to  be  led  into  any  egregious  error  by 
Lucy's  silence. 

**  And  what  day  will  you  come  and  dine  with  us?"  said  Lady  Luilon, 
turning  expressly  to  her  old  friend  Fanny. 

**  Oh,  do  you  name  the  day.  We  never  have  many  engagements,  you 
know." 

**Will  Tliursday  do,  Miss  Robarts?  You  will  meet  nobody  you 
know,  only  my  son;  so  you  need  not  regard  it  as  going  out.  Fanny 
here  will  tell  you  that  stepping  over  to  Framley  Court  is  no  more  going 
out,  than  when  you  go  from  one  room  to  another  in  the  parsonage.  Is 
it,  Fanny  ?  " 

Fanny  laughed  and  said  diat  that  stepping  over  to  Framley  Coxurt  cer* 
tainly  was  done  so  often  that  perhaps  they  did  not  think  so  much  about 
it  as  they  ought  to  do. 

"  We  consider  ourselvea  a  sort  of  happy  itmiily  heroT  ^Obs  Hoharts, 
and  are  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  including  you  in  the  menage." 

Lucy  gave  her  ladyship  one  of  her  sweetest  am  ilea,  but  what  .she  said 
at  that  moment  was  inaudible.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  she  could  not 
bring  herself  even  to  go  as  iar  as  Fnmiley  Court  tor  her  dinner  just 
at  present.  "It  waa  very  kind  of  Lady  LuHon,"  she  said  to  Fanny; 
**but  it  was  60  very  soon,  and — and — and  if  tliey  would  only  go  without 
her,  she  would  be  so  happy."  But  aa  the  object  was  to  go  with  her— 
expressly  to  take  her  there — the  dinner  was  adjourned  for  a  ehort  time— 
$me  die. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Griselda  Graiitly. 


It  was  nearly  a  month  after  this  that  Lucy  waa  first  introduced  to  Lord 
Lufton,  and  then  it  was  brought  about  ouJy  by  accident.  During  that 
time  Lady  Lufton  had  been  often  at  tlie  jmrstmage,  and  had  in  a  certain 
degree  learned  to  know  Lucy;  but  the  stranger  in  tl^e  parish  had  never 
yet  plucked  up  courage  to  accept  one  of  the  numerous  invitations  that  had 
reached  her.  Mr.  Robarts  and  his  wife  had  frequently  been  at  Framley 
Court,  but  the  dreaded  day  of  Lucy's  initiation  hud  not  yet  arrived. 

She  liad  seen  Lord  Lufton  in  churcii,  but  hardly  &o  as  to  know  him, 
VOL.  L— iro.  4,  iJ4 
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aiid  beyond  that  »he  liad  not  Been  liira  at  all.     One  day^  liow«V( 
rather,  one  evening,  Ibr  it  was  already  dask — ^lic  overtook  her  and 
KobarU  en  tlie  road  walking  towards  the  vicarage.     He  had  Ilia  gun 
his  Mhoulder,  tlnec  pointers  were  at  Kib  heek,  and  a  gamekecjxir  folio' 
little  in  tHe  rear. 

**  How  are  you,  Mrs,  Robarts?"  he  said,  almost  before  be  had  over- 
taken them.     *^  I  have  been  chasing  you  along  the  road  for  the  last  half 
mile.     1  nevtrkntiw  ladiea  walk  ao  last.** 

**  We  should  be  frozen  if  we  were  to  dawdle  about  aa  you  gentle] 
do/*  and  then  she  stopped  and  shook  hands  with  him.  She  forgot  at 
moment  that  Lucy  aad  he  had  not  met,  aad  therclbre  she  did  not  inl 
duce  them. 

"  Won*t  you  make  me  known  to  your  sister-in-law  ? '*  said  he, 
off  his  liat,  and  bowing  to  Lucy.     **  I  have  never  yet  had  the  pleawure 
meeliiig  her,  though  we  have  been  neighbours  for  a  month  and  more." 

Fanny  made  her  excuses  and  introduced  them,  and  then  they  went  on 
till  they  came  to  Framley  Gate,  Lord  Lufbon  talking  to  them  both,  m\ 
Fimny  answering  for  the  two,  and  there  they  stopped  for  a  moment, 

^*I  am  surprised  to  see  you  alone/'  Mrs.  Robarts  had  Just  said;  *' 
thought  that  Captuin  Culpepper  was  with  you." 

**The  captain  has  left  me  for  this  one  day.     If  you'll  whisper  Til 
tell  you  where  he  has  gone,     I  dare  not  speak  it  out  loud,  even  to 
woods." 

**To  what  terrible  place  can  he  have  taken  himself  7  FU  have 
whisperings  about  such  horrors," 

"  He  has  gone  to — to— but  you'll  promise  not  to  tell  my  mother  T 

**  Not  tell  your  mother  1  Well  now  you  have  excited  my  curioail 
where  can  he  be  ? " 

"  Do  you  promise,  then?" 

**  Oil,  yes!  I  will  promise,  because  Fm  sure  Lady  Lufton  won^t 
me  as  to  Captain  Culpepper*s  'whereabouts.  We  won*t  tell ;  will 
Lucy?" 

"  He  has  gone  to  Gatherum  Cattle  for  a  day*a  pheasant- shooting.  Now, 
mind  yon  must  not  betray  us.  Her  ladyship  supposes  that  he  is  shut  np 
in  his  room  with  a  toothache.  We  did  not  dare  to  mention  the  name 
to  her." 

And  then  it  appeared  that  Mrs.  Eobru'ts  had  some  engagement  which 
made  it  necessary  that  she  should  go  up  and  see  Lady  Lufton,  whereas 
Lucy  w^aa  intending  to  walk  on  to  the  paraonage  alone. 

**  And  I  have  promised  to  go  to  your  husliand,**  wiid  Lord  Luftonj 
**  or  rath<3r  to  ytmr  hunband'ti  dog,  Ponto.  And  I  will  do  two  oth«r 
good  things,  I  will  carry  a  brace  of  pheasants  with  mc,  and  protect 
Miss  Robarts  from  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Framley  n^ads,"  And  » 
Sirs.  Kobarts  turned  in  at  the  gate,  and  Lucy  and  his  lordship  walkt'*!  off 
together. 

Lord  Lufton,  though  he  had  never  before  spoken  to  MIw  Robarti,  ha  J 
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already  found  out  Ihat  »ho  v/m  by  no  means  plain,  Tliougb  lie  liud 
liai-dly  seen  her  except  at  cHurchi  he  had  akeady  made  hitoiiulf  certam 
that  the  owner  of  that  face  must  he  worth  knowing,  find  was  not  sorry  to 
have  the  present  opportunity  of  Bp^aking  to  her.  **  So  you  have  an 
unknown  damsel  shut  up  in  your  castle/^  he  had  once  aaid  to  Mrs,  liohartfl, 
"  If  ahe  be  kept  a  prisoner  much  longer,  I  shall  find  it  my  duty  to 
come  and  rdease  her  by  force  of  arnii*,"  lie  had  buen  there  twice 
with  tht!  object  of  seeing  her,  but  on  both  occaaionfl  Lucy  had  managed  to 
escape.  Now  we  may  aay  ehe  was  ikirly  caught,  and  Lord  Luflon,  taking 
a  pair  of  pheasants  frum  tlie  gamekeeper,  and  swinging  them  over  hm 
shoulder,  walked  off  with  hia  prey, 

"  You  have  been  here  a  long  time,"  he  said,  '*  without  our  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you," 

**  Yea,  my  lord,"  aaid  Lucy.  Lords  had  not  been  frequent  among 
her  acquaintance  liith^to. 

**  I  t©U  Mrs.  Kobarta  that  eho  has  been  confining  you  illegally,  and 
that  we  shall  release  you  by  force  or  stratagem." 

**  I — I — I  have  had  a  great  sorrow  lately." 

**  Ye«,  MiAn  Bobarts  ;  I  know  you  have  ;  and  I  am  only  joking,  you 
know.  But  I  do  hope  that  now  you  will  be  able  to  come  amongst  uj*.  My 
mother  is  »o  anxioua  that  you  should  do  ao." 

"  I  am  sure  ahe  is  very  kind,  and  you  alao^ — my  lord." 

*<  I  never  knew  nay  own  latlier,"  aaid  Lord  Lufton,  speaking 
gravely.  **  But  I  can  well  understand  what  a  loss  you  have  had.'^ 
And  then,  ai\er  pausing  a  moment,  ho  coutinuetl,  "  I  remember  Dr. 
Kobarta  well." 

**  Do  you,  indeed  ?  *'  said  Lucy,  turning  sharply  towards  liim,  and 
speaking  now  ^vith  Aome  animation  in  her  voice.  Nobody  had  yet  spokt^n 
t-o  her  about  her  father  since  ahe  had  been  at  Framley,  It  liad  been  as 
though  the  subject  were  a  forbidden  one.  And  how  frequently  is  this  the 
eoae  1  When  those  we  love  are  dead,  our  friends  dread  to  mention  them, 
though  to  ua  who  are  bereaved  no  subject  woidd  be  so  pleasant  as  their 
names.  But  we  rarely  ujaderatand  how  to  treat  our  own  sorrow  or  tl^oae 
of  others. 

There  was  once  a  people  in  some  land — and  they  may  be  still  theje 
for  wlmt  I  know — ^who  thought  it  sacrilegious  to  stay  the  course  of  a 
ngiag  fire.  If  a  house  were  being  burned,  bum  it  muat^  even  though 
there  were  facilities  for  saving  it.  For  who  would  dare  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  the  god  ?  Our  idea  of  sorrow  is  muoh  the  same.  We  think 
it  wicked,  or  at  any  rate  heartless,  to  put  it  out.  If  a  man^swife  be  dead, 
ht  should  go  about  lugtibrious,  with  long  &ce,  for  at  least  two  years,  or 
perhaps  with  full  length  for  eighteen  mouths,  decreasing  gradually  during 
the  other  six.  If  he  be  a  man  who  can  quench  his  sorrow — put  out  hia 
fire  as  it  wer<^^m  less  time  than  that,  let  him  at  any  rate  not  show  hia 
power! 

'^  Yet :  I  remember  him/'  oontinued  Lord  LuJlon.     **■  He  came  twic# 
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to  Framley  wMJe  I  was  a  boy,  consulting  with  my  mother  about  Mark  i 
myself, — whether  the  Eton  floggmga  were  not  more  efficacious  tban  tho 
at  Harrow,   He  was  very  Mad  to  me,  foreboding  all  maimer  of  good  things 
on  mj  behalf/* 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  every  one,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  should  think  he  would  have  been — a  kind,  good,  genial  man-^ 
the  man  to  be  adored  by  hia  own  family," 

"  Exactly ;  and  so  he  was.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  an 
unkind  word  from  him.  There  waa  not  a  harnh  tone  in  hia  voice.  And 
he  waa  generous  as  the  day."  Lucy,  we  have  said,  waa  not  generally 
demons trativei  but  now^  on  this  subject,  and  with  this  absolute  stranger, 
she  became  almost  eloquent 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  feel  his  loss,  Miss  Eobarts/* 

"  Oh,  I  do  feel  it.     Mark  is  the  best  of  brothers,  and,  as  for  Fanny 
she  is  too  kind  and  too  good  to  mc.     But  I  had  always  been  specially  i 
Other's  friend.     For  the  laat  year  or  two  we  had  lived  so  much  together  1 ' 

**  He  waa  an  old  man  when  he  died,  waa  he  not  ?  '* 

"  Just  seventy,  my  lord," 

"  Ah,  then  he  was  old.     My  mother  is  only  fifty,  and  we  aometimeT 
c^  her  the  old  woman.     Do  you  think  slie  looks  older  than  that  ?     Wt 
all  say  that  she  makes  herself  out  to  be  ao  much  more  ancient  than  i 
need  do," 

**  Lady  Luilon  doea  not  dress  young." 

"  That  is  it,     iShe  never  liaa,  in  my  memory.     She  always  used  tr 
wear  black  wlien  I  first  rucofiect  her.     She  has  given  that  up  now ;  ba 
fshe  is  still  very  sombre  ;  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  like  ladies  to  dreas  very  young,  that  is,  ladies  of — of— 

**  Ladies  of  fiHy,  we  will  say?" 

«  Very  well ;  ladies  of  iiily,  if  you  like  it." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  wiU  fike  my  mother.** 

They  had  now  turned  up  thiough  the  parsonage  wicket,  a  little  , 
that  opened  into  the  garden  at  a  point  on  the  road  nearer  than  the  i 
entrance. 

*'  I  suppose  I  shall  find  Mark  up  at  the  house ?^*  said  he. 

"  I  daresay  you  will,  my  lord." 

**  Well,  1*11  go  round  this  way^  for  my  business  is  partly  in  the  stable* 
You  see  I  am  quite  at  home  here,  though  you  never  have  seen  me  before* 
But,  Misa  Robai'ts,  now  that  the  ice  is  broken,  I  hope  that  we  may  be 
friends.''  He  then  put  ont  his  hand,  and  when  she  gave  him  her*  he 
presided  it  almost  as  an  old  friend  might  have  done. 

And,  indeed,  Lucy  had  talked  to  him  almost  as  though  he  were  an  old 
iHend.  For  a  minute  or  two  she  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  lord  azidl 
stranger — had  forgotten  also  to  be  stiff  and  guarded  as  waa  her  won 
Lord  Lufton  had  spoken  to  her  as  though  he  had  really  cai-ed  to  kno 
her;  and  Aie,  imconsciouslyj  had  been  taken  by  the  compliment.  Lou 
Luflon,  indeed,  had  not  thought  much  about  it — excepting  as  thus, 
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he  liked  tKe  glance  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  as  most  other  young  men  do 
like  it.  But,  on  this  occaaion,  the  evening  had  been  ao  dark,  that  he  had 
hardly  seen  Lucy's  eyes  at  all. 

**  Well,  Lucy,  I  hope  you  liked  your  companion,"  Mi*a.  Robarts  said, 
as  the  three  of  them  clustered  round  the  drawing-room  fire  before  dinner. 

**  Oh,  yes ;  pretty  well,"  sfiid  Lucy. 

**  That  is  not  at  aU  complimentary  to  his  lordship,** 

'*  I  did  not  mean  to  be  compHmentary,  Fanny," 

"  Lucy  is  a  great  deal  too  matter-of-fact  for  compliments^^'  said  Mark, 

**  What  I  meant  was,  that  I  had  no  great  opportunity  for  judgingi 
seeing  that  I  was  only  with  Lord  Lufkin  for  about  ten  minutes." 

**Ah!  but  there  are  girls  here  who  would  give  their  eyes  for  ten 
minutes  of  Lord  Luflon  to  themselves.  You  do  not  know  how  lie^a 
valued.  He  has  the  character  of  beiBg  always  able  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  ladies  at  half  a  minute's  warning." 

.  **  Perhaps  he  had  not  the  half  minute'ft  warning  in  this  case,"  said 
Lucy, — hypocrite  that  ahe  waa. 

"Poor  Lucy/*  said  her  brother;  "he  was  coming  up  i»  eee  Ponto'a 
shoulder,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  tliinking  more  about  the  dog  than 
you.'^ 

**  Very  likely,"  said  Lucy ;  and  then  they  went  into  dinner, 

Lucy  had  been  a  hypocrite,  for  she  had  confessed  to  herself,  while 
dressing,  that  Lord  Liiilon  had  been  very  pleasant  j  but  then  it  is  allowed 
to  young  ladies  to  be  hypocrites  when  the  subject  under  discussion  is  the 
character  of  a  young  gentleman. 

Soon  after  that,  Lucy  did  dine  at  Framley  Court.  Captain  Culpepper, 
in  spite  of  his  enormity  with  reference  to  Gatherum  Castle,  was  still 
ataying  there,  as  was  also  a  clergyman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar* 
cheater  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  This  was  Archdeacon  Grantly,  a 
gentleman  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  and  who  was  as  well  knoiva 
in  the  diocese  as  the  bishop  liimself,^ — and  more  thought  about  by  many 
clergymen  than  even  that  iUustrious  prelate, 

Miss  Grantly  was  a  young  lady  not  much  older  than  Lucy  Eobarts,  and 
she  abo  was  quiet^  and  not  given  to  much  talking  in  open  company.  She 
was  decidedly  a  beauty,  but  somewhat  statucBque  in  her  lovehness.  Her 
forehead  waa  high  and  white,  but  perhaps  too  like  marble  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  those  who  are  fond  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her  eyea  were  large  and 
exquisitely  formed,  but  they  seldom  showed  much  emotion.  She,  indeed, 
was  impassive  herself,  and  betrayed  but  little  of  her  feelings.  Her  nose 
was  nearly  Grecian,  not  coming  absolutely  in  a  straight  line  from  her 
forehead,  but  doing  so  nearly  enough  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered 
as  classical.  Her  mouth,  too,  waa  very  £ne — ^ar lists,  at  least,  said  bo, 
and  connoisseurs  in  beauty ;  but  to  me  she  always  seemed  as  though  ^he 
wanted  lulncss  of  Up.  But  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  cheek  and 
chin  and  lower  face  no  man  could  deny.  Her  hair  was  light,  and  being 
always  dressed  with  considerable  care,  did  not  detract  from  her  appear- 
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ance ;  but  it  lacked  that  richness  which  gives  such  luxuriance  to  femiii 
liveliness.  She  was  tall  and  slight,  and  very  graceftU  in  her  movement*! 
but  there  were  those  who  thought  that  ahe  wanted  the  ease  and  ahandim 
of  youth.  They  said  that  she  was  too  compo!»ed  and  stiff  for  her  age,  and 
that  she  gave  but  little  to  f«ocicty  beyond  the  beauty  of  her  form  and 
&ce. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  was  considered  by  most 
men  and  women  to  be  the  beauty  of  Bar«etidiire,  and  that  gentlemen  fix)m 
neighbouring  coimtiw  would  come  many  mile*  through  dirty  roidt  on  the 
mere  hope  of  being  able  to  dance  with  her.  Whatever  Attractions  she  may 
have  lacked f  she  had  at  any  rate  created  for  herf^elf  a  great  reputation. 
She  had  spent  two  months  of  the  last  iipHng  in  London,  and  even  there  slie 
had  made  a  sensation  ;  and  people  had  aatd  that  Lfjrd  DumbcUo,  Ltdy 
Ilartletop's  eldest  son,  had  been  peculiarly  struck  witJi  her. 

It  may  he  imagined  that  the  archdeacon  was  proud  of  her,  And  lo 
indeed  was  Mrs.  Grantly  —  more  proud,  perhaps,  of  her  daughter's 
beauty^  than  so  excellent  a  woman  should  have  allowed  hewelf  to  be  of 
such  an  attribute.  Griselda — that  was  her  name — was  now  an  only 
daughter.  One  sister  ahe  had  had,  but  that  sister  had  died.  There  wat 
two  brothers  also  left,  one  in  tlic  church  and  the  other  in  the  army. 
Tliat  was  the  extent  of  the  archdeacon's  family,  and  as  the  archdeacon  was 
a  very  rich  man — he  was  the  only  child  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
Bishop  of  Barchester  for  a  great  many  years ;  and  in  those  yeara  it  had 
been  worth  a  man's  while  to  be  Bishop  of  Barchestei^— it  was  suppoaed  thit 
Miss  Grantly  would  have  a  large  iljrtune.  Mm.  Grantly,  however,  had 
been  heard  to  say,  that  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  see  her  daughter  esta* 
blishcd  in  the  world ; — ordinary  young  ladies  are  merely  married,  but  those 
of  real  importance  are  established: — ^and  this,  if  anything,  added  to  the 
value  of  the  prize.  Mothers  sometimes  depreciate  their  warta  by  an  undue 
solicitude  to  dispose  of  them. 

But  to  tell  the  truth  openly  and  at  once — a  virtue  for  which  a  novelist 
does  not  receive  very  much  commendation^ — Griselda  Grarttly  w«a>  to  a 
certain  extent,  already  given  away.  Not  that  she,  Griselda,  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  or  that  the  thrice  happy  gentleman  had  been  made  aware 
of  his  good  fortune ;  nor  even  had  tlie  archdeacon  been  told.  But 
Grantly  and  Lady  Lufton  had  been  closeted  together  more  than  once, 
terms  had  been  signed  and  scaled  between  them.  Not  signed  on  paat^- 
ment,  and  sealed  with  wax,  as  is  the  case  with  treaties  made  by  kinga  and 
diplomats, — to  be  broken  by  the  same ;  but  signed  witli  little  wotdi,  and 
sealed  with  certain  pressinj^  of  the  hand^ — a  treaty  which  between  two 
such  contracting  parties  would  be  binding  enough.  And  by  the  tenoa  of 
this  treaty  Griselda  Grantly  was  to  became  Lady  Lufton. 

Lady  Liiftoii  had  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  her  matrimonial  apectda- 
tions.  She  had  selected  Sir  George  for  her  daughter,  and  Sir  George,  with 
the  utmost  good  nature,  liad  fallen  in  with  her  views.  She  had  selected 
Fanny  Monsell  for  Mr.  Robarts,  and  Fimny  MonScU  had  not  nb^ed 
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ftgainst  her  for  a  moment.  There  was  a  prestige  of  success  about  her 
doings,  and  nhe  felt  almost  confident  thut  her  dear  son  Ludovic  must  fiill 
in  love  with  Griseldii. 

As  to  the  lady  heraelfj  nothing,  Lady  Lnfton  thoiif^ht,  cnuld  be  much 
better  than  such  el  match  for  her  son.  Lady  Lufton,  I  have  said,  waa  a 
good  church womim,  and  the  archdeacon  was  the  very  type  of  that  branch 
of  the  church  which  she  rcnerated.  The  GrantlySj  too,  were  of  a  good 
family »^ — not  noble  indeed;  but  in  «uch  matters  Lady  Lufton  did  not  want 
everything.  She  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  in  placing  their  hopes  at 
a  moderate  pitch,  may  fairly  trust  to  see  them  realised.  She  would  fain 
that  her  fion*s  wife  should  be  handsome  j  this  she  wished  for  his  sake,  that 
he  might  be  prctud  of  his  wife,  and  because  men  love  to  look  on  beauty.  But 
she  was  afraid  of  vivacious  beauty^  of  those  soft,  sparkling  feminine  charmsi 
which  are  spread  out  as  lures  for  all  the  world,  soil  dimplei*,  laughing  eyes, 
luscious  lips,  conscious  amiles,  and  easy  whispers.  What  if  her  son  ftlioiild 
bring  her  home  a  rattling,  rapid-spoken,  painted  piece  of  Eve's  flesli  Kuch 
00  ibis?  Would  not  the  glory  and  joy  of  her  life  be  over,  eien  though 
BUch  child  of  llieir  first  mother  should  have  come  forth  to  the  present  day 
ennobled  by  the  blood  of  two  dozen  successive  British  peers  ? 

And  thcn^  too^  Griselda'a  money  would  not  be  useless.  Lady  Lufton, 
with  all  her  higli-flown  ideas,  was  not  an  imprudent  woman.  She  knew 
thftt  her  son  had  been  extravagant,  though  slie  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
been  reckless ;  and  she  was  well  content  to  think  that  some  balsam  from 
the  old  bishops  coffers  should  be  made  to  cure  the  slight  wounds  which  his 
early  impnidence  might  have  inilictcd  on  the  carcase  of  the  family  pro- 
perty. And  thus,  in  this  way,  and  for  these  reasons,  GriMelda  Grantly 
had  been  chosen  out  from  all  the  world  to  be  the  future  Lady  Lufton. 

Lord  Luflon  had  met  Grisclda  more  than  oncii  already  ;  had  met  her 
before  these  high  contracting  parties  had  come  to  any  terms  whatsoever, 
and  had  evidently  admired  her.  Lord  Dumbelln  had  remained  silent  one 
whole  evening  in  London  with  Inefflible  disgust,  because  Lord  Lufton  had 
been  rather  particular  in  Ids  attentions ;  but  tben  Lord  Dumbello^s  mute- 
nes8  was  his  most  eloquent  mode  of  expression.  Both  Lady  llarletop  and 
Mrs.  Grantly,  when  tliey  saw  him,  knew  very  well  what  he  meant.  But 
tliat  match  would  not  exactly  have  suited  Mrs.  Grantly  s  views.  The 
Ilartletop  people  were  not  in  her  line.  They  belonged  aJtogetheT  to 
another  set,  being  connected,  as  we  have  heard  before,  wnth  the  Omnium 
imecreBt — **  those  horrid  Gatherum  people,"  as  Lady  Lufton  would  say  to 
her,  raising  her  hands  and  eyebrowB,  and  shaking  her  head.  Lady  Lufton 
probably  thought  that  they  ate  babies  in  pies  during  their  naidiiight  orgies 
at  Gallierum  Cattle ;  and  that  widows  were  kept  in  cells,  and  occasionjillj 
put  on  racki  for  the  amusement  of  the  duke's  guests. 

When  the  Itobarts's  party  entered  the  drawing-room  the  Grantlya 
were  already  there,  and  the  archdeacon's  voice  sounded  loud  and  imposing 
in  Lucy's  eara,  aa  she  heard  him  apeaking  while  she  was  ycl  on  the 
Ihf  aahold  of  the  door. 
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^*Mj  dear  Xadj  LuAon,  I  would  belieire  aojihing  on  eartli 
licr — aoythingt      There  is  nothing   too    outrageous   for   her. 
insisled  on  going  there  with  the  bbliop*s  apron  on,  I  ahouid  not  lii 
been  stuprised/'     And  then  they  all  knew  that  the  archdeacon  ^ 
about  Mrs.  Proudie,  for  Mrs.  Proudie  was  his  bugbear. 

Lady  Lufton  after  receiving  her  guests  introduced  Lu<7  to  Gri 
Grantlj.     Mies  Grantly   smiled  graciously,   bowed   slightly,   and 
remarked  in  the  lowest  Toice  possible  that  it  was  exceedingly  cold* 
low  voice,  we  know,  is  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Lucy,  who  thought  that  she  was  bound  to  Apeak,  aald  that  it  wms  oold, 
that  she  did  not  mind  it  when  she  was  walkings  And  tlien  Griseldxk  Bmile4| 
again,  somewhat  le^  graciously  than  before^  and  so  the  conTersatioii 
C3ided«  Miss  Grantly  was  the  elder  of  the  two^  and  haTing  seen  moil  of 
the  world,  should  have  been  the  best  able  to  talk,  but  perhaps  she  was 
not  very  anxious  for  a  conversation  with  Miss  Robarts. 

"  So,  Robarts,  I  hear  that  you  have  been  preaching  at  Chaldicotes,**  said 
the  archdeacon,  still  rather  loudly*  **  I  saw  Sower  by  the  oth^r  day,  and 
he  told  me  that  you  gave  them  the  fag  end  of  Mrs.  Ptoudie^a  lecture.*^ 

"  It  was  ill-natured  of  Sotverby  to  say  the  iag  end,"  said  Roboitik 
<^  We  divided  the  matter  into  thirds.  Harold  Smith  took  the  first  pai% 
I  the  last ''  ' 

**  And  the  lady  the  inters  ening  portion.  You  have  electrified  die 
county  between  you  ;  but  I  am  told  that  she  had  the  best  of  it*" 

*'  I  was  so  sorry  that  Mr,  Robarts  went  there,'*  said  Lady  Ltdki^ 
as  she  walked  into  the  dining-room  leaning  on  the  archdeacon^s  arm* 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  could  not  very  well  have  helped  hims^^ 
said  the  archdeacon,  who  was  never  willing  to  lean  heavily  on  a  brother 
parson,  unless  on  one  who  had  utterly  and  irrevocably  gone  awaj 
his  aide  of  the  church. 

"  Do  you  think  not,  archdeacon  ?  *' 

**  Why,  no :  Sowerby  is  a  friend  of  LuAon  s '* 

'*  Not  particularly,^*  said  poor  Lady  LuHon,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 

'*  Well,  they  have  been  intimate ;  and  Robarts,  when  he  was  asked  to 
preach  at  Chaldicotes,  cotild  not  well  refuse." 

**  But  tlien  he  went  afterwards  to  Gatherum  Castle.  Not  that  I  am 
irexed  with  him  at  all  now,  you  imderstand.  But  it  is  such  a  dangerous 
house,  you  know."* 

**  So  it  is. — But  the  very  fact  of  the  duke's  wishing  to  have  a  clergy- 
man there,  should  always  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  grace,  Lady  Lufton.  The 
air  was  impure^  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  less  impure  with  Robarts  there  than 
it  would  have  been  without  hira.  But,  gracious  heavens  !  what  bla^)hemy 
have  I  been  Baying  about  impiu^  air  7     Why,  the  bishop  was  there !  '* 

"  Yes,  the  bisliop  was  there,"  said  Lady  Lufton,  and  they  both 
understood  each  other  tlioroughly. 

Lord  Lul^on  took  out  Mrs,  Grantly  to  dinner,  and  matters  were  m 
managed  that  Miss  Grantly  eat  on  lus  other  side.     There  was  no  manage* 
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ment  appnreTit  in  tJiis  to  anybody  j  but  there  slie  was,  1^'hiIe  Iaicj  was 
placed  between  Iicr  brother  and  Captain  CuJpepper.  Captain  Culpepper 
was  a  man  "with  an  enormous  mouBtacbe,  and  a  great  aptitude  for  slaughter- 
ing game ;  but  as  he  had  no  other  strong  characterifitics,  it  was  not 
probable  that  he  would  make  himself  very  agreeable  to  poor  Lucy, 

She  had  seen  Lord  Luilon  once^  for  two  minutes,  since  the  day  of  that 
walk,  and  then  he  had  addressed  her  quite  like  an  old  friend.  It  had  been 
in  the  parsonage  drawing-room,  and  Fanny  had  been  there,  Fanny  now 
WAS  BO  well  accustomed  to  his  lordship,  that  she  thought  hut  little  of  this, 
but  to  Lucy  it  had  been  very  pleiiaant.  He  was  not  forward  or  familiar, 
but  kind,  and  gentle,  and  pleasant;  and  Lucy  did  feel  that  she  liked 
him. 

Now,  on  this  evening,  he  had  hitherto  hardly  spoken  to  her ;  but  then 
she  knew  that  there  were  other  people  in  the  company  to  whom  he  was 
bound  to  speak.  She  was  not  exactly  humhle-minded  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word ;  but  she  did  recognize  the  fact  that  h^  position  waa  less 
important  than  that  of  other  people  there,  and  that  therefore  it  waa 
probable  that  to  a  certain  extent  she  would  be  overlooked.  But  not  the 
less  would  she  have  liked  to  occupy  the  scat  to  which  Miss  Grantly  had 
found  her  way.  She  did  not  want  to  flirt  with  Lord  Luilon ;  she  waa 
Bot  such  a  fool  m  tlmt ;  but  she  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  the 
Bound  of  hia  voice  close  to  her  ear,  instead  of  that  of  Captain  Culpepper's 
knife  and  fork. 

This  waa  the  first  occasion  on  whicli  ahe  had  endeavoured  to  dress 
herself  with  care  since  her  father  had  died  ;  and  now  sombre  though  she 
was  in  her  deep  mourning,  she  did  look  very  well, 

**  There  is  an  expression  about  her  forehead  that  is  full  of  poetry,'* 
Funny  had  said  to  her  husband. 

"  Don't  you  turn  her  head,  Fanny,  and  make  her  beheve  that  she  is  a 
beauty,"  Mark  had  answered. 

**  I  doubt  it  is  not  so  easy  to  turn  her  head,  Mark.  There  is  more  iii 
Lucy  than  you  imagine,  and  so  you  will  find  out  before  long."  It  was 
thus  that  Airs.  Kobarts  prophesied  about  her  sister- in-  law.  Had  she  been 
asked  she  might  perhaps  have  said  that  Lucy^s  presence  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  Grantly  interest  at  Framley  C^urt* 

Lord  Luflon's  voice  waa  audible  enough  as  he  went  on  talking  to  Miss 
Grantly — his  voice  but  not  hia  words.  He  talked  in  such  a  way  tliat  there 
waa  no  appearance  of  whispering,  and  yet  the  pei-aon  to  whom  he  spoke, 
and  she  only,  coidd  liear  what  he  said.  Mrs.  Grantly  the  while  conversed 
oonatantly  with  Lucy's  brother,  who  eat  at  Lucy^s  left  hand.  She  never 
lacked  for  subjects  on  which  to  speak  to  a  country  clergyman  of  the 
right  sort,  and  thus  Griselda  was  left  quite  uninterrupted. 

But  Lucy  could  not  but  observe  that  Griselda  herself  seemed  to  have 
very  httle  to  say, — or  at  any  rate  to  eay  very  little.  Every  now  and 
then  she  did  open  her  mouth,  and  some  word  or  brace  of  words  would 
ikM  from  it.     But  for  the  mo^t  part  she  seemed  to  be  content  in  the  iact 
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that  Lard  Lttfton  was  paying  ^^  attentioD.     Bhe  abowBd  Ho  aniinBtioi], 
fiat  there  still  and  graceful,  composed  and  clatEicaL,  aa  ghe  alwaya 
Lucj,  who  could  not  keep  her  eais  ^rom  liatemng  or  her  ejes  from  looking, 
thought  that  had  she  been  there  she  would  hare  endesavoured  to  take 
more  prominent  part  in  the  conversation.     But  then  Griselda  Grant 
probably  knew  much  better  than  Lucy  did  how  to  comport  heraelf  in 
a  aitualion*     Perhapa  it  might  be  that  young  men,  such  as  Lord  Li 
liked  to  hear  the  Bound  of  thnir  own  voices, 

'*  Immense  deal  of  game  about  here/'  Certain  OiJpepper  said  to  her 
toirards  tlie  end  of  the  dinner.  It  waa  tlie  second  attempt  he  had  made; 
on  the  former  ho  had  aaked  her  whether  she  knew  any  of  the  fellowi  of 
the  0  th. 

'*  la  there  ?  '*  said  Lucy.  *^  Oh !  I  saw  I<ord  Lufkm  the  other  day  with 
a  great  armful  of  pheasants/' 

"  An    armful  I     Why  we  had  seven   oartloadA  tlie    oth^er    day 
Gatherum,** 

"  Seven  carts  full  of  pheasants ! "  said  Lucy,  amazed. 

"  Tbat*B  not  so  much.    We  had  eight  guns,  you  know.     Eight  gum 
will  do  a  deal  of  work  when    the   game   has   been  well   got   togeth 
They   maoage  all  that   capitally  at  Gatherum.      Been   at   the   duke' 

Lucy  had  heard  the  Framley  report  as  to  Gatlierum  Castle,  and 
with  a  sort  of  shudder  that  she  hiul  never  been  at  that  place.  After 
Captain  Culpepper  troubled  her  no  further. 

When  the  ladies  had  taken  themselves  to  the  drawing-room 
found  herself  hnrdly  better  off  than  sho  Iiad  been  at  the  dinner 
Lady  Lufton  and  Bfrs.  Grantly  got  themeelves  on  to  a  sofa  together^  and 
there  chatted  confidentially  into  each  other's  ears.  Her  ladyship  had 
introduced  Lucy  and  Miss  Graatly,  and  then  she  naturally  thought  that 
the  young  people  might  do  very  well  together-  Mrs.  Robarts  did  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  joint  eonverBJition^  which  should  include  the  three,  and 
for  ten  minutes  or  bo  she  worked  hard  at  it.  But  it  did  not  thrive.  Miss 
Grantly  was  monosyllabic,  smiling  however  at  every  monosyllable;  and 
Lucy  found  that  nothing  would  occur  to  her  at  that  moment  worthy  of 
being  spoken.  There  she  sat  still  and  motionleBs^  alruid  to  take  up  a 
bookt  and  thinking  in  her  heart  how  much  happier  she  would  have  been 
at  home  at  the  parsonage.  She  was  not  made  for  society  ;  she  felt  sure 
that ;  and  another  time  she  would  let  Mm'k  and  Fanny  come  to  Fnunl^ 
Court  by  themselves. 

And  then  the  gentlemen  came  in,  and  there  was  another  stir  in 
loom.  Lady  Luf^on  grit  up  and  bustled  about ;  she  poked  the  fixe 
shifted  the  can  dies,  *ipoke  a  few  words  to  Dr.  Grantly,  wliispered 
thing  to  her  son,  pattwl  Lucy  on  tlie  cheek,  told  Fanny,  who  was  a  nsusi" 
cian,  that  they  woidd  have  a  little  music ;  and  ended  by  putting  her 
hand**  on  Gri»elda*s  shoulders  and  telling  her  that  the  fit  of  her  irock  wa< 
perfect.     For  Lady  Lufton,  though  dw  did  drei>8  old  hereell*  as  Liuty  had 
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,  delighted  to  see  those  around  her  Doat  and  pretty,  jatinty  and 
gracdtil. 

**  Dear  Lady  LuHon  I  '*  said  Grjijelda^  putting  up  her  hand  &o  as  to 
press  tlie  i*nd  of  her  ladyship^B  fingers.  It  was  the  first  piece  of  animation 
ahc  had  shown,  and  Lucy  Robartii  watched  it  all. 

And  then  there  was  music.  Lucy  neither  played  nor  sang ;  Fanny 
did  both,  and  for  an  amateur  did  both  well.  Griselda  did  not  aing,  but 
16  pilled ;  and  did  bo  in  a  manner  that  showed  tJiat  neither  her  own 
.hour  nor  her  fnther's  money  had  been  spared  in  her  infitruction»  Lord 
'Xul^c»n  Bang  also,  a  little^  and  Captain  Culpepper  a  very  littJe ;  so  that 
they  got  up  a  concej't  among  them.  In  the  meantime  the  ddctor  and 
^tark  stood  talking  together  on  the  njg  before  the  iim;  the  two  mothers 
sat  contented,  watching  the  billinga  and  ^e  cooinga  of  their  offspring — 
and  Lucy  Bat  alone,  turning  over  the  Ic^ives  of  a  book  of  pictures.  She 
made  up  her  mind  fully,  then  and  there,  that  she  was  quite  unfitted  by 
disposition  for  stich  work  as  this.  She  cared  for  no  one,  and  no  one  cared 
for  her,  Well»  she  must  go  through  with  it  now ;  but  another  time  she 
would  know  better.  With  her  own  bocjk  and  a  fireside  she  never  felt 
lerself  to  be  miaerable  ti»  (*he  was  now, 

Bhe  had  turned  her  back  to  tlie  miiBic,  for  t^he  waa  sick  of  seeing  Lord 
Lufton  watch  the  artistic  motion  of  Mibs  Grantly's  fingers,  and  was  eittjBg 
at  a  small  table  m  far  away  frtmi  tlie  piano  as  a  long  room  would  permit, 
when  she  waa  sudden iy  roused  from  a  reverie  of  self-reproach  by  a  voice 
close  behind  hen  *'  Miss  Kobarts,"  wiid  the  voice,  "why  have  you  cut 
ua  all?"  and  Lucy  felt  tliat  though  she  heard  the  words  plainly,  nobody 
else  did.  Lord  Luflon  was  now  speaking  to  her  aa  be  had  helbre  spoken 
to  MiM  Grantly. 

**  I  don't  play,  my  lord,**  said  Lucy,  *«  nor  yet  sing/* 

*'  That  would  have  made  your  company  so  much  more  valuable  to 
Ufl,  for  we  arc  terribly  badly  off  for  listcncrB*  Perhaps  you  don*t  like 
muMic?** 

**  I  do  like  it,— sometimes  very  much." 

**And  when  are  the  sometimes?  But  we  shall  find  it  a!l  out  in 
time*  We  shall  have  imravelled  all  your  mysteries,  and  read  all  your 
id  dies,  by — when  sliall  I  say  ? — by  the  end  of  the  winter.  Sliall  we 
iV 

*'  1  do  not  know  that  I  have,got  any  mysteries/* 

**  Oh,  but  you  have  I  It  is  rery  myaterioim  in  you  to  come  and  sit 
here,  with  your  back  to  ua  all " 

**  Oh,   Lord  Luflon;  if  I  have  done  wrong !**  and  poor  Lucy 

almost  started  trom  her  chair,  and  a  deep  flush  came  across  her  dark  cheek. 

"  No — no  ;  you  have  done  no  wrong,  I  was  only  joking.  It  is  we 
who  have  done  wrong  in  leaving  you  to  yourself — you  who  arc  the 
groiteat  stranger  among  us.^' 

^*  I  have  been  very  well,  thank  you,  I  don't  care  about  being  leA 
ftlonc*     I  have  always  been  uaed  to  it." 
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**  Ah  !  but  we  must  break  you  of  the  Babit,    We  won't  allow  you 
make  a  hermit  of  yourself     But  the  truth  is,  Miss  Hobarts,  you 
know  u«  yet,  and  tlierefore  you  are  not  quite  happy  among  us." 

**  Oh !  yes,  I  am ;  you  are  aU  very  good  to  me,*' 

**  You  muBt  let  ua  be  good  to  you.  At  any  rate,  you  must  let 
BO.  You  know,  don^t  you,  that  Mark  and  I  have  been  dear  friends  unoe 
wc  were  seven  years  old.  His  wife  has  been  my  sister'a  dearest  irleBd 
almost  as  long ;  and  now  that  you  are  with  them,  you  must  be  a  dear 
friend  too.     You  won't  refuse  the  offer;  will  you?" 

**  Oh,  no/*  she  said,  quite  in  a  whisper ;  and,  indeed,  die  could 
hardly  raise  her  voice  above  a  whisper,  fearing  that  tears  would  Ikll  from 
her  tell-tale  eyes. 

'*  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grantly  will  have  gone  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
we  must  get  you  down  here.  Miss  Grantly  i^  to  remain  for  Chiiitina^ 
and  you  two  must  become  bosom  friends/' 

Lucy  smiled,  and  tried  to  look  pleased,  but  she  felt  that  sJic  and 
Griselda  Grantly  could  never  be  bosom  frienda — could  never  have  any' 
thing  in  common  between  them.  She  felt  sure  that  Griselda  d( 
her,  little,  brown,  plain,  and  unimportant  as  slie  was.  She  herself  coi 
not  despise  Griselda  in  turn ;  indeed  she  could  not  but  lulmire  Mi 
Grantly *8  gi'eat  beauty  and  dignity  of  demeanour ;  but  she  knew 
that  she  could  never  love  her.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  proud- 
hearted  should  love  those  who  despi&e  them  ;  and  Lucy  Iiobai"ls  was  veiy 
proud- hearted. 

"  Don't  you  think  she  is  very  handsome  ?  "  said  Lord  Lufton. 

"Oh,  very,"  said  Lticy,     **  Nobody  can  doubt  that.*' 

"  Ludovic,**  said  Lady  LuAon-^not  quite  approving  of  her  son's  re: 
ing  80  long  at  the  back  of  Lucy's  chair—'*  won't  you  give  us  auoth( 
song — Mrs,  Itobarts  and  Mi.^a  trrantly  are  still  at  the  piano  ?  " 

"  I  have  sung  away  all  that  I  knew,  mother.    There*^  Culpepper  has  m 
had  a  chance  yet.     lie  hiu*  got  to  give  us  his  dream — how  he  *  dreamt 
he  dwelt  in  marble  halls  !  * " 

^*  I  sang  that  au  hour  ago,"  said  the  captain,  not  ov^  pleased. 

"  But    you   certainly    have   not  told   uh    how  *  your    little    lovei 
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The  captain,  however,  would  not  sing  any  more.     And  then  the  ; 
was  broken  up,  and  the  Kobarta's  went  home  to  tlieir  parsonage. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

The    Little    Bill. 

LucT,  during  those  last  fifteen  minutes  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Framky 
Court  drawing-room,  somewliat  raoditied  the  very  strong  opinion  she  had 
before  Ibrmed  as  to  her  imfitneaa  for  such  society.     It  was  very  pleasant. 


sitting  there  in  that  easy  chair^  while  Lord  Luilon  stood  at  the  back  of  it 
BAjing  nice,  mi%  good-natured  words  to  hen  She  was  mire  that  in  a 
little  time  ahe  could  feel  a  true  friendship  for  him,  and  that  she  could  do 
»o  without  any  risk  of  iklling  in  love  with  him.  But  then  ahe  had  a 
glimmering  of  an  idea  that  such  a  friendiihip  would  be  open  to  all  manner 
of  remarks,  and  would  hardly  be  compatible  with  tlie  world's  ordinary 
ways.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  at  Framley  Court,  if  he 
would  come  and  occaaionally  notice  her.  But  she  did  not  admit  to  herself 
that  such  a  visit  would  be  intolerable  if  his  whole  time  were  devoted  to 
Griselda  Grantly,  She  neither  admitted  it,  nor  thought  it ;  but  never- 
theless, in  a  strange  unconBciouB  way,  such  a  feeling  did  find  entrance  in 
her  boBOTn, 

And  then  the  Christmas  holidays  passed  away.  How  much  of  this 
enjoyment  iell  to  her  share,  and  how  much  of  this  suffering  she  endured, 
we  will  not  attempt  accurately  to  describe.  JMiss  Grantly  remained  at 
Framley  Court  up  to  Twelilh  Night,  and  the  Robarts's  also  spent  most  of 
the  aeason  at  the  house.  Lady  Luflon,  no  doubt,  had  hoped  tliat  every- 
thing might  have  been  arranged  on  this  occasion  in  accordance  with  her 
wislies,  but  such  had  not  been  the  c^ase.  Lord  Lufl^n  had  evidently 
admired  Miss  Grantly  very  much ;  indeed,  he  had  said  so  to  hij^  mother 
Iialf-a-dozen  times ;  but  it  may  almost  be  questioned  whether  the  pleiumrc 
Lady  Lutl4jn  derived  from  this  was  not  more  thiin  neutrali^ced  by  an 
upinion  he  once  put  forward  that  Griselda  Grantly  wanted  some  of  the 
lire  of  Lucy  Eobarts, 

"  Surely,  LudoviC|  you  would  never  compare  the  two  girls,"  said  Lady 
Luflon. 

**  Of  course  not.  They  are  the  very  antipodes  to  each  other.  Miss 
Grantly  would  probably  be  more  to  my  taste ;  but  then  I  am  wise  enough 
to  know  that  it  is  so  because  my  taste  is  a  bad  taste/* 

**  I  know  no  man  with  a  more  accurate  or  refined  taste  in  such 
matters,"  said  Lady  Lufton,  Beyocd  this  i^e  did  not  dare  to  go.  tshe 
knew  very  well  that  her  strategy  would  he  vain  aliould  her  son  once  learn 
that  she  had  a  strategy.  To  tell  the  truth,  Lady  Lufton  was  becoming 
somewhat  indiflerent  to  Lucy  Robarts.  She  bad  been  very  kind  to  the 
little  girl ;  but  the  little  girl  »<femed  hardly  to  appreciate  the  kindness  as 
the  should  do— and  then  Lord  Lulkm  would  talk  to  Lucy,  **  which  was  so 
mmecessary,  you  know ; "  and  Lucy  had  got  into  a  way  of  talking  quite 
freely  with  Lord  Lufton,  having  completely  dropped  tliat  short,  spasmodic, 
ugly  exclamation  of  "  my  lord." 

And  BO  the  Christinas  festivities  were  at  an  end,  and  Janujiry  wore 
itself  away.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  month  Lord  Lufton  did  not 
remun  at  Framley,  but  was  nevertlieless  in  the  county,  hunting  with  the 
hounds  of  both  divisions,  and  staying  at  various  houses.  Two  or  tliree 
nights  he  spent  at  Chaldicotes ;  and  one — let  it  only  be  told  in  an  im<ier 
Yoicse — at  Gatlienim  Castle  1  Of  this  he  said  nothing  to  Lady  Lufton, 
"  Why  make  her  unhappy  ?  '*  as  h©  said  to  IVlark.     But  Lady  Lut\on  knew 
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It,  though  she  ftaid  not  a  word  to  him — ^knew  it^  aod  WM  fl&lisp{if^ 
he  would  only  many  Griselda,  there  woixld  be  an  end  of  that  dJingeri*^ 
Raid  to  herself* 

But  now  we  mnst  go  back  for  a  while  to  the  vicar  and  hii  Ht 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  his  first  idea  with  reference  ta  that  l 
after  the  reading  of  his  father's  will,  was  to  borrow  the  monej  Irom  hU 
brother  John.  John  was  down  at  Exeter  at  the  timn^  and  waa  to  stajf  one 
night  at  the  parsonage  on  his  way  to  London.  Mark  would  broach  the 
matter  to  him  on  the  journey,  painful  though  it  would  be  to  him  to  itU 
the  atory  of  his  own  folly  to  a  brother  bo  much  younger  than  Htniifl( 
and  who  had  always  looked  up  to  him^  clergyman  and  full-blown  vicar  m 
he  was,  with  a  deference  greater  than  that  which  such  dlflTereBOc  in  ig« 
reijuired. 

The  Btory  was  told,  ho^-erer ;  but  waa  told  nil  in  vain^  as  Mark  feuud 
out  before  he  reached  Framley.  Hia  brotlier  John  immediately  decU 
that  he  would  lend  him  the  money,  of  ooutse — eight  hundred, 
brother  wanted  it.  He,  John,  confessed  that,  as  regarded  the  reu 
twO|  he  fthould  like  to  feel  tlie  pleasure  of  immediate  possession* 
interest,  lie  would  not  take  any — take  interest  from  a  brother  I  of  courtt 
not.  Well,  if  Mark  made  sfuch  a  fusa  about  it,  he  supposed  he  mnM 
take  it;  but  would  rather  not,  Mark  should  have  his  own  way,  and  do 
just  what  he  Hked, 

This  was  all  very  well,  and  Mark  had  fully  made  up  hia  mind 
Ilia  brother  should  not  be  kept  long  out  of  hiB  money.  But  then  i 
the  question,  how  was  that  money  to  be  reached?  He,  Mark, 
executor,  or  one  of  the  executors  under  his  (uther*a  will,  and,  therefc| 
no  di*ubt,  could  put  his  hand  upon  it;  but  bis  brother  wanted 
months  of  being  of  age,  and  could  not  thet^fore  as  yet  be  put  l^aUy  i 
pOBsesaion  of  the  legacy. 

"  Tliafa  a  bore,**  aaid  the  aasiitaiit  private  secretary  to  the  Lord  Petty 
Bag,  thinking,  perhaps,  as  much  of  his  own  immediate  wish  for  ready 
caah  as  he  did  of  liis  brother's  necessities,  Mark  felt  that  it  was  a  bore, 
but  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  that  direction.  He  must  WW 
£nd  out  how  far  tlie  bankers  could  assist  him. 

tSome  week  or  two  ailer  his  return  to  Framley  he  went  over  to  Bar- 
ch ester,  and  called  there  on  a  certain  Mr,  Forrest,  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  banks,  with  whom  he  was  aoquainted;  and  with  many  injuuctions  m 
to  eecrecy  told  this  manager  the  whole  of  his  story.  At  first,  he  con- 
cealed the  name  of  his  friend  Sowerby,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  no  voch 
concealment  was  of  any  avaii  **  That's  Sowerby,  of  oourse,*^  said  Mr. 
Forrest.  **  I  know  you  arc  intimate  with  him;  and  all  hia  friends  iw 
through  that,  sooner  or  later." 

It  seemed  to  Mark  as  though  Mr,  Forrest  made  very  light  of  the  wboJe 
transaction. 

**  I  cannot  possibly  pay  the  bill  whai  it  falls  due,"  aaid  Mark. 

**  Oh,  no,  of  oourtie  not,"  said  Mr.  Forrest.     **lt*8  never  veiy  coa- 
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v<^nient  to  hand  out  four  hundred  pounds  at  a  blow.     Nobody  will  e3q>ect 
you  to  pay  it  1  '^ 

"  But  I  suppose  I  ehall  have  to  do  it  nooner  or  later  ?  " 

"  Well»  that^s  as  may  be.  It  will  depend  partly  on  how  you  managa 
with  Sowcrby^  and  partly  on  the  handa  St  get*  into.  As  the  bill  has 
your  name  on  it,  they'll  have  patience  aa  long  as  the  interest  h  paid,  and 
the  commissions  on  renewal.  But  no  doubt  it  will  have  to  be  met  some 
day  by  somebody." 

Mr.  Forrest  said  that  he  was  BUre  that  the  bill  waa  not  in  Barchestor  ; 
Mr.  Sowerby  would  not,  he  tliought^  have  brought  it  to  a  Baroheater 
batik.  The  bill  waa  probably  in  London,  but,  doubtlcBS,  would  be  eent 
to  Barcheitter  for  collection,  **  If  it  comes  in  my  way,*'  eaid  Mr.  Forrest, 
*^  I  will  give  you  plenty  of  time,  so  that  you  may  manage  about  the 
renewal  with  Sowerby,  1  atippose  he'll  pay  the  expense  of  dome 
that," 

Markka  heart  was  somewhat  lighter  as  he  left  the  bank,  Mr.  Forrest 
hid  made  bo  little  of  the  whole  traDsaction  that  he  felt  himself  justified 
ill  making  Ottle  of  it  also,  **  It  may  be  as  well/'  said  he  to  himseh;  as 
he  drove  home,  "  not  to  tell  Fanny  anything  about  it  till  the  tliree  montht 
hare  run  round,  I  must  make  aome  arrangement  theu."  And  in  thia 
way  hia  mind  was  easier  during  the  last  of  those  three  months  than  it  had 
been  during  the  two  former.  That  feeling  of  over-due  bills,  of  bilk 
coming  due,  of  accounti  overdrawn,  of  tradesmen  unpaid,  of  general 
money  cares,  is  very  dread (ul  at  first;  bttt  it  ia  aatonishiiig  how  srx>n 
men  get  used  to  it,  A  load  which  would  crush  a  man  at  first  becomai, 
by  habit,  not  only  endurable,  but  easy  and  comfortable  to  the  bearer. 
The  habitual  debtor  goes  along  jaunty  and  with  elastjo  step,  almost  en- 
joying the  excitement  of  his  embarraaamenta.  There  vtm  Mr.  Sowerby 
himself;  who  ever  saw  a  cloud  on  his  brow?  It  made  one  almost  in 
love  with  rain  to  be  in  hifl  company.  And  even  now,  already,  Mark 
Robarta  was  thinking  to  himself  quite  comfortably  about  thia  biil  ; — how 
very  pleasantly  those  hankers  managed  these  things.  Pay  it  I  No ;  no 
cme  will  be  »o  unreasonable  aa  to  expect  you  to  do  that  I  And  then 
Mr*  Bowerby  certainly  was  a  plea^^ant  fellow,  and  gave  a  man  something 
in  return  for  his  money.  It  was  still  a  question  with  Mark  whether  Lord 
Liifton  had  not  been  too  hard  on  Sowerby.  Had  that  gentleman  fallen 
across  his  clerical  fHend  at  the  present  moment,  he  might  no  doubt  have 
gotten  from  him  an  acceptance  for  another  four  hundred  pounds. 

One  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  something  pleasurable 
in  the  excitement  of  such  embarrassments,  as  there  is  also  in  the  excite* 
ment  of  drink.  But  then,  at  ]a«t,  the  time  does  oome  when  the  excitement 
fa  orer,  and  when  nothing  but  the  miseiy  is  hit,  Ifthexe  be  an  existence 
of  wretchedness  on  earth  it  must  be  that  of  the  elderly,  worn-out  roue^ 
who  has  run  this  race  of  debt  and  bills  of  acconunodatton  and  acceptances, 
— *of  what,  if  we  were  not  in  these  days  somewhat  afraid  of  good  broad 
£ng1i^  we  might  call  lying  and  swindling,  ialsehood  and  fraud^ — and 
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every  one  who  would  tmsi  him  much,  and  eoorched  all  wb 

him  a  little,  is  at  laiit  lefi  to  finiah  hia  life  with  aacb  bread  and  wattr  ts 

tlieie  men  get,  without  one  honest  thought  to  etrengthen  hia  aizikii^  heatt^ 

or  one  honest  friend  to  hold  hia  ehxTering  hand  I     If  a  man  ooold  mif 

ihink  of  that,  as  he  puts  his  name  to  the  first  little  bill^  aa  to  which  be  ii 

ao  good-naturedly  assured  that  it  can  easily  be  renewed  I 

When  the  three  months  had  nearly  run  out,  it  so  happened  thai 
Robarts  met  his  friend  Sowerby,     Mark  had  once  or  twice  ridden 
Lord  Luilon  as  far  as  the  meet  of  the  hounds,  and  may,  perhapa, 
gone  a  field  or  two  farther  on  aome   occaaions*      The  reader  must  not 
think  that  he  had  taken  to  hunting,  as  some  parsons  do ;  and  it  is  singukr 
enough  that  whenever  they  do  so  they  always  show  a  special  aptitude  for 
the  pursuit^  aa  though  hunting  were  an  employment  peculiarly  eong^eiial 
with  a  cure  of  souls  in  the  country.     Such  a  thought  wotild  do  our  xicaf 
injustice.     But  when  Lord  Lufton  would  ask  him  what  on  earth  could 
be  the  harm  of  riding  along  the  roads  to  look  at  the  hounds,  be  hard^ 
knew  what  sensible  answer  to  give  his  lordship.     It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  tfcat  his  time  would  be  better  employed  at  homo  in  clerical  matters, 
for  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  not  clerical  pursuits  for  the  employmi^^ 
of  half  his  time.      In  this  way,  therefore,  he  had  got  into  a  habit  ^^| 
looking  at  the  hounds,  and  keeping  up  his  acquaintance  in  the  oounty,      ' 
meeting  Lord  DumbeJlo,  Mr.   Green  Walker,  Harold  Smith,  and  other 
such  like  sinners ;  and  on  one  such  occasion,  as  the  three  months  were 
nearly  closing,  he  did  meet  Mr,  Sowerby. 

**  Look  here,  Sowerby;  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  half  a  momeiit 
What  are  you  doing  about  that  bill  ?  " 

"Bill— bill!  what  bill?— which  biU?     The  whole  bill,  and  nol 
but  the  bill.     That  seems  to  be  the  conversation  now-a-days  of  aU  mea, 
morning*  uocjd,  and  nigljt," 

"  Don't  you  knovv  the  bill  I  ragned  for  you  for  four  htmdred  poundaf 

"  Did  you,  though  ?     Was  not  tliat  rather  green  of  you  ?  ** 

This  did  seem  strange  to    Mark.      Could  it  really  be  the  fijct 
Mr.  Sowerby  had  bo  many  hills  flying  al>out  that  he  had  absolutely  for- 
gotten that  occurrence  in  the  Gatherum  Castle  bedroom.     And  thea  to 
be  called  green  by  the  very  man  whom  he  had  obliged  ! 

"  Perhaps  I  wai*/*  said  Jlark,  in  a  tone  that  showed  that  he  wis  some- 
what piqued.  **  But  all  the  same  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  will 
be  taken  up.'* 

**  Oh,  Mark,  what  a  ruffian  you  are  to  spoil  my  day's  sport  in  this 
way.  Any  man  but  a  parson  would  he  too  good  a  Christian  for  sodl 
intenae  cruelty.  But  let  me  see — ^four  hundred  pounds?  Ob,  ye^- 
Tozer  has  it.'* 

'*  And  what  will  Tozer  do  with  it  ?  " 

**  Make  money  of  it  j  whatever  way  he  may  go  to  work  h©  will  do 
that.'* 
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'*  But  will  Tozer  bring  it  to  me  on  tlie  SOtli  ?" 

**  Oil,  Lord,  no  I  Upon  my  word,  Mark,  you  are  deliciouBly  green, 
A  cat  would  aa  soon  tLink  of  killing  a  mouse  directly  she  got  it  into  her 
daws,  But^  joking  apart,  you  need  not  trouble  yourseli".  Maybe  you 
will  hear  no  more  about  it;  or,  perhaps,  which  no  doubt  is  more  probable^ 
I  may  have  to  send  it  to  you  to  be  renewed.  But  you  need  do  nothing 
till  you  ^ear  from  me  or  somebody  elae." 

**  Only  do  not  let  any  one  come  dowa  upon  me  for  the  money/* 

**  There  is  not  the  aJight^st  fear  of  that  TaUy-ho,  old  fellow  I  IIc'h 
away.  Tally- ho  I  right  over  by  Gossetta'  bam.  Come  along,  and  never 
mind  Tozer^ — *  Sufficient  for  the  day  ia  the  evil  thereof.'"  Ajid  away 
they  both  went  together,  paraon  and  member  of  parliament. 

And  then  again  oa  that  occasion  Mark  went  home  with  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  the  bill  did  not  matter.  Tozer  would  manage  it  somehow ;  and  it 
was  quite  dear  that  it  would  not  do  to  tell  hia  wife  of  it  just  at  present. 

On  the  21  at  of  that  month  of  February,  however,  he  did  receive  a 
reminder  that  the  bill  and  all  concerning  it  had  not  merely  been  a  farce. 
Thid  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sowerby,  dated  from  Chaldieotea,  though  not 
bearing  the  Barchester  post -mark,  in  which  tliat  gentleman  suggested  a 
renewal— not  exactly  of  the  old  bill,  but  of  a  new  one.  It  seemed  to 
^lurk  that  the  letter  had  been  posted  in  London.  If  I  give  it  entire,  I 
fidiall,  perhaps,  most  quickly  explain  its  purport ; 

**  Clmldicot«p,— 20tli  FeTimair,  185—. 

**  My  dcak  Makk, — '*  *  Lcml  not  thy  name  to  the  mout  j-cJeakrs^  for  tbc  same  i&  & 
■tetrtictioa  and  a  soore.*  If  that  be  not  iu  the  Fix)verb9,  h  ought  to  be,  To£cr  hat; 
^Hen  ism  certiyn  ligns  of  his  being  alive  aud  atroDg  this  cold  wenthcr.  As  we  eun 
neither  of  us  take  up  that  bill  for  400/.  at  the  moment,  wc  must  renew  it,  and  pay  liim 
his  commission  and  i uteres t»  with  all  the  rest  of  bU  pcrquiBite*,  and  pickings,  and 
stcaUugs — from  all  which,  I  can  jissuro  you,  Towr  doea  not  keep  his  handi  as  he 
should  do. 

**  To  cover  this  and  some  othi-r  httlo  onLstandin^  trifles,  I  Imvc  fillcii  In  the  new  hill 
forSOO/.,  mnking  it  due  23rd  of  May  next.  Before  that  time,  a  certain  nrcideut  ^vtll, 
1  truflt,  have  occurred  to  your  impovcnabed  friend.  By-tho-by,  I  never  told  you  how 
she  went  off  from  Gatherum  Castle,  the  morning  after  yon  left  ua,  with  the  Greshauiit. 
Cart- ropes  woidd  not  hold  her,  even  though  the  dtike  held  them  ;  which  he  did,  yvith 
all  the  strength  of  hi«  ducal  hands.  She  would  ^  to  meet  some  doctor  of  theirs,  and  bo 
I  was  put  off  for  that  time;  but  I  think  that  the  matter  stands  in  a  f;ood  train. 

♦*  Do  not  lose  a  post  in  scudmrr  back  the  bill  accepted,  aa  Tojser  miiy  annoy  you — 
nay,  undoubtedly  will,  if  the  matter  be  not  in  liij*  hand,  duly  signed  by  both  of  ua,  tlio 
day  alter  to-morrow.  He  is  an  nnji^ratefiil  bmte;  ho  haa  lived  00  me  for  these  eight 
jmxn,  wad  would  not  let  me  off  a  single  bi|uccz0  now  to  aave  my  life.  But  I  am 
specially  anxious  to  save  you  from  the  annoyoncu  and  cost  of  lawyers '  letters  j  and  if 
iklayed,  it  might  g^t  into  the  pa|>er8. 

**  Put  it  under  cover  to  me,  at  Ko,  7,  Duke  Street,  St.  JamcB'*.  I  uhall  be  in  town 
by  that  time. 

**  Good-bye,  old  fellow.  That  wa«  i,  descent  bnuh  we  had  the  other  day  firom 
CobboM*B  A«hcs.  I  wish  I  could  get  that  brown  hofW  from  you.  I  woidd  not  mind 
going  to  a  hundred  and  thirty, 

"  Yoors  ever, 

•*  N.  SowaiiBt/' 
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When  Mark  had  read  it  throu^  he  looked  down  on  Ids  i 
whether  the  old  bill  had  iklkn  from  the  letter  ;  but  no,  th 
cnelontre,  and  had  been  no  endomire  hut  the  new  bilL     Ai 
rcftd  the  letter  ihrongh  agmn^  and  found  that  there  wm  no  word  sbont  ih« 
old  bUl,'>^nct  &  iylUblc^  at  leant,  as  to  ita  whereabouts.     8owerbjr  did 
even  itay  that  it  would  remain  in  his  own  hands. 

Mark  did  not  in  truth  know  much  about  such  things.  It  might  be 
the  Tciy  Ikct  of  his  signing  this  second  document  would  render  that  fiwt 
document  null  and  void ;  and  from  Sowerby's  silence  otn  the  subject,  it 
might  be  argued  that  this  was  so  well  known  to  be  the  case,  that  he  h«l 
not  thought  of  ejtplaining  it.  But  yet  Mark  could  not  see  how  this 
ehould  be  so. 

But  what  was  he  to  do !  That  threat  of  oost  and  lawyers,  and 
specially  of  the  newipapers,  did  have  its  effect  upon  him — as  no  donbl 
it  was  intended  to  do.  And  then  he  was  utterly  dumfounded 
Sowerby'fi  impudence  in  drawing  on  him  for  500/.  instead  of  4 
"  covering/*  as  Sowerby  so  good-humourediy  said,  "  sundry  little 
standing  tnflea.-* 

But  at  last  he  did  sign  tlie  bUl,  and  sent  it  off,  ns  Sowerby  had 
What  else  was  he  to  do  ? 

Fool  that  he  was.     A  man  always  can  do  right,  even  though  he  has 
done  wrong  before.     But  that  previous  wrong  adds  bo  much  dilfici 
to  the  palb— a  difficulty   which  increases   in   tremendous  ratio, 
man  at  last  is  choked  in  his  struggling,  and  is  drowned  beoealk 
waters. 

And  then  he  put  away  Sowerby's  letter  carefully,  locking  it  tip  finrn 
his  wife'i  sight.  It  was  a  letter  that  no  parlish  clergyman  should  ha?i 
received.  So  much  he  acknowledged  to  himself.  But  neverthelesi  il  ww 
necessary  tJiat  he  should  keep  it.  And  now  again  for  a  few  hoan  tUi 
alThir  made  him  very  miierable. 
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Wanderihc  one  monuDg  into  the  Lowtliet  Arcade,  I  found  my  self  behiud 
an  old  man  and  a  little  f^iiL  Tbt!  nmn  was  very  fecblo  and  tottering  in 
his  step«i  and  the  child  wae  very  yomig.  It  was  near  the  Chimimta 
seafion,  and  many  children,  richly  drtM»©d,  in  the  caro  of  motlicr*,  siflierit, 
and  nunery  goYernenaeii,  werii  loading  themselves  with  all  kiude  of 
amusing  itnd  expensive  toy  a.  The  vaulted  roof  re -echoed  with  the 
j»und5  of  yonng  voices,  shrill  whiAtlw,  wiry  tlnkliogs  of  mtuioal  gocartM, 
the  nistUng  of  paper,  and  the  uotas  of  comopeani  or  piaDoi«  ll  was  iha 
Exhibition  of  18b i  repeated,  in  miniature ;  the  toya  of  manhood  being 
ejcchanged  for  the  toys  of  youth. 

My  old  ninn  and  my  little  girl  were  not  amoDgut  the  happy  buyenii  or 
the  riclily  dr*:?«8ed|  for  they  were  evidently  very  poor*  Thuy  had  wtmdered 
into  the  bazaar  to  feast  upon  ita  Btght«,  and  it  waa  diHicuk  tu  my  which 
wai  the  more  entranced  of  the  two.  The  old  man  gaaed  about  him,  with 
A  Tilfiftati  gratified  sinile  upon  his  face,  and  the  child  wad  loo  young  to 
Imow  thMi  any  bturiL^r  existed  to  prevent  her  plucking  the  tempting  fruit 
which  flhe  «saw  hanging  in  cluaterii  on  every  side.  This  baiTier — llie  old, 
thick,  black,  impasBable  barrier  of  jKiverty — though  invisible  to  the  child, 
waa  not  invisible  to  me ;  and  I  blamed  tlic  old  mjm  fbr  turning  her  8tepa 
into  such  a  ghttering  enclianted  cavoni,  whose  walJa  were  really  lined,  to 
her,  with  bittemoM  and  despair. 

**  Why  don't  we  live  here,  gran^da  ?  "  aaked  the  cliild.  The  old  man 
nve  no  other  answer  tJmn  a  weak  laugh. 

*^  Why  don't  I  have  a  house  hke  that?  '*  continued  the  chiJd,  pointing 
to  a  bright  dollVhouse  diapkyed  upon  a  atall^  and  trying  to  drag  her 
guardian  towmnlfl  it 

The  old  nian  at  ill  only  laughed  feebly,  a«  he  shuffled  past  the  attrac- 
tioOy  and  bofbre  the  thought  had  struck  me  that  I  might  have  purcliaaed  a 
cheap  pleasure  by  giving  this  houae  to  the  child,  they  were  both  loet  in 
the  pushing,  lauglung  crowd. 

Thia  incident  natundly  set  me  thinking  about  toys,  and  their  efleot  in 

increasing  the  aiuoimt  of  human  hfippinetis.     I  aiiked  myself  if  I,  , 

a  respectable,  middle-aged  man  of  mudorate  means ^  waa  free  from  thd 
inilueno©  of  these  poweiful  triHes.  I  waa  ctaiipelied,  in  all  the  dieap 
hones^  of  self-ejuimi  nation,  to  answer  "No."  I  felt,  upon  rejection,  tlrnt  I 
was  even  weaker  than  the  poor  child  I  had  just  fioen.  llie  chief  toy  that 
I  was  aeeking  for  was  an  ideal  house  that  I  had  never  been  able  to  find. 
I  waa  led  away  by  a  vague  sentiment  about  the  poetry  of  neighbour- 
hooda— -a  secret  oousuming  pa^ion  for  red- brick — a  sometliing  that  could 
hard!/  be  weiglied  or  spanned  i  the  echo  of  an  old  song ;  the  mists  of 
P  ptolttre;  the  Kliadow  of  a  dream.  She  waa  led  away  by  no  such 
phantoms.     Hm   eyes  had    suddenly   rested,    for    a  few 
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moments,  upoa  her  cliOclisli  paradise,  and  a  few  fiLHliDgs  wooM 
made  ker  happy.     I,  on  the  contraij,  had  exhatisted  years  in 
for  my  paradise,  but  without  a  prospect  of  success. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  got  an  tmfortiinate  habit  of  looking  back.  I  am 
fond  of  the  past,  though  only  in  a  dreamy,  unsyBtematic  way*  My  histoiy 
ifi  a  little  out  of  order,  and  I  am  no  authority  upon  dat^s ;  but  I  like  to 
hover  about  placea.  I  camiot  tell  the  day,  the  hour,  or  even  the  jmr  in 
which  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  occurred  y  but  I  have  gloated  over  Urn  oW 
roadside  mill  irom  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  watched  bis  kaqg 
contest,  and  the  old  bouiK»  at  Bridgewater,  whose  roofe  were  then 
bably  crowded  with  women  and  children.  I  have  even  been  throng 
fitraggliiig  village  of  Weston  Zoykiid,  and  into  the  gaoded  taTera  whi 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay  raided  for  weeks  while  be  wrote  this  portiGii 
his  history.  I  have  heard  the  landlord's  proud  account  of  bis  di^tingnifheA 
guest,  and  how  "  he  worrited  about  the  neighbotu-hood*"  Tbi^  interesting 
&ct,  so  I  am  informed,  is  duly  recorded,  upon  my  authority,  in  the  lalot 
edition  otMen  of  the  Time.  My  only  objection  to  the  lat«  herd  Macaulvf 
is,  that  he  was  one  of  these  men  of  the  time — of  my  own  time.  If  Gibbon 
had  been  the  careful  historian  of  Sedgemoor,  the  village  potbouse  would 
have  had  a  finer  old  crusted  favour,  to  my  taste.  The  sentiment  that 
governs  me  scarcely  blooms  under  a  hundred  years,  neitfier  more  nor  Ie& 
I  citnnot  learn  to  love  the  Elizabtithan  times — they  are  too  remote.  I  haw 
no  more  real  sympathy  with  fifteen  hundred  and  ^y,  than  with  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  I  can  tolerate  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  the 
eighteenth  always  "  stirs  my  heart,  like  a  trumpet" 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  not  an  obstructive  man ;  I  am  not  a 
"  fogey/*  I  take  the  good  the  gods  provide  me.  I  have  no  prejm 
against  gas;  though  I  wish  it  could  be  supplied  without  so  much 
iiuarrelling.  It  may  generate  poison,  as  certain  chemists  assert; 
cjertainly  generates  too  many  pamphlets  and  public  meetings.  I 
electric  telegraph ;  I  travel  by  tlie  railway ;  and  I  am  tbankfiil  to  their 
inventors  and  originators.  The  moment,  however,  I  leave  the  railway,  I 
plunge  rapidly  into  the  past.  I  never  linger,  for  a  moment,  at  the  brigbt^ 
new,  damp,  lofty  railway  hotel  (I  hate  the  name  of  hotel,  althongb  I 
know  it  springs  from  hostelry) ;  nor  amongst  the  mushroom  bonaaa  that 
rally  round  the  station.  My  course  is  always  through  the  distant  treeSi 
beyond  the  dwarfish,  crumbling  church,  whose  broad  low  windowa  teem 
to  have  taken  root  amongst  the  fiat,  uneven  tombstones,  into  the  old  town 
or  village,  into  ita  very  heart^^ — ^its  market-place — and  up  to  the  brown  oli 
door  of  its  oldest  inn.  I  know  everything  that  can  be  said  against 
places.  They  are  very  yellow ;  they  ha%"e  too  strong  a  flavour  of 
tobacco-smoke ;  their  roofs  are  low,  and  their  floors  have  a  leaning  eil 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Their  passagps  are  dark,  and  often  bmll  on 
various  levels ;  so  that  you  may  tumble  down  into  your  bed-chamber,  or 
tumble  up  into  your  sitting-roora,  shaking  every  tooth  in  your  head,  or 
possibly  biting  your  tongue.     These  may  be  serious  drawbacks  to 
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'people,  but  they  are  not  so  serioius  to  me,  and  I  am  able  to  find  many 
compenaftdng  advantagt?a.  The  last  vestige  of  tlie  real  old  able-bodied 
port  lingers  only  in  such  nooka  and  corners,  and  is  sensed  out  by  matronly 
servants,  like  housekeepers  in  ancient  families.  I  know  one  inn  of  the 
kind  where  the  very  **  boots "  looks  positively  venerable.  He  wears  a 
velvet  skull-cap  that  Cardinal  Wolaey  might  have  been  proud  of;  he  has 
saved  ten  thousand  pounds  in  Ms  bumble  servitude,  and  is  a  large  landed 
proprietor  in  the  county.  Prosperity  has  not  made  him  inattentive*  No 
one  wiU  give  your  shoes  such  an  enduring  polish,  or  call  you  up  ibr  an 
early  train  with  such  unerring  punctuality. 

With  these  sentiments,  fancies,  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  past, 
joined  to  a  lastidious,  quaintly  luxurious  taate,  and  limited  fund^  it  ia 
bardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  searched  long  and  vainly  for  mj 
ideal  dwelling,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  found  it  rendily  enough  in  tlie 
country,  but  my  habits  only  allowed  me  to  seek  it  in  town.  I  am  a  Lon- 
don man^ — London  born  and  London  bred — a  genuine  cockney,  I  hope,  of 
the  school  of  Dr,  Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb.  I  cannot  tear  myself  away 
from  old  taverns,  old  coiu-ts  and  alleys,  old  suburbs  (now  standing  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  town),  old  print-shops,  old  mansions,  old  archways,  and 
old  churches,  I  must  hear  the  London  chimes  at  midnight,  or  life  would 
not  be  worth  a  jot*  I  hear  them,  as  they  were  heard  a  century  and  more 
ago,  for  they  are  the  last  things  to  change ;  but  forty  or  fifty  yearn  have 
played  sad  havoc  with  land,  and  brick,  and  stone*  Fire  has  done  Bome- 
tbing;  mctropohtan  improvements  have  done  more.  Not  only  do  I 
mourn  over  what  is  lost,  but  what  is  gained.  The  town  grows  newer 
every  day  that  it  grows  older.  I  know  it  must  be  bo  ;  I  know  it  ought 
to  be  so;  I  know  it  is  a  sign  of  increased  prosj^erity  and  strength,  I 
see  thii  with  one  half  of  my  muid,  while  I  abhor  it  witli  the  other,  I 
cannot  love  New  Oaribrd  Street,  while  St,  Giles's  Church  and  old 
Holbom  still  remain.  I  have  no  aifection  for  Bayswater  and  Netting- 
hill,  but  a  tender  remembi*ance  of  Tyburn  Gate,  I  fuel  no  sensation  of 
delight  when  I  hear  the  name  of  St.  John*s  Wood  or  the  Kegenf  s  Park  ; 
and  Camden  Town  is  a  thing  of  yesterday  that  I  treat  with  utter  contempt. 
If  I  allow  my  footsteps  to  wander  along  Piccadilly  and  through  Knights- 
bridge,  they  turn  down,  on  one  side,  into  Chelsea,  or  up,  on  the  other  side, 
into  Kensington,  leaving  Brompton  unvisited  in  the  middle,  I  am  never 
tired  of  sitting  under  the  trens  in  Cheyne  Walk ;  of  walking  round  the  red 
bricks  and  trim  gravel  pathways  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  of  petping  through 
the  nulings  at  Gough  House,  or  watching  the  old  Physic  Garden  from  ii 
boat  on  the  river,  I  am  never  weary  of  roaming  hand- in -hand  with  an 
amiable,  gossiping  companion,  like  Leigh  Hunt,  listening  to  stories  at  every 
doonitep  in  the  old  town,  and  repeopling  faded,  half-deserted  streets  with 
the  great  and  little  celebrities  of  the  past.  1  never  consider  a  day  ill  spent 
that  has  ended  in  plucking  daisies  upon  Kew  Green,  or  in  wasting  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  catliedral  stillness  of  Charter-House  Square.  1  am  fond  of 
tracing  resemblances,  perhaps  imaginary,  between  Mark  Lauc  and  Old 
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Highgaie,  and  of  visiting  old  merchantfi*  decayed  inanaiiina  &r  awaj  taterj 
Popkr.  I  could  add  a  chapter  to  Leigh  Hunt's  pleaaaat  caeajr  upOQ  Citj 
treesi*  and  teil  of  many  fountains  and  Hower-gardeoa  liuit  Haad  QOfler  tJie 
wiiidowB  of  dusl^  counting-houBes. 

Humamzing  as  such  harmless  wandeiing  ought  to  be,  U  aeeni  <ailf  to 
make  me  break  a  commandment.  I  am  worthy  a&mid  tliaS  I  cawtA  mj 
neighbour's  hou^,  ^Vhea  I  £lnd  the  nearest  approach  to  mj  ideal — mj 
day-dream — ^my  toy  dwelling — it  is  always  in  the  occopatioQ  of  stei^y 
unj^hifling  people.  Such  habitations,  in  or  near  London,  aeeni  to  dcamd 
as  heirlooms  from  generation  to  generation.  They  are  never  to  be  kt» 
they  arc  seldom  ofiered  for  sale ;  and  the  house  agent^-^the  ahowaum  of 
**  eligible  villas  " — is  not  familiar  with  them.     I  will  deacribe  the  ratity. 

It  must  be  built  of  red  bnck^  not  earlier  than  1650,  not  lat«r  ^m 
1750,  picked  out  at  the  edges  with  slabs  of  yellow  stone.  It  mnat  not  be 
too  loilji  and  must  be  equally  balanced  on  each  aido  of  ita  dookrway.  It 
must  stand  detached,  walled  in  on  about  an  acre  of  ground,  wdl  lar* 
rounded  by  large  old  trees.  Its  roof  must  be  sloping^  and  if  crownfid  wil^ 
a  beU-turret,  so  much  the  better.  Ita  outer  entrance  must  be  a  loAy  gsia 
of  flower^  ironwork|  supported  on  eadi  side  by  purple-red  bri<^  Golqoissy 
each  one  surmounted  by  a  globe  of  stone*  Looking  through  tlie  tacej 
of  tills  iron  gate,  you  must  see  a  few  broad  white  steps  leading  up  to 
the  «;ntrance-hall.  The  doorway  of  this  hall  must  be  dark  and  mftadn^ 
the  lower  half  wood  and  the  upper  half  window-framed  glass.  OvQ 
the  top  must  be  a  projecting  hood-porch  filled  with  ne&ts  of  wood- 
carving,  representing  fruit,  flowers,  and  figures,  brown  with  age.  Lookh^ 
through  the  glass  of  the  Iiall-door,  you  must  see  more  carving  like  this  akng 
tlie  lofty  walls ;  and  a  broad  staircase  with  banisters,  dark  aa  ^nmy,  len^i^ 
up  to  a  long  naiTow  window,  shaded  by  the  rich  wings  of  a  wpmtdiag 
cedar*tree.  The  rooms  of  this  mansion  will  neceffiarily  be  in  keepiz^ 
with  its  external  feature^  presenting  many  tinexpected,  irre^^uJar  closeli 
and  corueni,  with,  perhaps,  a  mysterious  double  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  cellars,  to  which  a  romantic,  unauthenticated  story  is  attached.  Such 
housei  are  none  the  worse  for  being  filled  with  legends ;  for  having 
one  apartment,  at  least,  with  a  reputed  murder-stain  upon  its  door ;  and 
lur  being  generally  alluded  to  as  Queen  Ell^abeth^s  palaces,  althotigh  pro^ 
bably  not  built  for  nearly  a  century  after  that  strong-minded  mooafds^i 
death.  The  window-shutters  are  none  the  worse  for  being  studded  wi^ 
alarm-lxills,  as  thick  as  grapes  upon  a  fruitful  vine ;  as  an  addilkmsl 
comfort  is  derived  from  the  security  of  the  presoit,  when  we  are  made  to 
reflect  upon  the  dangera  of  the  past,  A  few  rooks  will  give  an  additioDsI 
charm  to  the  place ;  and  It  will  be  pleasant,  when  a  few  cnimbaarethfowii 
upon  the  gravel,  to  see  a  fluttering  cloud  of  sparrows  dropping  down  from 
the  sheltering  eaves. 

With  regard  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  such  a  house  should  itmd, 
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it  must  be  essentially  ripi.  Better  that  it  Bliould  be  a  little  faded  ;  a  little 
deserted  j  a  little  unpopular,  and  very  iiniasliionable ;  thim  &o  dreadfully 
raw  and  new.  It  should  have  a  flavour  of  old  literature,  old  pohtics,  and 
old  art.  If  it  ia  justa  little  obstructive  and  High  Tory — inclined  to  stand 
upon  the  ancient  ways — no  Bcnsible  man  of  progress  should  blame  it, 
but  smile  blandly  and  pass  on.  It  will^  at  least,  possess  the  merit,  in  hh 
eyes,  of  being  eelf-eupporting;  asking  for,  or  obtaining  no  government 
aid-  Wliile  Boards  of  Works  are  freely  supplied  with  funds  to  eon- 
sti-uct  the  newj  there  is  no  boaid  but  unorganized  sentiment  to  maintain 
llie  old. 

Thm  house  and  this  neighbourhood  should  not  he  iar  from  London — 
fi*om  the  old  centre  of  the  old  toivn.  They  should  stand  in  Soho,  or  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  in  Westminster,  like  Queen's  Square,  near  St. 
James's  Park ;  or  even  in  Lambeth,  like  the  Archbishop's  Palace.  Better 
Rtill  if  in  tlie  St  rand  J  like  Nor  thmnber  land  House  j  or  in  Fleet  Street, 
like  the  Temple  Gardens.  What  luxury  would  there  b^,  almost  equal  to 
anything  we  read  of  in  the  Arabian  NttjhtSf  in  turning  on  one  side  from 
the  busy  crowd,  unlocking  a  dingy  door  that  promised  to  lead  to  nothing 
but  a  miserable  court,  and  passing,  at  once,  into  a  secret,  secluded  garden  ! 
What  pleasures  would  be  equal  to  those  of  hearing  the  splash  of  eortl 
fountjiins  ;  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  lofty  elms  and  broad  beeches ; 
of  standing  amongst  the  scent  and  colours  of  a  hundied  growing  flowers ; 
of  sitting  in  an  oaken  room  with  a  tiled  fireplace,  surrounded  by  old  china 
in  cabinets,  old  folios  upon  carved  tables,  old  portraits  of  men  and  women 
in  the  costume  of  a  bygone  time,  and  looking  out  over  a  lawn  of  grans 
into  a  winding  vista  of  trees,  so  contrived  as  to  shut  out  all  signs  of  city 
life,  wliile  tlie  mellow  hmn  of  traffic  came  in  at  tlie  open  ivindow,  or 
through  the  walls,  and  you  felt  that  you  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Temple  Bar  I 

In  such  a  house,  on  such  a  spot,  a  man  might  live,  and  his  lile  be 
Bomething  more  than  a  weary  round  of  food  and  sleep.  His  nature 
would  become  subdued  to  what  it  rested  in :  the  clay  would  happily  take 
the  shape  of  the  mould.  I  believe  more  in  tlie  influence  of  dwellings 
upon  human  character,  than  in  the  influence?  of  authority  on  matter:*  of 
opinion.  The  man  may  seek  the  house;  or  the  house  may  form  the 
man  j  but  in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same.  A  few  yards  of  earth* 
even  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  will  make  all  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  If  our  dear  old  fiiend  Charles  Lamb  was  now  alive  (and  we 
all  must  wish  he  was,  if  only  that  he  might  see  how  every  day  is  bring- 
ing him  nearer  the  cro>vTi  that  belongs  only  to  the  Prince  of  British 
Essayists),  there  would  be  something  singidarly  jarring  to  the  human 
nerves  ui  finding  him  at  Dalston;  but  not  so  jairing  in  finding  him 
a  Uttle  liirther  off,  at  Hackney.  He  would  still  have  drawn  nourisli- 
ment  in  the  Temple  and  in  Coven t  Garden ;  but  he  must  surely  have 
perished  if  transplanted  to  New  Tyburnia.  I  cannot  imagine  him  living 
at   Pcntonville  (I  cannot,  in  my  uninquiring   ignorance,  imagine  who 
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Penton  was  that  he  ahould  tiame  a  vnief)f  but  I  can  aee  a  ceifatn 
priate  oddity  in  hia  cottage  at  Colebrook  Row,  laliiigton.  In  tJie 
place,  we  may  agree  that  this  London  suburb  ii  very  old,  without 
into  the  Texed  question  of  whether  it  was  really  very  *'  meny*^*  In 
Becond  place,  this  same  Colebrook  Row  was  built  a  few  yeax^  before 
dear  old  friend  waa  bom — I  believe,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  aevcnty. 
In  the  third  place,  it  was  called  a  "Row,"  though  "Lane"  or  "Walk* 
would  have  been  as  old  and  as  good ;  but  **  Terrace "  or  **  CresceDt 
would  have  rendered  it  unbearable.  The  Kew  River  flowed  calmly 
the  cottage  walls — as  poor  George  Dyer  found  to  his  cost — ^bringing 
it  fair  memories  of  Izaak  Walton  and  the  last  two  centuries.  The  Book 
itself  had  also  certain  peculiarities  to  recommend  it.  The  door  was  so 
constructed  that  it  opened  into  the  chief  sitting-room ;  and  tliia,  thoi^ 
promising  modi  acnDjance,  was  really  a  source  of  fun  and  enjoyment 
our  deal"  old  friend.  He  was  never  so  delighted  as  when  he  stood  on 
hearthrug  receiving  many  congenial  visitors,  as  they  came  to  him  on 
muddiest-bootj  and  the  wettest- of-umbrella  days*  His  immediate  ncigl 
bourhood  was  also  peculiar.  It  was  there  that  weary  wanderers  came 
seek  the  waters  of  oblivion.  Suicide  could  pitch  upon  no  spot  so  fuvouial 
for  itiy  sacrifices  as  the  gateway  leading  into  the  river  enclosure 
Charles  Lamb's  cottage.  Waterloo  Bridge  had  not  long  be^n  built^  aud 
was  not  tlien  a  fhaliionable  theatre  for  self-destruction*  The  drags  were 
always  kept  ready  in  Colebrook  Row,  and  are  still  so  kept  at  &  email 
tavern  a  few  doors  from  tJie  cottage.  The  landlord's  ear,  according 
his  own  account,  had  become  so  sensitive  by  repeated  practice,  tlmt 
aroused  at  night  by  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water,  he  could  tell  by  the 
whetlier  it  was  an  accident,  or  a  wilM  plunge.  He  never  believed 
poor  George  Dyer  tumbled  in  from  carelessness,  though  it  was  no  bi 
of  his  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  After  the  eighth  aaiddfl^ 
within  a  aliort  period,  Charles  Lamb  b^an  to  grow  restless. 

**Mary,'*  he  said  to  liis  sister,  "I  think  it's  high  time  we  left 
place ;  **  and  so  they  went  to  Edmonton.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  imfortimatc  meutal  infinnity  under  which  they 
laboured,  will  see  a  sorrowful  meaning  in  words  like  these.  Those 
like  me,  can  see  an  odd  harmony  between  our  dear  old  friend  and  Colt 
brocfk  Row,  will  lament  the  sad  necessity  whlcli  compelled  them  to 
company. 

Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  erect  my  eccentric  taste  in  hoittGi 
as  an  unerring  guide  for  my  fellow- creatures  (especially  as  the  ancii 
London  dwellings  are  growing  fewer  every  day,  and  1  am  still 
my  ideal  toy),  I  must  still  be  allowed  to  wonder  at  that  condition  of 
which  can  st^ttle  down,  with  seeming  delight,  in  the  new  raw  buildiags 
tliat  I  see  springing  up  on  every  side.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  lAo 
arc  compelled  to  practise  economy  (I  am  compelled  to  practise  it  myself), 
nor  of  those  whose  business  arrangements  require  tliem  to  keep  within  i 
particular  circle  ;  but  of  those  who  have  the  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
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choofiing  tlieir  ground,  and  choose  it  upon  flome  principle  tliat  I  am  unable 
to  underRtand, 

I  have  a  seusitiTe  horror  of  regularity,  of  uniformity,  of  straight  Lmea, 
of  obtrufiive  geometrical  forms.  I  prefer  a  winding  alley  to  a  direct 
street.  I  detest  a  modem,  well-advertised  building  estate.  The  water- 
ookmr  sketbh  of  such  a  place  is  meant  to  be  very  fascinating  and  attrac- 
tive as  it  hangs  in  the  great  house-agent's  ofEce  or  T^-indow,  but  it  has 
no  charms  for  me.  My  tlieory  ia  thai  a  man  must  be  perpetuaUy  strug- 
gling if  he  wishes  to  preserve  his  individuality  in  such  a  settlement.  The 
water  may  be  pure ;  the  soil  may  be  gravelly  ;  the  neighboiu-hood  may 
be  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  elmrches  and  chapels  ;  the  "  red  book  ** 
may  not  pass  it  by  as  being  out  of  the  fashionable  circle  ;  blue  bojks  may 
refer  to  it  approvingly  as  a  model  of  perfect  drainage  ;  it  may  be  warmed 
up  by  thorough  occupation ;  perambulators  may  be  seen  in  its  bare  new 
sfiuares  ;  broughams  may  stand  by  the  side  of  its  bright  level  kerbatones; 
but  the  demon  of  sameness,  in  my  eyesj  would  always  be  brooding  ovei 
it.  I  should  feel  that  when  I  retired  to  rest,  perhaps  eight  hundred 
masters  of  households  were  slumbering  in  eight  hundred  bedchambers 
exactly  the  same  size  and  the  same  shape  as  my  own.  When  I  took  a 
bath,  or  lingered  over  the  breakiast- table,  I  should  be  haunted  by  the 
knowledge  that  eight  hundred  people  might  probably  be  taking  similar 
baths  and  similar  break^ta  in  precisely  similar  apartments^  My  library, 
my  dining-room^  and  my  drawing-room  would  correspond  in  shape  and 
mze  with  eight  hundred  other  receptacles  devoted  to  study,  refreshment, 
and  recreation.  If  I  gazed  from  a  window,  or  stood  at  a  doorway,  I 
ahould  see  hundreds  of  other  windows,  and  hundreds  of  other  doorways, 
that  matched  mine  in  relative  position  and  design.  I  siiould  look  down 
upon  the  same  infant  shrubs^  and  the  aame  even,  level  walls,  or  up  at 
the  same  long,  level  parapets,  without  break,  the  same  regtdar  army  of 
chimney-pots,  without  variety, — until  I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  settled  in  a 
^ahionable  penitentiary,  to  feed  upon  monotony  for  tlie  rest  of  mj  days. 
My  dreams  at  night  would  probably  be  a  mixture  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  of  my  old  tastes  and  my  new  suflerings.  The  builder,  whose 
trowel  seemed  ever  ringing  in  my  ears,  would  dance  over  me  in  hoops  and 
patches ;  and  the  whitewasher,  whose  brush  seemed  always  flopping  above 
my  head,  would  be  mixing  his  composition  in  my  favourite  punch-bowL 
My  old  books,  my  old  prints,  my  old  china,  my  old  furniture,  my  old 
servants,  would  pine  away  in  sitch  a  habitation ;  and  I  should  have  to 
■UTTOund  my  sell'  with  iVesh  fuce»  and  fresh  voices,  according  to  the  latest 
model  Finally,  I  should  die  of  it  surfeit,  of  stucco,  and  he  the  first  lodger 
entered  in  the  records  of  the  adjoining  bleak,  unfiuished  cemetery. 

If  I  have  little  sympathy  witli  those  people  who  dwell  in  such  tents  as 
these, — who  neither  belong  to  the  town  nor  the  country ,^ — who  hang  upon 
the  skirts  of  London  in  mtiBhi-oom  suburbs  that  blend  as  inharmonlously 
with  the  great  old  city  as  a  Wandjfiworth  villa  would  blend  with  Rochester 
Castle, — I  am  totally  unable  to  understand  the  character  of  thowi  other 
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peiiple  yrhone  love  for  the  tnodern  carries  them  evm  ftor^KT  l3iaii 
and  who  take  a  pride  in  planting  damp  and  comfortless  homtt  ia  thj^  ^ 
centre  of  wild,  unfinished  neighbourhoods.  Wlio  are  they  ?  Have  the 
human  form  and  &hape,  with  minds  and  hearts  ;  or  are  they,  aa  I  hst 
ofien  auspected,  mere]/  window-blinds  7  If  they  are  iiot  policemen 
laundresees  in  charge  of  bare  walls  and  echoing  paaiBgcfl|  if  ihej  are  not 
hired  housekeepers  put  in  to  bait  the  trap^  and  catoh  unwary  teaanta  ;  if 
tJiey  are  not  re^tle^ta  spirits,  who^  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  are  alwajt 
willing  to  lead  the  advanced  pouts  in  suburban  colonisation,, — ^whence 
i^priugs  that  idnj^nihu:  ambition  which  is  always  anjrious  to  he  literaUj 
fini  in  Ibe  field,  and  the  oldest  inimbitant  in  a  settlement  of  yesterday? 
Surely,  there  can  be  little  pleasure  in  living,  for  months,  amongst  heapi 
of  brick -dust,  sljavings,  mortar  and  wet  chiy ;  in  ttoring  at  hollow  shopi 
that  are  boarded  up  for  years  until  they  are  wanted,  end  at  undecided 
manBions  which  may  turn  out  to  be  publ icehouses  ;  or  in  bt?jng  starei  tt, 
in  a  tenfold  degree,  by  rows  of  spectral  caroasea  and  yawning  oeUars  * 
There  can  be  little  ptestiure  in  contemplating  cold  stuciso  porticos  of  a 
mongrel  Greek  type,  that  crack  and  fall  to  pieces  in  rain  and  iroel ;  er 
gaping  gravel- pits ;  or  stagnant  ponds ;  or  lines  of  oren-like  foundatiaoi 
waiting  for  more  capital  and  moie  enterprise  to  cover  them  with  houiia. 
There  can  be  just  as  little  pleasure  in  seeing  your  scanty  pavement 
breaking  suddenly  off  before  your  door,  and  your  muddy,  hilly  redd 
tapering  away  in  a  few  rotten  planks  that  lead  into  a  umrahy^  grassteM 
field,  where  you  may  stand  and  easily  iancy  yourself  the  last  uiaa  at  the 
end  of  a  melaneholy,  unsuccessful,  deserted  world,  looking  iaie  ^eo^ 
with  no  one  person  or  thing  behind  you. 

The  old  places  that  I  shall  always  cling  to  are  tmLappily  oflen  TWled 
by  decaj ;  but  it  is  the  decay  of  ripe  old  age,  which  is  always  renerahie.  My 
ideal  toy-house — the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  I  can  find — ^may  becomi 
uninhabitable  in  the  fulness  of  year^,  but  it  will  still  be  picturesque ;  and 
tho&e  ^ho  may  despise  it  as  a  dwell  ing  will  adxrire  it  upon  cauTaa.  Ia 
this  form  it  is  oAcn  brought  within  my  humble  r^-ach,  and  I  secure  tht 
shadow  if  I  cannot  obtain  the  substance,  1  still,  however,  look  longin 
at  the  reality,  as  my  little  girl  looked  at  her  toy > house  in  her  metroioi 
walk  ;  and,  like  her,  I  shall  doubtless  be  swept  past  it,  still  looking  ] 
until  I  am  sucked  into  that  countless  cr^wd  (rom  whieb  tkert  if  i 
i*a  turning. 


9  b  lite. 

I  WAIT,  in  patience,  and  in  trembling  hope, 

ThelaatMndiinmyglatt;  a  few  brief  grains 
Divide  m^  from  the  Angel  in  jon  cope, 

Whose  studded  azore  never  sheltered  pains 
Keener  than  mine  I     Bat,  from  my  mount  of  years, 

I  look  on  mj  past  Ufe,  as  one  whoac  chains 
Have  M*n,  Ittint-touched  ;  and  thro'  the  mist  of  tears 

Swieet  glimmerings  of  the  Empyrean  come 
Athwart  the  troubled  vale  of  doubts  and  ftars ; 

And  as  a  child,  who,  wandered  from  his  home, 
Sees,  suddenly,  with  speechless  joy,  his  cot, 

Thus  seems  the  hour,  when  I  no  more  shall  roam. 
But,  in  a  blessed,  and  abiding  lot, 

Merge  my  long  exile.    Florence  !  when  these  eyes, 
So  long  athirst !  shall  gaze  upon  the  spot. 

This  atom-earth,  in  space,  with  ken  more  wise 
Than  erring  nature  would  permit  to  clay, 

Methinks  that  sorrow,  for  thy  destinies. 
Will  yet  pursue  me  to  the  realms  of  day  ; 

For,  wert  not  thou  the  life-hope  of  my  breast  ? 
Altho\  my  grid*-schooled  spirit  gave  not  way 

To  its  deep  yearning,  so,  at  thy  behest. 
To  tread  thy  streets  once  more :  I  could  not  bend 

Truth  to  the  shameless  compromise  !     Unrest, 
Want,  banishment,  were  better,  than  to  lend 

Myself  to  fidsehood !     More  thou  neededst  me 
Than  I  thee.     So,  I  know,  unto  the  end, 

How  hard  'tis  to  climb  others'  stairs ;  to  see 
Anarchy's  gory  reign ;  to  beg  my  bread 

In  alien  courts,  midst  lewd  society ; 
At  times  without  a  shelter  for  the  head 

A  price  was  set  on  I     Centuries  follow  this, 
Wlien  thou  shalt  think  upon  thy  Dante  dead. 

And  his  poor  tomb ;  which  ever  the  abyss 
Of  waves  shall  moan  to :  Yes,  my  Florence,  theoj 

When  bright  Italia,  'neath  the  brutal  kiss 
Of  the  barbarian  ravishers,  shall  plain. 

In  useless  struggles,  growing  faint  to  death  I 
How  shalt  thou  wish  thy  Dante  back  again  I 

But,  even  then,  an  echo  of  my  breath 
Through  the  long  years,  with  trumpet  inspiration. 

Shall  lead  thy  Best  to  victory,  or  death  I 
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And,  if  no  more  tljey  may  be  called  21  Ntttion, 

Shall  teach  them  how  to  fall  with  Sanuson -wraith ; 
Yea  I  fall  in  triumph^  midst  the  deaolation 

Of  throne,  and  roatrum^  altar,  and  of  hearth  t 
Nor,  where  the  blcisaed  corn- crop  fail,  to  leave 

To  poisonous  weeds  tlie  heirship  of  the  earth. 
Oh  !  well  these  tried  and  aged  eyes  may  griere., 

To  read,  in  spirit^  this  fore-acted  doom  ; 
Which  others  neither  can  see^  nor  believe  ! 

But  laugh  upon  the  thre&liold  of  the  tomh ; 
As  sports  the  summer-fly,  whilst  spiders  weave 

Their  fateful  nets !     Well,  let  the  earth  re-siinie 
This  Ikiling  garment  of  my  flesh  ;  I  feel 

My  present  lile  has  not  been  without  bloom, 
Or  firuits :  Due  time  tlieir  Havour  will  reveal  I 

And  if  the  Statesman's  sole  reward  hath  been 
Long  years  of  wandering,  seeking  to  conceal 

A  forfeit  life  :  K  spoken  words,  like  wnnd 
Have  passed  away  I     My  fame  seared,  in  it«  green : 

I  leave,  at  least,  on.6  testament  behind, 
Of  which  my  Florence  shall  not  say,  I  ween 

(However  callous*,  and  unjustly  bhnd), 
It  diei,  along  with  the  old  Ghibclline  I 

Ko :  with  Italians  land  my  Book  shall  live ; 
Her  thoughtSj  and  very  language  be  of  mine  I 

Yes,  what  my  Citi/  wa«  too  false  to  give, 
A  worid  will  yet  award  me  !     iSo,  I  end : 

My  fitrengtli  hath  been  in  patience,  whose  close  siefve, ' 
Wei  I -used,  the  Gamer  s  labour  will  befriend. 

Florence,  my  mighty  wrongs  I  can  forgive  ! 
Honour  me  in  my  ashes ;  this  thou  must ! 

Now,  Sainted  Name,  in  whose  pure  memories  live 
The  all,  tbat  shall  make  glorious  my — dust ; 

My  sole  thoughts  turn  with  speechless  love  to  thee  1 
Tliou  wert  my  Alpha  and  Omega  :  First 

And  Last  I     Let  me  return  to  liberty ; 
I  found  it  but  in  Faradise^ — with  Thee  \ 


Not  many  days  smce  I  went  to  visit  a  house  ^vliere  in  former  years  J 
had  receiyed  niany  a  friendly  welcome.  Wc  weiit  in  to  the  owner's — an 
artist's — studio.  PriEt%  pictureii,  and  sketches  hung  on  the  walls  as  I  had 
lait  seen  and  remembered  them.  The  implements  of  the  puiinter's  art 
were  tliere.  Tlie  light  w^hich  had  Bhone  upon  m  many,  many  hourR  of 
puiient  and  cheerful  toil^  poured  tliroiii^h  the  northern  window  upon  print 
imd  bust,  lay  figure  and  sketch,  and  upon  the  easel  before  wliich  the 
good,  the  gentle,  the  beloved  Leshe  laboured.  In  tliia  room  the  busy 
brain  had  devised,  and  the  skilinl  hand  executed,  I  know  not  how  many 
of  the  noble  works  which  have  delighted  the  world  with  their  beauty  and 
charming  humour*  Here  the  poet  called  up  into  pictorial  presence,  and 
informed  with  life,  grace,  beauty,  infinite  friendly  miith  and  wondrous 
naturulness  of  expresaiou,  the  people  of  whom  his  dear  books  told  him  the 
storiea^^ — Km  Shaksj)eare,  his  Cervantoi*,  his  Mohere,  his  Le  Sage.  There 
was  his  last  work  on  the  easel — a  beautilul  fresh  smihng  shape  of  Titania, 
guch  nut  his  sweet  guileless  fancy  imagined  the  Midiumtner  Nighfa  queen 
to  he.  Gracious,  and  pure,  and  bright,  the  sweet  (smiling  image  glimmers 
on  the  canvas.  Fairy  elves,  no  doubt,  were  to  have  been  grouped  around 
their  mistress  in  laughing  clusters.  Honest  Bottom's  gi-otesque  head 
and  form  are  indicated  as  reposing  by  the  Bide  of  the  consummate 
beauty,  ITie  darkling  forest  would  have  grown  around  theni,  with 
the  stars  glittering  from  the  midsummer  sky  ;  the  flowers  at  tlie  queen's 
feet,  and  the  boughs  and  ioliage  about  her,  would  have  heeu  peopled 
with  gambolling  sprites  and  fays.  They  were  dwelling  in  the  artist's 
mind  no  doubt,  and  would  liave  been  developed  by  that  patient,  faithful, 
admirable  genius ;  but  the  biLsy  brain  stopped  working,  the  skilinl  hand 
fell  hfelefis,  the  loving,  honest  heart  ce^ised  to  beat.  What  was  slie 
to  have  been — ^that  fair  Titania — when  perfected  hj  the  patient  skill  of 
the  poet,  who  in  imagination  saw  the  sweet  innocent  figxire,  and  witli 
tender  courtesy  and  caresses,  as  it  were,  posed  and  Hhaped  and  traced  tlie 
fidr  form  ?  Is  there  record  kept  anywhere  of  fancies  conceived,  beautiful, 
unborn  ?  Some  day  will  tliey  assume  Jbrm  in  some  yet  undeveloped 
light  ?  If  our  hm\  unspoken  thoughts  are  registered  against  us,  and  are 
written  ia  the  awHil  account,  will  not  the  good  thoughts*  unspoken,  the  love 
and  tenderness,  the  pity,  beauty,  charity,  which  ptiss  through  the  breast, 
and  cause  the  heart  to  tlirob  with  silent  good,  find  a  remembrance,  too  ? 
A  few  weeks  more,  and  this  lovely  offspring  of  tlie  poet^s  conception 
would  have  been  complete — to  charm  the  world  with  its  beautiful  mirth. 
May  there  not  be  some  sphere  unknown  tt>  us  where  it  may  have  an 
ejtistence  ?  They  say  our  words,  once  out  of  our  lips,  go  tra veiling  in 
cmne  <rtntjn,  reverberating  for  ever  and  ever.  If  our  words,  why  not  our 
thoiaghts?     If  the  Ila^*  Been,  why  not  the  Might  Have  Been? 
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i  ffDj  mskiewtd  worics  whidi 
we  tee,  and  fNtrniadft  to  btloli  «id  Mig}ii  m  maatarpu 
and  jutiili^  mindi  kiTe  fioiiered  and  flOBoeiTcd  only. 

Witli  a  fediig  nneli  akia  to  %tm  wi^  whidi  I  looifed  nfoa  At 
ftiflBd*! — tba  ailaihnbk  wtial^a— vnfiaiiabed  work,  I  isit  hamj  suf 
rados  titni»g  lo  tlMaa — Am  laal  pflfoi  wUdi  w«re  tntxd  b j  QMriolN 
BfOQlc'a  iiand.  Of  the  multitude  tliat  had  tea^  her  books,  wLci  kat  wot 
known  and  deplored  the  trag^j  cf  her  ftmily,  her  own  OKist  aid  ittd 
anliiiiatf  hie  ?  Which  of  her  reodcn  ha^  nol  bcoome  ktr  Mtnd  T  Wka 
that  has  known  her  booka  haa  noi  admii^  the  anii^'a  noUa  ^^|[*s*^ 
th«  burning  kyve  of  troth,  the  bimTeEy,  the  nn^licil^,  tb«  j 
wionf ,  the  eloper  i^pathj,  the  pioua  lore  and  renerenee,  tba  ] 
hawyor,  to  to  apeak,  ciT  the  wcrtWi !  What  a  etorj  ia  that  ot  thai  hmfy 
of  poeta  in  their  Kklilnde  yonder  on  tho  gloomy  northon  znoofst  M 
maB  o'dock  at  nirht*  Miik  Ga^i^  teUs,  after  erenii^  pv^eia^  wbw  Attr 
gnardiai]  and  relaiive  had  gone  to  bed^  the  diree  poeteaeoa 
inaidenB,  Giarloet«v  «i<i  Eolilj,  and  Anne — Giarlatte  being  the  ' 
&iend  and  gimrdtan  io  ik9  ether  two'' — ''  began,  like  rvtleM  wiklaniaNdii 
to  |iftoe  up  and  down  dieir  parlour^  '^  making  ont'*  thek  wntideH^l  i 
talking  over  plans  and  projects,  and  ihou^ta  of  what  waa  to  be 
future  liic." 

Ooe  evening,  at  the  doae  of  1854,  as  Charlotte  Nicholla  ant  with  htm 
husband  by  the  fire,  liiteiuiig  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  abooi  the  kooai^ 
she  suddenly  said  to  her  hnsband,  *^  If  you  had  not  been  with  me,  I  aunt 
have  been  writing  now."  She  then  rsm  upstaiz«,  and  brought  down,  and 
read  aloud^  the  beginning  of  a  new  tale.  When  she  had  finished,  her 
hiubtind  remarked,  ^'  The  cridca  will  accuse  you  of  repetition,"  fikf 
fiplied,  ^'Ohl  I  shall  alter  that.  I  always  begin  two  or  thi-ee  times 
More  I  oan  please  myseltV  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  trembling  htik 
hand  wa»  to  write  no  more.  The  heart,  newly  awakened  to  love  and 
hap^eaSf  and  throbbing  with  maternal  hope,  wan  i(K»n  to  cease  to  belt; 
ihst  intrepid  out^^peaker  and  champion  of  trutli,  that  eager, 
redifMer  of  wrong,  was  to  be  called  out  of  the  world's  light  and  i 
to  hiy  down  the  shining  onns,  and  to  be  removed  to  a  sphere  where  evea 
a  noble  indignation  cor  uUerius  mquit  Icteernre,  and  where  truth  com- 
plete, and  right  triumphant,  no  longer  need  to  wage  war. 

1  can  only  say  of  this  lady,  vidi  ianhtm,  I  saw  her  first  just  as  I  rois 
out  of  an  illness  from  which  I  had  never  thought  to  recover,  I  remember 
the  trembling  little  frame,  the  little  hand,  the  great  honeit  eyea^  Aa 
impetuous  honeatj^  seemed  to  me  to  characterize  the  woman.  Twioe  I 
recollect  she  took  me  to  task  ibr  what  slie  held  to  be  errors  in  doetrioe* 
Once  about  Fielding  we  had  a  disputation.  She  spoke  her  mind  otit.  Sis 
jumped  too  rapidly  to  conclusions.  (I  have  smiled  at  one  or  two  paMgsi 
in  the  Biography,  in  which  my  own  di»po8ition  or  behaviour  fomi>  ''" 
Kubject  of  talk.)     She  formed  conclusions  that  might  be  wrong,  and     - 
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le  theoi'ies  of  character  upon  them.     New  to  tlie  Le>ndon  world, 

ired  it  with  tm  independent,  indomitable  spirit  of  her  own  ;  and 

judged  of  contemporaries,  and  especially  spied  out  arroganoe  or  afleetation, 

with  extraordinary  keenneaa  of  virion.     She  wafi  angry  with  her  favourites 

ii* their  condutit  or  conversation  fell  below  her  ideal.     Often  she  seemed 

to  me  to  be  judging  the  London  folk  prematurely  :  but  perhaps  the  city 

is  rather  angry  at  being  judged.     I  fancied  an  austeje  little  Joan  of  Arc 

marching  in  upon  u%  and  rebuking  oiu*  eaay  live§,  our  easy  morals.     She 

gave  nae  the  impreeaion  of  being  a  very  pure^  and  lofty^  and  high-minded 

person*     A  great  and  holy  reverence  of  right  and  truth  seemed  to  be  with 

her  always.     Such,  in  our  brief  interview,  she  appeared  to  me.     As  one 

thinks  of  That  life  so  noble,  bo  lonely — of  that  passion  for  truth — of  thoae 

tugbts  and  nighti  of  eager  study,  swarming  fancies,  invention,  deprepsinn, 

llationr   prayer;    as  one  reads  the  necessarily   incompk'te,  though  most 

leuching  and  admirable  history  of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in  this  one 

little  frame — of  this  one  amongst  the  myriads  of  souls  that  have  lived 

And  di^  on  this  great  earth^ — this  great  earth  ? — this  little  Bpeek  in  ihe 

infinite  universe  of  God, — with  what  wonder  do  we  think  of  to-day,  with 

what  awe  await  to-morrow,  when  that  which  h  now  but  darkly  fifen  shall 

te  dear !     As  I  read  this  little  fragmentary  sketch,  I  think  of  the  rest.    I« 

lit     And  where  is  it  ?     Will  not  the  leaf  be  turned  some  day,  and  the 

ildry  be  told  ?    Bhall  the  deviaer  of  the  tale  somewhere  peHbct  the  history 

little  Emma's  griefs  and  troubles?     Shall  Titakia  come  forth  complete 

lier  sportive  court,  with  tlie  flowers  at  her  feet,  the  forest  around  her, 

tan  the  stars  of  summer  glittering  overhead? 

I  How  well  1  Fiem ember  the  delight,  and  wonder,  and  pleawire  with 

which  I  read  Jane  Eyre^  sent  to  me  by  an  author  whose  name  and  sex 

were  then  alike  imkuown  to  me  \  the  stmnge  faacinatrons  of  the  book ;  and 

how  with  my  own  work  pressing  upon  me,  I  could  not,  having  taken  the 

[       volumes  up,  lay  them  down  tmtil  they  were  read  through  \     Hundreds  of 

I       tflMe  who,  like  myself,  recognized  and  admired  that  m  aster  -  work  of  a 

great  genius,  will  look  with  a  mournful  interest  and  regaid  and  curiosity 

upon  this,  the  last  fragmentary  sketch  from  the  noble  hand  which  wrote 

Jtmt  Eyre.  W.  M.  T, 

^^^^^  (a   FRAOlfETfT   OF   A   STORY  BT   THE   LATE   €llABLOTTK   QaONTS.) 

PP  CHAPTER  L 

Ws  all  seek  an  ideal  in  life,  A  pleasant  &ncy  began  to  visit  me  in  a 
certain  yt^r*  that  perhaps  the  number  of  human  beings  is  few  who  do  not 
find  iheir  quest  at  some  era  of  life  for  some  space  more  or  less  brief" 
I  had  certainly  not  found  mine  in  youth,  though  the  atrong  belief  I  held 
of  its  existence  suHiced  through  all  my  brightest  and  freaheat  time  to  keep 
ma  hopciuL     I  had  not  foiuid    it  in  maturity.     I  was  become  rodgned 
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never  to  find  it.  I  liad  li\ed  certain  dim  years  entirely  tranquil  and 
tinexpectaiit.  And  now  I  was  not  sure  but  Bomething  was  hovering  round 
my  li€itrlh  which  pleased  me  wonderfiilly. 

Look  at  it,  reader.  Come  into  my  parlour  and  judge  for  younielf  whether 
I  do  right  to  care  for  this  thing.  Firat,  you  may  scan  me,  if  you  p]eati& 
We  fihull  go  on  bettor  togetlier  ufler  a  satisfiictory  introduction  and  due 
apprehenaiou  of  identity.  My  name  is  Mrs,  Chalfont.  I  am  a  widow. 
My  house  iagood,  and  my  income  such  as  need  not  check  the  impulse  either 
of  charity  or  a  moderate  hospiudity.  I  am  notyoung»  nor  yet  old.  There  is 
no  silver  yet  in  my  hair,  but  ita  yelJuw  lustre  is  gone.  In  my  fkcewnnkka 
are  yet  to  come,  but  I  have  almost  Ibrgott^n  die  days  when  it  wore  any 
bloom.  1  maiTied  when  I  was  very  young,  I  lived  for  6ileen  years  a  life 
which,  whatever  ito  triab,  could  not  be  called  stagnant.  Then  for  five  yean  I 
was  alone,  and,  having  no  children,  desolate.  Lately  Fortune,  by  aaomewhat 
curious  turn  of  her  wheel,  placed  in  my  way  an  interest  and  a  companioiL 

The  neighbourhood  ivhere  I  live  is  pleasant  enough,  its  scenery 
agreeable,  and  its  society  civilized,  tlioiigh  not  numerous.  About  a  mile 
from  my  house  there  is  a  ladies*  school,  established  but  lately — not  more 
than  three  years  since.  The  conductresses  of  this  school  were  of  niy 
aoquidntances  ^  and  thougli  I  cannot  say  that  they  occupied  the  veiy 
highest  place  in  my  opinion — for  they  had  brought  back  from  aome 
months^  residence  abroad,  for  finishing  purposes,  a  good  deal  tliat  wai 
ftntaatic,  affected,  and  pretentious — yet  I  awarded  lliem  some  portion  d 
that  respect  which  seems  the  fair  due  of  all  women  who  iace  life  bravely^ 
and  try  to  make  their  own  way  by  tbeir  own  efforts. 

About  a  year  after  tlie  Misses  Wilcox  opened  their  school,  when 
number  of  their  pupils  was  as  yet  exceedingly  limited,  and  when,  no 
they  were  looking  out  anxiously  enough  Jbr  augmentation,  the  enl 
gate  to  their  little  drive  was  one  day  thrown  back  to  admit  a  carnage — 
"a  very  handsome,  fashionable  carriage^**  Miss  Mabel  Wilcox  said,  ill 
iiarntdng  the  circumstance  ailerwards — ^and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  really 
splendid  horses.  The  sweep  up  the  drive,  the  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell, 
the  bustling  entrance  into  the  house,  the  ceremonious  admissioa  to  the 
bright  di"amng-room»  roused  excitement  enough  in  Fuchsda  Lodge.  Mifli 
Wilcox  repaired  to  the  reception-room  in  a  pair  of  new  gloves, 
Cttrrying  in  her  liand  a  handkerchiel*  of  French  cambric. 

She  found  a  gentleman  seated  on  the  sofa,  iivho,  as  he  rose  up,  ap] 
a  tallj  fine-looking  f>ersonage;  afc  least  she  thought  him  so,  as  he 
with  Ms  back  lo  the  hght.  He  introduced  himself  as  Mr,  Fitzgibbon, 
inquired  if  Miss  Wilcox  had  a  vaciincy,  and  intimated  that  he  wished 
to  intrust  to  her  care  a  new  pupil  in  the  shape  of  his  daughter.  This  wis 
welcome  news,  for  there  was  many  a  vacancy  in  Miss  Wilcox's  school- 
room; indeed,  her  estabhshment  was  as  yet  limited  to  the  select  number 
of  three,  and  she  and  her  sisters  were  looking  forward  with  anything 
confidence  to  tlie  balancing  of  accounts  at  the  dose  of  their  first  half-y< 
Fewohiocts  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  her  tlieu,  than  that  to  wbid 
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by  a  wave  of  t!ie  kuitl,  Mi%  Fitzgibbou  now  direct^id  lier  attcntioii — tLe 
figure  of  a  child  stiuidiiig  near  the  dmwiug-rooDi  window. 

Had  IMiMa  Wilcox's  t-stabhishnient  boasted  fuller  ranks  —  had  she 
indeed  entered  well  on  that  coui'*e  of  prosperity  which  in  atler  years  an 
tmdeviating  attjention  to  txtwrnak  enabled  her  su  triumphantJy  to  realize — 

I  an  early  thought  witli  her  would  have  been  to  judge  whetlier  the  acquisi- 
tion now  oftered  wtw  likely  to  answer  well  a**  a  fihow-pnpil.  She  would 
have  instantly  marked  her  look,  dresa,  &e.,  and  inferred  lier  value  from 
these   indicia.      In    tliose   atLxious   commencing    times,    however,    Miys 

I      Wilcox   could  scfirce  afford  herself  the  luxury  of  such  appreciation :  a 

I  new  pupil  represented  40/.  a  year,  independently  of  masters'  terms — and 
40/.  a  year  was  a  enm  Jliss  Wilcox  needed  and  was  glad  to  secure; 
besides,  the  tine  carriage,  the  fine  gentleman,  and  the  fine  name  gave  gratify- 
ing aasnrance,  enough  and  to  spare,  of  eligibility  in  the  proffered  connection. 
It  was  admitted,  tlien^  that  there  were  vacancies  in  Fuchsia  Lodge ;  that 
iliss  Fitzgibbon  could  be  i*eccived  at  otice ;  that  she  was  to  learn  all  that 
the  school  pToepectuB  proposed  to  teach ;  to  be  liable  to  every  extra ;  in 
fihort,  to  be  as  expensive,  and  consequently  as  profitable  a  pupil,  as  any 
directress's  heart  could  wish.  All  this  was  arranged  as  upon  velvet, 
smoothly  and  hberally.  Mr.  Fititgibbon  showed  in  the  transaction  none 
of  the  hardness  of  the  bargain-making  man  of  buaineas,  and  as  little  of 
the  penurious  anxiety  of  the  straitened  professional  man.  Miss  Wilcox 
felt  him  to  be  **  f|nite  the  gentleman.''     Everything  difijioaed  her  to  be 

I  partially  inclined  towards  the  little  girl  whom  he,  on  taking  leave,  formally 
committed  to  her  guardianship ;  mid  as  if  no  circumstance  should  be 
wanting  to  complete  her  luippy  impression,  the  address  left  ^vritten  on 
a  card  sensed  to  fill  up  the  mea«iu*e  of  Miss  Wilcox's  satisfaction — 
Conway  Fitzgibbon,  Estp,  May  Park,  Midland  Cotmty.  That  very  day 
three  decrees  were  passed  in  the  new-comer's  fiivourr— 

I  Ist.  That  she  was  to  be  Miss  Wilcox  s  bed-fellow. 

^^      2nd.  To  sit  next  Iter  at  table. 

^M     did.  To  walk  out  with  her. 

^"^  In  a  few  days  it  became  evident  that  a  fourth  secret  clause  had  been 
added  to  these,  vi^.  that  Miss  Fitzgibbon  was  to  be  favoured,  petted,  and 

j      screened  on  all  posssible  occai^ions. 

An  iU-comlitioaed  pupil,  who  before  coming  to  Fuchsia  Lodge  had 
passed  a  year  under  the  care  of  certain  old-iashioned  Misses  Sterling,  of 
Hartwood,  and  from  them  had  picked  up  impractical  notions  of  justice, 
took  it  upon  her  to  utter  an  opinion  on  this  system  of  &vouritism. 

**  The  Misses  SterUng,"  s!ic  injudiciously  said,  **  never  distinguished  any 

I  girl  because  she  was  richer  or  better  dressed  than  tlie  rest.  They  wotdd 
have  scorned  to  do  so.  Thet/  always  rewarded  girb  according  as  they 
behaved  well  to  their  school-fellows  and  minded  their  Jeaaons,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  silk  dresses,  and  fine  laces  and  feathers,'* 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Aliss  Fitzgibbon  s  trunks,  when  opened^ 
diacslosed  a  splendid  wardrobe ;  so  fine  were  the  various  articles  of  apparel, 
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indeed,  tlmt  instead  of  aligning  for  their  accommodation  tlic  fiaiot^d 
drawei-s  of  tLe  school  bt^KJoni^  Mba  Wilcox  had  tljom  lUTaiiged  in 
mahogany  bureau  in  her  own  room.  With  her  own  hand^,  too,  &}ie  w< 
on  Sundays  array  the  little  tavonrite  in  her  quiltL-d  ailk  pelisst*,  her  hat 
foatliera,  h^r  pnuint!  boa,  and  little  French  hoots  and  gloves.  And 
eelAcomplacent  she  felt  when  she  led  the  young  hein?««  (&  lettrr 
Mr,  Fitzgibbon,  rweived  ginee  hi*  first  riait^  had  cuuinmnicate*! 
additional  particulars  that  his  daughter  was  his  only  child,  and  would 
the  inheritreM  of  his  oRtates,  including  May  Park,  ilidknd  County) — when 
ihe  led  her,  I  say,  into  the  church,  and  seated  her  stately  by  her  aide  ai 
the  top  of  the  gallery-pew.  Unbiaased  obieryers  might,  indeed,  haw 
wondered  what  there  was  to  be  proud  of,  and  pusMiled  their  heads  to  del 
the  speeial  merits  of  this  little  woman  in  silk^ — for,  to  speak  trulli, 
Fitzgibbon  was  lar  irom  being  the  beauty  of  the  school ;  there  wei* 
two  or  three  blooming  Httle  faces  amongst  her  companions  lovelier  than 
hers.  Had  she  been  a  poor  child,  Miss  Wilcox  herself  would  not  hare 
liked  her  phT»ir)gnoniy  tit  all :  rather,  indeed,  woiUd  it  have  ropelled 
than  attracted  her ;  and,  moreover — though  Miss  Wilcox  hardly  oonieai^ 
the  eii-cumstance  to  herself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strove  hard  not  to 
conscious  of  it — tliere  were  moments  when  she  became  sensible  of  a 
iitrange  weariness  in  continuing  her  system  of  partiality*  It  haixlly  caini? 
natural  to  her  to  show  this  special  distinction  in  this  particular  inatanoe« 
An  undefined  wonder  would  smite  her  sometimes  that  she  did  not  take 
more  real  t&tiafaction  in  flattering  and  caressing  thia  embryo  hetreaa-^that 
she  did  not  like  better  to  havH  her  always  at  her  side,  under  her  tpecial 
charge.  On  principle  Miss  Wilcox  continued  the  plan  she  had  bcgiiD* 
On  prin^/j/tf,  Ibr  she  argued  with  lierKelf :  This  is  the  most  ariatooratie  aod 
richest  of  my  pupils;  she  brings  me  the  most  credit  and  the  moat 
therefore,  I  ought  in  justice  to  show  her  a  special  indulgence ;  which 
did — but  witli  a  gradually  itioreasing  poeuharity  of  feeJing. 

Certainly;  the  undue  favuurs  diowered  on  little  Misa  Fitagibl 
brought  their  object  no  real  benetit.  Unfitted  for  the  character  of  phtyfHli 
by  her  position  of  favourite,  her  fellow-pupils  rejected  her  company 
decidedly  as  they  diired.  Active  rejection  was  not  long  neoeaiary ;  it 
soon  seen  that  passive  avoidance  would  suffice ;  tlie  pet  waa  not 
No :  even  Miss  W^ilcox  ntver  thought  her  social.  When  she  sent  for 
to  show  her  line  clothea  in  the  clra wing-room  when  there  waa  cotn: 
and  eapecially  when  she  had  her  into  her  parlour  of  an  evening  to  be 
own  oompouion,  Mis^  Wilcox  UNt^d  to  feel  curiously  j^erplexed.  Sbe 
try  to  talk  affably  to  the  young  heireiis,  to  draw  her  out,  to  ansuae  her. 
To  hersell'  the  governess  could  render  no  reason  why  her  effbrta  scxtt 
flagged ;  but  this  was  invariably  the  oiae.  Howorer,  Miss  Wilco>x  wii 
a  woman  of  courage ;  and  be  tlie  p}*oiegee  what  she  might,  tbc  pAtroofifli 
did  not  fail  to  continue  on  principle  her  system  of  preference. 

A  favourite  has  no  friends ;  and  the  observation  of  a  genllenwnt  wha 
about  this  time  called  at  the  Lodge  and  chanced  to  see  Miia  Fit^btai* 
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WW,  "  That  child  looks  consummately  imliappy : "  he  was  watching  Mi*.H 
Fitzgibbon,  as  dhe  walked,  by  herself)  fme  and  solitary,  while  her  school* 
fellows  were  merrily  playing* 

♦*  Who  i«  the  miserable  little  wight  ?  "  he  a«kcd. 

He  was  to  id  her  name  and  dignity. 

**  Wretched  httle  soidT'  he  repeated  j  and  he  watched  her  pace  down 
the  walk  and  Imck  again;  marching  upright,  her  hands  in  her  ermine 
muff,  her  line  pt^liBise  ehowing  a  gay  sheen  to  the  winter's  sun,  her  large 
Leghorn  hat  shading  Bueh  a  face  as  fortunately  had  not  its  parallel  on  the 
premises, 

*'  Wretched  Httle  soul !  '*  reiterated  thia  gentleman.  He  opened  the 
drawing-room  window^  watched  the  bearer  of  the  muff  till  he  caught  her 
eye,  and  tlieo  sfummoned  her  with  hift  linger*  She  came ;  he  etooped  hia 
head  down  to  her ;  ahe  lifted  her  &ce  up  to  him, 

"Don't  you  play,  little  girl ?  '' 

"No,  air," 

"  No  !  why  not  ?     Do  you  think  yourself  better  than  other  children  f  ** 

No  answer. 

**  la  it  because  people  tell  you  you  are  rich,  you  won't  play  ?  " 

The  young  lady  waa  gone.  He  stretched  hia  hand  to  arrest  her,  btit  ehe 
wheeled  beyond  liis  reach,  and  ran  quickly  out  of  aight. 

**  An  only  child p"  pleaded  Mina  Wilcox  ;  **  poaaibly  spoiled  by  her 
papa,  yoTj  know  j  we  muat  excuse  a  little  pettiiihncsa.'* 

**  Humph  I  I  am  afraid  tliere  ia  not  a  Httle  to  excuse/* 


CHAPTER  II. 
Mr.  Ellin — the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter — was  a  man 
who  went  where  he  liked,  and  being  a  goaaiping,  leiiurely  person,  he  Hked 
to  go  almost  anywhere.  He  could  not  be  rich,  he  Hved  m  quietly  ;  and 
yet  he  must  have  had  some  money,  for,  without  apparent  profeesion,  he 
continued  to  keep  a  house  and  a  sen'ant.  He  always  Bpoke  of  himself  as 
having  once  been  a  worker ;  but  if  so,  that  could  not  have  been  very  long 
since,  for  he  etiil  looked  &r  from  old.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  under  a 
Httle  social  conversational  excitement,  lie  would  look  quite  young;  but 
he  waa  changeable  in  mood,  and  complexion,  nnd  expression,  and  had 
cba.nielion  eyes,  sometimciji  blue  and  merry,  somelinies  grey  and  dark,  and 
anon  green  and  gleaming.  On  the  whole  he  might  be  called  a  fair  man,  of 
average  height,  rather  thin  and  radit-r  wiry.  He  had  not  resided  more 
than  two  years  in  the  present  neigh  l:»onrIif»ud ;  his  antecedents  were 
unknown  there;  but  as  the  Rector,  a  man  of  good  fkmily  and  standing, 
and  of  undoubted  scrapulousness  in  the  choice  of  acquaintance,  had 
intrcrduccd  him,  he  found  everywhere  a  prompt  reception,  of  which 
nothing  in  his  conduct  had  yet  seemed  to  prove  him  unworthy >  Some 
people,  indeed,  dubbed  him  ♦*  a  character,"  and  fancied  him  **  eccentric ;  " 
but  ethers  could  not  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  epithets*  He  always 
iHRIAd  to  them  rery  harmless  nnd  qtiiet.  not  ulwavt^  p<^rhapi  m  perfs«rtly 
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didkm ;  but  still  tbey  bdiered  he  zneani  no  bsniu 

Mr,  Ellin  oaen  called  on  tiie  Mmws  WDcoz  ;  he  MmetuDeB  took  te» 
with  them ;  he  appeared  to  like  t<a  and  muffins,  and  nut  to  dulilce  the 
kind  oTconTenBtion  which  osnallj  »ocompames  that  refre^xmeiit ;  he  waa 
mad  to  be  a  good  abot^  a  good  angler. — He  prored  bimeeif  mn  eseeOaH 
goaaip — he  Hkod  goanp  welL  On  thu  whole  he  liked  women*6  isocietj,  and 
did  Dol  seem  to  be  particiilaj'  in  i^uiring  difficult  aoooinpiiflhniieiilB  or 
rare  endowmenU  in  hia  f^miale  acquiiiniance.  The  Mi»ea  Wiloooc,  for 
instance,  were  not  much  le»  ahaUow  than  the  china  eanoer  which  held 
their  teacapa;  yet  Mr.  Ellin  got  on  perfectly  well  with  them,  axid  had 
apparently  great  pleasure  in  hearing  them  discuss  all  the  detula  of  their 
achooL  He  knew  the  names  of  all  their  yonng  ladies  too,  ajid  would  sbake 
huids  with  them  if  he  met  them  walking  out ;  he  knew  their  examinAtiQii 
daja  and  gala  days,  and  more  tbanonoe  accompanied  ^Ir.  Cecil,  the  curm!^ 
when  he  went  to  examine  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

Thid  ceremony  took  pkce  weekly,  on  Wednesday  afternoons^  after 
which  Mr.  Cecil  sometimes  stayed  to  tea,  and  usually  found  two  or  thf«t 
lady  pariiihioiiers  incited  to  meet  him.  Mr.  EUin  was  also  pret^  sore 
to  be  there.  Rumour  gave  one  ot*  the  Misses  Wilcox  in  anticipated 
wedlock  to  the  curate,  and  fiimislied  his  friend  with  a  second  in  the  eame 
tender  relation ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  conjectured  they  made  a  social^  pleasant 
party  under  such  interesting  circumstances.  Their  evenings  rarely  passed 
without  Miss  Fitzgibbon  being  introduced — -all  worked  muslin  and 
streaming  saah  and  eluborattid  ringlets ;  others  of  the  pupils  would  also 
be  called  in^  perhaps  to  sing,  to  show  off  a  little  at  the  piano,  or 
to  repeat  ptjctry.  Misa  Wilcox  conscientiously  ciiltirated  display  in 
young  ladies,  thinking  she  thus  ftiliilled  a  duty  to  .herself  and 
at  opce  spre-ading  her  own  fame  and  giving  the  children  self-; 
manners. 

It  was  curious  to  note  how,  on  these  occasions,  good,  genuine  natuial 
qualities  still  vindicated  their  auperiority  to  counterfeit,  artificial  advantage 
While  **  dear  Miss  Fit^^gibbon,*'  dressed  up  and  flattered  as  she  waa»  could 
only  sidle  round  the  circle  with  the  crestHillen  air  which  seemed  naturtl 
to  her,  just  giving  her  hand  to  the  guests,  then  almost  snatching  it  a  war, 
and  sneaking  in  unmannerly  haste  to  the  place  allotted  to  her  at  Mis 
Wilcox's  side,  which  place  she  filled  like  a  piece  of  ftirniture,  neith( 
smilhig  nor  speaking  the  evening  through — while  such  was  hfr  depoi 
ment,  certain  of  her  coinpauiona,  as  Majy  Franks^  Jesay  Newton,  6i 
handsome^  opeu-coimtenajiced  little  damsels — fearless  because  hajrmle 
would  enter  with  a  smile  of  salutation  and  a  Wuah  of  pleastire,  make  th< 
pretty  reverence  at  the  drawing-room  door,  stretch  a  friendly  little  hand 
such  visitors  na  they  knew,  and  sit  down  to  the  piano  to  play  their 
practised  duet  with  an  innocent,  obliging  readiness  which  won  all  hearts 

There  was  a  girl  called  Diana — the  girl  alluded  to  before  as  having  onoa 
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been  Miaa  SterliDg's*  pupil — a  tlaring,  brave  girl,  jniich  loved  and  a  little 
feared  by  her  comradeH.  She  had  good  iaculties,  both  physical  and  iiient*d 
— was  clever,  honestj  and  dauntless.  In  the  schoolroom  she  set  her  young 
brow  like  a  rock  agiiinst  Miss  Fitzgibbon's  pretenaiona;  she  found  also 
heart  and  spirit  to  withstand  them  in  the  drawing-room^  One  evening, 
when  the  curate  had  been  summoned  away  by  some  piece  of  duty  directly 
after  tea,  and  there  was  no  stranger  present  but  Mr»  EUin,  Diana  htid  been 
called  in  to  phiy  a  long,  diiHcult  piece  of  music  which  she  could  execute 
like  a  master.  She  M'iW  stiil  in  the  midst  of  her  perfonnaufe,  "vvLeu— ^Ir. 
Ellin  having  for  l}m  lirst  time,  p^hapa,  rectJgnixed  the  exiatence  of  the 
heireHH  by  jiaking  if  she  waa  cold — Msa  Wilcox  took  tlie  opportunity 
of  launching  inl43  a  strain  of  conunendation  on  Miss  Fitzgibbon^s  inanimate 
behaviour,  tenniog  it  lady-Eke,  modest,  and  exemplary.  Whether  Miaa 
Wilcox's  ctinsti^ined  tone  betrayed  how  far  slie  waa  6'om  really  feeling 
the  approbation  she  expressed,  how  entirely  she  epokc  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  not  because  she  lelt  it  possible  to  be  in  any  degree  charmed  by  the 
|>ersonage  she  praised~or  whether  Diana,  who  was  by  nature  hasty,  had 
a  sudden  fit  of  irritabihty^^ts  not  quite  certain,  but  slie  turned  on  her 
music-stool  t — 

"  Ma'ara,"  said  she  to  Miss  Wilcox,  '*  that  girl  does  not  deserve  so 
much  praise.  Her  beliaviour  is  not  at  all  exemplary.  In  tho  schoolroom 
slie  is  insolently  distant.  For  my  part  I  denounce  her  airs ;  there  is  not 
one  of  us  but  is  as  good  or  better  than  she,  though  we  may  not  be  as 
rich." 

And  Diana  shut  up  the  piano,  took  Iier  music-book  under  her  arm, 
curtsied,  and  vanished. 

Strange  to  relate,  Miss  Wilcox  said  not  a  word  at  the  time  ;  nor 
was  Diana  subsequently  reprimanded  for  this  outbreak.  Miss  Fitzgibbon 
hud  now  been  tlirec  months  in  thfi  school,  and  probably  the  governess  had 
ha^l  leisure  to  wear  out  her  early  raptures  of  partiality. 

Indeed,  as  time  advanced,  this  evil  oDen  seemed  likely  to  right  itself; 
again  and  again  it  seemed  that  Misa  Fitzgibbon  was  about  to  Ml  to  her 
proper  level,  but  then,  somewhat  provokingly  to  the  lovers  of  reason  and 
justice,  some  httle  incident  would  t>ccur  to  invest  her  insignificance  with 
artificial  juterest.  Onoe  it  was  the  arrival  of  a  great  basket  of  hothouse 
fniit — melons,  grapes,  and  pines — as  a  pi-esent  to  Miss  Wilcox  in  Miss 
Fitzgibbon^s  name.  Whether  it  was  that  a  share  of  these  luscious  produc- 
tions was  imparted  too  fireely  to  the  nominal  donor,  or  whether  she  had 
had  a  surfeit  of  cake  on  Miss  Mabel  Wilcox's  birthday,  it  so  befel,  that 
in  some  disturbed  state  of  the  digestive  organs  Miss  Fitzgibbon  took  to 
sleep-walking.  She  one  night  terrified  the  school  into  a  panic  by  passing 
tlirough  the  bedrooms,  alL  white  in  her  night-di-ess,  moaning  and  holding 
out  her  hands  tm  she  went. 

Dr.  Percy  was  then  sent  for  j  his  medicines,  probably,  did  not  suit  the 
COM ;  for  within  a  fortnight  ailer  the  sonmambtdistic  feat,  Miss  Wilcox 
going  upstairs  in  the  dark,  trtd  on  Kometlxing  which  she  thought  was  the 
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okU  1^  ^41  (Silling  for  n  light,   found  her   fkrlk^  ila#gila 
rarled  round  on  the  landing,  blue,  coJ4  '^  ^%  wkkemt  an^r 
her  haif'opui  eres^  or  anj  oolour  in  her  Ups,  or  movHBCBi  in  Im 
bh«  WM  not  ■oon  ronsed  Irom  this  fil  i  her  maam  »eined  half  le 
And  Mifli  Wilcox  had  now  ml  tmd«niabie  exeoM  for  keeping 
dnj  on  the  dr»wing-roQin  wofk,  mod  making  more  of  her  than  ever* 

There  oomca  a  day  of  reckoning  both  tor  petted  hdremeB  and  pttrlai 
govemeeiec. 

One  clear  winter  morning,  n&  Mr.  Ellin  was  eeaiad  at  bretUclMa,  ei^ejiog 
hii  bachelor's  easy  chair  and  damp,  ti-eah  London  newspaper,  a  iiat«  ww 
brought  to  him  marked  '*  pnrate/'  and  ^^  in  haata.'^  The  laai  hijiSBilkHi 
naa  Tain,  for  William  Ellin  did  nothing  in  haate — ^he  had  no  haale  in  kim  | 
ha  wondered  anybody  should  be  eo  IboUah  aa  to  hurry ;  life  waa  Ami 
anongh  wtthotit  it.  He  looked  at  the  little  note^-three>oomered«  tc«Dted, 
and  feminine.  He  knew  the  handwriting;  it  came  from  the  very  lad^ 
Humour  had  lo  oden  aasigned  him  as  his  own.  The  bachelor  took  cml  a 
morocoo  oase^  lelected  from  a  Yarif>ty  of  liitU  infltrumenta  a  pair  of  tiny 
•ciBBorBf  cut  round  the  seal,  and  read : — ^'  Miiw  Wilcox^ j;  complimiliii 
to  Mr.  Ellin,  and  ahc  fihould  be  truly  glad  to  see  him  for  a  few 
if  at  leisure,  Mia*  W.  requires  a  little  advice.  She  will  resarva 
tions  till  she  km  Mr.  E.'' 

Mr*  Ellin  very  quietly  finished  his  breakfast;  then,  as  it  waa  a  T«fy 
Gne  December  day — hoar  and  crisp,  but  serene,  and  not  bitter — ^he  care- 
fully prepared  himself  for  the  cold,  took  his  cane,  and  set  out.  He  likad 
the  walk  ;  the  air  waa  still ;  the  sun  not  wholly  ineffectual ;  the  path  6rm, 
and  but  lightly  powdereil  with  snow.  He  made  hia  journey  as  loi^  as  he 
eoold  by  going  round  through  many  fields,  and  through  windings  niiire- 
quented  lanes.  When  there  wa«  a  tree  in  the  way  conyeniently 
^  support,  he  would  sometimes  stop,  lean  his  back  against  the 
fold  his  arnift,  and  muse.  If  Rumour  could  have  seen  him^  she  would 
affiraed  that  he  was  thinking  about  Mm  IrVilcox;  perhaps  when 
arriTtt  at  the  Lodge  hia  demeanour  will  inform  us  whether  such  an  idea 
be  warranted. 

At  last  he  stands  at  the  door  and  rings  the  bell ;  he  is  admittedi  and 
shown  into  the  parlour — a  smaller  and  a  more  private  room  than 
drawing- room.     Mi  as  "Wiieox  occupies  it;  she  is  seated  at  her  wriiii 
table;    she   rises — not  without  air  onci   grace  —  to  receive  her 
This  air  and  pfrace  she  leanit  in  France  ;  for  alie  waa  in  a  Parisian  sohool 
ixr  six  months,  and  learnt  there  a  littk  French,  and  a  stock  of  geatuiai 
and  eourteaies*     No :   it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  Mr,  Ellin  may 
admire  Mihh  Wilcox.     She  is  nt>t  without  prettiness,  any  more  than  art, 
her  sisters ;  and  she  and  they  are  one  and  all  smart  and  showy.     Bi 
stone-blue  is  a  colour  they  like  in  dress ;  a  crimson  bow  rarely  falls  I© 
pinned  on  somewhere  to  give  contrast;  positive  colours  generally^ — gn*- 
gTMBSi  red  violets,  deep  yellows^are  in  liivour  with  them ;  all  hannonis^ 
art  at  a  discount.     Many  people  would  think  Miss  Wilcox^  standing  there 
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in  bet  blue  merino  drasa  and  iiome<?mimte  ribbon,  a  very  agreeable 
woman.  She  has  r<^ilar  iiaiturea ;  the  nose  is  a  little  sharp,  the  lips  n 
little  thin^  good  complexioii,  light  red  bain  She  is  very  buainess-like^ 
very  practical ;  ^he  neri^r  in  her  hfc  knew  a  refinement  of  feeling  or  of 
thought  J  she  is  enrirely  limited,  re«fx*ctable,  and  self-aatiafied.  She  has  a 
cool,  pronuDeDt  eye ;  aliarp  and  shallow  pupil,  unskrinkLng  and  inexpansive; 
pale  irid;  li^ht  eyelashes,  light  brow.  Miss  Wilcox  is  a  veiy  proper  und 
decorous  person ;  but  she  could  not  be  delicate  or  modeati  beeause  she  is 
natur«-lly  destitute  of  eensativeness.  Her  voioe^  wliea  ahe  fipeaks,  hna  no 
vibration ;  her  tnce  no  expre?i8ion ;  her  mmmfir  no  emotion.  Bluah  or 
tremor  the  never  knew. 

*^  What  can  I  do  for  you^  Mis^ii  Wilcox  ?  **  aaya  Mr.  Ellin,  approaching 
the  writing-table,  and  taking  a  chair  beside  it. 

"  Perhjips  you  can  adviae  me,'*  was  the  answer ;  "  or  perhaps  you  can 
give  me  some  information.  ,  I  feel  so  thoroughly  puzzled,  and  really  fear 
all  18  not  right." 

** Where?  and  how?*' 

**  I  will  have  redress  if  it  be  possible,*'  pursued  the  lady ;  **  but  how  to 
set  about  obtaining  it !     Draw  to  the  fire»  Mr.  Ellin ;  it  i«  a  eold  day.** 

They  both  drew  to  the  iire.     She  rontinued  r^— 

**  You  know  the  Christmaft  holidays  are  near?  '^ 

lie  noflded. 

"  Well,  about  a  fortnight  since,  I  wrote,  as  ia  cuMomary,  to  the  iriendi 
of  my  pupil*,  nMifying  the  day  when  we  break  up^  and  requesting  that,  if 
it  was  desired  that  any  girl  should  stay  the  vacation,  intimation  Bhould  ba 
aent  acc<>rdingly.  Batisfhctory  and  prompt  answers  came  to  all  the  notea 
ruccept  on*^^ — that  addrensiid  tn  Conway  Fitzgibbon,  Esquire-,  May  Park, 
Midland  County— Matilda  Fitzgibbon's  liiiher,  you  know." 

*♦  What  ?  won't  he  let  her  go  home  ?  '* 

**  Let  her  go  home,  my  dear  lir  1  you  shaU  hear.  Two  weeks  elapsed, 
during  which  I  daily  expected  an  answer ;  none  came.  1  felt  annoyed  at 
the  delay,  as  I  had  particularly  requested  a  speedy  reply.  Thia  very 
morning  I  had  madi*  up  my  mind  to  write  again,  when — what  do  you  think 
the  post  brought  nie  ?  *' 

"  I  Bhould  like  to  know." 

"  My  own  letter — actually  my  own — returned  from  the  poat-offiee,  with 
an  intimation — such  an  intimation  ! — but  read  for  yourself." 

8he  handed  to  Mr.  Ellin  an  envelope;  he  took  from  it  the  returned 
note  and  a  paper — -tVie  paper  liore  a  hast ily-scmw led  line  or  two.  It  said, 
in  brief  tormg,  that  there  was  no  such  place  in  Midland  County  as  May 
Park,  and  that  no  such  perw>n  hod  ever  been  heard  of  there  as  Conway 
Fitsgibbon,  Esquire. 

On  reading  this,  Mr.  Ellin  «!igh(ly  opned  his  eyes. 

**  I  hardly  thotight  it  wn«  sf*  bad  as  thin,"  said  he, 

**  What  ?  you  did  think  it  was  bad  then  ?     Yoti  sitfip€>cted  that  some* 
liing  was  wrong  ?  " 
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"  Really  I  I  scarc4?ly  knew  what  I  thought  or  suspected.    How  ve 
no  Budb  place  as  May  Park  I     The  grand  mansion,  the  grounds,  the 
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the  deer,  Taniabed  clean  away.     -iVnd  then  Fitxgibbon 
saw  Fit2gibbon — he  came  in  his  carriage  ?  ** 

"  In  his  carriage ! "  echoed  Miss  Wilcox ;  **  a  most  stylish  eqtiipage,  and 
himself  a  niotst  distingtmhed  person.  Do  yoti  think,  afler  all,  the^ie  is  some 
mistake  7 '' 

**  Certainly,  a  mistake ;  but  when  it  is  rectified  I  don't  think  Fitz^gibbon 
or  May  Park  will  be  forthcoming.  Shall  I  run  down  to  Midland  County 
and  look  aller  these  two  preciona  objects  ?  " 

*^  Oh  1  would  you  be  so  good,  Mr.  Ellin  7  I  knew  yon  would  be  so 
kind ;  persoiml  inquiry,  you  know^ — there's  nofliiug  like  it." 

"Nothing  at  all.  Meantime^  wlmt  cihall  you  do  with  the  child — the 
pseudo- heiress,  if  pseudo  she  be?  BhaU  you  correct  her — let  her  know 
her  place  ?  '' 

"  I  think,'*  responded  Mias  Wilcox,  reflectively — **  I  think  not  exactly 
yet ;  my  plan  is  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry ;  we  iviU  inquire  first.  If  afler 
all  fhe  should  turn  out  to  be  connected  as  was  at.  first  supposed^  one  had 
better  not  do  anything  which  one  might  aflerwardtj  regret.  No ;  1  shall 
make  no  di^erence  yrith  her  till  I  hear  from  you  again/* 

'*  Very  good.     As  you  please,"  said  Mr.  EUin,  with  that  coolness  wl 
made  him  so  convetiieut  a  coimsellor  in  Misis  Wilcox's  opinion.     In 
dry  kconism  she  found  the  response  suited  to  her  outer  worldliness- 
thought   he  said   enough  if  he  did  not  oppose  her.     The  comment 
stinted  so  avariciously  she  did  not  want. 

Mr.  Ellin  **  ran  down,"  as  he  said,  to  Midland  County.  It  was  an 
that  seemed  to  suit  hini;  for  he  had  curious  predilections  as  well 
peculiar  methods  ol'  his  own.  Any  secret  quest  was  to  his  taste ; 
there  was  something  of  the  amateur  detective  in  him*  He  could  conduct 
an  inquiry  and  draw  no  attention.  His  quiet  fitcc  never  looked  inqiuaitiTei 
nor  did  his  aleeples^  eye  tie  tray  vigilance. 

He  was  away  about  a  week.  The  day  after  liis  return,  he  appeared  in 
ilisd  Wilcox*s  presence  as  oool  as  if  he  had  seen  her  but  yesterday. 
Confifonting  her  with  tliat  latliomless  Jace  he  liked  to  show  her,  he  fiwt 
told  her  he  had  done  nothing. 

Let  Mr,  EUiii  be  as  enigmatical  an  he  would,  he  never  puzzled  Miss 
Wilcox,  She  never  saw  enigma  in  the  mau.  Some  people  feared, 
because  they  did  not  understand,  him ;  to  her  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
to  spell  his  nature  or  analyze  his  character.     If  she  had  an  im- 

don  about  hi  in,  it  was,  that  he  was  an  idle  but  obliging  man,  not 
aggreaeiYe,  of  few  wordt*,  but  often  convenient*  Whether  he  were  clever 
and  deep,  or  deficient  and  shallow,  dose  or  open,  odd  or  ordinarv,  she  saw 
no  practical  end  to  be  answered  by  inquiry,  and  thei'efore  did  not  inquire- 

*i  Wliy  had  he  done  nothing  ?  "  ishe  now  asked. 

"  CInetly  becau!^  there  was  nothing  to  do.'* 

*'  Then  he  could  give  her  no  information  ?  '* 
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"  Not  much  ;  onJj  tliis,  indeed — ^Conwuy  Fitzgibbon  was  a  man  of  straw; 
May  Park  a  house  of  cards.  Tliere  was  no  A^estij^e  of  such  man  or 
maTiBion  in  Midland  County,  or  in  any  other  shire  in  England.  Tradition 
herseli*had  nothing  to  siiy  about  either  tlie  name  or  the  place.  The  Oracle 
of  old  deedu  and  regidtera,  when  consulted^  had  not  reaponded. 

**  Wlio  can  he  be,  then,  that  came  here,  and  who  L*i  this  child  ?  '^ 

"That's  just  what  I  cant  tell  you: — an  incapacity  which  makcH  me 
Bay  I  have  done  nothing.'' 

"  And  how  ain  I  to  get  paid?  " 

*'  Can't  tell  yoii  that  eitlier." 

*'  A  quarter's  board  and  education  owing,  and  masters*  tenns  besides^'" 
pursued  Misa  Wilcox.     *^  How  infamous  !     I  can*t  afibrd  tlie  lotw/' 

**  And  if  we  were  only  in  the  good  old  timea,"  said  Mr.  Ellin,  "  where 
we  ought  to  be,  you  might  just  send  Miss  Matilda  out  to  the  plantations 
in  Virginia,  sell  her  for  what  she  is  worth,  and  i>ay  yourself/' 

"  Matilda,  indeed,  and  Fitzgibbon  I  A  little  impostor  I  I  wonder 
what  her  real  name  its  ?  " 

"  Betty  Hodge  ?     Poll  Smith  ?     Hannah  Jones  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  ElUn. 

"  Now,''  cried  Miss  Wilcox,  **  give  me  credit  for  sagacity  I  It's  very 
odd,  but  try  as  I  would — and  I  made  every  effort- — I  never  could  really 
Uke  that  chOd.  She  has  had  every  indulgence  in  thiB  house ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  made  great  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  principle  in  showing  her  much 
attention ;  for  I  could  not  make  any  one  believe  the  degix^  of  antipathy 
I  have  all  along  felt  towards  her." 

"  Yes.     I  can  believe  it.     I  saw  it/' 

'**Did  you?  Well — it  proves  that  my  discernment  is  rarely  at  fault. 
Her  game  is  up  now,  however ;  and  time  it  was.  1  have  said  nothing  to 
her  yet ;  but  now —  " 

**  Have  her  in  whUst  I  am  here,"  said  Mr.  EDin.  "  Has  she  known  of 
this  business?  Is  she  in  the  secret?  Is  sJie  herself  an  accomphce^  or  a 
mere  tool  ?     Have  her  in." 

Miss  Wilcox  rang  the  bell,  demanded  Matilda  Fitzgibbon,  and  the  falae 
heiress  soon  appeared.  8he  came  in  her  ringlets,  her  sash,  and  her 
fbrbelowed  dres^  adornments — alas  1  no  longer  acceptable. 

*'  Stand  there  I "  said  Miss  Wilcox,  sternly,  checking  her  as  slie 
approached  the  hearth.  "  Stand  there  on  the  farther  side  of  the  table. 
I  have  a  few  questions  to  put  to  you,  and  your  busineaa  will  be  to  answer 
them.     jVnd  mind — let  ua  have  the  truth.      We  will  not  endure  Ues.** 

Ever  aiuce  Miss  Fitzgibbon  had  been  found  in  the  fit,  her  face  had 
retained  a  peculiar  paleness  and  her  eyes  a  dark  orbit.  When  thus 
iddressed,  »he  began  to  sliake  and  blanch  like  conscious  guilt  personified. 

**  Who  arc  you  ?  *'  demanded  Miss  Wilcox.  "  What  do  yon  know 
about  yourself?  " 

A  sort  of  half-interjection  escaped  the  girl's  lips;  it  was  a  sound 
expressing  partly  fear,  and  partly  the  shock  the  ner\'cs  feel  when  an  evil, 
Yerj  long  expected,  at  List  and  suddejdy  ;irrivcs. 
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nfCbtA-'UMl  ih«  bad  no  eje  to  we^  i 
in  Ittnd*     Mr.  fiQai  appsred  to  < 
«lood  on  the  hearth  rery  quia. 

Al  latt  lb«  culprit  qioke.  A  lew  Toioe  enapad  Ikt  1^  ^'Ob^mjlMiii!^ 
•Ili  criad,  liiUog  her  handa  to  her  fiirefa«ad.  Sbe  atj^ggwed,  but  9>^ 
tba  dodr  and  did  not  hU,  8oraa  acenaera  might  hmrt  been  «tattkd  Igr 
BQch  a  erf — eran  vilenctad ;  not  ao  Mim  Wilenx.  Sha  was  Aeidiar  end 
ACir  violaii ;  but  the  ^faa  coaraey  beoanae  ioBendble.  Having  jugl  diaiii^^ 
breath,  ihe  went  cm,  harah  at  ever.  ^| 

Mr.  EUinf  learing  the  hearth,  deliberaielj  pac«<i  up  the  room  a«  if  &e 
were  tired  of  standing  etill,  and  would  walk  a  little  for  a  chaage.  lu 
returning  and  paKing  near  the  door  and  the  oiimiBal,  a  &iiil 
•cemad  to  aeek  bin  ear,  whiaperiBg  hi^  name — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ellin  I  *' 

The  child  dropped  ai  ihe  spoke.  A  curious  voice — ^not  like  Mr.  ] 
though  k  oame  ftom  hit  lipa — aaked  Miss  Wilcox  to  oease  apaakxa^  i 
W17  no  more.  He  gathered  from  the  floor  what  had  Mhen  on  it.  Shi 
•earned  overcome^  but  not  tmoonsoious.  Resting  beside  Mr.  Ellin,  in  a  few 
Tninutoa  iht  again  drew  breath.     She  mifted  her  *ym  to  him. 

**  Come,  my  liitle  one  \  have  no  fear/'  «aid  he.  ^H 

KtpOiing  her  hmd  agaitiRt  him,  ^he  gradujillj  became  reaa&ured.  If  d»H 
not  ooit  him  mnot}ier  word  to  bring  her  round ;  even  that  strong  iraiebliii^ 
waa  ealmH  hf  the  mere  cJlects  of  Iiin  proteetioii.  lie  told  Miss  WUccje, 
Willi  remarkable  tmDquillity,  but  stiU  with  a  certain  decision,  that  }hi 
Uitle  girl  muiit  be  put  to  bed.  Ho  can'ie<l  her  upstaiifi,  and  saw  her  kid 
there  himself.     Reluming  to  Mia*  WOcox,  he  said  : 

**  Say  no  more  to  her.    Beware,  or  you  will  do  more  tniaohief  than  yd 
think  or  winh.     Thiit  kind  of  nature  is  very  different  from  yours.     It 
not  poHHible  that  you  slrould  like  it;   but  let  it  alotie.     We  will  talk  | 
im  the  Hubject  to-morrow.     Let  me  question  her." 
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l^[osT  peoplt?  take  an  interf'nt  in  tmy  atithfritic  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  important  surgical  opeiations  are  ptiribrraed,  whenever  opportunity' 
U  offered  of  gratifying  their  very  natural  curiosity.  Such  opportunities 
are  however  somewhat  rare.  The  eoluiniiii  of  tlie  newspaper  press  not 
unfre<|uently  supply  briei',  and  aonietimea  curiously  incorrect,  piirticuJars  of 
the  injuries  resulting  from  ''  an  appalling  acoidtint  ^'  of  tlie  night  previous^ 
to  some  unfortunate  workman  who  has  fallen  from  a  scaffold^  or  been 
fnutilaled  by  a  railway  train,  Scitn>8  of  hearn^'iy  are  eagerly  gathered  up 
by  the  penny-a-liner,  wlio^  like  the  lireman's  dog  uf  notorious  ubiquity,  is 
alwuya  lirat  on  tlie  Bpot  after  the  occurrence  of  a  catastrophe ;  and  a 
remarkable  combination  of  technical  phniHOs  culled  from  the  brief  remarks 
of  the  8urgeo2i  in  attcndancei  and  from  the  slender  stock  which  ha^ 
accumulated  in  tlie  reporter  a  brain  tt*oni  previous  experiences,  make«  iti 
appearance  in  to-morrow's  daily  journals,  and  is  certain  to  be  reproduced 
in  aU  the  weeklies  of  Satui'day  next.  Then  it  is  the  great  public  learns 
>fith  profound  horror  that  Bome  poor  victim^s  ahoulder-joint  haa  been 
dislocated  in  tliree  place*,  that  the  carotid  ai'tcry  waa  pronounced  (surgeons 
are  invariably  said  to  ''pronounce")  to  be  fractured,  or  that  there  was 
grejit  contusion  and  ecchymoaia  (always  a  trying  word  for  the  compoHitor) 
about  the  spine,  and  that  amputation  would  probably  be  neeeagary. 

But  aometimes  it  happens  tlmt  an  over-piying  pubUc,  with  a  ciuioaity 
nut  much  in  this  instance  to  be  commended,  peeps  within  the  pages  of  the 
tnedioal  prei***,  hoping  to  unnivel  some  of  the  mysteries  of  profesfiional  cratL 
Ten  to  one  that  it  gets  nothing  but  error  for  ita  pains*  The  technicalities 
which  medical  men  raUHt  necessarily  employ  when  writing  for  each  other, 
are  instructive  only  to  tlie  initiated,  and  are  pregnant  with  blunderia  for  the 
simple  reader,  And  few  people  make  more  mistakes  than  oar  medical 
amateur  who^  on  the  strength  of  a  weekly  pcruaal  of  The  Lanctt  at  his  club, 
•ets  up  as  an  authority  in  the  aocial  circle  on  questions  of  physiology  and 
physio. 

Ocoasionallv,  moinjover,  *afler  dinuer,  when  the  ladies  ha^'e  left  the 
teble,  and  the  men  alone  remain  to  empty  decanters  and  derange  a  dessert, 
one  has  the  gratification  of  meeting  some  very  young  gentleman,  who^  the 
week  beibre  kst,  presented  his  proud  iiither  with  the  diploma  of  **  Uu' 
college,"  elegantly  fnimed  and  glazed,  in  return  for  aji  education  wliicji  haii 
cost  live  years  and  a  thousand  pounds,  and  who  aiitoniahes  his  elderly 
Ui^Hsiates  with  a  highly -tin  ted  sketch  of  some  operative  achievement,  in 
which  perchance  he  assisted  at  the  hoftpitaL  As  he  sur\'eya  the  auditory, 
silent  ami  absorbed  by  his  heart-Btin-ing  description,  and  complacently 
witnesses  the  admiration  wliich  such  evidence  of  his  own  familiarity  with 
harrowing  scenes,  and  of  his  appfirent  ab«euce  of  enxotion,  elicita,  it  is  to  be 
fcarnd  that  its  intlucnoe,  associated  with  that  of  the  port,  a  beverage  appre- 
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elated  by  our  yciiing  frieuJ,  if  oao  may  judge  by  iLe  qtiantity  he  imoiE 
tendii  tii  render  the  infonuation  obtained,  as  one  may  say  almost  at  i 
hand,  not  eo  absolutely  truist worthy  qe  a  man  of  Ihct  is  acctiatomed  to  de 

After  a  due  survey  then  of  the  varied  sovurcos  from  which  moat  i 
obtain  infonnation  respecting  the  topics  in  question^  and  afler  wamt  oWr* 
vation  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  knowledge  so  acquired,  we  hai 
formed  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  they  possess  very  erroneous,  and  ve 
inadequate  notions  about  the  nature  of  a  surgical  operation.  No  doubt  i 
admire  the  sanfj-^frotd  and  akill,  posscaaion  of  whicli  is  necessary  to  mak^ 
a  good  surgical  operator — qiialiuei*,  by  the  way,  which  a;*e  perhaps  tnonfr 
frequently  developed  by  training,  tJian  found  already  existing  as  a 
natuial  inheritance.  But  it  is  germane  to  our  purpose  to  rememW 
that  everybody  has  a  direct  practical  concern  in  the  existence  of  in 
available  supply  of  the  necessjirj'  talent  to  meet  a  certain  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  body  politic^  fnr  oo  one  knows  how  eoon  his  own  peisoiial 
necejeitiea  may  not  be  such  as  to  give  him  the  strongest  possible 
interest  in  its  exercise:  a  demand  that  is  absolutely  inevitable ;- 
be  assured  that,  without  any  wish  to  alarm  you,  gentle  reader, 
Neison  will,  if  requested  to  make  the  calculation,  inform  us  at  oaoe 
what  the  numerical  chances  aie  that  your  own  well -proportioned 
nether  limb  will,  or  will  not,  faU  before  the  siu^eon's  knife,  or  that  thst 
undoubtedly  hard  and  well -developed  cranium  may  not  yet  be  acientiBcaBj 
explored  by  **  trepan'*  or  *'  trephine."  He  will  estii^iate  with  unerring 
certainty  the  probability  (to  nine  places  of  decimals,  if  you  demand  it)  that 
your  o^vn  fair  person  may  become  the  subject  of  some  impleasing  ex- 
crescence ;  and  also  what  the  clianccs  are  that  you  must  seek  the  surgeon's 
aid  to  remove  it.  While  Mr.  Buckle  will  stoutly  maintain,  and  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  gainsay  hLm,  that,  given  the  present  conditions  of  existeno 
a  certain  ascertainable  number  of  tumours,  broken  legs,  and  natural-Is 
deformities  will  regularly  make  their  appearance  evei7  year  among 
human  iimiily.  And  he  will  probably  add,  tbat  it  is  perfectly  within  t 
province  of  posaibility  to  calculate,  if  wc  had  aO  the  required  data» 
exact  number  of  individuak  who  have  the  requisite  courage  to  submit 
operation ;  as  of  those  who  will  not  have  lieart  to  do  so,  and  who 
inevitably  die  without  benefit  of  aurgory ;  together  with  the  exact 
centage  to  tlie  population  of  those  who  will,  and  who  will  not,  put  ^d 
in  the  blessed  boon  of  chloroform. 

It  is  a  blessed  boon ;  and  in  old  en  times  tlie  possessor  of  such  a 
would  have  been  the  most  potent  w^izard  of  which  the  eajl:h  lias  yet 
tell.     What  miracles  might  not  have  been  performed  by  it !     What  do^mul 
might  not  have  been  made  divine  and  tnie  by  its  influence  !     Happy  ^ 
it  that  those  great  powers^  the  magic  of  chemical  and  electrical  discoreryJ 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  a  time  when  they  can  be  used  mainly 
enlighten  and  bless,  and  not  to  darken  and  oppress  mankind  ! 

But  that  word  chloroform  is  happily  signilieant  tbat  it  is  to  no  scene  d 
suffering  that  we  would  mtioducc  our  refidexs.  Thejre  is  no  need  to  shridc* 
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or  to  question  the  tiiBte  which  exhibits  the  dt-taila  of  u  su  repeal  operation  to 
the  vulgar  eje.  It  is  not  designed,  even  in  thin  Btirring  timej  alter  the 
fashion  of  ancient  Home,  to  deaden  our  sensibilities,  or  to  accustom  our  youth 
to  witness  deeds  of  blood  and  Tiolence  ivithout  shrinMng.  No  trace  of 
wiffering  will  be  %'isible  in  the  picture  which  shall  pii&s  before  us.  So  great 
is  the  triumph  which  mcnierti  surgical  art  displays^  so  great  the  boon 
which  it  has  conferred  upon  humanitj^  1  It  is  this  which  we  propose  to 
illustrate,  by  describing  tlie  single  and  simple  process  involved  in  cutting 
off  a  leg. 

Permit  us  first,  however,  to  cast  a  paaamg  glance^  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
the  established  and  orthodox  fashion  of  pertbrming  that  operation  some 
centuries  ago.  Bear  with  us  hut  a  moment,  and  in  imagination  hope  that 
then,  -vvlien  painless  sturgery  was  miknown,  no  patient  lacked  supj»ort  in  his 
hour  of  trial  (long  hours  then,  in  truth  I)  from  that  great  and  never-failing 
fiource  which  tlows,  immeflsured  and  unlathomablej  lor  all  humanity^  alike 
in  e^'ery  age. 

Until  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years,  amputation  of  a  limb  waa 
very  rarely  performed,  except  when,  from  injury  or  disease,  its  extremity 
had  begun  to  mortify ;  and  then,  few  surgeons  ventured  to  make  incisions 
in  the  sound  portion,  but  hmited  themselves  to  an  operation  throngh  the 
tissues  ^vhich  had  already  lost  their  vitality.     Tins  timidity  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  unacquainttKl  with  any  eflfectual  means  of  stopping  the 
bleeding  from  the  larger  arteries  divided  bv  the  knife.     Certain  and  easy 
AS  is  tlie  control  of  such  bleeding  now,  by  the  simple  process  of  tying  a 
piece  of  tliread  or  silk  round  the  extremity  of  the  bleeding  vessel  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  see),  it  was  unknown,  at  all  events  as  appUeahle  to  amputa- 
tion, to  any  surgical  'writer  from  Hippoerates,  400  B.C.,  or  from  Celsna, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  Cliristian  century,  to  the  fifteenth.     Consequently, 
be  numerous  instances  of  injury  and  disease,  in  which  life  is  now  saved 
a  timely  resort  to  amputation,  were  then  always  fatal.     Hence  ^  also, 
!  the  various  e^tpedients  which  the  more  adventurous  operators  of  the 
time  resorted  to,  in  order  to  stop  iatal  bleeding,  with  the  effij^ct  only  of 
increasing  the  patient's  torture,  and  with  the  attainment  of  no  good  result. 
Thus  the  incisions  were  performed  with  a  red-hot  knife,  that  the  divided 
veBsels,  seared  and  charred  by  the  horrible  contact,  might  contract,  or  become 
plugged,   and  so  be  prevented  from  bleeding  (Alhnc^sis,  11th  century). 
Effective  for  the  instant,  the  force  of  the  circulation  quickly  overpowered 
the  slender  ohstruction,  and  fital  haemorrhage,  sooner  or  later,  took  place. 
Yet  this  plan  continued  more  or  less  in  vogue  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
ligature  in  tlie  IGlh  century,  and  was  pnif^tif»ed  even  later  in  Germany  by 
the  celebrated  Hildanns  (1C41);   although  he  subsequently  adopted  the 
new  naethod,     According  to  another  iashion,  the  siu-geon,  after  making  a 
tedious  division  of  the  flesh  down  to  the  bone,  witli  studied  endeavour  not 
to  divide  the  arteries  until  the  last,  moment,  relied  on  applications  of  red- 
hot  irons,  or  of  some  styptic  fluid,  usually  a  powerful  acid  or  astringent, 
to  arrest  the  bleeding.     If  these  were  not  succefisfiil,  a  vessel  of  boiling 
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jtloli  wm  at  haniAj  roMi^  prepared,  into  wlikli  t)M»  btefedhig  : 
|rf«ti|[ed.  B^weoi  Scjlk  md  Chjurrbdk,  Ike  {Mticnl  nrclf  « 
lifti?  eitlier  li#  died  fit>in  IcMi  of  bbod  in  a  few  bom^  *^  ^^^b  ;  cir  if  I 
dfcidiy  tctnediei  mcoeeded,  he  surrircd  a  dar  or  two«  to  die  of  tttm^  i 
on.  After  m  ou-lier  method^  tluU  of  Gnido  di  C«tiiico  (18€3)^  | 
of  pAttter  was  made  to  mdn^le  tli€  menbcr  aa  lig^lfy 
attacked  all  tbe  part^  below,  which  then,  after  tke  laffl 
moBlliai  dropped  off,  a  horribl^r  Joathaoine  and  ofi«iv«  hmml  Ami^m 
surgeon,  Botalli  (1560)^  inyented  a  machine  to  sever  the  limb  m  an  buHtak 
hf  a  am^  Btrok«;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  at  this  period  Id  aAel  1^ 
name  purpoBs  hj  the  hatchet,  or  br  a  powerful  mallet  aiid  ehkeL 

It  in  to  Ambroae  Fare,  th<!  great  French  surgeon,  who  Hottridied  In  i 
16lh  centuiy,  that  we  owe  the  application  of  the  ligature  (used  J<»ng  ^ 
in  ordinary  wounds)  to  the  bleeding  arteries  In  amputation.     He  i 
the  use  of  the  red-hot  eautery,  and  of  all  the  frightful  adjuncta 
descnbed ;  and  accomplished  his  purpose  by  cartring  the  thread  rotind  J 
itMw.1  hj  means  of  a  needle  p«aaad  through  the  soil  potta  adjactcit — a^ 
method  of  adjustment  which,  ahhough  still  in  nae,  is  now  anplary^  ooIt 
in  exeeptional  instanees.     Richard  Wiseman,  sometimefi  stjied  llie  fiohir 
of  English  surgerj,  who  practised  about  the  middle  of  the  17tJi  ee&tilf]r» 
is  believed  to  hare  been  the  fitst  to  employ  the  ligature  in  our 
Qotmtiyf  mid  to  relinqun^  the  iq>pIication  of  heated  iroa^.     Al  this 
also,   the  cirtulation  of   the   blood   was    diicoTered    by   the 
Uanreyt  and  the  distinction  between  arteries  and  vdns  being  tl 
clearly  underslood,   the  ralue  of  the  ligature  was  rendered   ntom 
ever  obrious. 

But  enough  of  this  :  let  us  soothe  our  ruffled  nerves  by  seeing  how  i 
thing  11  done  to-day.  We  will  take  a  fjuiet  post  of  observation  in  the  i 
of  the  opemting  theatre  at  one  ol*  our  metropolitan  hospitaK  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord  1860.  Xotice  is  posted  that  amputation  of  the  tkigh  will  b# 
performed  at  2  o'clock  r.ii.,  and  we  occupy  our  seat  ten  minutes  t>eft)re  1 
hour. 

The  area  itself  is  emall|  of  a  horse-shoe  fbrui,  and  surrounded  hyi 
aeata  rising  on  a  steep  incline  one  above  another,  to  the  number  of  eight  ( 
nine  tiers.  From  lUU  to  150  students  oecupj  these,  and  pack 
closely,  especially  on  the  lower  rows,  whence  the  best  view  ia  obtained. 
For  an  assemblage  of  youths  l»etwpen  eighteen  and  twenty^five  ycHm,  trh« 
have  noil  ling  to  do  but  to  wait,  th<*y  are  tolerably  well-behared  antl  iiiiift,! 
Three  or  four  pmctical  jokers,  however,  it  is  evident,  are  distributed  i 
them,  and  so  the  time  passes  all  the  quicker  for  the  rest.  The  oJockhtt^ 
not  long  struck  two,  when  the  folding-doors  open,  and  in  walk  two  or  thfid 
of  the  leading  Burgecms  of  the  hospital,  ibOowed  by  a  staff  of  di^asers^  tod 
a  few  prulldsional  lookers-on ;  the  ktter  being  coniined  to  seata 
fiir  them  on  the  lowest  and  innermost  tit^r,  A  sniall  table,  oovered ' 
instruments,  occupies  a  place  on  one  side  of  the  area;  water,  tpoo^^^ 
towels,  and  lint,  are  placed  on  the  opposite.     The  surgeon  who  is  aboot  I9-. 
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opeitio,  rapidly  gkncea  over  the  tuble,  and  wtt^  that  IiIb  inBtrumetils  are  all 
there,  mid  in  readiiieas.  He  requeate  a  (x>lleagiie  to  take  (-*hMrge  of  the 
totuniquet,  Euid  with  a  word  deputes  one  asaifitant  to  *'take  the  flaps," 
another  to  hold  the  Hiiib,  a  third  to  haiid  the  mstnimentg,  »ud  the  laat  to 
take  charge  of  the  gpongeu,  ThiK  duiii%  iiud  while  thti  f^aticnt  is  iulioling 
chloroform  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who 
maked  that  his  Kperial  duty,  the  operator  givea  to  the  now  hushed  and 
liflteoing  auditoiy,  a  brief  history  of  the  circumetancefi  which  led  to  an 
incurable  disentie  of  the  left  knee-joint,  and  the  reusionB  why  he  deckles  on 
the  operation  about  to  be  peiformed.  He  hm  scarcely  closed,  when  the 
nncoUBcioua  patient  i^  brought  in  by  a  couple  of  aturdy  porters,  and  laid 
upon  the  operating  table,  a  siiuall,  but  atrong  and  steady  e-rection,  four  feet 
long  by  two  feet  wide,  whicli  Btands  in  the  centre  of  tlie  area.  The  left 
being  the  doomed  leg,  the  right  m  fastened  by  a  bandage  to  one  of  tlie 
fcupport^  of  the  table,  so  aa  to  bo  out  of  harm's  way  ;  while  the  dresaer, 
who  has  special  charge  of  the  ca^%  m  seated  on  a  low  stool  at  the  loot  of 
the  table,  and  supports  the  letL  The  mirgeon  who  assists,  encirclea  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  with  the  tourniquet,  placing  its  ]md  over  the 
femoral  arterj',  tho  chief  vessel  which  titipplie^  the  limb  with  blood,  and 
pireparea  to  screw  up  the  instniment,  thus  to  make  sure  that  no  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  yitai  fluid  con  be  lost.  The  operator,  standing  on 
the  leil  side  of  the  corresponding  leg,  and  holding  in  hia  right  hand  a 
uarrow^  straight  knife,  of  which  the  blade  is  at  least  ten  inches  long,  and 
looks  marvelloualy  briglit  and  eharp,  directs  his  eye  to  him  who  gives  the 
ddoroform^  and  awaits  tlie  signal  that  the  patient  has  become  perfectly 
insensible.  All  h  fiilence  profound :  every  aasistant  stands  iu  his  plflMf 
which  is  careftilly  arranged  &o  an  not  to  iniereept  the  view  of  those  around. 
The  words  ''  quite  ready  '^  are  no  sooner  whispered,  than  the  operator, 
grasping  firmly  with  hia  left  hand  the  fte*tFi  which  forms  the  front  part  of 
the  patient  H  tliigh,  thrusts  qtuetly  and  delib«»ralely  tlie  sharp  blade 
horizontally  through  tho  limb,  from  its  outer  to  its  inner  side,  so  that  the 
thigh  id  tnmsfixed  a  little  al>uve  iti*  central  axis,  and  in  front  of  the  bone. 
He  next  cuts  directly  downwards,  in  tljc  plane  of  tlie  limb,  for  about  four 
inches,  and  then  obliquely  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  flap,  wliicli  is  Bea4«d 
and  turned  upwartk  out  of  the  way  by  the  appointed  assiaUint.  A 
SLDiilar  tnuL&Exion  is  again  made,  commencing  at  the  satno  spot,  but 
tlie  knife  i*  this  time  can-ictl  behind  the  bone ;  a  similar  inei&ion  follows, 
and  another  flap  is  formed  and  held  away  as  before.  Lastly,  with  a  rapid 
drcular  sweep  roimd  the  bone  he  dividesall  letl  uncut;  and  hrmdlng  the 
knife  to  an  assistant,  who  takes  it,  and  gives  a  saw  m  return,  the  operator 
tUvides  the  l>one  with  a  few  workmanlike  strokes,  and  the  limb  is  severefl 
from  the  borly.  A  rustling  soimd  of  generid  movement  and  deeper 
breathing  is  heard  among  tlie  lookers-on,  who  have  followed  with  straining 
and  critical  eyes  ever)-  act  which  has  contributed  to  the  accoinphshment  of 
The  task  ;  and  some  one  of  the  younger  students  is  heard  to  whisper  lo  his 
neighbour,  **  Five  and  tliirtj  seconds ;  not  bad,  by  Jove  I " 
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The  opentor  now  seats  himself  an  the  stool  just  Tscated  bj  the  \ 
who  has  csnied  awar  the  leg^  and  eeeka  in  the  cut  eojAceB  b^bre  Kim  1 
end  of  the  mam  arteiy  on  which  to  place  a  ligature.  There  is  no  flow  of  blood, 
only  a  li^le  oozing^  for  the  tourniquet  holds  life's  current  Ixard  and  &cL 
Only  fire  minntes*  uncontroUed  flow  of  the  current  fix)m  thiu  great  aitoj 
now  so  perfectly  compressed^  and  our  patient's  career  in  this  world  would  he 
cEoeed  for  erer.  How  is  it  permaneutly  held  in  check?  and  what  bare  wi 
to  substitute  now  for  the  hissingf  sparkling,  and  sputtering  iron^  and 
boiling  pitch?  The  operator  takes  hold  of  the  cut  end  of  the  artery 
Bleoder,  delicately  made  pair  of  forceps^  and  draws  it  out  a  little,  while 
assistant  passes  round  the  end  so  drawn  out  a  ligature  of  exoeedingly  £bif 
whipcord,  dne  but  strong,  and  carefully  ties  it  there  with  double  knot,  and 
so  efectually  closes  the  vessel.  A  similar  process  is  applied  to  perfaiipB  sue 
or  seren  other  but  smaller  resseLs  the  tourniquet  is  renK^Ted,  and  no 
bleeding  ensues.  Altogether  the  patient  has  lost  little  more  than  half-«- 
pint  of  blood  !  The  flaps  are  placed  in  apposition,  the  bone  is  well  coi 
by  them,  a  few  stitches  are  put  through  their  edges,  some  cool  wet  1 
applied  all  around  the  stump,  and  the  patient,  slumbering  peaoefbllyi 
carried  off  to  n  comfortable  bed  ready  prepared  in  some  adjacent 
Hiilf  an  hour  hence  that  patient  will  regain  consciousness^  and  probably 
first  obsenration  he  makes  will  be,  "  I  am  quite  ready  for  the  operaticiiu 
when  is  it  going  to  b^in  7 "  And  it  takes  no  little  repetition  of  like 
assurance  that  all  h  over  to  make  him  realize  the  happy  truth. 

So  it  is  that  he  who  loses  the  limb  knows  less  about  the  process  tlian 
any  one  concerned  ;  infinitely  leas^  my  gentle  reader,  than  jou  who  hsfe 
shared  with  us  the  quiet  comer,  and  have  seen  all  without  losing  coofidouF 
ness,  or  fainting*  It  was  an  early  day  in  the  medical  session^  and  SMSf 
new  men  were  there ;  one  at  least  was  observed  to  become  very — reiy  ftk, 
and  then  slowly  disappear:  no  one  knows  how  or  where,  for  neither  wcin 
the  area  nor  those  elsewhere  had  leisure  or  care  to  inquire. 

What  might  have  happened  to  somebody  else  had  he  been  witoas 
before  these  blessed  days  of  chloroform,  can,  in  the  nature  of  thingSt 
be  only  a  matter  for  speculation.  It  may  even  be  surmised  by  bum 
theorist,  and  without  hazarding  a  very  improbable  guess,  that  a  sunibr 
catastrophe  might,  perhaps,  under  such  aggravating  circumatances,  andst 
a  greener  age,  Imve  rendered  utterly  futile,  on  his  port,  any  attempt  to 
describe  what  modem  ftJdll  and  science  now  accomplish  in  cutting  oiF  tBe 
leg  of  A  patient  Under  Chloroform. 


Mt  ^m  ui  oSlhij  of  Siong  ^Ms  an^  .Straight  IHtois. 


On  a  windy,  unple/isttiit  day  in  1746,  a  great  mathematician  and  philo- 
Boplier  was  exhibiting  to  a  select  oompnuy  in  the  gardens  of  the  Charter- 
hoii^e  hiR  skill  in  shnoting  round  u  corner  with  a  bent  gnn-burreh  If  he 
Imd  requested  the  editor  of  the  Corn  hill  Mmiazim^  of  the  day  to  pubhsh 
his  experiments*  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  refnsed.  Now» 
when  every  morning  paper  inforra?*  u«  at  brealdast,  in  ita  beat  type,  of  how 
far  off  we  may  be  killed,  and  the  evening  papers  analyze  the  same  with 
the  comnieuceraent  of  a  hot  debate  on  the  French  Treaty,  to  give  ns  a 
pleasing  subject  for  our  dreams,  we  think  that  perhaps  our  iinprofeaaional 
readers  may  like  to  know  tM  how  and  ihe  whtf  of  these  far-reaching 
organs  of  peace  on  earth  and  good -will  among  faithful  allies. 

Suppoaing,  then^  reader— for  it  ia  to  such  that  this  article  is  addressed 
—that  you  arc  wholly  ignorant  of  the  science  of  gunnery,  and  of  its 
principal  establisher,  Benjamin  Robins,  and  have,  therefore,  been  laugh- 
ing  at  him,  the  poor  silly  philosopher, — if  you  will  read  the  following 
extract  irtm  h'm  work  on  Gunner\%  you  will  see  that  if  he  did  a  foolinh 
tMngi  he  certainly  sometimes  wrote  a  wise  one  : — ''  I  shall,  therefore,  close 
thia  paper  with  predicting  that  ivhatevcr  State  shall  thoroughly  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  advantages  of  riMed-barrel  pieces,  and,  having  facili- 
tated and  completed  their  constraction,  shall  introduce  into  their  armiej* 
their  general  use,  with  a  dexterity  in  the  management  of  them,  they  will 
by  this  means  acquire  a  superiority  whicb  will  almost  equal  anything  that 
has  been  done  at  any  time  by  the  particular  excellence  of  any  one  kind  of 
arms;  and  will,  perhaps,  fall  but  little  short  of  the  wonderfiU  elfectg  which 
hiatcrics  relate  to  have  been  formerly  produced  by  the  iirat  inventors  of 
fire-arms." 

Now  to  our  distinguished  countiyman,  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  smooth  bores — and 
smooth  bore  is  now  almost  as  groat  a  term  of  rfproach  with  us  rifle 
volunteers  as  dog  is  with  a  Turk — were  constantly,  in  fact,  universally,  in 
the  habit  of  sliooting  round  corners,  and  the  expeximent  mentioned  waft 
only  a  means  of  bringing  the  fact  more  strikingly  before  the  obtuse 
faculties  of  the  Royal  Society,  whom  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  intense 
admirers  of  brown-bess — also  now  a  term  of  reproach  in  constant  use. 
Mr,  Robins  did  more  ;  he  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  elongated  ride 
bullets;  showed  us  how  to  determine — and  partially,  as  far  as  his  Umited 
means  permitted,  himself  detennined — the  enormous  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
iphere  to  the  motion  of  projectiles;  in  fact,  smoothed  the  way  for  all  our 
present  discoveries ;  and,  trerwion  thougli  it  be  to  say  so,  lei\  the  science  of 
gunnery  much  as  we  have  it  now.  Though  principally  from  increased  me- 
chanical powers  of  construction,  better  material  and  improved  machinery, 
we  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  Art  or  practice  of  destruction, 
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Lei  lis  ecdeaTour,  tirst,  to  uuderMUud  something  of  the  mofTemefitI 
gun-fihoU  in  their  eimple^t  form.  A  gun-barrd,  coneijitiiig  of  a  bar  i 
BTMUd  thicker  at  one  end  (where  it  has  to  ivitlistuid  the  first  «2xodc  of  ( 
gunpowder)  than  at  the  other,  is  bored  out  throughout  its  length  mu 
imtooth  hollow  cylinder ;  this  cylinder  ia  closed  at  one  end  by  the 
wliich  hsA  a  eniall  opening  in  it,  throogh  which  the  char^  is  i 
A  charge  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  dosed  end,  and  on  the  top  of  this  iht 
ball,  aay^  a  spherical  one,  such  as  our  ancestors  in  their  simplicity  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  powder  being  ignited,  rapidly,  though  not  inmo- 
taneottsly,  becomes  converted  into  gas,  and  the  permanent  gases  genenUed 
willf  at  the  temperature  estimated  to  be  produced  by  the  ooinbnstioa 
(3,000°  Fahr.),  occupy  a  rolume  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
alone  of  over  2,000  times  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  powder.  This  pointy  ai 
well  as  the  elasticity  of  the  gases,  both  of  the  permanent  ones  and  of  iIm 
Tapour  of  water  or  steam  from  the  moisture  in  the  powder,  has  netw 
been  aocurately  determined,*  and  rarious  estimates  have  been  fimned;  bat 
if  we  take  Dr.  Button's — a  rather  low  one,  riz, — that  the  first  force  of  find 
gunpowder  was  equal  to  2,000  Atmospheres  ($0,000  lbs.  on  the  aqtiart 
inch),  and  that*  as  Mr»  Robins  computed,  the  velocity  of  expansBon  ww 
about  7^000  feet  per  second,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  enornioQi 
^rce  which  is  exerted  io  the  direction  of  the  buUet  to  moYe  it,  of  the 
breech  of  the  gun  to  make  it  kick,  and  o£  the  aides  of  the  barrel  to  boist  it 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hobius'  advice^  we  certainly  never,  till  very  hu^^ 
made  the  most  of  the  power  of  committing  homicide  supplied 
powerful  agent ;  but  we  used  it  in  the  most  wasted  and  vicious 
AH  improyemcnts — and  many  were  suggested  at  difierent  timea  to  i 
delects,  which  he  principaliy  pointed  oat,  like  the  inventioiia  of  printing 
and  of  gunpowder  itself — lay  fallow  for  long  before  they  were  taken  i^ 
They  were  premature.  If  our  &theis  had  killed  men  clumaily,  wliy 
should  vfe  not  do  the  ^ame  ?  No  one  cared  much,  except  the  prnfrniinnifci. 
whether  it  required  100  or  1,000  bullets,  on  an  average,  to  kill  a  |n^«  at 
100  yards*  distance.  Now  we  take  more  interest  in  such  amuacmenfif; 
every  one's  attention  is  turned  to  the  best  means  of  thinning  his  ieUow« 
creatures;  and  we  are  not  at  all  content  with  the  glorious  uncertainty  wbidi 
formerly  pirevailed  when  every  bullet  found  its  own  billet ;  we  like  to  kill 
our  particular  man,  not  his  next  neighbour,  or  one  thirty  yards  oC 

In  order  to  see  why  we  are  so  much  more  certain  with  our  WMtwoffl^ 
or  Knfield,  or  Armstrong,  of  hitting  the  man  we  aim  at,  let  tv  fim 
examine  how  a  bullet  flies ;  and  then  by  trnderstanding  how  (badly)  our 
ikthers  applied  the  force  we  have  described  to  make  it  fly^  we  shall  he 
able  to  appreciate  how  well  we  do  it  ourselves* 

In  cocsequenoe  of  the  sudden  generation  of  this  enormous  <pjanlity  of 
gms,  then,  in  the  confined  space  of  the  barrel,  the  bullet  is  projected  iaio 


•  It  is  not  St  sU  certain  wheUMr  Man4oti*s  law  of  iIm  ela^tUsty  being  as  tf^ « 
k  tnie,  when  the  gases  are  so  high^  cxwdensed. 
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the  air,  and  if  it  were  not  actt:d  on  by  any  other  force,  would  proce«?d  fur 
ever  in  the  line  in  which  it  starLed  j  gravity,  however,  at  once  asflerts  its 
sway,  and  keeps  pulling  it  down  towards  the  earth.  These  two  forces 
together  would  make  it  describe  a  curve,  known  as  the  jyarahoJa,  Thero 
j»,  however,  another  retarding  inHuence,  the  air ;  and  though  Galileo,  and 
Newton  in  particular,  pointed  out  the  grrat  eflect  it  would  have,  several 
pliiloeophers,  in  Jact  the  majority,  still  believed  that  a  parabola  was  the 
curve  described  by  the  path  of  a  shot.  It  remained  for  Mr,  liohina  to 
estahhsh  tliia  point  and  lo  prove  the  great  resistance  Llieair  offered  i  to  this 
we  shall  luive  lo  recur  again  presently.  Let  us  first  see  koio  a  sliot  is  pro* 
jected.  If  the  bullet  fitted  the  bore  of  the  gun  perfectly,  the  whole  ibrce 
ill  that  direction  would  be  e^\erttd  on  it ;  but  in  order  that  the  g\m 
might  lie  more  easily  loaded— and  this  was  more  especjalJj  the  case  with 
cannon^ — the  bullet  was  niiide  Bomewhat  smaller  than  the  bore  or  interior 
cyhnder;  a  space  was  therefore  Icsft  between  the  two,  termed  ivindage, 
and  tlirough  this  windage  a  great  deal  of  gas  rushed  out,  and  was 
wa«ted  ;  but  the  ba<.l  effect  did  not  stop  there :  rusliing  over  the  top  of 
the  bullet,  as  it  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  it  pretiscd  it  dowTi 
lijird — hard  enough  in  gims  of  soil  metal,  as  lirasSj  Jii^er  a  lew  rounds 
to  make  a  very  percejitible  dint — and  forcing  it  along  at  the  same  time 
jiiade  it  rebound  first  against  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  the  bore, 
itnd  hence  the  dii-ectioa  in  which  it  leil  the  bore  was  not  the  axis  or 
central  fine  of  the  cylinder,  but  varied  according  to  the  side  it  struck 
Iduit  This  waa  one  cause  of  inaccuracy,  and  could,  of  course,  be  obviatod 
to  a  great  extent,  though  at  the  cost  of  diflicuJty  in  loading,  by  making 
tlie  bullet  fit  tight ;  but  another  and  more  important  cause  of  dellection 
was  the  varioiLH  rotatory  or  spinning  motions  the  bullet  received  from 
triction  against  the  sides  of  the  bore,  and  also  from  its  ofi^n  not  being  a 
homogeneoua  sphere ;  that  is,  the  density  of  tiie  metal  not  being  the  aanie 
throughout,  the  centre  of  gravity  did  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
fljihejre  as  it  sliould  have  done. 

Let  Its  try  to  understand   the  e0ect  of  this  rotation.     A   bullet  in 
moving  rapidly  thiough  the  air,  separates  it ;  and  if  its  velocity  is  at  all 
greater  than  the  velocity  w^ith  which  the  air  can  refill  the  wpaoe  fi'om 
wliich  it  has  been  cleared  behind  it,  it  must  create 
a  more  or  \esA  complete  vacuum.     Kow  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches,  air  will  rush  into 
a  vacuum  at  the  rate  of  1,341  feet  per  second;  and 
if  the  bullet  is  moving  at  a  greater  velocity  than 
this,  there  will  be  a  toUd  vacuum  In? hind  It.     But 
it  can  be  easily  understood  that  even  when  mov- 
ing w^ith  a  leas  velocity,  there  will  he  a  greater 
density  of  air  before  than  behind.     If  the  bullet  be 
rotating  on  a  vertic4d  axis — that  is,  spinning  like 
a  top,  poiAt  downwards,  as  in  tlic  diagram  No.  1,  from  left  to  right,  in 
the   direction    indicated   by  the  crooked  arrow,   at   the  same  time  that 
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it  is  moving  forward  (sideways  it  would  be  in  tlie  t-op)  as  in^ 
the  straight   arrow, — ^it  is  evident  thiit   the    kft  half   rotates 
general  niotioa  of  translation  of  the  bullet,  and  the  right  half  backm 
against  this   motion,  and  therefore  that  on    the   left   side    it  is   tncnrij 
quicker  relatively  to  the  air  through  which  it  is  passing  than  on  die  i 
side.     And  its  rough  fiuriace  preventing  the  air  escaping  round  it  on  i 
side,  while  it,  as  it  were,  assists  it  on  the  other  side,  the  air  becomes  de 
where  shown  by  the  dark  lines,  and  tends  to  deflect  the  bullet  in  tlie  oil 
direction,  that  is,  iu  the  direction  in  ivhich  the  anterior  or  front  sur&ce] 
moving.* 

If  the  bullet  rotate  on  a  horiaiontal  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  directk 
of  its  motion  of  translation  (that  is,  like  a  top  thrown  spinning  tvith  its  [ 
sideways,  when  it  would  atrikc  the  object  thrown  at  with  its  side),  shown  id 
the  diagram  No.  2 ;  if  the  anterior  portica 
moving,  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  from 
downwards,  it  ia  evident,  for  the  same  re 
that  the  air  will   become  denser,   as  shon 
and  aiisist  the  action  of  gravity   in  bringiug 
the    ball    to    the    ground— that    is,   decniaa? 
the  range.     A  spherical  bullet  resting  on  iht^^ 
bottom  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  would  aiwi^^l 
have    a    greater   tendency  to   rotate   in   tW^^ 
inauner  than  in  a  contrary  direction ;  for  the 
friction  against  tlie  l^ire  would  be  augmented  by  the  weight  of  the  ball  in 
strikiDg  against  the  bottom,  and  diminisdied  by  it  when  striking  agaiait 
the  top. 

Shot  were  constructed  in  1851  to  try  the  effect  of  roLTtion  in  tlo 
above-mentioned  and  in  the  opposite  directions.     They  were  made  \ 
trie,  that  is,  lop-sided,  by  taking  out  a  portion  of  the  metal  on  one  «ide,  i 
replacing  it  either  with  a' heavier  or  lighter  body.     The  manner  in  wi 
they  would  rotate  was,  therefore,  kno>\Ti ;  for,  not  to  use  too  scie 
language,  the  light  side  moved  iirst,  and  according  to  the  relative* poftitioa 
of  the  heavy  and  hght  side  when  placed  against  the  cbarge  so  the  rotadd 
took  place.      Thus,  when  tlie  light  side  was  resting  againjst  the  bore* 
the  gun,  the  rotation  was  exactly  contrary  to  the  direction  sliown  in  di*-" 
gram  No.  2  ;  and  a  range  of  5,50 fj  yards  was  obtained  trom  a  lO-indi 
guuj  being  916  yards  farther  than  wit]i  a  concentric  shot  from  the  same 
gun.     The  deflections   to  the  right   and  lell  were  proportionately  lai^ 
according  as  the  light  side  was  placed  to  the  left  or  right. 

We  need  not  specify  further;   this  will  l>e  sufficient  to  sliow  the  reason 
why  the  smooth  bore  with  a  spherical  bullet  never  made  a  straight  loi 

♦  This  tendency  is  found  In  practire  to  overcome  the  t^ndctiry  that  there  is  for  tli 
ball  to  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  t^Teater  friction  ari$b|;  finm  ! 
greater  deniity  of  the  air  prcBsing  agaiast  the  anterior  swrfacc  than  agaiuffC  ikt  ] 
tmwvt* 
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shot,  for  it  waa  not  only  that  the  bullet  did  not  go  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  >vits  miiied,  hut  it  did  not  even  follow  the  direction  in  -which 
it  started.  This  "was  well  eliovm  hj  Mr,  Robins  in  the  experiment 
we  commenced  with.  He  bent  the  end  of  a  gtm  barrel  to  the  Icil,  and 
aimed  by  the  stniight  part.  Aa  wo^ld  lie  nuliirally  expected,  the  shot 
passed  through  the  firat  tissiiti-pajier  (w^reen  1 J  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
track  of  a  bullet^  wliich  hfid  been  prevjoiisly  fired  from  a  straight  barrel  in 
the  same  line  with  which  the  crooked  barrel  had  been  aimed,  and  3  inches 
to  t]ie  lefh  on  fhenecond  screen ;  but  as  he  had  predicted,  and  as  the  compaajr 
csould  hardly  have  expected,  on  the  wall  which  was  behind,  the  bullet 
fltrack  14  inches  to  the  right  of  the  trackj  showing  that  though  it  had  gone 
at  first  as  directed  by  the  bent  portion  of  the  barrel,  yet  as  the  bullet  in 
being  turned  liad  rolled  otjaiast  the  riglit-hand  side  of  this  portion  of  the 
barrel,  it  had  a  rotatory  motion  impressed  upon  it,  by  which  the  anterior 
portion  moved  from  Icll  to  right,  and  the  bullet^  alter  moving  away  from, 
turned  back  and  crossed  the  track  of  the  other  huBet  again,  or  was  m- 
curvoted  to  the  right. 

We  nt>w  fttc  why  spbencal  bullets  from  a  smooth  bore,  though  they 
may  fly  almout  perfectly  accurately  a  short  distance,  cannot  be  depended 
on  in  the  least  for  a  lung  distmice,  as  tlie  bullet  which  might  strike  within 
1  inch  at  100  yards  would  not  strike  within  2  inchea  at  200  ymds, 
and  still  leas  within  3  incheB  at  300  yards  of  tlie  mark  at  which  it  was 
lired. 

The  cause  of  these  deflections  we  have  seen  is  almost  wholly  rotation 
or  spin.  The  object  of  the  rifie  is  to  place  this  rotation  under  our  control, 
and  if  the  bullet  mast  spin,  to  make  it  spin  always  in  the  sarnie  direction, 
and  in  the  way  which  will  suit  our  purpjose  best.  With  this  object  the 
interior  of  the  cylindrical  hore  which  we  have  been  considering  as  smooth, 
i«  scored  or  indented  with  spiral  grooves  or  furrows.  As  we  are  merely 
concerned  with  the  principles,  and  not  with  the  constructive  details,  we 
need  only  mention  that  the  number  of  these  grooves  variet  in  difTerenl; 
rifles  from  two  to  forty;  that  their  shape  and  size,  though  dependent  on 
certain  conditions,  is,  we  might  almost  say,  a  matter  of  fashion ;  and  that 
Mr,  WTiitworth,  in  his  almost  perfect  rifle-,  u^es  a  hexagonal  bore,  and 
Mr*  Lancaster  makes  a  smooth  oval-bored  rifle ;  but  thnt  in  all,  the  devia- 
tions from  the  circle  of  the  interior  cylinder  do  not  pass  straight  from  end 
to  end  of  the  barrel,  but  ^ptrailif^  and  constitute,  in  iact,  a  female  screw. 
The  bullet,  fitting  tight  and  entering  the  grooves,  ia  constrained  to  rotate 
while  being  forced  out  of  the  barrel  by  the  gunpowder,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  ecrew  is  necessarily  twisted  while  being  drawn  out  of  a  hole 
or  nut;  and  this  rotation  or  spin  being  impressed  upon  it  by  the  same 
force  which  projects  it  (mm  the  barrel,  continues  during  the  flight.  This 
spin  is  diflfercnt  in  direction  from  those  we  have  been  considej-ing  pre- 
viously; it  is  like  tlit*  spin  of  a  top  thrown  point  foremost,  the  axis  of 
rotation  coincident  with  the  line  of  flight.  While  it  remains  in  this 
position  (coinciding  with  the  line  of  flight)  none  of  the  deJlecting  efl^ects 
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of  the  air  we  hare  mentioned  can  came  mu>  opeiatioD,  aa  tine  i 

eqoal  on  aU  sides ;  and  nat  only  that,  but  if  there  are  an  j  : 

^e  aorioee  of  the  ball,  as  they  are  brought  rapidJjr  fitst  on  one  iida  lad 

then  on  the  other  of  the  point  or  pole  of  rotation^  thcj  can  havn  aa  i 

in  deflecting  it  to  one  wde  more  than  to  the  other.     Hence  the 

ur  straight  ihooCingf  of  our  modem  gun,  the  ritle. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  £obind  pointed  oat  the 
effect  of  the  ressBtanoe  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  panage  of  m  thoti  aad 
'*  becan^e/'  as  he  sajs,  '^  I  am  fully  satiBfied  that  the  renaiaaoe  of  tlie  air  li 
almost  the  only  sonroe  of  the  numerous  difficoltiea  whkli  hare  Ikitkem 
embarrassed  that  sciencet'^  yiz.  gunnery,  he  considered  il  abore  aU  ihuKgi 
necessary  to  determine  iti  amount ;  Ibr  whicli  purpose  be  inrealed  the 
Ballistic  Pendulum  and  ^liirling  ^lachlne.     Hia  experimenta  irare  nadt 
principally  with  small  bullets  j  but  a  more  lixt ended  series  of  i 
was  made  by  Dr.  Hutton  with  the  same  machine^i,  and  on  tlio  < 
and  in  Ameri(^  by  Major  Mordecai,  with  a  ballistic  pendulum  cf  im| 
construction.      It  appears  firom   these  that    when   a  ball  of  two  xndbsi 
diameter  is  moviug  with  a  great  yelocityf  it  meets  with  a  re&istaniQe  of 
which  the  following  examples  will  give  an  idea :  at  a  velocity  of  1,600 
feet  per  second  the  resistanoe  is  ^5  J  lbs.,  and  at  a  velocity  of  2Ji 
feet,  IDS  lbs.     If  we  wish  to  increase  the  range,  then,  we  must 
come  this  resistance  in  some  way*     As  the  resistance  la  nearly 
tionate  to  the  surfkce^  that  is,  twice  as  great  on  a  surJaoe  of  two 
inches  as  on  a  suriace  of  one  sqitare  inch,  we  must  do  so  by  increaang 
the  weight  of  the  shot.     For  it  is  evident  that  if  two  i^ot   of  diffiofDl 
wiughts  start  with  the  same  velocity,  and  meet  with  the  tame  resistance, 
the  heavier  one,  having  the  greater  momentum,  will  maintain  its  velodiy 
the  loQgest.     Throw  a  cork  and  a  stone  of  the  same  size  with  tlie  mme 
ibrce — the  cork  wiM  only  go  a  few  yards,  while  the  atone  will  go  perhafis  tea 
times  as  far.     In  the  smooth-bored  cannon  this  could  only  be  efiected 
partially  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  shot,  when  the  niHiioe  exposed  lo 
the  reaistanoe  of  the  akr  increased  only  as  the  square  of  the  diametav 
while  the  weight  increased  in  a  greater  ratio,  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter. 
Hence  the  longer  range  and  greater  penetration  of  heavy  guns.     Aa,  how- 
ever, with  a  rotating  body  the  tendency  ia  always  for  the  axis  of  rotation 
to  remain  parallel  to  it3  original  direction — tlius  a  top  while  spinning  nuf 
move  about  the  iloor,  but  remains  upright  on  its  point,  and  does  not  £iU 
tiU  the  spia  is  exhausted — we  have  with  rifles  a  means  by  wliich  we  can 
keep  a  bullet  always  in  the  same  direction.     In  order  to  comply  with  ths 
condition,  then,  of  exposing  a  small  sur&ce  to  the  reaislance  of  the  air 
while  the  bu!let*8  weight  is  increased,  we  reject  the  spherical  form,  and 
make  it  a  long  cylinder;  and  to  make  it  the  more  easUy  cut  through  the 
air,  we  terminate  it  with  a  conical  point. 

Thus  compare  Mr.  Whitworth's  3-pounder  with  the  ordinary  or  old 
3-pounder;  the  shot  weigh  the  same,  but  the  diameter  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  3-pDimder  shot  is  I'it  or  1 J  inches,  while  the  diameter  of  the 
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S- pounder  «Lot  is  2*1)1  iiidics,  or  ntfurly  three  indies ;  and  the  surfaces 
they  expose  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  are  2*25,  or  2  J  square  inches,  and 
8*47  nearly,  or  nearly  8J  equare  inch*is ;  that  it*,  Mr.  iniitworth'fi  bullet, 
with  the  Banie  weight  to  ovcreome  it,  meeta  with  a  resistance  of  a  Jittie 
more  than  a  qum-tx^^r  that  which  tlie  old  bullet  nitt  wilh,  and  has  the 
advantage  oi'  a  sliarp  point  to  botJi.  Hence  the  enormous  range  attained, 
— 9,688  yarda. 

The  very  same  causes  wliich  moke  the  fire  of  a  rifle  accurate,  tend 
aim  to  make  it  inaccurate,  paradoxicfd  ua  it  may  i*eeni;  but  this  in- 
Hoconicy  being  to  a  certain  cxtejit  regular  and  known  belbrehand,  is  not  of 
«o  much  consequence,  though  it  is  a  decided  disadvantage.  It  may — not  to 
be  too  mathematical — be  explained  thus : — The  axia  of  rotation  having,  as 
we  said,  a  tendency  alwa3^^  to  remain  parallfi  to  its  origiijal  direction,  when 
a  rifle  biillet  or  picket  (the  long  projectile  we  have  described)  is  fired  at  a 
high  angle  of  elevation — that  is,  slanting  upwai'ds  into  the  air,  in  order  that 
before  it  ikllt*  it  may  reach  u  dietant  object, — ^itia  evident  from  the  diagram, 
that  if  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  remains,  as  shown  by  the  lines 

No.  3* 


p  p  pf  which  represent  tlio  nhot  at  difierent  portions  of  the  range  parallel 
to  tiie  origiiiid  direction  in  the  gun,  the  bullet  or  picket  will  not  always 
remain  with  ita  point  only  presented  in  the  direction  in  which  it  ia 
moving,  but  one  side  of  the  buOet  will  be  partially  opposed  to  the 
reaistance  of  the  air.  llie  air  on  that  aide  (in  front)  wiU  be  denser  than 
behind,  and  the  disturbing  or  dtlleetmg  inJluences  before  dei^cribcd  will 
oome  into  operation,  the  two  opposite  ten  dene  i  en  described  in  the  text  and 
the  note  to  a  certain  extent  counteracting  one  another.  While  at  the 
name  time  tlm  rcsiistance  of  the  air  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  bullet  from 
the  aideways  position  in  which  it  is  moving  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
flight  (and  the  effect  of  this  is  the  greater  the  less  spin  the  bullet  has 
to  constrain  it  to  keep  its  original  direction),  the  residt  of  which  force, 
conspiring  with  the  force  described  in  the  note,  is  to  give  it  a  slight 
Migular  rotation  round  another  axia,  and  deflect  the  bullet  by  constantly 
changing  its  genend  diiectiou  (this  second  axis  of  rotation)  to  the  side  to 
which  the  rilling  turns.  This  was  exemplitiL^  in  the  late  practice  with 
Mr.  WTiitworth's  gun.  When  firing  at  the  very  long  range  of  9,000  yardt* 
the  8-pounder  threw  constantly  to  the  right  from  32  to  89  yards. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis  tends  to  throw  the  projectile 
always  to  the  right  of  the  object  aimed  at.     Space  will  not  permit  of 
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tmtofiawg  oo  lltb  fftbjeci;  hoi  the  pnn^ile  ii  At 

9  IC  PameoBntf  expoimeDl  with  tlie  Tfixntiiii 

plune  <Tf  ribradon  apparentlj  to  ccmatutlj  dcirbte  to  the  t^Jit. 

Tbe  tiiEie  afflict  of  the  Aat  ffom  Mr.  Wliitwirth's 
nnkncnm  to  m ;  we  are  unsble,  tlierdbre,  to  ealnikl«  tlie 
on  thb  sceoinit^  Irot  »  an  tllfisrrBtiozi  we  mMj  girc  thk 
kled  for  the  kmg  rmge  AlSsmed  with  the  lO-indt  gun  (5,6D|>  jsnli)^  from 
CSifytun  Boxer'a,  E.A*y  Jjneol^  on  Artilltry,  He  finds  it  to  be  tbj 
iicarij'  11  jardiw 

Windage^  one  of  the  ftolts  of  the  spheHca!  bnllei,  pefmittiiig  m  gnert 
eKKpe  of  the  gaa^  and  therefore  wasting  the  force  of  th«  powJcTy  ha 
been  orercome  in  tarjoua  waja  in  the  cjlindroHrociical  picket.  The 
Mmi^  prtndple  oonsiata  in  hollowing  out  the  base  of  the  ball  cooieallj, 
placing  in  thru  hollow  an  iron  cnp  or  piece  of  wood^  which  b«i^  drrrm 
forwnrd  by  the  explodon  of  the  diarge  farther  into  the  conical  holkm, 
enlarge  or  expands  the  baU,  smd  makes  it  fit  tight  and  take  the  imprw- 
non  of  the  grooves,  though  the  bullet,  when  put  into  the  gun,  is  HBall 
enough  to  be  eaatlj  rammed  down.  It  is  now  found  that  the  coninal  holkv 
abne,  withottt  the  cap  or  plug,  is  ahnost  equally  eCectire  in  expandinc 
the  balL  We  have  termed  this  the  5Iini^  principle;  Captnin  Norton,  how- 
erer,  undoubtedly  has  a  prior  cJaim  (which  has  been  allowed  by  the  Britnb 
GoTemmcnt,  we  beliere)  to  this  invention.  He  was  befofre  his  tajnf. 
There  wai»  no  cause  for,  and  theretbre  the  shooting  mania  was  not  stroo^ 
upon  us. 

With  breech-loaders,  doing  away  with  windage  and  making  the  baOii 
take  the  rifling,  is  an  easy  matter.  The  breech  into  which  the  bnlkt  w 
put  at  once,  without  being  passed  through  the  muzzle,  is  made  slightk 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  bore;  the  bullet  on  being  pushed  forward  by  tlw 
force  of  the  powder  is  squeezed  into  the  narrower  portion,  and  eJfetftnallf 
prevents  all  escape  of  gaa.  It  is  thus  with  the  Armstrong  gun,  Hobia^  eai^ 
of  the  breech-loaders  of  his  day,  **  And,  perhaps^  somewhat  of  this  kind, 
though  not  in  the  manner  now  practised,  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most 
perfect  method  for  the  construction  of  these  barrels."     Mr.  Whitwortk 

on  the  other  hand,  uses ^well,  we  hare  avoided  details  thus  fiu*,  aad 

every  newspaper  has  described  them  so  fully,  that  our  readers  must  1* 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  Let  us  conclude,  as  we  began,  witll 
Robins,  and  hope  that  his  prediction  that  *Mhey,'*  the  armies  of  th« 
e&Hg^teued  nations  which  perfect  rifles,  "  will  by  this  means  acquire  n 
iaperiority  which  will  almost  equal  anything  that  has  been  done  al  il^ 
time." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Delicate  Hints. 

Ladt  Lufton  had  been  greatlj  rejoiced  at  that  good  deed  which  her  son 
did  in  giving  up  his  Leicestershire  hunting,  and  coming  to  reside  for  the 
winter  at  Framley.  It  was  proper,  and  becoming,  and  comfortable  in  the 
extreme.  An  English  nobleman  ought  to  hunt  in  the  county  where  he 
himself  owns  the  fields  over  which  he  rides;  he  ought  to  receive  the 
respect  and  honour  due  to  him  from  his  own  tenants;  he  ought  to  sleep 
under  a  roof  of  his  own,  and  he  ought  also — so  Lady  Lufton  thought— 
to  fell  in  love  with  a  young  embryo  bride  of  his  own  mother's  choosing,   .^j 

And  then  it  was  so  pleasant  to  have  him  there  in  the  house.  Lady^ 
Luflon  was  not  a  woman  who  allowed  her  life  to  be  what  people  in 
common  parlance  call  dull.  She  had  too  many  duties,  and  thought  too 
much  of  them,  to  allow  of  her  suffering  from  tedium  and  ennui.  But 
nevertheless  the  house  was  more  joyous  to  her  when  he  was  there. 
There  was  a  reason  for  some  little  gaiety,  which  would  never  have  been 
attracted  thither  by  herself,  but  which,  nevertheless,  she  did  enjoy  when 
it  was  brought  about  by  his  presence.  She  was  younger  and  brighter 
when  he  was  there,  thinking  more  of  the  future  and  less  of  the  past.  She 
could  look  at  him,  and  that  alone  was  happiness  to  her.  And  then  he  was 
pleasant-mannered  with  her;  joking  with  her  on  her  little  old-world 
prejudices  in  a  tone  that  was  musical  to  her  car  as  comiag  fVom  him ; 
smiling  on  her,  reminding  her  of  those  smiles  which  she  had  loved  so 
dearly  when  as  yet  he  was  all  her  own,  lying  there  in  his  little 
bed  beside  her  chair.  He  was  kind  and  gracious  to  her,  behaving  like  a 
good  son,  at  any  rate  while  he  was  there  in  her  presence.  When  we  add, 
to  this,  her  fears  that  he  might  not  be  so  perfect  in  his  conduct  when 
absent,  we  may  well  imagine  that  Lady  Luf\x)n  was  pleased  to  have  iiim 
there  at  Framley  Court. 
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Ski  Ilid  litt^  Atd  a  mvd  lo  Urn  u  Co  ibst  iwe 

ICiajr  a  tti^il,  mwktlmj  thinking  en  hm  pillow,  dbe  laidia  lieBBiilf  tlua 
moQij  kid  erer  been  better  ezpcudaci,  nzioe  it  kad  bcoo^ii  luiii  back  to 
hJM  owa  boQse.  He  bad  thanked  ber  ibr  il  in  hk  own  open  mij,  dtdanag 
that  be  would  paj  it  back  to  her  dana§  the  coau3^  J^^^t  ^^  <^) 
her  heart  bj  hk  lejoidug  that  the  prop^ergr  h^  »ol  r 
•      •*  I  don't  like  the  id^  of  paitio^  wiih  an  acre  of::,     ^-  — ,  .^ — 

**  Of  coxme  not,  Ludovic.   Nerer  let  the  estate  decreaae  is  jom- 
It  k  ooljr  bj  aoth  reaolitticMia  m  ihal  ihaft  Em^^Mk  nohk'nupfi  and 
gmlemea  can  pfreserre  their  oonxtfy*    I  caaool  bear  to 
chaogiDg  hands*'* 

*'  WeU,  I  Bupposfe  ICb  a  good  thing  lo  hare  knd  in  the  mazket 
timei^  io  that  the  millioEiiiairea  may  know  what  to  do  with  their 

^*  God  forbid  that  joors  should  be  there  I  '*     And  the  widow  made  l 
Jittle  mental  prayer  that  her  son's  acres  might  be  piroteeied  horn 
milli&nnaires  and  other  Philistines. 

"  Whj,  jea :  I  don*t  exactly  want  to  aee  a  Jew  tailor  inrcstic^ 
earnings  at  LufloD,"  said  the  lord. 

"  HeaT^i  forbid  I  '*  said  the  widow. 

AH  thia,  aa  I  have  said}  waa  rety  nice.  It  was  manifest  to  hif 
ladyship,  from  his  lord&hip's  way  of  talking,  that  no  rital  injnry  had  ti 
yet  been  done  :  be  had  no  cart»  on  his  mmd^  and  spoke  freely  abool  tht 
property  :  but  nevertheless  there  were  donda  even  now,  at  thta 
of  blisa,  which  somewhat  obscured  the  briUiancy  of  Lady  Lofton  i 
Why  was  LudoTicso  sk)w  in  that  oSbit  of  Griselda  Grantly  ?  why  so 
in  these  kttcr  winter  days  did  he  saunter  orer  to  the  ParaoQage  t 
then  that  terrible  visit  to  Gatherum  Castle  I 

What  actually  did  happen  at  Gatherum  Castle^  she  never  knew.  We, 
however,  are  more  intrusive,  leas  delicate  in  our  inquiries,  aod  we  cannj. 
lie  had  a  very  bad  day's  sport  with  the  West  fiarsetcdiire.  The  eoOD^ 
is  altogether  short  of  foxes,  and  some  one  who  imdemtaii<hi  the  matter 
must  tske  that  point  up  before  they  can  do  any  good.  And  aAer  ibll 
he  had  had  rather  a  dull  dinner  with  the  duke.  Sowerby  had  been  tfcrrc 
and  in  the  evening  he  and  Bowerby  had  played  billmrds.  Sowerby  L^d 
won  a  pfiund  or  two,  and  that  had  been  the  extent  of  t)ie  damage  done. 

But  those  BAunteriugs  over  to  the  Paraonsge  might  be  more  dsm^tnmL 
Not  that  it  ever  occurred  to  Lady  Lufton  as  possible  that  her  son  «hc^i 
fall  in  love  with  Lucy  Hobarts.  LucyV  personal  attractions  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  give  ground  for  such  a  fear  aa  ihat.  But  he  might  turn  tlie 
girl's  head  with  his  chatter;  «he  might  be  fool  rnongh  to  iancy  any  Mir; 
and,  moreover,  jjeople  would  talk.  Why  should  he  go  to  the  Parsons^ 
now  more  frequently  than  ho  had  ever  done  before  Lucy  came  there? 

Ahd  tht'n  her  ladjuhip,  in  reference  to  the  same  trotilile,  ha* 
how  to  manage  her  invitations  to  the  Par«onagc.     The?*:' hither r^  j 

Ycry  frequent,  and  »he  had  been  in  the  hsbit  of  thinking  that   tliey  coalH 
hardly  be  too  much  so ;  but  now  she  was  almost  afraid  to  eontintte  the 
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custom.  She  conld  not  ask  the  parson  and  his  wife  without  Lnc^ ;  and 
when  Lucy  was  there,  her  son  would  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  evening 
in  talking  to  her,  or  playing  chess  with  her.  Now  this  did  disturb  Lady 
Lufton  not  a  little. 

And  then  Lucy  took  it  all  so  quietly.  On  her  first  arrival  at  Framley 
she  had  been  so  shy,  so  silent,  and  so  much  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur 
of  Framley  Court,  that  Lady  Lufton  had  sjrmpathized  with  her  and 
encouraged  her.  'She  had  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  blaze  of  her  own 
splendour,  in  order  that  Lucy's  imaccustomed  eyes  might  not  be  dazzled. 
But  all  this  was  changed  now.  Lucy  cotdd  listen  to  the  young  lord's 
voice  by  the  hour  together — without  being  dazzled  in  the  least. 

Under  these  circumstances  two  things  occurred  to  her.  She  would 
speak  either  to  her  son  or  to  Fanny  Robarts,  and  by  a  little  diplomacy 
have  this  evil  remedied.  And  then  she  had  to  determine  on  which  step 
she  would  take. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  Ludovic."  So  at  least  she 
said  to  herself  over  and  over  again.  But  then  Ludovic  understood  nothing 
about  such  matters ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  habit,  inherited  from  his 
father,  of  taking  the  bit  between  his  teeth  whenever  he  suspected  interfer- 
ence. Drive  him  gently  without  pulling  his  mouth  about,  and  you  might 
take  him  anywhere,  almost  at  any  pace ;  but  a  smart  touch,  let  it  be  ever 
BO  slight,  would  bring  him  on  his  haunches,  and  then  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  you  could  get  him  another  mile  that  day.  So  that  on  the  whole 
Lady  Lufton  thought  that  the  other  plan  would  be  the  best.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Lady  Lufton  was  right. 

She  got  Fanny  up  into  her  own  den  one  afternoon,  and  seated  her 
discreetly  in  an  easy  arm-chair,  making  her  guest  take  off  her  bonnet, 
and  showing  by  various  signs  that  the  visit  was  regarded  as  one  of 
great  moment. 

"Fanny,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  that  is  im- 
portant and  necessary  to  mention,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  delicate  affair  to  speak 
of. "  Fanny  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  that  she  hoped  that  nothing  was  wrong. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  think  nothing  is  wrong :  I  hope  so,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  I'm  sure  of  it ;  but  then  it's  always  well  to  be  on  one's  guard." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Fanny,  who  knew  that  something  impleasant  was 
coming — something  as  to  which  she  might  probably  be  caUed  upon  to 
differ  from  her  ladyship.  Mrs.  Robarts'  own  fears,*  however,  were  run- 
ning entirely  in  the  direction  of  her  husband ; — and,  indeed.  Lady  Lufton 
hud  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  that  subject  also,  only  not  exactly  now.  A 
hrmting  parson  was  not  at  all  to  her  taste ;  but  that  matter  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  a  few  days. 

"  Now,  Fanny,  you  know  that  we  have  all  liked  your  sister-in-law, 
Lucy,  very  much."  And  then  Mrs.  Robarts'  mind  was  immediately 
opened,  and  she  knew  the  rest  as  well  as  though  it  had  all  been  spoken. 
"  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that,  for  I  am  sure  we  have  shown  it." 

''  You  have,  indeed,  as  you  always  do."  « 
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"  And  TOQ  miEt  not  think  that  I  am  eomg  to  oompiain,*'  eontmned 
Lady  Lofton. 

'- 1  licpe  there  is  TLczhzrq  to  ccmplam  oCT  sud  Fannj,  ■peaking  by  no 
meana  in  a  defiant  tcne.  but  hnmblv  as  it  were,  and  deprccatmg  her  kdj- 
•hip's  wrarh.  Fannv  had  gained  one  sicnal  lictorj  orer  Lady  Lnfton, 
and  on  that  accr.Tint.  with  a  prudence  equal  to  her  generoaity,  fete  that 
phe  conid  aSbnl  to  he  submis^ire.  It  might,  perhaps^  not  be  kmg  before 
■he  would  be  e<;TiaIIj  anxious  to  conquer  again. 

**  Well,  no;  I  don't  think  there  ia."  said  ladj  Lnfton.  ''Ncythmg  to 
complain  of;  bat  a  little  chat  between  joa  and  me  may,  perhaps,  set 
matter!  right,  which,  ctherwise,  might  become  troublesome." 

'*  Is  it  about  Lucy  ?'' 

'^  Yes,  my  dear — about  Lucy.     She  is  a  very  nice,  good  girl,  and  i 

credit  to  her  father ^" 

"  And  a  great  comfort  to  us^"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  am  sure  she  is :  fahe  must  be  a  veiy  pleasant  companion  to  you,  and 

so  useful  about  the  children ;  but ^"     And  then  Lady  Lofton  paused 

for  a  moment ;  for  she,  eloquent  and  discreet  as  she  always  wasy  felt  het- 
self  rather  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  her  exact  meaning. 

"  I  don  t  know  what  I  should  do  without  her,*'  said  Fannys  speaking 
with  the  object  of  assisting  her  ladyship  in  her  embarraaament. 

''  But  the  truth  is  this :  she  and  Lord  Lufton  are  getting  into  the  mj 
of  being  too  much  together — of  talking  to  each  other  too  exdnsiTely.  I 
am  sure  you  mu5»t  have  noticed  it,  Fanny.  It  is  not  that  I  suspect  any 
evil.     I  don't  think  that  I  am  suspicious  by  nature." 

"  Oil  I  no,"  said  Fanny. 

"  But  th^-y  will  each  of  them  get  wrong  ideas  about  the  other,  and 
silxmi  themselves.     Lucy  will,  perhaps,  think  that  Ludovic  means  more 

than  ho  does,  and  Ludovic  will "     But  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  say 

what  Ludovic  might  do  or  think ;  but  Lady  Lufton  went  on : 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  understand  me,  Fanny,  with  your  excellent 
w?nsc*  and  tact.  Lucy  is  clover,  and  amusing,  and  all  that ;  and  Ludovic, 
like  all  young  men,  is  perhaps  ignorant  that  his  attentions  may  be  taken  to 
mean  more  than  he  intends " 

"  You  don't  think  that  Lucy  is  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no — nothing  of  the  kind.  If  1  thought  it  had  come  to 
that,  I  should  recommend  that  she  should  be  sent  away  altogether.  I  am 
sure  she  is  not  so  foolish  as  that." 

**  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all,  Lady  Lufton." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,  my  dear,  and  therefore  I  would  not  for  worlds 
make  any  suggestion  about  it  to  Lord  Lufton.  I  would  not  let  him  sup- 
pose tliat  I  suspected  Lucy  of  being  so  imprudent.  But  still,  it  may  be 
well  tliat  you  should  just  say  a  word  to  her.  A  little  management  now 
and  then,  in  such  matters,  is  so  useful." 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  her?" 

'*  Just  explain  to  her  that  any  young  lady  who  talks  so  much  to  the 
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same  young  gentleman  will  certainly  be  observed — ^that  people  will  accnse 
her  of  setting  her  cap  at  Lord  Lufton.  Not  that  I  suspect  her— I  give 
her  credit  for  too  much  proper  feeling :  I  know  her  education  has  been 
good,  and  her  principles  are  upright.  But  people  will  talk  of  her.  You 
must  understand  that,  Fanny,  as  well  as  I  do." 

Fanny  could  not  help  meditating  whether  proper  feeling,  education, 
and  upright  principles  did  forbid  Lucy  Robarts  to  fell  in  love  with  Lord 
Luflon ;  but  her  doubts  on  this  subject,  if  she  held  any,  were  not  com- 
municated to  her  ladyship.  It  had  never  entered  into  her  mind  that  a 
match  was  possible  between  Lord  Lufton  and  Lucy  Robarts,  nor  had  she 
the  slightest  wish  to  encourage  it  now  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  her. 
On  such  a  matter  she  could  sympathize  with  Lady  Luflon,  though  she 
did  not  completely  agree  with  her  as  to  the  expediency  of  any  inter- 
ference.    Nevertheless,  she  at  once  offered  to  speak  to  Lucy. 

"  I  don't  think  that  Lucy  has  any  idea  in  her  head  upon  the  subject," 
said  Mrs.  Robarts. 

"  I  dare  say  not — ^I  don't  suppose  she  has.  But  young  ladies  some* 
times  allow  themselves  to  fall  in  love,  and  then  to  think  themselves  very 
ill-used,  just  because  they  have  had  no  idea  in  their  head." 

**  I  will  put  her  on  her  guard  if  you  wish  it,  Lady  Luflon." 

''  Exactly,  my  dear ;  that  is  just  it.  Put  her  on  her  guard — that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  She  is  a  dear,  good,  clever  girl,  and  it  would  be  very  sad 
if  anything  were  to  interrupt  our  comfortable  way  of  getting  on  with  her." 

Mrs.  Robarts  knew  to  a  nicety  the  exact  meaning  of  this  threat.  If 
Lucy  would  persist  in  securing  to  herself  so  much  of  Lord  Luflon's  time 
and  attention,  her  visits  to  Framley  Court  must  become  less  frequent. 
Lady  Luflon  would  do  much,  very  much,  indeed,  for  her  friends  at  the 
Parsonage ;  but  not  even  for  them  could  she  permit  her  son's  prospects  in 
life  to  be  endangered. 

There  was  nothing  more  said  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Robarts  got  up 
to  take  her  leave,  having  promised  to  speak  to  Lucy. 

"You  manage  everything  so  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Luflon,  as  she 
pressed  Mrs.  Robarts'  hand,  "  that  I  am  quite  at  ease  now  tliat  I  find 
you  will  agree  with  me."  Mrs.  Robarts  did  not  exactly  agree  with  her 
ladyship,  but  she  hardly  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Robarts  immediately  started  off  on  her  walk  to  her  own  home, 
and  when  she  had  got  out  of  the  grounds  into  the  road,  where  it  makes  a 
turn  towards  the  Parsonage,  nearly  opposite  to  Podgens'  shop,  she  saw 
Lord  Luflon  on  horseback,  and  Lucy  standing  beside  him.  It  was 
already  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  getting  dusk,  but  as  she  approached, 
or  rather  as  she  came  suddenly  within  sight  of  them,  she  could  see  that 
they  were  in  close  conversation.  Lord  Luflon's  face  was  towards  her,  and 
his  horse  was  standing  still ;  he  was  leaning  over  towards  his  companion, 
and  the  whip,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  hung  almost  over  her  arm 
and  down  her  back,  as  though  his  hand  liad  touched  and  perhaps  rested 
on  her  shoulder.     She  was  standing  by  liis  side,  looking  up  into  his  face, 


"«6 

l^aoi,  oonld  aot  Iwt  vwn  tkai  liier«  ma^  be  gnk  itrlaArXdiriltti'ft 

Bat  ibett  Lttcj'A  BjuMT,  M  linu  lU^iwte  1 
duiipMtf  snj  Midi  fmiy  anl  la  profv  tliM  thac  was  no  | 
Sbe  did  not  more  frcn  ho*  pnMtiaWi  or  mUtm  het  Ikiai  to  diiif^  cr  Aov 
lk«l  alift  ms  m  mj  wmj  catber  cQntaod  m  niwiriniM  She  ^oai  W 
gpond,  md  wba  Iwr  Mtcr*iB4iw  eaae  19^  wst  «m&^  «ad  al  Imt  as^ 

''  Lflvd  Laftom  wants  me  to  kam  to  ndc^**  Md  dbeu 

^^  To  kani  to  nde  T*  «ad  Faanf,  ao^  IcaovJas  vlM  SMarcr  to  arivls 
•ock  a  pvfiofltiaB. 

.••Yc%"  audlie.  "Xlus  bone  would  canj  kv  bwattifidi^i  htmm 
^piei  as  a  hmb,  and  I  jnade  Grcgocj  go  ooi  wiili  Umn  jtiannla|  wmk  1 
rfiMl  Ikat^gii^  mrer  bin  Hko  a  b^j  a  balnt,  and  ibe  naa  ^ot  i^  iaio  s 
kdj's  saddle.'* 

''  I  ibmk  Giegov^  would  make  a  b«tter  band  t^fii  tbaa  JLuey.* 

*^  The  bone  caatered  with  bim  as  tLough  be  bad  earned  a  lad]r  aniii 
liie,  and  bia  mom^  is  Ifte  Teiiret— indeed^  tbat  is  baa  fimll^  be  la  too  tcd- 
tooittbed." 

'^  I  mtf^oat  lbat*s  ibe  sama  aiwt  of  tbisg  as  a  anaii  bec^  ao^btfrtadt* 
saidLa^* 

^Sxaetly^:  jtn  oog^  to  ride  ibem  bodi  wkb  a  rerj  ligbt  hsol 
Jhej  are  difficull  cattle  to  manage,  bot  very  pfeaM&i  arben  yon  basv 
bow  to  do  it."" 

*'  Bfit  jou  see  I  dott*t  know  bow  to  do  it,"  aaid  Lucy. 

^^  Aa  regatds  tbe  horse,  y<m  will  learn  in  two  days,  and  I  do  bope  JOQ  wii 
try.    Don't  jou  think  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  her,  Mra.  Hobarti!^ 

"  Lacy  bas  got  no  habit,''  said  Mrs.  Roborta,  maldiig  one  of  tbe  esemt 
oommon  on  all  each  cccaaions. 

''  There  \&  one  of  Justinia^s  in  tbe  bouse,  I  know..  Bbe  alwa^  ieam 
we  herf>,  in  order  thut  ehe  may  be  able  to  ride  when  sbe  csomaa.*' 

*'  She  would  not  think  of  taking  such  a  liberty  with  L^dy  M^t^sk*i 
things,*'  aaid  Fanny,  almost  irigbtened  at  tbe  proposaL 

**  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question,  Fanny/'  said  Lucy,  now  ^ttakiof 
rather  seriously.  "In  the  tirBt  place,  I  would  not  take  Lord  LaiUrfi'f 
home ;  in  tlie  Becond  place,  I  would  not  take  Lady  Mereditb'a  babit ;  k 
tbe  third  place,  I  should  be  a  great  deal  too  much  iiigbtened  ;  and,  Ludjt 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a  great  many  other  rerj  good  reaaooa." 

^'  Nonsense/'  said  Lord  Lufton. 

**  A  great  deal  of  nonsense,"  said  Lucy,  laughing,  "  but  all  of  it  of 
Lord  Lu!lon*8  talking.  But  we  are  getting  cold — are  we  not,  Fanny  ?-^ 
so  we  will  wish  you  good- night. '^  And  then  the  two  ladies  diode 
bands  with  btm,  and  walked  on  towards  the  ParBonage. 

That  which  astonished  Mrs.  Eobarts  the  most  in  all  ibis  was  dtf 
peH'i3Ctly  coliected  manner  in  whicJi  Lucy  spoke  and  oonductod  baiMtf 
This  connected,  as  she  could  not  but  connect  it,  with  the  air  c^^^a^ri* 
with  wbich  Lord  Luilon  receiyed   Lucy^s  dedsion,  made  it  ***y^^"*  t» 
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Mrs.  RobartB  that  Lord  Lufton  was  annoyed  because  Lncjr  would  not 
consent  to  learn  to  ride ;  whereas  she,  Lucy  herself,  had  given  her  re^sal 
in  a  -firm  and  decided  tone,  as  though  resolved  that  noting  more  should 
be  said  about  it. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  zninute  or  two,  till  they  reached  the 
Parsonage  gate,  and  then  Lucy  said,  laughing,  ^^  Can't  you  fancy  me 
sittiog  on  that  great  big  horse  ?  I  wonder  wliat  Lady  LufU>n  would  say  if 
she  saw  mc  there,  and  his  lordship  giving  me  my  first  lesson  7" 

^*  I  don't  think  she  would  like  it,"  said  Fanny. 

'Tm  sure  she  would  not.  But  I  will  not  try  her  temper  in  that 
respect.  Sometimes  I  £uicy  that  she  does  not  even  like  seeing  Lord  Luilon 
talking  to  me." 

''  She  does  not  like  it,  Lucy,  when  she  sees  him  flirting  with  you." 

This  Mrs.  Eobarts  said  rather*  gravely,  whereas  Lucy  had  been  speak- 
ing in  a  half-bantering  tone.  As  soon  as  even  the  word  flirting  was  out 
of  Fanny's  mouth,  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  an  injus- 
tice in  using  it.  She  had  wished  to  say  something  which  would  convey  to 
her  sister-in-law  an  idea  of  what  Lady  Luilon  would  dislike;  but  in  doing 
ao,  she  had  unintentionally  brought  against  her  an  accusation. 

''  Flirting,  Fanny  ! "  said  Lucy,  standing  still  in  Uie  path,  and  looking 
tip  into  her  companion's  face  with  all  her  eyeft.  *'  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  I  have  been  flirting  with  Lord  Luilon  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that." 

'*  Or  that  I  have  allowed  him  to  flirt  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  shock  you,  Lucy." 

"  What  did  you  mean,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Why,  just  this :  that  Lady  LuAon  would  not  be  pleased  if  he  paid 
you  marked  attentions,  and  if  you  received  them ; — just  like  that  affair  of 
the  riding ;  it  was  better  to  decline  it." 

«  Of  course,  I  declined  it ;  of  course  I  never  dreamt  of  accepting  such 
an  offer.  Gro  riding  about  the  country  on  his  horses !  What  have  I  done, 
Fanny,  that  you  should  suppose  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  You  have  done  nothing,  dearest." 

"  Then  why  did  you  Bpeak  as  you  did  just  now  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wished  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  You  know,  Lucy,  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  find  fault  with  you ;  but  you  may  be  sure,  as  a  rule, 
that  intimate  friendships  between  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  are 
dangerous  things." 

They  then  walked  up  to  tlie  hall-door  in  silence.  When  they  had 
reached  it,  Lucy  stood  in  the  doorway  instead  of  entering  it,  and  said, 
"  Fanny,  let  us  take  another  turn  together,  if  you  are  n©t  tired." 

"  No,  I'm  not  tired." 

**It  will  be  better  that  I  should  understand  you  at  once," — and  then 
they  again  moved  away  from  the  house.  **  Tell  me  truly  now,  do  you 
think  that  Lord  Luilon  and  I  have  been  flirting  ?  " 

'^  I  do  think  that  he  is  a  little  inclined  to  flirt  with  you." 
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iHi  ifTCfjlvM^  Atnid  lie  aaAvtiUc^  aad  ib  ^Hai  la 
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**  5oi  to  keCBR  jmi^  Iw^,*  iiie  wd  ml  )ml 

**  WcS*  to  fvoi^  to  MtSv  <r  Midk  id  mtm,  m  to  gife 
mfwrmmikimglJMAaiidaw^  mm  to  pt  MjkKkiyj^p 

^'T^CHHaoB  j««»deu«L    Had  joa  httid  w^ai  i 
lisdif  knre  ielt  «i^i]r  with  Lmdj  Laftn.*' 

**  WciV  to  cration  aie.     It  is  audi  a  iiIimmI  tftiog  fcr  a  gbl  to  be 
^§iiwil  fidlBg  in  lore  witJi  a  gmiliiaia^  tffMciaDy  whai  iki 
k  k  rmj  tkli,  aad  a  kxrU,  aad  aU  Oiaiaatt  cf  tliaig ! ' 

**  Kobod/  Ibr  a  ocMDcnt  attribtLtm  mnjtkoBg  aici^  to  I'oq,  [ 

^  AnpioDg  witiog^ — no.  I  d^Mk'i  know  wlicdier  ll  woold  be 
wi«af  ^  ercn  if  I  were  Co  fill  in  lore  wiih  lilm.  I  wooder  wlieUttr  i 
antkoed  Gruelda  Gtaotlj  when  ilie  was  bet^  I  I  giippyae  wImb  jroonf 
krdi  go  about,  all  the  girls  are  catitioiied  as  a  matter  of  oovrse.  Wliy  do 
ibcy  not  label  him  '  daogeroos?* '*  And  tlwB  ^gabi  ifaejr  were  silent  fer a 
mDmenlt  M  Mi&  BobartA  did  not  feel  ^lat  she  had  anjthiiig  laxtlier  to  mf 
o&  the  matter. 

^ '  Poijon*  Bhonld  be  thfi  word  witit  any  one  m  £ilal  as  Lord  LdkiD ; 
iiid  he  ought  to  be  made  up  of  some  particular  colour,  ibr  lear  be  dkodd 
ha  fwaliowed  in  mUuke.'* 

**-  Toa  wiU  be  safe,  jou  f»ee,^^  said  Fanny,  laughing^  ^  aa  yoiihaT«  1 
apecialljr  cautioned  at  to  this  individual  bottle.'* 

'^  Ah  1  but  what*8  the  use  of  that  alter  I  have  had  so  many  doaea? 
no  good  telling  me  about  it  now,  when  the  mischief  is  done, — after  I  ] 
beoi  taking  it  fur  I  doo^t  know  how  long.     Dear!   dear!    d^or!   and^ 
r^ardcd  it  aa  a  mere  commonplace  powder,  good  for  the  complexion. 
wotidvr  whether  it*»  too  late,  or  whether  there's  any  antidote  ?  *' 

Mrs.  Bobarta  did  not  always  quite  understand  her  aister-in-Iaw,  a 
now  iihe  was  a  little  at  a  loss.  **  I  don't  think  there's  much  harm  done  ] 
on  ei titer  wdc/'  she  said,  cheei'ily. 

**  Ail!  you  don't  know,  Fanny.     But  I  do  think  that  if  I  die- 
shall — 1  feci  I  shall ; — and  if'  so,  I  do  think  it  ouglit  to  go  yery  hard  t 
iMdy  Luftou.    Why  did  n't  she  labid  him  *  dangerous'  in  time?"  and  I 
tliL-y  went  intf)  the  hoiise  and  up  to  their  own  rooms. 

It  was   dillicult  lor  any  one  to  understand  Lucy's  state  of  mind  j 
prc'sentt  and  it  csiin  hardly  be  said  that  ishe  understood  it  heraelf.     She  i 
thiit  M.\n*  had  received  a  severe  blow  in  having  been  thus  made  the  sabfe 
of  remark   willi   rderence  to  Lord  Lufton.     She  knew  that  her 
c'veiiingM  at  r^nfton  Court  were  now  over,  and  that  she  could  not  i 
talk  to  him  in  an  unrestrained  tone  and  without  embarrassments     Shel 
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felt  the  air  of  the  "whole  place  to  be  very  cold  before  her  intimacy  with 
him,  and  now  it  must  be  cold  again.  Two  homes  had  been  open  to  her, 
Framley  Court  and  the  Parsonage ;  and  now,  as  far  as  comfort  was  con- 
cerned, she  must  confine  herself  to  the  latter.  She  could  not  again  be 
comfortable  in  Lady  Lufton's  drawing-room. 

But  then  she  could  not  help  asking  herself  whether  Lady  Lufton  was 
not  right.  She  had  had  courage  enough,  and  presence  of  mind,  to  joke 
about  the  matter  when  her  sister-in-law  spoke  to  her,  and  yet  she  was 
quite  aware  that  it  was  no  joking  matter.  Lord  Lufton  had  not  absolutely 
made  love  to  her,  but  he  had  latterly  spoken  to  heiv  in  a  manner  which 
she  knew  was  not  compatible  with  that  ordinary  comfortable  masculine 
friendship  with  the  idea  of  which  she  had  once  satisfied  herself  AVas 
not  Fanny  right  when  she  said  that  intimate  friendships  of  that  natiu-e 
were  dangerous  things  ? 

Yes,  Lucy,  very  dangerous.  Lucy,  before  she  went  to  bed  that  night, 
had  owned  to  herself  that  they  were  so ;  and  lying  there  with  sleepless 
eyes  and  a  moist  pillow,  she  was  driven  to  confess  that  the  label  would  in 
truth  be  now  too  late,  that  the  caution  had  come  to  her  after  the  poison  had 
been  swallowed.  Was  there  any  antidote  ?  That  was  all  that  was  Icfl  for 
her  to  consider.  But,  nevertheless,  on  the  following  morning  she  could  ap- 
pear quite  at  her  ease.  And  when  Mark  had  left  the  house  af>er  breakfast, 
she  could  still  joke  with  Fanny  as  to  Lady  Luflon's  poison  cupboard. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Mr.  Crawley  of  HooGLESTOCfK. 

And  then  there  was  that  other  trouble  in  Lady  Luflon's  mind,  the  sins, 
namely,  of  her  selected  parson.  She  had  selected  him,  and  she  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  give  him  up,  even  though  his  sins  against  parsondom 
were  grievous.  Indeed  she  was  a  woman  not  prone  to  give  up  anything, 
and  of  all  things  not  prone  to  give  up  a  protege.  The  very  fact  that  slie 
herself  had  selected  him  was  the  strongest  argument  in  his  favour. 

But  his  sins  against  parsondom  were  becoming  very  grievous  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  steps  to  take.  She  hardly 
dared  to  take  him  to  task,  him  himself  Were  she  to  do  so,  aild  should 
he  then  tell  her  to  mind  her  own  business — as  he  probably  might  do, 
though  not  in  those  words — ^there  would  be  a  scliism  in  the  parish  ;  and 
almost  anything  would  be  better  than  that.  The  whole  work  of  her  life 
would  be  upset,  all  the  outlets  of  her  energy  would  be  impeded  if  not 
absolutely  closed,  if  a  state  of  things  were  to  come  to  pass  in  which  she 
and  the  parson  of  her  parish  should  not  be  on  good  terms. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Early  in  the  winter  he  had  gone  to 
Chaldicotes  and  to  Gatherum  Castle,  consorting  with  gamblers,  whigs, 
atheists,  men  of  loose  pleasure,  and  Proudieitcs.     That  she  had  condoned ; 
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kA  L0JW  hd  «M  t^r&isf  oci  &  iiULxkiq  psic-a  ob  ba*  kBnift.  It  wm  all 
T<^ir  w^Ii  frjr  YsiZJij  Uj  klt  tL*:  Le  m^rdj  ]exkf^  at  the  JKwadi  «  be 
r'^^:*;  jkV.'ii  Llii  parlffL.  ¥kz,i*j  uiz':.:  be  dectared^  Being  Lis  wife,  it 
sril'/:A  TAi  hfir  datj  bot  V.  K<e  her  Lusbajid'i  inlqindeB.  B«l  Lad  J  LoitoD 
r/,v,:'i  ;.',♦.  r>:  c^:^:iv'.-fi.  fjln:  knev  T€fT  wtll  in  vLat  put  of  the  econiy 
O/fyfXfki'i  ^VjtLfdi  iAj.  It  vaa  dcx  in  Framlcy  psneh.  nor  in  the  next  paruui 
U>  it.  It  wa^.  Lxdf-waj  acrois  to  Chaldiootes — in  the  weMem  dirifion; 
Mkd  f>ii^  lia^  Leard  of  that  ran  in  which  two  honei  had  been  kiBed,  and  in 
whi';h  parssTyn  lUA/UU  had  wen  nch  izmnorul  g^iOnr  among  West  Bar- 
Bf^khirH  lipcrt^iiiCrn.  It  wax  not  easj  to  keep  Ladj  Lnfton  in  the  dark 
Mh  Uj  ToMiUin  occfUTioir  in  her  </wn  countj. 

All  th«ae  things  she  knew,  but  as  jet  had  cot  ntxiced,  griering  orer 
thf  rn  in  her  own  heart  the  more  on  that  account.  Spc^en  grief  relieTes 
jtv:!f ;  and  whon  one  can  give  counsel,  cne  alwajs  hopes  at  least  that  that 
c^iunwrl  Will  be  effective.  To  her  son  she  had  said,  more  than  onoe,  that 
it  was  a  pity  that  3Ir.  Kobarts  should  follow  the  honnda. — '^The  world 
hai4  agr<^:d  i\iBi  it  is  nnViecoming  in  a  cleTgjman,'*  she  would  Tuge,  in  her 
dejfH'catory  t//ne.  But  her  son  would  by  no  means  give  her  any  oom&rt 
"lie  dr>eHn't  hunt,  you  know — not  as  I  do,"  he  would  say.  "And  if  he 
did,  I  really  don*t  s^.-e  the  harm  of  it.  A  man  must  have  some  amuse- 
ment, f;v<'n  if  he  Tje  an  archbishop.^'  ''  He  has  amusement  at  home,** 
I>a']y  LufUm  would  answer.  '*  What  does  his  wife  do — and  his  sister?" 
ThiH  alluHion  to  Lucy,  however,  was  very  soon  dropped. 

I^^rd  LufU/n  wouM  in  no  wise  help  her.  He  would  not  even  passively 
iViHtutMrniiti  llie  vicar,  f»r  refrain  from  offering  to  give  him  a  scat  in  going 
to  tlie  iiiof:tH.  Mark  and  Lord  Lufton  had  been  boya  together,  and  his 
lordhliip  knr-w  tliat  Majk  in  his  heart  would  enjoy  a  brush  across  the 
country  quite  as  "wdl  an  lie  Ijiinsolf ;  and  then  what  was  the  harm  of  it? 

I^ady  Lufton 'h  ])r;Ht  aid  had  been  in  Mark^s  own  conscience.  He  had 
tiiken  Ijirnfw-Jf  to  tank  more  than  once,  and  had  promised  himself  that  he 
would  not  iMrcome  a  H]»ortingparHon.  Indeed,  where  would  be  his  hopes  of 
ulU-rior  promrition,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  degenerate  eo  far  as  that?  It 
liad  Immfi  IjIm  intention,  in  reviewing  what  he  considered  to  be  the  necessary 
j)roj)ri«^ti«H  of  clerical  life,  in  laying  out  his  own  future  mode  of  living,  to 
RHiUiru*  no  peculiar  Facerdotal  strictness;  he  would  not  be  known  as  a 
denouncer  (»f  dancing  or  of  card-tables,  of  theatres  or  of  novel-reading; 
lie  would  tak(*  tln^  world  around  liiiu  as  he  found  it,  endeavouring  by 
j»recej»t  an<l  jiractico  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  gradual  amelioration  which 
CliriHtianity  irt  producing;  but  he  would  attempt  no  sudden  or  majestic 
refonuH.  ('ak(!  and  ale  would  still  be  popular,  and  ginger  be  hot  in  the 
mouth,  let  Iiini  j)reach  ever  so — let  him  be  never  so  solemn  a  hermit; 
but  a  brip^lit  face,  a  true  trusting  heart,  a  strong  arm,  and  an  hiunble  mind, 
mif(lit  do  much  in  teaching  those  around  him  that  men  may  be  gay  and  yet 
not  proflijrate,  that  women  may  be  devout  and  yet  not  dead  to  the  world. 

Such  had  been  his  ideas  as  to  his  own  future  life ;  and  though  many 
will  think  that  as  a  clergyman  he  should  have  gone  about  his  work  with 
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more  Berious  deyotion  of  thoiiglit,  neyerthcless  there  was  aome  wifldom  in 
them ; — some  folly  alaa,  undoubtedly,  as  appeared  by  the  troubles  into 
which  they  led  him. 

'*  I  will  not  affect  to  think  that  to  be  bad,"  Baid  he  to  himself,  '<  which 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  does  not  seem  to  be  bad.'*  And  thus  he  resolyed 
that  he  might  live  without  contamination  among  hunting  squires.  And 
then,  being  a  man  only  too  prone  by  nature  to  do  as  others  did  aroimd 
him,  he  found  by  degrees  that  that  could  hardly  be  wrong  for  him  which 
he  admitted  to  be  right  for  others. 

But  still  his  conscience  upbraided  him,  and  he  declared  to  himself 
more  tlian  once  that  after  this  year  he  would  hunt  no  more.  And  then 
liis  own  Fanny  would  look  at  him  ou  his  return  home  on  those  days  in  a 
manner  that  cut  him  to  the  heart.  She  would  say  nothing  to  him.  She 
never  inquired  in  a  sneering  tone,  and  with  angry  eyes,  whether  he  had 
enjoyed  his  day's  sport;  but  when  he  spoke  of  it,  she  could  not 
answer  him  with  enthusiasm ;  and  in  other  matters  whidb  concerned  him 
she  was  always  enthusiastic. 

After  a  while,  too,  he  made  matters  worse,  for  about  the  end  of  March 
he  did  another  very  foolish  thing.  He  almost  consented  to  buy  an  ex- 
pensive horse  from  Sowerby — ^an  animal  which  he  by  no  means  wanted, 
and  which,  if  once  possessed,  would  certainly  lead  him  into  further  trouble. 
A  gentleman,  when  he  has  a  good  horse  in  his  stable,  does  not  like  to  leave 
him  there  eating  his  head  off.  If  he  be  a  gig-horse,  the  owner  of  him 
will  be  keen  to  drive  a  gig ;  if  a  hunter,  the  happy  possessor  will  wish  to 
be  with  a  pack  of  hounds. 

'^  Mark,"  said  Sowerby  to  him  one  day,  when  they  were  out  together, 
''  this  brute  of  mine  is  so  fresh,  I  can  hardly  ride  him ;  you  are  young 
and  strong;  clumge  with  me  for  an  hour  or  so."  And  then  they  did  change, 
and  the  horse  on  which  Robarts  found  himself  moimted  went  away  wiUi 
him  beautifully. 

'^  He's  a  splendid  animal,"  scud  Mark,  when  they  again  met. 

"  Yes,  for  a  man  of  your  weight.  He's  thrown  away  upon  me ;— too 
much  of  a  horse  for  my  purposes.  I  don't  get  along  now  quite  as  well  as 
I  used  to  do.     He  is  a  nice  sort  of  himter ;  just  rising  six,  you  know." 

IIow  it  came  to  pass  that  the  price  of  the  splendid  animal  was  men- 
tioned between  them,  I  need  not  describe  with  exactness.  But  it  did 
come  to  pass  that  Mr.  Sowerby  told  the  parson  that  the  horse  should  be 
his  for  130/. 

"  And  I  really  wish  you'd  take  him,"  said  Sowerby.  "  It  would  be  the 
means  of  partially  relieving  my  mind  of  a  great  weight." 

Mark  looked  up  into  his  friend's  face  with  an  air  of  surprise,  for  he 
did  not  at  the  moment  understand  how  this  should  be  the  case. 

"  I  am  afraid,  you  know,  that  you  will  have  to  put  your  hand  into 
your  pocket  sooner  or  later  about  that  accursed  bill — "  Mark  shrank 
as  the  profane  word  struck  his  ears — "and  I  should  be  glad  to  tliink 
that  you  had  got  something  in  liand  in  the  way  of  value." 
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**  Do  jon  mean  that  I  shall  have  to  pay  the  whole  sum  tf  500/,  ?*• 

"  Oh !  dear,  no;  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  something  I  dure  say  yoa 
"wiE  have  to  pay :  if  you  like  to  take  Dandy  for  a  hundred  and  tluity, 
you  can  be  prepared  for  tliat  amount  when  Tozer  comes  to  yon.  The 
liorse  ifl  dpg  clieap,  and  yon  will  have  a  long  day  for  your  money*" 

Mark  at  first  declared,  in  a  quiet,  determined  tone,  that  he  did  not 

at   tlie  horae  ;  but  it  afterwarda  appeared  to  him  that  if  it  were  w 

'  feted  that  he  must  pay  a  portion  of  Mr.  Sowerby's  debts,  he  might  as  weJl 

repay    himself  to  any  extent  withm  his  power.     It  would   be   as  well 

perhaps  that  he  should  take  the  horse  and  sell  him.     It  did  not  occur  to 

,  htm  that  by  so  doing  he  would  put  it  in  Mr,  Sowerby*s  power  to  s»y 

'  that  some  valuable  consideration  had  passed  between  them  with  reference 

to  tliLs  bill,  and  that  he  would  be  aiding  that  gentleman  in  prepfiHn^  an 

inextricable  confusion  of  money-matters  between  them.    Mr,  Sowerby  wt*U 

knew  the  \'alue  of  thia.     It  would  enable  him  to  make  a  plausilde  storjf 

aa  he  had  done  in  that  odier  case  of  Lord  Lufton. 

**  Ai"e  you  going  to  have  Dandy  ?**  Sowerby  said  to  him  again^ 

**  I  can*t  say  that  I  will  just  at  present/*  said  the  patBon*  "  What 
should  I  want  of  him  now  the  seiison's  over?  " 

"  Exactly,  my  dear  fellow;  and  what  do  I  want  of  him  now  the  season^a 
over  ?  If  it  were  the  beginning  of  October  instead  of  the  end  of  Marclv 
Dandy  would  be  tip  at  two  hundred  and  thirty  instead  of  one :  in  six 
montJis'  time  that  horse  will  be  worth  anything  you  like  to  ask  for  him* 
Look  at  his  t>one.'* 

The  vicar  did  look  at  hiB  bones,  examining  the  brute  in  a  very 
knowing  and  imclerical  manner.  He  lilted  the  animal*9  four  feet,  one  after, 
another,  handling  the  frogB,  and  moamiring  with  his  eye  the  proportion  ol 
the  parts ;  he  passed  his  hand  up  and  down  the  legs,  spanning  the  bones  d 
the  lower  joint;  he  peered  into  his  eyes,  took  into  consideration  th^ 
width  of  hi»  chest,  the  dip  of  his  hack,  tlie  form  of  his  ribs,  the  curve  ol 
( hm  haunches,  and  his  capabilities  for  breathing  when  pressed  by  wc^Hc,; 
And  then  he  stood  away  a  little,  eyeing  him  from  the  side,  and  taking  in 
a  general  iilea  of  the  form  and  make  of  the  whole,  **He  seems  to  stand' 
over  a  little,"  I  tljink,  said  the  parson, 

**  K&  the  lie  of  the  gronnd*  ^Move  him  about,  Bob.  There  now,  let 
liim  stand  there." 

**  He's  not  piTfect»"  said  Mark.  "  I  don*t  qidte  like  his  heels;  but  no 
doubt  he*8  a  nicialj  cut  of  a  horse.'* 

**  I  ralher  think  he  is.  If  he  were  perfect,  as  you  say,  he  would  not  he 
going  into  your  stables  for  a  bundled  and  thirty.  Do  you  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  a  perfect  horse  ?  " 

**  Your  mare  Mrs.  Gamp  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible." 

"  Even  Mrs.  Gamp  had  her  faults.  In  the  first  place  she  wa»  a  bad 
feeder.  But  one  certainly  doesn^t  often  come  across  anything  much  better 
than  Mrs.  Gamp."  And  thus  the  matter  was  talked  over  between  them 
with  much  stable  conversation,  all  of  which  tended  to  make  Sowerby  mor« 
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more  obliviDiis  of  hh  rrieiid*s  Siacred  pToft^sion,  m\d  porliaps  to  make 
the  vicar  Hmaelf  too  frequently  oblivious  of  it  also.  But  no;  he  was  not 
obliviouB  of  it.  He  was  even  mindful  of  it ;  l>ut  mindful  of  it  in  sucli  a 
manner  that  his  thoughts  ou  the  subject  were  nowadays  always  painfuh 

There  is  a  pariRh  called  Hogglestock  lying  away  quite  in  the  nortliem 
extremity  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  county — lying  also  on  the  borders 
of  the  western  division.  I  almost  fes^v  that  it  will  become  necessary, 
before  this  Hstory  be  completed,  to  provide  a  map  of  Barsetshire  for  the 
due  explanation  of  all  these  localities.  Framley  is  also  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  oonnty,  but  just  to  the  south  of  the  grand  tnmk  line  of 
railway  from  wliich  the  branch  to  Barchester  strikes  off  at  a  point 
some  thirty  miles  nearer  to  London.  The  station  for  Framley  Court  is 
SUverbridge,  which  is,  however,  in  the  %veatern  division  of  the  county. 
Hoggleetock  is  to  the  north  of  the  railway,  the  line  of  wlilch,  however, 
runa  through  a  portion  of  the  parish,  and  it  adjoins  Framley,  though  the 
churches  are  as  much  as  seven  miles  apart.  Bitrsetshire  taken  altogether 
is  a  pleasant  green  tree-be  crowded  county,  with  large  bosky  hedges, 
pretty  damp  deep  lane^,  and  roads  with  broad  grass  margins  running 
along  them*  Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  county ;  but  just  up  in 
its  northern  extremity  this  nature  alters.  There  it  is  bleak  and  ugfy, 
with  low  artificial  hedges  and  without  wood ;  not  uncultivated,  as  it  is  all 

tioned  out  into  new-looking  large  fields,  bearing  turnips  and  wheat 
id  mangel,  all  in  due  com'se  of  agricultural  rotation ;  but  it  has  none  of 
tlie  special  beauties  of  English  cultivation.  There  is  not  a  gentleman's 
house  in  the  pariah  of  Hogglesfcock  besides  that  of  the  clergyman  ;  and 
this,  though  it  is  certainly  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  fit  to  be  so.  It  is  ugly,  and  straight,  and  small.  There  is  a  garden 
attached  to  the  house,  half  in  front  of  it  and  lialf  behind ;  but  this  garden, 
like  the  rest  of  the  parish,  is  by  no  means  ornamental,  though  suificiently 
useful.  It  produces  cabbages,  but  no  trees :  potatoes  of,  I  believe,  an 
excellent  description,  hut  hardly  any  flowers,  and  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  shrub.  Indeed  the  whole  parish  of  Ilogglestock  shoidd  have 
been  in  the  adjoining  county,  which  is  by  no  means  so  attractive  as 
Barsctshire ; — a  fact  well  known  to  those  few  of  my  readers  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  their  own  country. 

Mr,  Crawley,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  waa 
the  incumbent  of  ilogglestock.  On  what  principle  the  remuneration  of 
our  parish  clergymen  was  settled  when  the  original  settlement  was  made, 
no  deepest,  keenest  lover  of  ndddle-aged  ecclesiastical  black-letter  learning 
can,  I  take  it,  now  say.  Tliat  the  priests  were  to  be  paid  from  thhe^  of 
the  parish  produce,  out  of  which  tithes  certain  other  g<->od  things  wore  to 
be  bought  and  paid  for,  such  as  church  repairs  and  education,  of  so  much 
the  most  of  ua  have  an  inkling.  That  a  rector,  being  a  big  sort  of  pm^son, 
owned  the  tithes  of  his  parish  in  fiill, — or  at  any  nite  that  part  of  them 
intended  for  the  clerg^^man, — and  tliat  a  vicar  was  somebody's  deputy,  and 
therefore  entitled  only  to  little  tithes,  as  being  a  little  body  :  of  so  much 
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we  that  are  simple  in  such  natters  have  a  genei^  idea.  But  oot 
caDUot  conceive  that  even  in  tliia  way  anj  approximation  could  have 
been  made^  even  in  those  old  medijBval  days^  towards  a  fair  proporticiiDi!^ 
of  the  pay  to  the  work.  At  any  rate,  it  ia  clear  enough  that  there  is  i 
»uch  approxiniation  now* 

And  what  a  screech  would  there  not  be  among  the  clergy  of  i 
Church,  even  in  tliese  reforming  daj's,  if  any  over-bold  reformer  were  j 
Euggest  that  such  an  approximation  should  be  attempted  ?     Lei  tlaoM  ' 
know  clergymen,  and  hke  tliem,  and  have  lived  vrith  theio,  only  jaq 
it  1     Clergymen  to  be  paid,  not  according  to  the  temporalities  of 
living  wliich  they  may  have  acquired  cithei'  by  merit  or  favoiir,  but  j 
accordance  with  the  work  to  be  done  I     0  Doddington  I    and  O  Stanl 
think  of  this,  if  an  idea  &o  eacrilegioua  can  find  entj^uce  into  yonr  wami 
eccleBiastical  boBoms  1      Ecclesiastical  work  to  be  bought  aud  paid 
according  to  ita  quantity  and  quality  1 

But,  nevertheless,  one  may  prophesy  that  we  Englishmen  must  cornel 
this,  disagreeable   as  tlie  idea  tmdoubtedly  is.      Moat   pleasant -mi  ad 
churchmen  feel,  I  tliink,  on  this  subject  pretty  much  in  tlie  same 
Our  present  arrangement  of  parochial  incomes  Is  beloyed  as  being 
honoured,  gentlemanlike,    Engliiih,    and    picturesque*      We  would 
adhere  to  it  cloaely  aa  long  as  we  can,  but  we  know  that  we  do  so  by  I 
force  of  our  prejudices,  and  not  by  that  of  our  judgment     A  time 
gentlemanlike,  English,  picturesque  arrangement  is  so  fer  ver}  I. 

But  are  there  not  other  atti-ibutea  very  desirable — nay,  absolutely  nee-  v.,  v 
— in  respect  to  which  this  time-honoured,  picttiresque  arrangetnent  li  ^^ 
very  deficient? 

How  pleasant  it  was,  too,  that  one  bishop  should  be  getting 
thousand  a  year  and  another  ivith  an  equal  cure  of  pai«oua  oulj 
That  a  certain  prelate  could  get  twenty  thousand  one  year  and  his  sue 
in  the  same  diocese  only  five  the  next  I  There  was  aometliing 
pleasant,  and  picturesque;  it  was  an  arrangement  endowed  with  ] 
charms,  and  the  change  wliich  they  have  made  waa  diatasteiul  to  many  < 
us.  A  bishop  with  a  regular  salary,  and  no  appanage  of  laud  and  land- 
bailiffs,  ia  only  half  a  bishop.  Let  any  man  prove  to  me  the  conlTJfff 
ever  so  thoroughly — let  me  prove  it  to  my  own  self  ever  so  often,  my  h«Bt 
in  tliia  matter  is  not  thereby  a  whit  altered.  One  liked  to  know  tliat  thene  wsi 
a  dean  or  two  who  got  his  three  thousand  a  year,  and  that  old  Dr.  Purpl* 
held  ibur  staDs,  one  of  w^hich  was  golden,  and  the  other  three  silver-gilt  I 
Such  knowledge  w^as  always  pleaaant  to  me  I  A  golden  stall  I  How  sweet 
is  the  sound  thereof  to  church-loving  eiu-sl 

But  bishops  have  been  shorn  of  theu-  beauty,  and  deans  arc  in  their 
decadence*  A  utilitarian  age  requires  the  fatness  of  the  ecclesiistiflil 
land,  in  order  that  it  may  be  divided  out  into  small  portion*  of  provieiMlcr, 
on  which  necessary  working  clergymen  may  live, — into  portions  to 
infiniteaimally  small  that  working  clergymen  can  hardly  live.  An' 
full-blown  rectors  and  vicai's,  with  full-blown  tithes — with  tithea  wht 
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iull-blown  for  strict  utilitarian  principles — ^wiU  necessarily  follow.  Stan- 
hope and  Doddington  must  bow  their  heads,  with  such  compensation  for 
temporal  rights  as  may  be  extracted, — ^but  probably  without  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  desired.  In  other  trades,  professions,  and  lines  of 
life,  men  are  paid  according  to  their  work.  Let  it  be  so  in  the  Church. 
Such  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  edict  of  a  utilitarian,  ref(»rming, 
matter-of-£ict  House  of  Parliament. 

I  have  a  scheme  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  which  I  will  not  introduce 
here,  seeing  that  neither  men  nor  women  would  read  it.  And  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  I  will  only  here  further  explain  that  all  these  words  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  fact,  necessary  to  be  here  stated,  that  Mr. 
Crawley  only  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  per- 
forming the  whole  parochial  duty  of  the  parish  of  Hogglestock.  And 
Hogglestcck  is  a  large  parish.  It  includes  two  populous  villages,  abound- 
ing in  brickmakers,  a  race  of  men  very  troublesome  to  a  zealous  parson 
who  won't  let  men  go  rollicking  to  the  devil  without  interference.  Hoggle- 
stock has  full  work  for  two  men  ;  and  yet  all  the  funds  therein  applicable 
to  parson's  work  is  this  miserable  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
a  year.  It  ib  a  stipend  neither  picturesque,  nor  time-honoured,  nor 
feudal,  for  Hogglestock  takes  rank  only  as  a  perpetual  curacy. 

Mr.  Crawley  has  been  mentioned  before  as  a  clergyman  of  whom 
Mr.  Eobarts  said,  that  he  almost  thought  it  wrong  to  take  a  walk  out  of 
his  own  parish.  In  so  saying  Mark  Hobarts  of  course  burlesqued  his 
brother  parson ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  a  strict 
man, — a  strict,  stem,  unpleasant  man,  and  one  who  feared  God  and  his  own 
conscience.     We  must  say  a  word  or  two  of  Mr.  Crawley  and  his  concerns. 

He  was  now  some  forty  years  of  age,  but  of  these  he  had  not  been  in 
possession  even  of  his  present  benefice  for  more  than  four  or  five.  The 
first  ten  years  of  his  life  as  a  clergyman  had  been  passed  in  performing 
the  duties  and  struggling  through  the  life  of  a  curate  in  a  bleak,  ugly, 
cold  parish  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  had  been  a  weary  life 
and  a  fear^  struggle,  made  up  of  duties  ill  requited  and  not  always 
satisfactorily  performed,  of  love  and  poverty,  of  increasing  cares,  of  sick- 
ness, debt,  and  death.  For  Mr.  Crawley  had  married  almost  as  soon  as  he 
was  ordxiined,  and  children  had  been  bom  to  him  in  that  chill,  comfortless 
Cornish  cottage.  He  had  married  a  lady  well  educated  and  soAly 
nurtured,  but  not  dowered  with  worldly  wealth.  They  two  had  gone 
forth  determined  to  fight  bravely  together ;  to  disregard  the  world  and 
the  world's  ways,  looking  only  to  God  and  to  each  other  for  their  comfort. 
Tliey  would  give  up  ideas  of  gentle  living,  of  sofb  raiment,  and  delicate 
feeding.  Others, — those  that  work  with  their  hands,  even  the  bettcrmopt  of 
such  workers — could  live  in  decency  and  health  upon  even  such  provision 
as  lie  could  earn  as  a  clergyman.  In  such  manner  would  they  live,  so 
poorly  and  so  decently,  working  out  tlieir  work,  not  with  their  hands  but 
with  their  hearts. 

And  so  they  had  established  themselves,  beginning  the  world  with  one 
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belli  hx§/t  fcfflViy 

work.     Hot  m  MB  wbo  Ifli 

it  mto^mgtlk 

m  iht  wodak  laak.     Mock  Ibm  oft 


fihthMnpJiy^  out  to 
a  fmiC    Leiaa 
o<f  i^BtlinR  MiiMtlf  ioto  kk 
s  Mrpg^  voald  1 

Thewiie  of  dia  l»boixH]^  nan  don 
la  ItfdlJby  witlioiit  eren  ao  mMj 
wsf  imo  lin.  <>sir%*s  cott^;  faUl 
oonJd  icoompGi^     H<il  ^H  At 
aide  of  tke  iienier  metal  of  tlie  tvn^ 
md  could  laal  on  wlule  be  was  {voalnte. 

Aad  aoneliiiiei  be  was  proatnte — prostiale  in  aoal  and  apmL  Xba 
would  be  eompkta  with  bitter  rcdce,  erring  otit  ibal  tbe  wcrl4  waa  too 
bard  for  bini,  tbai  bk  bade  was  broken  with  bis  borde&t  ibal  bis  God  hA 
deaeited  bim.  For  di^  and  dajs,  in  aocb  mood^  be  woitbl  ataj  wkliaB 
bis  cottage,  nerer  daik£imig  tbe  door  or  aeeisg  olber  ^ce  than  ibosr  if 
bis  own  mmatea.  Tboae  days  were  terrible  botb  to  him  aod  ber.  Ut 
would  sit  tbere  imwaabed,  witb  bis  unahom  hce  resting  on  bia  hmaif  lrilb 
an  old  drcMng^gown  banging  IcHDse  about  bini^  baidljr  taaCzng  Iboi, 
addom  ^>»lcxDg,  atriring  to  piaj,  but  striying  so  ^eqnentlj  in  vain.  And 
tben  be  would  rise  from  bis  cb&ir,  and,  with  a  burst  of  henxy^  call  Upon 
bis  Creator  to  remore  him  from  tbii  miserj. 

In  these  rooments  she  never  deaerted  him.  At  one  period  tbej  had 
bad  four  children,  and  though  the  whole  weight  of  this  joung  brtwd 
rested  on  her  arms,  on  her  musclea,  on  her  strength  of  mind  and  bodj, 
she  never  ceased  in  her  efibrts  to  comfort  him.  Then  at  length,  CiUiog 
utterly  upon  the  groimd,  he  would  pour  forth  piteous  prayers  for  tnercjTt 
and,  after  a  night  of  sleep,  would  once  more  go  forth  to  hiii  work. 

But  flhe  never  yielded  to  despair  :  the  struggle  was  never  beyond  her 
powers  of  endurance.  She  had  paflBeaaed  her  shao^  of  woman  s  loveliniss 
but  that  waa  now  ull  gone*  Her  colour  quickly  laded,  imd  the  ireah, 
lints  soon  deserted  her  face  and  forehead.  She  became  ihin^  and 
and  almost  haggard:  thin^  till  her  cheek-bones  were  nearly  pi 
through  her  skin,  till  her  elbows  were  sharp,  and  her  finger-bcmi 
thoiM?  of  a  Hkeleton.  Her  eye  did  not  lose  its  lusd*e,  but  it  became  im- 
naturally  bright,  prominent,  and  too  large  for  her  wan  face,  llse  Kift 
brown  k^cks  which  »he  had  once  loved  to  brufih  back,  scorning,  m  tkt 
would  boa»t  to  herself,  to  care  that  they  should  be  eeen,  were  now  spaiw 
eiifjMgh  and  all  untidy  iind  linclean.  It  was  matter  of  little  thought  now 
whether  they  were  seen  or  no.     Whether  he  could  be  made  fit  to  go  iflto 
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hia  piiJ|jit — whether  they  might  be  feid — those  four  innocents — and  tlieir 
backa  kept  fi^oni  the  cold  wind — ^that  was  now  the  nratter  of  ]jer  tliought. 

And  then  two  of  them  died,  and  she  went  forth  herself  to  Bee  them 
laid  under  the  froat-hoimd  sod,  lest  he  sliould  ftdnt  in  his  work  over  tlieir 
'graves.     For  he  would  nalt  aid  from  no  man — such   at   Iea.^t  waa   hia 
boast  through  all. 

Two  of  them  died,  but  their  illness  had  been  long ;  and  then  debts 
came  upon  them.  Debt»  indeed^  had  been  creeping  on  theiii  with  slow 
but  sure  feet  during  the  last  five  years.  'WIjo  can  see  his  children 
hungry,  and  not  take  brcnd  if  it  be  offered  ?  Wlio  can  see  his  wifo  lying 
in  sharpest  want,  and  not  seek  a  remedy  if  there  be  a  remedy  within 
reach?  So  debt  had  come  upon  them,  and  nide  men  pressed  for  small 
isumA  of  money — for  sumfi  small  to  the  world,  but  impossibly  large  to 
them.  And  lie  would  hide  himself  within  there,  in  that  cranny  of  an 
inner  chamber — hide  himseK  with  deep  shame  from  the  world,  with 
ghame,  and  a  sinking  heart,  and  a  broken  spirit* 

But  had  such  a  man  no  friend?  it  will  be  said.  Such  men^  I  take  it, 
do  not  make  many  tlriends.  But  tliis  man  wa*s  not  utterly  fiitfudless. 
Almost  every  year  one  visit  was  paid  to  him  in  his  Cornish  curacy  by  a 
brother  clergyman,  an  old  college  friend,  who,  as  far  as  might  in  !iim  He, 
did  give  aid  to  the  curate  and  his  wife*  This  gentleman  would  take  up 
bis  abode  for  a  week  at  a  f:inner*8  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  he 
found  Mr,  Crawley  in  despair,  he  would  leave  him  with  some  drops  of 
comfort  in  his  soul.  Nor  w^ere  the  benefits  in  this  respect  all  on  one  ftide. 
Mr,  Crawley,  though  at  some  periods  weiik  enough  for  himself,  could  be 
strong  for  others  j  and,  more  than  once,  -was  strong  to  the  gi-eat  advantage 
of  this  man  whom  he  loved.  And  then,  toc^,  pecuniary  assistance  was 
forthcoming — in  those  earlier  years  not  in  gi*eat  amount,  for  tliia  friend 
was  not  then  among  the  rich  ones  of  the  earth — but  in  amount  suffi- 
cient for  that  moderate  hearth,  if  only  its  acceptance  could  have  been 
managed.  But  in  that  matter  there  were  difHcultics  without  end.  Of 
absolute  money  tenders  Sir.  Crawley  would  accept  none.  But  a  bill  here 
and  there  was  paid,  the  Avife  assisting;  and  shoes  came  for  Kate — till 
Kate  was  placed  beyond  the  need  of  shoes ;  and  cloth  for  Harry  and 
Frank  found  its  way  anrreptitiously  in  beneath  the  cover  of  that  wife^s 
solitai-}'  trunk — cloth  with  wdiich  tLoHC  lean  fingers  worked  garments  for 
the  two  boys,  to  be  worn — sue!}  was  God's  will — only  by  the  one. 

Such  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley  in  their  Cornish  curacy,  and  during 
their  severest  stioiggles.  To  one  who  thinks  that  a  fair  day^a  work  ia 
worth  a  fair  day'a  wagea,  it  seems  hard  e^iough  that  a  man  should  work  80 
hiu-d  and  receive  »o  little.  There  will  be  tJiose  who  think  tliut  the  fault 
was  all  hia  own  in  marrying  so  young*  But  still  there  remaina  that 
question,  Is  not  a  fair  day's  work  worth  a  fair  day*s  wages  ?  This  man  did 
work  hard — ^at  a  task  perhaps  tlie  hardest  of  any  that  a  man  may  do ;  and 
for  ten  years  he  earned  some  wiventy  pcnuid-*  a  year.  Will  any  one  say 
that  he  received  fiir  wages  fur  his  fuLi*  work,  let  Iiiru  be  married  c 
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And  7«l  tbera  are  ao  hhdj  w1m>  ipoold  fiyn  paj  liidr  dof^,  if  tkmy  ( 
loieir  how  to  applf  their  BMXirjri  Bat  tkai  ia  m  long  aul^Ml,  at 
£obarte  liad  told  Mis  ]>miitahfe. 

SfQcfa  was  Mr.  Ck»wi^  m  liia  Coimkh  emairf  • 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Lady  Lvttos'b  Ambissadob. 

Akd  tJien,  ID  the  daja  which  foUowed,  that  fritDd  of  Mr.  Crawky's^  ^ 
name,  bj-the-bj,  it  yet  U>  be  menticoaed,  received  quick  and 
promotbti.  Mr.  Arabia  by  name  he  wa»  then; — Dr,  Arabin  aAeiaaid% 
when  that  qm«tk  and  great  promotion  reached  its  cliniax.  He  had  hacA 
nmply  a  Fellow  of  LazaruB  ia  those  fofiner  jean.  Then  he  became  Yiair 
of  St.  £wold'8^  in  East  Baraetflhire,  and  had  not  yet  got  kUntdf  aielilid 
there  when  he  married  the  Widow  Bold,  a  widow  with  bekragixigs  in  had 
and  funded  money,  and  with  but  one  onall  baby  as  a&  eDCiitnbianoc 
Nor  had  he  even  yet  married  her, — had  only  engaged  Mmadf  ao  lo 
when  they  made  him  Dean  of  Barchetter— all  which  may  be  read  in 
diocesan  and  county  chronicler. 

And  now  that  he  waa  wealthy,  the  new  dean  did  contrive  to 
debts  of  hifs  poor  fiiend,  some  lawyer  of  Camelfcrd  aisisting  him. 
but  a  paltry  nchedule  ailer  all,  amounting  in  the  total  to  aomethjQg 
much  abore  a  hundred  pounds.  And  then,  in  the  cotuse  of  eighi 
months,  this  poor  piece  of  preferment  ft^ll  in  the  dean*s  way,  this  iqcuiih 
bency  of  Hogglestock  with  its  stipend  reaching  one  hundred  and 
pounds  a  year.  Even  that  was  worth  double  the  Comiah  curacy , 
there  was,  moreover,  a  house  attached  to  it.  Poor  Mrm  Crawley,  wi 
ihe  heard  of  it,  thought  that  thdr  struggles  of  poverty  were  now  well 
0rer.  What  might  not  be  done  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pofonds  bj 
people  who  had  lived  for  ten  years  on  seventy  ? 

And  so  they  moved  away  out  of  that  cold,  bleak  country,  canymg 
with  them  their  humble  household  gods,  and  settled  themselves  in 
another  country,  cold  and  bleak  also,  but  less  t^nibly  so  than  the  fann«r. 
They  settled  themselves,  and  agmn  began  their  straggles  againat 
hardness  and  the  devil^s  zeal.  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  a  it 
unpleasant  man ;  and  it  certainly  wa.s  bo.  The  mim  must  be  made 
very  sterling  etuff,  whom  continued  and  tmdeserved  misforttme  does 
make  nnph^^aiiant.  This  man  had  bo  far  succumbed  to  grief,  that  it  h 
left  upon  him  its  marks,  palpable  and  not  to  be  effaced*  He  cared  lit! 
for  society,  judging  men  to  be  doing  evO  who  did  care  for  it*  He  kni 
as  a  fact,  and  believed  with  all  his  heart,  tJiat  these  sorrowa  had  come 
him  iiom  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  they  would  work  for  his  weal  in 
long  run;  but  not  tlie  less  did  they  make  him  morose,  silent,  and  di 
lie  had  always  at  hia  lieart  a  feeling  that  he  and  his  had  been  ill-m 
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and  too  oflen  solaced  himself,  at  the  devil^s  bidding,  with  the  conviction 
tliat  eternity  would  make  equal  that  which  life  in  this  world  had  made  so 
unequal ; — the  last  bait  that  with  which  the  devil  angles  after  those  who 
are  struggling  to  elude  his  rod  and  line. 

The  Framlej  properly  did  not  run  into  the  parish  of  Hogglestock ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Lady  Luflon  did  what  she  could  in  the  way  of  kindness  to 
these  new  comers.  Providence  had  not  supplied  Hogglestock  with  a  Lady 
Luflon,  or  with  any  substitute  in  the  shape  of  lord  or  lady,  squire  or 
squiress.  The  Hogglestock  farmers,  male  and  female,  were  a  rude,  rough 
set,  not  borderi]}g  in  their  social  rank  on  the  firmer  gentle;  and  Lady  Lufton, 
knowing  this,  and  hearing  something  of  these  Crawleys  from  Mrs.  Arabin, 
the  dean's  wife,  trimmed  her  lamps,  so  that  they  should  shed  a  wider  light, 
and  pour  forth  some  of  their  influence  on  that  forlorn  household. 

And  as  regards  Mrs.  Crawley  Lady  Luflon  by  no  means  found  that  her 
work  and  good- will  were  thrown  away.  Mrs.  Crawley  accepted  her  kind- 
ness with  thankfulness,  and  returned  to  some  of  the  sadnesses  of  life  under 
her  hand.  As  for  dining  at  Framley  Court,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Crawley,  she  knew,  would  not  hear  of  it,  even  if  other  things  were  fitting 
and  appliances  were  at  command.  .  Lideed  Mrs.  Crawley  at  once  said  tliat 
she  felt  herself  imfit  to  go  through  such  a  ceremony  with  anything  like 
comfort.  The  dean,  she  said,  wotdd  talk  of  their  going  to  stay  at  the 
deanery ;  but  she  thought  it  quite  impossible  that  either  of  them  should 
endure  even  that.  But,  all  the  same.  Lady  Luflon  was  a  comfort  to  her ; 
and  the  poor  woman  felt  that  it  was  well  to  have  a  lady  near  her  in 
case  of  need. 

The  task  was  much  harder  with  Mr.  Crawley,  but  even  with  him  it 
was  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  Lady  Lufton  talked  to  him  of  his  parish 
and  of  her  own ;  made  Mark  Bobarts  go  to  him,  and  by  degrees  did 
something  towards  civilizing  him.  Between  him  and  Kobarts  too  there 
grew  up  an  intimacy  rather  than  a  friendship.  Bobarts  would  submit  to 
his  opinion  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  and  even  theological  law,  would 
listen  to  him  with  patience,  would  agree  with  him  where  he  could,  and 
differ  from  him  mildly  when  he  could  not.  For  Bobarts  was  a  man  who 
made  himself  pleasant  to  all  men.  And  thus,  under  Lady  Luflon's  wing, 
there  grew  up  a  connection  between  Framley  and  Hogglestock,  in  which 
Mrs.  Bobarts  also  assisted. 

And  now  that  Lady  Luflon  was  looking  about  her,  to  see  how  she 
might  best  bring  proper  clerical  influence  to  bear  upon  her  o¥m  recreant 
fox-hunting  parson,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  use  Mr.  Crawley  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Crawley  would  certainly  be  on  her  side  as  far  as  opinion 
went,  and  would  have  no  fear  as  to  expressing  his  opinion  to  his  brother 
clergyman.     So  she  sent  for  Mr.  Crawley. 

In  appearance  he  was  the  very  opposite  to  Mark  Bobarts.  He  was  a 
lean,  slim,  meagre  man,  with  slioulders  slightly  curved,  and  pale,  lank,  long 
locks  of  ragged  hair ;  his  forehead  was  high,  but  his  face  was  narrow ;  his 
small  grey  eyes  were  deeply  sunken  in  his  head,  his  nose  was  well-formed, 
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oat  aeeiiig  tBal  there  wmt  a  pnrpcfie  and  »  : 
He  alwajre  wore,  in 
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buttoned  chm  up  to  hk  oeck  aod  deaecnded  afanoii  to  lam  hcgla    Ht ' 
wju  full  aix  feet  Ligb,  but  being  ao  aliglit  in  boild^  be  locsked  aa  fkat^ 
be  were  tallen 

Ha  came  at  once  at  Lady  Lufton^s  bidding,  pnlting  lumaelf  tolo  fiht 
gig  beaide  Aa  aerrant^  to  whom  he  ^poke  no  single  irord  dtmng  ibr 
jotifoej.  And  the  man,  looking  into  hiB  iace,  waa  atmck  with  tadmnnt^. 
Now  Hark  Kobarta  would  hare  talked  with  him  the  wlMsile  war  from 
Hoggjeatock  to  Framley  Court;  diacouiaing  partJj  as  to  bonea  aod  laaif 
but  psailj  also  an  to  higher  things* 

Aod  then  Ladj  Luflon  opened  her  mind  and  told  her  grieft  to  Mr* 
Crawlej,  urging,  however ^  through  the  whole  length  of  ber  Bauaiife,  that 
Mr.  Hobarta  wa«  an  exceUent  jiarieh  cleigyman, — *•  juat  sucb  a  deigjiiau^ 
in  his  church,  aa  I  would  wiah  him  to  be,"  flhe  explained,  wiili 
▼iew  of  Baring  herself  itom  an  expreadon  of  any  of  Mr.  Crawlej\fl 
idcaa  aa  to  chttrcb  teaching,  and  of  confining  him  to  the  orae  sobje 
matter  in  hand ;  ^*  but  he  got  this  bring  md  young,  Mr.  Crawley,  tbat  he  if 
hardly  quite  as  steady  as  I  could  wish  him  to  be.  It  has  been  aa  mndi 
my  fault  as  his  own  in  placing  him  in  such  a  position  so  eaHy  m  life.** 

''  I  thmk  it  has,'*  said  Mr.  Crawley,  who  might  perhaps  be  a  little  aecf 
on  anch  a  subject. 

"  Qtiite  so,  quite  so,"  continued  her  ladyship,  swaJlowii^  down  with 
a  gulp  a  certain  sense  of  anger.    "  But  that  is  done  now^  and  is  past  cor^^K 
That  Mr.  Bobarts  will  become  a  credit  to  hb  profession,  I  do  not  dotiblj|^| 
for  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place  and  his  sentiments  are  good ;  bat  I 
fear  that  at  present  he  is  succumbing  to  temptation." 

"  I  am  told  that  he  himts  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Everybody 
round  us  is  talking  about  it." 

**  No,  Mr.  Crawley ;  not  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  very  seldom  abore 
once,  I  think.  And  then  I  do  believe  he  does  it  more  with  the  view  of 
being  with  Lord  Luflon  than  anything  else," 

**  I  cannot  see  that  that  would  make  the  matter  better,**  emd  Mr. 
Crawley, 

**  It  would  show  that  he  was  not  strongly  imbued  with  a  taste  which  1 
cannot  but  regard  as  vicious  in  a  clergyman." 

"  It  must  he  vicious  in  all  men,"  said  Mr.  Crawly.     "  It  is 
cruel,  and  leads  to  idleness  and  profligacy." 

Again  La^Jy  Lufton  made  a  gulp.  She  had  called  Mr.  Crawli:'y 
thither  to  her  aid,  and  f't^It  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  quarrel  with 
him*  But  she  did  not  like  to  be  told  that  her  son^s  amusement  was  idli 
and  profligate.  She  hud  always  regarded  hunting  as  a  proper  pursuit  tot 
a  country  gentlerniin.  It  was,  indeed,  in  her  eyes  one  of  the  peculi.i 
inf^titutions  of  country  lifu  in  England,  and  it  may  be  almost  said  that  vhi9i 
looked  upon  the  liar setsh ire  hunt  as  something  sacred.     She  could  no 
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endure  to  hear  that  a  fox  was  trapped,  and  allowed  her  turkeys  to  be  pur- 
loined without  a  groan.  Such  being  the  case,  she  did  not  like  being  told 
that  it  was  vicious,  and  had  by  no  means  wished  to  consult  Mr.  Crawley 
on  that  matter.     But  nevertheless  she  swallowed  down  her  wrath. 

"  It  is  at  any  rate  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman,"  she  said ;  "  and  as  I 
know  that  Mr.  Robarts  places  a  high  value  on  your  opinion,  perhaps  you 
will  not  object  to  advise  him  to  discontinue  it.  He  might  possibly  feel 
aggrieved  were  I  to  interfere  personally  on  such  a  question.'* 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would,'*  said  Mr.  Crawley.  "  It  is  not  within  a 
woman's  province  to  give  counsel  to  a  clergyman  on  such  a  subject,  unless 
she  be  very  near  and  very  dear  to  him — ^his  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister.** 

"  As  living  in  the  same  parish,  you  know,  and  being,  perhaps *^ 

the  leading  person  in  it,  and  the  one  who  naturally  rules  the  others. 
Those  would  have  been  the  fitting  words  for  the  expression  of  her  lady- 
ship's ideas;  but  she  remembered  herself,  and  did  not  use  them.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  that,  great  as  her  influence  ought  to  be,  she  was 
not  the  proper  person  to  speak  to  Mr.  Robarts  as  to  his  pernicious,  un- 
clerical  habits,  and  she  would  not  now  depart  from  her  resolve  by  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  she  was  tiie  proper  person. 

"  Yes,**  said  Mr.  Crawley,  "  just  so.  All  that  would  entitle  him  to  offer 
you  his  counsel  if  he  thought  that  your  mode  of  life  was  such  as  to  require 
it,  but  could  by  no  means  justify  you  in  addressing  yourself  to  him.** 

This  was  very  hard  upon  Lady  Lufton.  She  was  endeavouring  with 
all  her  woman's  strength  to  do  her  best,  and  endeavouring  so  to  do  it  that 
the  feelings  of  the  sinner  might  be  spared ;  and  yet  the  ghostly  comforter 
whom  she  had  evoked  to  her  aid,  treated  her  as  though  she  were  arrogant 
and  overbearing.  She  acknowledged  the  weakness  of  her  own  position 
with  reference  to  her  parish  clergyman  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  IMr. 
Crawley;  and  under  such  circumstances,  he  might,  at  any  rate,  have 
abstained  from  throwing  that  weakness  in  her  teeth. 

"  WeU,  sir ;  I  hope  my  mode  of  life  may  not  require  it ;  but  that  is 
not  exactly  to  the  point :  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  you  will  speak 
to  Mr.  Robarts?** 

**  Certainly  I  will,**  said  he. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.  But,  Mr.  Crawley,  pray — 
pray,  remember  this :  I  would  not  on  any  account  wish  that  you  should 
be  harsh  with  him.     He  is  an  excellent  young  man,  and " 

"  Lady  Luflon,  if  I  do  this,  I  can  only  do  it  in  my  own  way,  as  beat  I 
may,  using  such  words  as  God  may  give  me  at  the  time.  I  hope  that 
I  am  harsh  to  no  man ;  but  it  is  worse  than  useless,  in  all  cases,  to  speak 
anything  but  the  truth.** 

"  Of  course— of  course.** 

"  If  the  ears  be  too  delicate  to  hear  the  truth,  the  mind  will  be  too  per- 
verse to  profit  by  it.**     And  then  Mr.  Crawley  got  up  to  take  his  leave. 

But  Lady  Luflon  insisted  that  he  should  go  with  her  to  lunclicon. 
He  huDuned  and  lia*d  and  would  fain  have  refused,  but  on  this  subject 
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vh^  vaa  T^r^SLyrrr.     I?  z^A*  be  tbat  ibe  vm  unfit  to  mIiik  m  dnr- 

can  »  to  hi*  c":ti«.  V::*  :=.  a  nattw  c^  bo^ritaKtr  ilie  did  know  vfaan  ike 
was  aVit.  Mr.  Crairl^  sar^iH  act  I^are  the  hoase  mlihLmi  nAfth- 
ir.^z.':.  Am  to  tli«,  si.-*  carried  h-er  Tvfnt :  acd  Mr.  CnwlcT — when  die 
Leaver  r-:"  re  tin  iri?  cc!d  pr«b?:-be»rf  aad  hot  pctaic«&.  insieBd  cf  ibe 
rela'.ire  r^*5:::<Ti  <f  a  parish  ztz*^  aad  Lis  parisLkcer — ^becsoM  InimUe. 
fnbrr^Ls^TP.  ar.d  aln^«^  timid.  Lidr  LoftcQ  recmuDcnded  Madcna  in- 
firm id  'f  >:.^r77.  an/i  Mr.  Crawler  cbered  a:  cTJce.  azsd  was.  indeed,  per- 
fect I  j  m.y:Tj<i'.xis  <::"  the  di5f?re:-:e-  Then  there  was  a  baaket  ci  aeikale 
in  the  ?:2  I^^t  Mr*.  Crawler:  that  he  woold  hare  kik  briund  had  he 
flArvwj.  but  he  did  nit  dare.  Net  a  word  was  §aid  to  him  aa  to  tbe  mama- 
lade  ff-r  the  cliiidrcn  which  was  h:di?a  under  the  ceakale,  I-»dT  Lafton 
feeling  w^I!  aware  that  that  wculd  £nd  hs  wav  to  its  proper  deatinarira 
witho'it  ar.T  necesritr  for  his  co-operatioo.  And  then  Mr.  Ciawkj 
retamed  hrme  in  the  Framley  Ccurt  jie. 

Three  cr  four  days  aAer  this  he  walked  orer  to  Franlej  Paiamufc. 
Thi*  he  did  en  a  Saturday,  baring  learned  that  the  hctmds  nercr  himted  oa 
that  daj ;  and  he  started  earl j.  so  that  be  might  be  aore  to  catdi  Mr. 
lUAjein*  befrre  he  went  out  on  his  parish  bnsinesB.  He  was  qmte  evh 
enough  to  attain  this  object,  for  when  he  reached  the  Paraonage  door  at 
aboGt  half-paet  nine,  the  vicar,  with  his  wife  and  dster,  were  jnil  aittiag 
dcwii  to  breakfast. 

*•  Oh,  Crawley,"  said  Robarts.  before  the  other  had  well  spoken,  "you 
are  a  capital  fellow ;  "  and  then  he  gc-t  him  into  a  chair,  and  Mia.  Bohaits 
had  yjUTf-d  him  ont  tea,  and  Lucy  had  surrendered  to  him  a  knife  and 
pki?e,  lyforf  he  knew  under  what  guise  to  eicuse  his  coming  amoof 
them. 

*•  I  hf.'i^f:  ycu  will  excuse  this  intrusion,"  at  la*t  he  muttered;  "hot 
I  have  a  f'.-w  words  of  business  to  which  I  will  request  your  attention 
presently." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Rrbarl?,  conveying  a  broiled  kidney  on  to  the  plate 
\ff:i'irft  Mr.  Crawley  ;  "  but  there  is  no  preparation  for  business  like  a  good 
br".'ikfa.-t.  Lucy,  Jiari'l  Mr.  Crawley  the  buttered  tcast.  Eggs,  Fanny ; 
v/L'-re  fire  tlje  f  gc's  ?  "  And  then  Jchn,  in  livery,  brought  in  the  fresh 
t"/yi^.  "  Now  we  Khali  do.  I  always  eat  my  ectrs  while  they're  hot, 
Craw  If -y,  and  I  arlvifw?  you  to  do  the  same." 

To  all  tliis  ^fr.  Crawley  said  very  little,  and  he  was  not  at  all  at  home 
under  the  circumstancoH.  Perhaps  a  thought  did  pass  across  his  brain,  as  to 
the  difference  birtwcen  the  meal  which  he  had  lef\  on  his  own  table,  and  that 
which  he  now  naw  before  him ;  and  as  to  any  cause  which  might  exist  for 
Kueh  difl'en'nce.  I5«if,  if  so,  it  was  a  very  fleetinii  thought,  for  he  had  far 
other  matter  now  fully  occupying  his  mind.  And  then  the  breakfast  was 
over,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  clergj^men  found  themselves  together 
in  the  Parsonage  study. 

"  Mr.  Kobart.H,"  began  the  senior,  when  he  had  seated  himself  un- 
or>mfr>rt«ibly  on  one  of  the  ordinary  chairs  at  the  further  side  of  the  well- 
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stored  library  table,  while  Mark  was  sitting  at  his  ease  in  his  own  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  '^  I  have  called  upon  you  on  an  unpleasant  busincFs." 

Mark's  mind  immediately  fiew  off  to  Mr.  Sowerby's  bill,  but  he  could 
not  think  it  possible  that  Mr.  Crawley  could  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  that 

"  But  as  a  brother  clergyman,  and  as  one  who  esteems  you  much  and 
wishes  yon  well,  I  have  thought  myself  bound  to  take  this  matter  in 
hand." 

"  What  matter  is  it,  Crawley  ?" 

"  Mr.  Robarts,  men  say  that  your  present  mode  of  life  is  one  that  is 
not  befitting  a  soldier  in  Christ's  army." 

"  Men  say  so  I  what  men  ?  " 

"  The  men  around  you,  of  your  own  neighbourhood ;  those  who  watch 
yorar  life,  and  know  all  your  doings ;  those  who  look  to  see  you  walking  as 
a  lamp  to  guide  their  feet,  but  find  you  consorting  with  horse  jockeys  and 
hunters,  galloping  af^er  hounds,  and  taking  your  place  among  the  vainest 
of  worldly  pleasure-seekers.  Tliose  who  have  a  right  to  expect  an 
example  of  good  living,  and  who  think  that  they  do  not  see  it." 

Mr.  Crawley  had  gone  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  in  doing 
so,  had  certainly  made  his  own  task  so  much  the  easier.  There  is  nothing 
like  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  once  when  one  has  on  hand  an 
unpleasant  piece  of  business. 

"  And  have  such  men  deputed  you  to  come  Fere?  " 

"  No  one  has  or  could  depute  me.  I  have  come  to  speak  my  own 
mind,  not  that  of  any  other.  But  I  refer  to  what  those  around  you  think 
and  say,  because  it  is  to  them  that  your  duties  are  due.  You  owe  it  to 
those  around  you  to  live  a  godly,  cleanly  life ; — as  you  owe  it  also,  in  a 
much  higher  way,  to  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  I  now  make  bold  to 
ask  you  whether  you  are  doing  your  best  to  lead  such  a  life  as  that?" 
And  then  he  remained  silent,  waiting  for  an  answer. 

He  was  a  singular  man;  so  humble  and  meek,  so  unutterably  in- 
efficient and  awkward  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  so  bold  and 
enterprising,  almost  eloquent  on  the  one  subject  which  was  the  work  of 
his  mind !  As  he  sat  there,  he  looked  into  his  companion's  face  fix)m  out 
his  sunken  grey  eyes  with  a  gaze  which  made  his  victim  quail.  And 
then  repeated  his  words :  "  I  now  make  bold  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Robarts, 
whether  you  are  doing  your  best  to  lead  such  a  life  as  may  become  a 
parish  clergyman  among  his  parishioners?"  And  again  he  paused  for  an 
answer. 

"  There  are  but  few  of  us,"  said  Mark  in  a  low  tone,  "  who  could 
safely  answer  that  questioix  in  tJie  affirmative." 

"But  are  there  many,  think  you,  among  us  who  would  find  the 
question  so  unanswerable  as  yoiu-self  ?  And  even,  were  there  many, 
would  you,  yoimg,  enterprising,  and  talented  as  you  are,  be  content  to  be 
ntunbercd  among  them  7  Are  you  satisfied  to  be  a  castaway  after  you 
have  taken  upon  yourself  Christ's  armour  7     If  you  will  say  so,  I  am 
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ziii<4tiken  in  yr^  and  will  go  znj  waj."  Tliere  vu  agun  a  pscae.  and 
t}>:ii  Le  wer-.:  on.  *•  .Sp^-ak  to  me,  mj  brother,  and  Ofpen  tout  ban:  if  h 
}>:  Tr.n-^ibi'r."  Ar.d  rising  fT<m  lis  cLair«  be  iralked  acrc«B  the  rc«iD,  ard 
iifl  lU  hu:A  ur.d*.r]v  en  Mark's  tbouider. 

Mark  }jad  h-*-*::i  '■:t!:r-g  >.T:i:g^!r.i'  ii:  L:§  cLair.  and  bad  at  £m,  Sx  a 
I.'.' :;.*::.:  '.:ilj,  tiiir;;'}.:  to  'razfii  :t  c:::.  But  all  idea  of  brazenii^  bad 
new  ]i::i  }.:m.  He  La/I  7:u-('d  Lisiseli'  iroia  b:£  comfortable  ease,  and  irai 
\*^n:nq  forward  with  Lis  el?xw  en  the  table ;  tut  now,  when  he  heard 
ihefee  word/t.  be  alii  wed  bis  head  to  sink  i2f<'n  bis  ann«,  and  he  buried  bii 
face  Urtwec-u  IJa  bands. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  falling  off/'  cc  ntinued  Ciawlcy :  "  terrible  in  the  &II, 
but  doubiV  terrible  through  tbat  difBcuItr  cf  retaining.  But  it  cannot  ht 
tliat  it  should  content  jou  to  place  jourself  as  one  among  those  thooghtfeai 
Biuners,  for  the  cruhbing  of  whose  sin  tou  have  been  placed  here  i 
them.  You  become  a  bunting  parson,  and  ride  with  a  happy  mind  i 
bhtfphemers  and  mocking  devils — ^jou,  whose  aspirations  were  so  high,  who 
have  spoken  so  often  and  so  well  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  Christ ;  jon, 
who  can  argue  in  your  pride  as  to  the  petty  details  of  yonr  church,  m 
though  the  liroad  teachings  of  its  great  and  cdmple  lessons  were  not  enoagh 
for  your  energies  !  It  cannot  be  tbat  I  have  bad  a  hypocrite  beside  me 
in  all  those  eager  controversies  I  " 

"  Not  a  hypocrite — not  a  hypocrite,"  said  Mark,  in  a  tone  which  nai 
almost  reduced  to  sobbing. 

"  But  a  casUway  !  Is  it  so  that  I  must  call  you  7  No,  Mr.  Eobarts, 
not  a  caj-taway ;  neithfr  a  h}7  ocrite,  nor  a  castaway ;  but  one  who  in 
walking  haf;  !-turjjM<.d  in  the  dark  aiid  ]>niised  his  feet  among  the  stones. 
Ilencelbrth  I«;t  him  take  a  lant«.-m  in  his  hand,  and  look  warily  to  bis  path, 
and  walk  cautiou-sly  among  the  thorns  and  rocks,^-cautiously,  but  yet 
1x^1  dly,  with  manly  courage,  but  Christian  meekness,  as  all  men  should 
walk  on  their  j.il^Timage  thrcugh  this  vale  of  tears/*  And  then  without 
giving  his  comiiaiiion  time  to  stop  him  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
irom  the  houanj  and  without  again  seeing  any  others  of  the  fionily,  stalked 
back  on  his  road  to  liogglestock,  thus  tramping  ibiu^cen  miles  through 
the  deep  uiud  in  performance  of  the  mission  on  which  he  bad  been  sent 

It  waH  Fome  hours  before  Mr.  Eobarts  lefl  his  room.  As  soon  as  lie 
found  that  Crawley  was  really  gone,  and  that  he  should  see  bim  no  more, 
he  turned  the  lock  of  hi.s  d(X»r,  and  sat  himself  down  to  think  over  his 
present  life.  At  al>out  eleven  his  wife  knocked,  not  knowing  whether 
that  other  strange  clerg}'man  were  there  or  no,  for  none  bad  seen  his 
departure.  But  Mark,  answering  cheerily,  desired  that  be  might  be  left 
to  his  studies. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  thoughts  and  mental  resolves  were  then  of 
service  to  him. 


C^am^aiigninjg  in  C^htta 


At  a  time  wlien  military  operations  in  Cliina  are  about  to  be  undertaken 
upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  have  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  some  account  of  the  longest  march  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
ever  yet  performed  by  British  troops  may  not  be  iminteresting.  To  judge  from 
the  recent  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  India,  the  prospect  of  Chinese 
campaigning,  so  far  from  exciting  that  enthusiasm  which  the  novelty  and 
interest  of  the  imdcrtaking  might  have  been  expected  to  awaken,  has  pro- 
duced the  very  opposite  effect.  The  military  departmental  mind  is  filled 
with  doubts  and  vague  misgivings.  The  Quartermaster-Generars  staff 
sliake  their  heads  with  a  mysterious  despondency,  already  oppressed  with 
the  weight  of  prospective  cares,  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  shared  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  office.  The  Commissariat  is  no  less  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  its 
probable  inefficiency,  modestly  diffident  of  its  capacity  to  perform  its  func- 
tions in  the  imknown  regions  of  the  far  East;  while  the  parallel  which  has 
been  drawn  by  those  who  have  visited  both  countries,  between  the  plains  of 
Chih-li  and  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea,  are  by  no  means  reassuring  to  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  who  are  reminded  by  the  comparison  of  experience 
not  altogether  encouraging.  So  we  have  croaking  articles  in  the  Indian 
journals,  and  gloomy  forebodings  on  the  part  of  officers  experienced  in 
Indian  warfare,  who  have  never  been  in  China,  but  who  "  know  the 
East,"  and  are,  therefore,  qualified  to  speak  with  confidence  and  authority 
upon  all  affairs,  military  or  diplomatic,  which  may  be  undertaken  any- 
where between  Cairo  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

It  is  as  well  that  we  should  remember,  at  this  early  period  of  our  opera- 
tions, that  whatever  may  be  their  result,  there  will  be  a  large  class  of 
persons  who  "always  told  us  so,"  and  who  some  years  hence,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  Chinese  war,  will  also  inform  us  triumphantly  that 
they  "always  said  that  sooner  or  later. there  would  be  another  row." 
These  gentlemen  now  talk  learnedly  about  blocking  up  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  no  longer  exists;  and  occupying  Nankin,  which  is  no  longer 
Imperial ;  and  operating  up  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  though  we  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  natiu-e  of  the  operations  they  propose.  They  foresee  tlie 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  a  march  of  thirty  miles  across  the  plains  of 
Giih-li,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  foresight  will  be  made 
available  to  provide  against  these  difficulties,  or  whether  the  greatest 
impediment  may  not  arise  from  the  entire  misapplication  of  the  veiy 
quality  assumed.  Some  remarkable  cases  of  this  description  of  forethought 
occurred  during  the  Crimean  war,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
allude,  more  especially  as  more  recent  instances  exist  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese  operations  contemplated  in  1857.     We  would  suggest  that  those 
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ponderoufl  iron  grates,  for  example,  which  now  ornament  the  dodyard  at 
Hong  Kong,  where  they  are  stacked  in  tiers,  and  which  had  oonaiderBtelj 
been  supplied  to  the  army  in  the  event  of  a  campaign,  be  left  where  tiuj 
are,  as  it  will  probably  be  found  that  a  Whitworth's  gun  weighing 
200  pounds  ¥rill  be  more  useful  and  less  troublesome  on  the  march  than 
a  grate  of  twice  that  weight :  temporaiy  fireplaces  may  be  constmeted  with 
three  bricks,  and  the  plains  of  Chih-li  aboxmd  in  kilns.  Doabtless,  if  the 
army  is  detained  in  the  north  until  a  late  period  of  the  year,  fires  will  be 
an  immense  comfort ;  but  if  those  sepoys  who  are  destined  to  enoomiter 
the  severity  of  the  winter  are  not  provided  with  flannel  waistooats,  the 
tiers  of  iron  grates  will  fail  to  supply  them  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
caloric. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  if  the  army  reaches  Tien-tsin,  and  its  ocenpa- 
tion  of  that  city  is  protracted  over  any  space  of  time,  telegraphic  commmii- 
cation  with  the  coast  may  be  deemed  a  desirable  object.  Should  any  snch 
project  be  entertained,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  impertinent  if  we 
express  a  hope  that  batteries  be  sent  out  as  well  as  wire.  Upon  the  last 
occasion,  when  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  China,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  wire  was  laid  down  from  the  landing-place  to  head-quarters  diat  tiie 
discovery  was  made  that  the  most  essential  item  had  been  forgotten,  and 
that  a  wire,  however  well  laid,  if  it  had  nothing  but  a  general  at  one  end 
and  an  admiral  at  the  other,  could  not  possibly  convey  a  message. 

^leantime,  the  obscr\'ationa  made  during  a  march  of  five  days  with  a 
thousand  men,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tung,  just  a  year  ago,  may  he  of 
interest  to  those  who  do  not  "  know  the  East."  And  here  we  would 
remind  the  reader,  who  may  make  any  use  of  this  information  he  pleases^ 
that  there  are  men  in  China  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
coiuitry,  who  have  already  had  a  military  experience  of  some  years  there, 
and  whose  hints  will  probahly  be  more  useful  before  the  operations  com- 
mence, than  after  our  ignorance  has  led  us  into  serious  difficulty. 

The  expedition  about  to  Ixj  described  was  undertaken  in  the  early 
spring  of  last  year.  Its  destination  was  Fayune,  a  town  situated  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  north  of  Canton,  or  about  the  same  distance  as  Tien- 
trtin  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  Its  object  was  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Braves  of  the  ninety-six  villages — ^a  confederation  which  had,  dnrii^ 
the  preceding  year,  combined  to  furnish  a  force  of  local  militia,  or  rather 
blackguards,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  our  garrison  at  Canton.  During 
the  summer  their  attacks  had  been  constant  and  most  annoying.  The 
climate  at  that  time  of  year  rendered  any  attempt  at  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  oiu*  troops  most  dangerous ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  more 
advisable  to  submit  to  a  nightly  discharge  of  rockets  and  gingals,  than  to 
expose  the  men  to  the  risk  of  sunstrokes. 

We  were  the  more  anxious  to  inflict  a  summary  chastisement  npou 
these  so-called  "  Braves,"  so  soon  as  the  season  should  admit  of  it,  as 
diplomatic  pressure  had  been  exerted  in  vain  at  Tien-tsin  to  effect  the 
same   object ;    the   Court  of  Pekin  repudiating  any  ccmplicity  in  the 
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hostilities  in  the  south,  though  documents  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  authorities,  clearly  proving,  not  only  the  cognizance  of 
the  government,  but  the  fact  that  the  military  organization  of  the  south 
was  being  actually  carried  on  under  Imperial  auspices,  and  the  leaders  of 
it  honoured  with  buttons  and  promotion.  These  leaders  were  formed 
into  committees  and  sub-committees,  and  styled  "  managers  of  barbarian 
affairs."  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  representations  of  the  British 
authorities,  their  iunctions  in  tbis  capacity  were  no  longer  recognized,  and 
they  had  latterly  for  some  time  past  appeared  in  proclamations  as  "  Com- 
missioners for  the  enlistment  of  militia."  The  most  notorious  of  these 
committees  was  that  known  as  the  "  Gang-leang,"  which  was  d[ividcd  into 
four  sub-committees. 

The  most  active  members  were  three  mandarins  in  mourning,  by  name 
Lung,  Soo,  and  Lo.  These  men  were  of  considerable  standing  in  the 
government  service,  but  the  fact  of  their  being  in  mourning  deprived  them 
of  the  power  of  accepting  ^any  official  position  for  a  term  of  years.  It 
did  not,  however,  debar  them  from  serving  their  country  in  a  promiscuous 
manner,  and  they  chose  their  present  occupation  of  oi^ganizing  Braves 
against  barbarians,  as  the  one  most  acceptable  to  the  government,  and  most 
likely  to  lead  to  honour  and  distinction.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  func- 
tions, they  levied  heavy  taxes  upon  the  unfortunate  country  people,  who 
thus  found  themselves  between  two  fires ; — in  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
being  mistaken  for  Braves  by  our  troops,  and  on  the  other,  obliged  to 
contribute  to  a  body  of  ruffians,  who,  when  not  engaged  in  attacking  us, 
amused  themselves  in  plundering  the  unhappy  peasantry.  These  committees 
formed,  in  fact,  the  rallying  points  for  the  miscreants  of  all  the  surrounding 
districts ;  rebels  who  fotmd  rebellion  did  not  pay,  robbers  who  had  made 
their  own  neighbourhood  too  hot  to  hold  them,  scamps  who  loved  plunder 
better  than  toil, — all  flocked  to  the  standards  of  Lung,  Soo  and  Lo,  who 
received  them  with  open  arms,  and  gave  them  a  carte  blanche  to  bully  the 
country  people,  and  squeeze  their  o¥m  living  out  of  unprotected  rustics. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  Gang-leang 
was  at  a  village  called  Shek-tsing,  distant  about  eight  miles  from  Canton. 
Here  a  notorious  Brave  leader,  by  name  Leang-paou-heun,  held  his  court, 
and  fitnn  here  ho  issued  one  fine  morning  and  attacked  a  party  of  our 
troops  exercising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton.  It  was  resolved  to 
commence  the  operations  of  the  winter  by  honouring  Leang  with  a  morn- 
ing call,  of  a  character  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed.  In  pursuance 
of  this  design,  the  ncoessaiy  preparations  were  made,  and  rumours  thereof 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  Fayune  Commissioners,  they  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  to  arm,  which  was  found  among  their  papers  af>er 
the  capture  of  Shek-tsing,  an  extract  from  which,  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
Chinese  military  tactics,  is  worthy  of  insertion.  The  various  villages  arc 
directed  "  to  provide  themselves  with  a  number  of  gongs  imd  horns, 
and  thus  simulate  the  presence  of  an  imposing  force.  At  daylight  on  the 
8th,  ranges  of  cooking  places  will  be  constructed  in  the  Shek-tsing  hill^, 
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in  wliich  focwi  mny  be  prepared  for  the  people  who  oollcel  tliere,  tnd 
pemiisaion  to  do  bo  b  given  to  aU  classes^  whether  eld  or  young,  strong  or 
infirm.  All  tlie  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  this  committee ;  and  it  Um 
been  already  resolved  that  every  person  coming  to  the  naaembly  shaE 
receive  a  daily  ration  of  four  caiidareens  (about  six  ctnts),  bat  thia  momj 
will  have  In  the  first  inetanoe  to  be  advanced  by  the  oomiuiitee  of  each 
village.  Every  person  who  comes  armed  and  prepared  lo  fight  will,  is 
nddition,  receive  one  mace  of  sUver  (about  foui"te<ai  cents)  aa  hid  daily  pj: 
tiach  committee  is  also  requested  to  provide  cookii^  utenals,*' 

A  well-contrived  attack  upon  the  Brave  position  at  Shrk-tniig  ft- 
suited  in  the  utter  di&com£ture  of  the  nondescript  army«  collected  in  obe- 
dience to  the  foregoing  mandate^  the  casualties  on  our  aide  amotrntii^  onlj' 
to  four  wounded.  The  house  of  the  notoriotis  Leang-paou-lieaa  mm 
g;utted  and  burned,  to  the  great  Eatisfaction  of  the  country  people,  when 
he  had  been  squeezing  for  some  monihs  past,  at  the  rale  of  twi^y^  cntlitt  of 
grain  per  mow,  which  wasj  in  fact,  a  tax  of  fixun  twelve  to  twesty  prr 
cent.  No  wonder  they  exclaimed^  aa  they  clustered  joyfully  rouml  ibt 
smouldeiing  embers,  and  waited  tiU  they  should  cool  sulBciently  ftw  pur- 
poses of  cloBer  investigation :  ^^  Oh  !  Amidlia  Buddha  1  blessed  be  Herrtn 
for  having  willed  its  destruction,  and  the  barbarians  for  having  eCectcd  it** 
Pihquei  afterwards  accused  Leang  of  having  appropriated  the  pay  of  coe 
thousand  Braves  who  bad  never  been  enrolled. 

The  affair  of  Shek-tsing  was  productive  of  so  salutary  an  effect  npca 
both  the  peasantry  and  the  Braves,  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  cosfina 
the  impression  by  military  promenades  in  the  neighbourhcwd  of  Cant*^* 
whereby  we  should  give  indisputable  evidence  of  our  power — hitfei^rjo 
always  denied  by  the  Chinese — to  operate  by  land  aa  well  as  by  vr: 

The  three  chief  Commissioners  weTC   still  holding  coiirt    in   i 
security  in  the  mountain  village  of  Fayune;  and  although  their  etr  r?-  r 
re-enlist  Braves  were  by  no  means  bo  successful  as  former! r,  still  j  r.j 
thought  expedient  to   run  these  gentry  to  earth,  if  pos>ui]t,   -.uid  tl-.^ 
extinguish  the  vital  principle  of  an  organisation  which  had  been  a  aooitt* 
of  considerable  annoyance  to  us  during  our  occupancy  of  Canton, 

The  force  destined  for  tliis  operation  consisted  of  only  a  thousand  mefii 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  French  blue-jackets.  We  mttdifd 
out  of  the  north-west  gate  of  Canton  upon  a  sharp,  clear  February  mom* 
ing.  The  chances  of  a  Sikirmi^h,  though  somewhat  remote,  were  soffiekil 
to  produce  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  men,  who  stepped  briaklv  owt 
as  they  filed  in  a  thin  irregular  line  along  the  narrow  ridges  which  divided 
the  now  dry  rice-fields.     In  three  hours  we  reached  the  ^  fSbek- 

taing,  with  its  clear  winding  river,  spanned  by  a  chamiir  ^  ^  uitaqw 
bridge  of  seven  quaint  arches,  its  groves  of  bamboo,  its  fir-clothed  fcooIK 
shattered  yamun  and  field  of  conflict.  Here  the  country  people  approacbeH 
reverentially,  and  we  once  more  wandered  amid  the  ruins  caused  br  tmr 
own  ailillery,  and  gazed  fix»m  the  hill  in  rear  over  the  peaceftil  land- 
scape, across  which  the  progress  of  the  troops  was  indicated  by  a  wxading 
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block  tbread.     About  fiye  miles  beyond  Sliek-tslng  we  roi^ched  Koug- 
sooDg,  a  vilJage  situated  upon  a  river,  which  it  was  neceaa^iry  to  ferry. 


As  ihm  was  an  operation  which  inrolved  some  delay,  conaidering  the 
limited  number  of  ferry-boats,  and  the  largo  quantity  of  camp-followers, 
it  was  decided  to  camp  here  for  tlic  night,  and  those  among  ua  who  were 
mounted,  and  did  not  mind  a  wetting,  scrambled  across  to  the  opposite  shore, 
where  a  iair  was  going  on,  and  the  dirty  Httle  slrcet«  of  t!ie  village  were 
crowded  with  unctuous  Chinamen,  We  rode  among  this  noisy,  chattering 
rabble  without  provoking  the  slightest  exi^ression  oi'  animosity.  Curiosity 
and  avarice  were  the  predominating  Hcntimeuts  here,  as  they  always  will 
be  wherever  a  European  army  presents  itself  in  China,  The  first  impulse 
cf  a  peasant  ujider  tliese  circumstances  is  to  stnre  at  you,  the  next  to  sell 
flomething  to  you.  Even  when  alone  aud  nnaiined,  it  does  not  enter  into 
his  head  to  insult  you,  unless  incited  thereto  by  the  authorities.  The 
papulation  at  large  consider  an  invading  army  hostile  to  the  troops  of 
their  government,  but  by  no  means  hostile  to  themselves:  hence  they  stand 
and  look  on  as  impartial  spectators  upon  tlie  occasion  of  a  conflict,  and 
even  before  it  iiJ  over  come  actually  under  fii'e  to  see  if  anything  in  the 
way  of  trade  may  be  managed.  Under  these  circumstances  an  invading 
force  need  never  be  imder  apprehension  on  the  score  of  commissariat. 

For  months  past  the  elTbrts  of  the  Comniisaioners  had  been  directed 
towarda  prejudicing  the  mind  of  the  country  pecjple  against  us;  tlie  most 
«bgurd  stories  of  our  cruel  and  barbai'ous  nature  had  become  current 
Ivinioug  them ;  the  government  at  Pckin  had  lent  itselJ'  to  tlie  fabrication  of 
thcfit%  and  had  even  issued  a  secret  edict  on  the  subject,  llio  nature  of 
which  will  Ije  gatht-rcd  from  the  loUowiiig  c-xtract ; — 
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-  A-  i*j  iL«  Pr'.Ti:.:^  o!  Etu:^.:^:^.  vhks  Lm  Litbeno  been  frmed  ibr  hi  kwikr 
ici  }j^:r-.  .:!>:::..  li.  1  vi. « :'.n.i:7  >-  :^e>  l  rtOL^td  duz;  hii  lu<  Vijf-rrr  she  canaoaai 

J-    .:.  --.:.  i:. :  ::,•.  .rratliiaii'ic  I:  af.TOc^i  Lixn. — we  i:<i  :> 

r.>:5  of  '.a'*:  J  ir.  scctk  il  ihe  Kictassaiy  azTsc^cme:::;.  cf 

;:-•:;.  :■/  '..\.r::  r..  &ii-l  k-.-r:  ir-g  licir  cf.'r.'-.uiicaEiori  eTerrTrbcre  cco^rkse.  xfcer  ieat 
;,r--^i.:  V/  ::.-  ou:cr  ?>ararli::s  rjch  a  disjlaj  of  the  power  cf  Oixoa,  as  cbaH  tMsst 
Ui'.:n  :■  r-.::rx:  fr«,«i  :he  j^i'Sirlon  they  hare  abasmed. 

^  In  onicr  to  BC-ccre  ^ccrtcj  in  ihexr  proceeding  and  fo  feicm  anj  nociw  </  d« 
K.i.ei:i€r  escaping,  the  ao^onrle?  iiiii!>t  no  kic^er  appear  lo  aec  a  hoKile  pan  (tawania 
tr.-;  I'Tvi^.cT:,.,  buc  xr.iii>i  onlj  direct  the  people  to  o^'pose  Acm.  Kor  need  aaj  oods- 
u;ui<l-.j»:ioD  vLatever  he  held  »iih  ilie  kcal  fnoctxofiarief,  nor  crca  widi  dbe  goivBor- 
;.;«rrKnl  and  :be  ^jreny/r  c^f  the  profvince.  Thiu,  if  rictofr  attend  va^  w  imt  le 
&>',i2re«l  t>iafi  we  art-  fuLnllin:.^  th-:  'iexnaiidi  of  heartn ;  bu:  ii  di&at,  ve  shall  still  arcii 
i^ir.'j  ir.voI<e<i  in  war.  And  ii  is  nuc  imfce^ible  thai  we  maj  tee,  as  tlie  lesnlt  of  tkii 
•>/:].uii<-,  j<(:a/c  ;,Ta iualij  taking  the  ]iIaoe  of  iLoce  iuraga  tzxinblesy  aad  aassUli  ipBi 
oar  TiSk-.i'i::,  wLi'.h  we  }^'.e  cxperiencxd  during  <oine  Tears  |£SL  Wa  aiaj  ne  a  Mopps: 
to  barbarian  eLcr>acLmcZi!«,  and  {.'Ic-rr  a^:^  d(:««ciidin)r  upon  the  ciiiliiatiaDflf  Ctina. 

**  I>.-t  the  eri'^Fiu  of  TOO,  mj  Ministers  (the  Fajmie  Goiiinii««:onervX  be  directed  to 
tbij  c:>*.,  and  <io  Xiot  disappoint  the  hopes  of  vonr  sovereign.  When  roa  shall  haie 
n-r-f.-ivirii  t]ii!<  .rccret  e'ik-c,  haften  to  draw  up  a  minute  statement  of  the  meassrei  which 
vo::  luhik  i.t/'i'^-nry  ua  the  txccuuon  of  those  objects,  and  furwaxd  to  ns  br  firing  coarxi. 
I>rt  :;** Tc  be  1.0  (IcLy  ;  j^n-I  ki  t'.::-  imfir^nant  fJict,  which  i*  for  the  informadoii  cf  ibe 
Coaiiin=.';ioLcr«,  bo  forAurit  J  t«-»  tbvm  by  an  express  of  GOO  li  per  daT."* 

Coni^idering  that  tliL*  singular  manifesto  of  the  Imperial  policy,  whidi 
came  into  our  hands  in  the  course  of  our  operations,  reached  Faynne  in 
Novcmbc-r.  or  about  three  months  prior  to  our  arrival  there,  and  that  duricg 
this  intf:r\'al  no  eiTort  bad  b(en  spared  to  incite  the  population  against  i:& 
vre  liad  no  reasc'n  to  anticii^ate  an  actually  friendly  demeanour  on  the  pan 
of  thfr  pfccplf-.  So  fur.  however,  lirom  the  machinations  of  the  Commissioners 
again Ht  us  having  o]'<rrated  to  our  prejudice,  we  foimd  the  rural  popolaticn 
en  all  occasions  overwhelmingly  j^.lite;  and  their  disposition  in  tbi< 
respect  i.-*  wortliv  of  ncte,  as  corresponding  precisely  to  that  manifestdi 
hy  tlie  viilagerH  on  the  l^anks  of  tliO  Peiho,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ascent 
cf  the  allied  forces  uj)  tliat  river  after  the  first  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Taku. 
and  entitles  us  to  expect  a  similar  reception  again,  in  the  event  of  a  mardi 
across  the  plains  of  Chih-li  upon  Tien-tsin  becoming  necessary. 

Our  day's  march  liad  led  us  through  a  country  x)leasantly  diversified, 
although  at  this  time  of  year  it  was  dry,  and  the  crops  few  and  hi 
between.  Numerous  uiidulations,  and  conical  mounds  of  tumulus  form, 
richly  wfX)de<].  relieved  the  landscape  of  all  monotony,  and  oflen  furnished 
agreeable  scenic  effects.  Clear  broad  streams,  navigated  by  flat-bottomed 
lK)ats,  flowed  bfftween  fertile  })anks  and  past  flourishing  villages,  seaward,* 
and  jnctun  s'iUJ-ly  .situate<l  upon  one  of  these  was  a  quaint  old  joss-hoose, 
which  was  convi.Tted  into  (xeneral  Straubenzee's  head-quarters  for  the 
night.  As  viewed  from  the  edge  of  the  river  bank,  the  scene  wM 
eminently  picturesque.      Ferry-boats,  crowded  with  men,  were  plying 
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actively  from  shore  to  ahore ;  horsemen  were  fording,  coolies  shouting, 
and  villagers  were  rushing  in  excited  groups  to  wonder  at  the  strange 
proceedings  of  the  barbarian  horde.  Meantime  a  canvas  village  is  rapidly 
springing  up  all  round  the  joss-house ;  arms  are  piled,  sentries  posted, 
camp-fires  blaze,  kettles  bubble,  corks  pop,  and  the  contents  of  hampers 
are  strewn  upon  the  ground ;  a  Babel  of  tongues  rises  above  the  clatter 
of  dinner  preparations,  as  Hindustani  and  French,  Chinese  and  English, 
mingle  in  discordant  tumult.  Here  a  group  of  our  Galilean  allies  are 
clustered  eagerly  over  a  salad ;  in  close  proximity  a  party  of  sepoys  are 
scouring  brass  cooking  vessels,  carefully  guarding  them  from  the  defiling 
touch  of  the  infidel.  There  some  of  the  Coolie  Corps,  composed  of  sleek 
Chinamen,  who  have  grown  juicy  on  British  pay,  are  returning  laden  with 
the  offid  of  some  domestic  animal,  or  other  culinary  delicacy,  firom  the  village. 
John  Bull  is  making  a  very  coarse  brew  of  coffee,  and  doing  his  best  to 
spoil  the  materials  with  which  he  has  been  fiurnished  for  his  evening  meal. 
Then  the  band  strikes  up,  and  the  wondering  villagers,  who  have  been 
sufficiently  confused  by  strange  sights,  now  listen  to  strange  sounds,  and 
only  disperse  reluctantly  at  last  as  evening  closes  in ;  and  the  men  get 
tir^  of  singing  choruses,  and  crowd  into  the  tents ;  and  the  full  moon 
rises  above  the  fiaming  waters  of  the  river,  as  they  rush  over  a  pebbly 
bed,  and  throws  dark  shadows  into  the  bamboo  grove,  upon  the  edge  of 
which  the  fiash  of  a  sentry's  bayonet  is  here  and  there  visible. 

Day  had  not  dawned  before  our  camp  was  astir  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and,  quitting  the  relics  of  our  festivities  of  the  previous  evening,  we 
were  once  more  filing  along  the  dividing  ridges  of  paddy-fields.  The 
narrowness  of  the  paths  and  bridges  caused  considerable  embarrassment 
to  our  artillery,  although  the  force  was  only  accompanied  by  light 
3-poimder  field-pieces.  A  log  bridge  is  an  obstacle  even  to  this  portable 
arm,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  in  the  country  about  to  be 
traversed  in  the  north,  no  difiiculties  of  this  description  present  themselves : 
the  roads  are  broad  enough  for  wheeled  vehicles,  unknown  in  the  south, 
and  Indian  corn,  and  other  cereals  requiring  dry  cultivation,  do  not  render 
the  whole  country  a  swamp  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  if  we 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  character  of  the 
country  being  totally  different  in  Chih-li  from  that  of  Quang-tung,  we 
may  esteem  ourselves  no  less  fortunate  that  our  experience  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants  is  equally  fiivourable  in  both.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  advance  of  the  gunboats  up  the 
Peiho  in  1858,  afler  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Taku,  the  country  people 
on  the  banks  welcomed  us  as  the  precursors  of  a  new  dynasty,  seeking  to 
ingratiate  themselves  into  favour  by  offering  us  provisions,  and  even, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  assisting  us  in  extri- 
cating our  gunboats  from  difficulties,  in  the  course  of  their  passage  up  that 
little-known  stream.  So,  throughout  our  march  to  Fayune,  we  met  with 
nothing  but  civility  from  the  peasantry,  although  our  progress  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  that  of  an  invading  army,  hostile  to  their  govern- 
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A  J. .'aerial  f:vi:':r.?o  '.:*■-.•;  c.i.fi'lrrice  c-'aVIIsI.-ii  was  furnish^  W 
x\j:  Tt:s»n\u*-M  with  i.hi'.Ii  "R-.-;  cr,-a:r,-ji  ccol;€s  irc-ni  ilie  TJilaTGS  ihrpcgii 
w:.> };  v.'f:  ;,;t-.-/,-rI.  to  a->;>t  i:»  ::ie  cinvr-jancv  cf  ragjagt:  sc*  tiiAL.  in  aciditli  n 
t/y  ?}.«;  f-tii'l  'J rar.-r.'jrt  Coq.a.  ^■*' mryiKd  »:Ti?irt-!y  ri Cb:r*air€n. ac-me  Lundredi 
of  tr.o  j>jL-;ij,frj-  iniy};!  have  1/tren  sf*n  j^'-grlng  nierrilj  in  long  single  file 
liri'Jirr  ti.f;  burl*::;-,  luty^trl  rp;<.n  tl-'.!r  .*}ioiL«i'.-ri!  rv  ti:e  enemv,  who  L»J 
\t':f'fAu*'  f'j  uvt-rXf'A  iii*o  Tr^jr-c-  hv  ti;».-  traL-fc-r  of  a  icw  doilars- 

Altlj^'igli  w.-;  :-.houId  bc:  r;ir  from  recrmmtnding  die  authorities  to  rtlj 
ah-/^Jut«Iy  ijj/r,n  tii':  cr-r^f ration  of  the  country  pev^juo  in  the  nortL  of 
riiir.ri,  th*;  fX;-ihi!ity  of  thoir  beini'  rendcTcd  available  sLcuId  no;  be  lott 
fi^djt  of,  v.liil.st  it  i.T  iinjiOSMble  to  orer-estiniate  the  value  of  a  corps  'vrhich 
wa.s  niisf'l  at  tliO  cr^rfihi^.-ncf-mont  of  the  opci aliens  in  the  scutL.  and  which 
proved  of  tho  uruio.t  M-r\-ico  throughout  the  ho-tililies  at  Canton.  The 
rii*-n  f:oifii,/-iijjf  this  cf.i-jis  are  recruited  friiu  Cantcn  and  its  neigh- 
}K*jjrlir.od  :  liardy,  jatirint,  and  enduring,  their  patriotic  scruples,  if  they 
i'\'ir  *-xi-?<d,  vflrli■^ll  before  tlir-  jay  iind  conif^  rt  with  which  they  are  now 
j»rovj«!*:d.  'Jhe  Kiigli-li  cflicers  in  chai-gc  have  always  spoken  in  the 
hi'/Ii<-M  trnns  of  tlir*  »ib<.<lir-iif«'  and  efficiency  of  tlu^e  men,  and  it  is  most 
d<-.-.irab]*'  tliut  tli^-ir  nunib<.r.s  rliould  be  augmented  in  the  event  of  a  cam- 
pai;(n  \>i'\\\\r  undertaken  in  tJje  nc'rth.  Hitherto  they  have  always  behaved 
adiiiinibjy  und^r  tlir-  fire  ol'  tln.ir  own  countrj-men,  and  delight  in  con- 
1  ratlin;/  tlnir  favoured  condition  witli  that  of  their  less  fortunate  relatives 
f»r  frii  lids  wlio  hav<;  Jiot  shaken  ofl'  tlieir  allegiance.  For  dragging  giuus 
earryin;^  hick  or  wound<'d,and  doing  all  the  heavy  work  of  an  army  on  the 
niarrli,  thi^y  auhwcr  all  the  purj)08es  of  beasts  of  burden,  and,  with  a  little 
pn'vii»UM  <lrillirig  and  discipline,  are  mucli  more  usefuh  Tlieir  uniform 
ef»nslHlK  of  a  ct/niral  Kiraw  hat  and  cross-belt,  with  the  name  and  nimibtr 
cifllir;  corps  marked  u])on  it. 

1])(!  day's  marcli  led  us  through  a  more  arid  and  Indiiui-looking 
VAmwU-y  than  ihat  iX  yesterday.  At  this  time  of  year,  almost  the  only 
^rain  cultivated  is  wlieat.  After  two  crops  of  rice  have  been  taken  off  the 
/ground,  they  an;  foll(»we<l  by  an  edition  of  wheat,  so  sparse  and  sickly  as  to 
f.'iv<'  a  wimewhut  sterile  aspect  to  the  country.  Towards  midday  wo  halted 
at  a  jiretty  little  village,  in  a  fir  wood,  for  luncheoji.  Here  the  whole  popu- 
lation turned  out,  as  usual,  to  inspect  us:  women,  on  small  feet,  hobbled 
impetuously  aci-osa  tlio  rough  fields,  to  the  peril  of  the  infants  swung  at 
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their  backs  or  carried  in  their  arms ;  but  female  curiosity  is  as  strong  in 
Quang-tung  as  elsewhere,  and  doubtless  was  succeeded  by  those  sentiments 
of  admiration  which  a  red  coat  always  excites  in  the  feminine  breast.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  Fayune  met  us  here,  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  us 
with  sweetmeats.  The  Fajmne  Commissioners,  he  said,  had  vanished,  and 
were  nowhere  to  be  heard  of  His  ovm  heart  was  filled  with  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  so  charming  a  company  in  Ills  secluded  house. 
Any  arrangements  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  troops-  should  be 
promptly  attended  to.  Li  fact,  if  this  old  gentleman  had  been  the  Pope, 
and  we  had  been  an  army  of  Austrians,  he  could  not  have  appeared  more 
delighted  to  receive  us. 

Gaiety  and  merrymaking  being  the  order  of  tlie  day,  the  band  was 
ordered  to  play,  and  while  the  elders  were  crowding  around  it,  we  efiected 
a  diversion  in  their  favour  by  giving  scrambles  for  cash  to  the  juvenile 
portion  of  the  community.  Altogether,  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  after  spending  two  hours  in  this  little  village  with  a  long  and  unpro- 
nounceable name,  we  left  it  universally  beloved  and  regretted. 

We  halted  for  the  night  at  a  village  called  Ping-shan,  situated  upon  a 
dry  paddy-field  expanse,  out  of  which  isolated  wooded  hills  rose  like 
islands.  Here  we  found  a  magnificent  ancestral  hall,  highly  decorated, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  sundry  eminent  men  who  had  sprung  from 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  whose  fame  and  virtues  were  recorded  upon 
elaborate  tablets.  These  buildings  are  common  throughout  China,  being 
used  by  the  descendants  of  the  persons  in  whose  honour  they  have  been 
erected,  as  a  sort  of  club.  As  they  are  generally  of  great  extent,  contain- 
ing numerous  suites  of  apartments,  and  affording  shelter  for  a  large  party 
of  men  and  beasts,  they  are  most  convenient  for  officers*  quarters ;  and  it 
was  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  we  took  possession  of  the  rooms  usually 
occupied  by  the  Fayune  Commi.ssioners,  and  established  ourselves  luxuri- 
ously for  the  night.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  respect  of  accommodation 
of  this  description,  the  numerous  temples,  yamuns,  and  ancestral  and  Con- 
fucian halls,  &c.,  with  which  all  districts  of  the  empire  abound,  offer  great 
advantages  to  an  invading  army. 

On  the  following  day  we  readied  Fayime.  Our  first  view  of  the  town, 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  to  which  we  clambered  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  survey,  was  charming.  Nestling  snugly  at  the  base  of  a  range  of 
hills  fix)m  1,500  feet  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  the  little  walled  village  looked 
like  the  stronghold  of  some  mountain  robber  who  had  establislied  himself 
on  the  edge  of  the  rich  country  stretching  away  to  the  south.  Groves  of 
magnificent  trees  dotted  the  landscape,  and  seemed  to  bestow  tlieir  especial 
patronage  upon  the  town  itself,  a  part  of  which  was  buried  in  rich  foliage. 
To  its  left  was  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  sunnounted  by  a  pagoda.  After 
feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  scene  at  our  feet,  we  descended  into  the  valley, 
and  forming  in  more  regular  order,  filed  between  the  rows  of  people  who 
had  come  out  to  meet  us,  and  passed  through  the  massive  gateway  into  the 
town,  the  band  leading  the  way,  and  the  Chinese  guard  turning  out  to 
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salute  us.     So,  llien,  we  found  ourselves  in  tlie  liona*  den  witliont  hur 
encoimtered  the  slightest  oppo&itioDy  or^   apparently^  excitt:d  any  oh 
Although  but  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  aiuce  the  most  violent  msnifeetj 
had  been  issued  against  us  from  thia  veiy  spHjt,  and  it  had  been  for  mo 
the  focus  from  whence  had  radiated  the  hostility  of  l>oth  the   Imp 
antliorities  and  gentry,  yet  we  ibund  oursehr^  the  objects  of  ujoiv^ 
attention  and  civility,  and  explored  at  plcasnire  the  town  mid  neiglil 
hood,  alone  and  unarmed.     The  town  itaelf  wa^*  memi  and  insigiulic 
but  was  surrou Titled  l>y  a  wall  in  perfect  order;  the  embrasurefi^  bower 
had  been  denuded  of  their  guns  prior  to  om*  arrival.     The  yndl  >vas  i 
above  a  mile  in  circumference,  so  l^at  the  place  presented  almott 
appearance  of  a  fort.     It  had  a  wild,  cut-throat  lock — as  diflerent  from  j 
ordinary  Cliine«e  town  as  a  pirate  schooner  from  an  old  E&st  India 
Vie  appropriate*]  the  yamun,  which  had  been  for  some  months  pojst  occup 
by  the  Commiasioners,  who  had  considerately  evacuated  tlie  pTtniuaefc  i 
our  favour.     The  most  profound  ignorance  was  a^umed  aa  to  tlie  pr«^nt 
hiding-place  of  these  gentry,  bo  we  were  obliged  to  content  our    ' 
using  their  bedrooms  and  exploring  their  establishment.      ±^1 
troops  were  comfortably  lodged  in  the  temples  and  public  buildings  oi  thA 
town,  others  were  camped  on  a  hill  In  rear. 

The  proximity  of  the  mountain  range  tempted  some  of  us  to  expJd 
its  unknown  beauties.  Nor  were  we  disappointed  with  the  result  of  \ 
exertions.  After  a  hm'd  scramble  without  guides,  we  readied  the  sua 
KoW'pak-chang,  or  the  than  sand- chang-hUI,  and  gazed  irom  it  o| 
beautiiul  broken  country,  stretching  northward,  with  secluded 
highly  cultivated,  winding  between  nigged  mountain  ranges,  where 
lages  in  a  setting  of  rich  verdure  hugged  the  banks  of  brawling  streamy 
apanned  by  quaint  high-ai-chcd  bridges,  and  square  feudal  towers  itm 
alK)ve  the  tree-clumps.  It  was  singular  to  think  that  two  EuroptAiis 
fthould  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  perfect  safety,  Bve  or  sbc  miles 
away  from  assistance,  looking  dovm  upon  scenes,  in  all  probability,  neier 
before  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  a  foreigner,  in  the  midst  of  a  populatitin 
with  whom  we  were  supposed  to  be  In  an  attitude  of  oj^en  hostility*  The 
top  of  a  hill  two  thousand  feet  high,  in  the  month  of  Februajry^  is  a  tw 
cold  place,  even  in  the  south  of  China,  and  we  were  glad  to  turn  <yur 
backs  upcai  its  bleak  summit,  and  taking  one  last  look  at  the  lo-^'ely  1 
beyond  us,  to  hurry  down  into  the  sunny  plain*  We  observed  on  our  i 
numerous  granite  quarries,  indicating  the  formation  of  the  range* 

Our  exertions  enabled  us  to  do  ample  justice  to  on  elaborate  Chinese 
repast,  which  the  chief  magistrate,  in  the  plenitude  of  hhs  civility,  seul 
over  to  us  on  our  return.  Before  leaving  Fayune,  the  general  and  i 
number  of  otficera  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  this  high  functionair*  a£^ 
the  head  of  the  gentry  of  the  district.  The  latter  personage  had  been  T«rf 
active  in  the  enlistment  of  Braves  agaimit  us,  and  like  the  rest  of  hii 
class,  had  hoped  by  the  manifestation  of  zeal  in  his  hostility  to  barbarian^ 
to  curry  favoiu*  with  the  govermnent :  he  now  professed  the  utmoil  friend* 
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ihip  for  U8y  and  expreseed  sincere  regret  for  what  had  occurred,  in  opposi- 
tion, as  he  declared,  to  his  urgent  remonstrances.  Afler  the  usoal  interchange 
of  pretty  speeches,  and  consumption  of  greasy  viands,  we  took  leave  of  our 
smooth-tongued  hosts,  and  once  more  striking  camp,  marched  out  of 
Fajrune,  having  thoroughly  accomplished  the  object  of  our  visits.  The 
troops  re-entered  Canton  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  having  marched 
between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  in  five  days,  without  encountering  any  of 
those  difficulties  which  are  predicted  in  the  coming  operations,  and  having 
achieved  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  instilling  confidence  into  the  country 
people,  and  inspiring  the  Braves  with  a  due  respect  for  our  arms.  Since 
then  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  has  been  tranquil,  and  foreigners  have 
been  enabled  to  extend  their  explorations  to  greater  distances  than  formerly, 
with  perfect  security. 

The  same  cfiect  will  be  produced  in  the  north  of  China  if  the  same 
means  arc  resorted  to.  It  was  not  until  the  local  militia  at  Canton  received 
a  lesson  which  taught  them  our  power  of  infiicting  chastisement,  that  they 
subsided  into  respectful  quiescence.  So,  in  1858,  the  Coturt  of  Pckin 
changed  its  tone  of  arrogance  for  one  of  subserviency  the  moment  we 
arrived  at  Tien-tsin:  a  feat  supposed  impracticable  by  the  Chinese 
government. 

The  effect  of  our  unexpected  appearance  there  may  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  the  following  paragraph,  extracted  fi*om  the  secret  edict  already 
quoted.  The  Emperor,  apologizing  for  the  concessions  made  to  us  upon 
that  occasion,  asks,  "  Why  is  it  then  that  we  have  succumbed  to  circum- 
stances, and  permitted  the  acceptance  of  terms  of  peace  from  the  said 
barbarians  7  It  was  indeed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  war  had  reached 
the  portals  of  our  Imperial  domains ;  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  our 
capita],  and  in  the  train  of  war  follow  alarm  and  disorder ;  the  people  arc 
scattered  and  rendered  homeless.  How  could  we  endure  that  our  people 
should  suffer?  Our  rest  was  disturbed,  and  we  could  not  eat  in  peace. 
No  other  course,  therefore,  was  open  to  us  but  to  concede  what  they 
requested,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  distress." 

The  distress  here  alluded  to  was  in  reality  not  felt  by  the  people,  not 
one  of  whom  was  turned  out  of  his  home  by  our  presence  at  Tien-tsin, 
but  by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  impression  at  Pekin  at  present  is,  that 
the  river  having  been  staked,  our  reappearance  at  Tien-tsin  is  impossible. 
Hence  the  stubborn  attitude  of  the  Chinese  government,  encouraged  by 
their  confidence  in  the  Tartar  general,  Sang-ko-lin-sin,  who  commanded 
at  the  last  Peiho  affiiir,  and  who  has  declared  his  intention,  on  all  future 
occasions,  of  dealing  with  us  in  the  same  summary  manner.  His  defeat, 
and  the  march  of  our  troops  to  Tien-tsin,  will  produce  the  same  result  as 
our  march  to  Fayune,  or  as  our  former  operations  on  Tien-tsin.  The 
difficulty  of  our  diplomatists  in  China  consists  not  so  much  in  the  process 
of  extracting  a  treaty  from  tlic  Chinese  government,  as  in  obliging  them 
to  keep  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
exerting  a  continuous  pressure  upon  the  Cabinet  at  Pekin.     The  moment 
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tilt  pn«»nre  w  reniOT*jd,  the  gcv#:mn:€nt  interpret?  obaoxioos  stipoLokiii 
in  irs  cwn  Dinner ;  iti;  furi'.-tiorianr-ii  sk*.  distant  ports  take  their  cae  fincm 
the  di«]y>f^itirn  at  hfra'i-qTiartr.-rf.  and  complications  arise  with  local  officially 
out  of  whioh  ultirnatdv  spring  new  wars. 

hy  desilirz  directly  with  the  highest  frmcixnarics  at  the  capital,  theae 
may  invariably  b<e  prevented ;  but  the  isolation  of  a  foreign  minister  at 
Pekin  might  po&sibly  exfxp«i€  him  to  inconveniences,  and  even  inimlts,  which, 
in  the  aW-nce  of  any  force,  it  would  be  impoesible  to  resent.  Under  these 
circumAtanrr^s  the  m^^t  dcrssirable  compromise  which  conid  be  made,  would 
be  in  the  selection  of  Tion-tsin,  as  a  summer  abode  for  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary, with  the  ritrht  reserved  to  him  of  visiting  the  capital  at  pleasru^ 
Here,  at  a  distance  of  only  fifty  mil&s  from  Pekin,  commnnication  with  the 
high  functionarif-s  there  could  be  raj.-idly  and  easily  maintained,  while 
the  o<:cas'ional  visits  of  members  f>{  the  foreign  missions  wonld  tend  to 
familiarize  the  people,  as  well  as  the  authorities,  with  the  contact  of  Emro- 
p^rans,  and  go  far  to  remove  those  prejudices  which  must  ever,  otherwiic^ 
subhist  against  us,  and  develop  tliemselves  through  the  means  of  local 
authorities  at  distant  jKirts.  Concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  at  Tien-t.^in,  that  cit}'  might  be  opened  as  a  port  to  trade,  and  the 
reajisuring  influence  of  commerce  be  thus  brought  to  second  the  efibrts  of 
a  skilful  and  judicious  diplomacy.  During  the  winter  months,  when  the 
Peilio  would  be  frozen,  and  the  poit  closed,  the  Minister  would  remove  his 
establishment  to  Shanghai,  not  a  little  pleiised  to  return  to  a  higher  state  of 
civilization;  while  the  terrible  luata  of  summer,  at  this  latter  place,  would 
be  agreeably  excliangc.d  for  the  dry,  healthy  climate  of  Tien-tsin.  Two  or 
three  ginibcatn,  neccKsar}',  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  protection  of 
our  commerce  in  the  gulf  and  river,  would  also  serve  as  an  adequate  and 
elficicnt  sujijiort  to  our  dij»loinacy.  We  might  thus  hope  to  acliieve  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  residence  at  Pekin,  without  any  of  its 
inconveniences ;  and  while  leaving  the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment c(»ni[jaratively  uninjured,  pave  the  way  for  the  assimilation  of  our 
diplomat ic  relations  with  China  to  those  of  other  countries. 

Whether  this  be  the  course  ultimately  adopted  or  not,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain,— that  'J'icn-tsin  is  the  key  of  the  position.  All  military  and  diplomatic 
action  uiust,  for  the  j)reHent,  be  alike  centred  upon  it ;  and  if  a  campaign 
in  this  quarter  becomes  necessary,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will 
terminate  within  two  nK)ntlis,  in  a  treaty  embracing  larger  concessions, 
based  upon  broader  jjrineiples,  and  ensuring  a  more  durable  peace  tlum 
that  sijzned  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  in  1842,  after  a  bloody  and  expensive 
war,  which  extended  al(»ng  the  whole  southern  seaboard  of  China,  and  was 
protracted  over  a  period  of  two  years. 


mile  l^rhotnrs. 

Yesterday  mornings  as  I  was  walking  up  a  street  iu  PimlicOy  I  came  upon 
a  crowd  of  little  persons  issuing  from  a  narrow  alley.  Ever  so  many 
little  people  there  were  streaming  through  a  wicket ;  running  children, 
shouting  children,  loitering  children,  chattering  children,  and  children 
spinning  tops  by  tlie  way,  so  that  the  whole  street  was  awakened  by  the 
pleasant  childish  clatter.  As  I  stand  for  an  instant  to  see  the  procession 
go  by,  one  little  girl  pops  me  an  impromptu  curtsey,  at  which  another 
from  a  distant  quarter,  not  behindhand  in  politeness,  pops  me  another ; 
and  presently  quite  an  irregular  little  volley  of  curtseyings  goes  off  in 
every  direction.  Then  I  blandly  inquii*e  if  school  is  over?  and  if  there 
is  anybody  lefl  in  the  house  ?  A  little  brown-eyes  nods  her  head,  and 
says,  '^  There*B  a  great  many  people  left  in  the  house.*'  And  so  there  arei 
sure  enough,  as  I  fmd  when  I  get  in. 

Down  a  narrow  yard,  with  the  workshops  on  one  side  and  the  schools 
on  the  other,  in  at  a  little  door  which  leads  into  a  big  room  where  there 
are  raflers,  maps  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  remarks  in  immense  letters, 
such  as,  *^  Ck)FF£E  is  good  for  mt  Breakfast,"  and  pictures  of  useful 
things,  with  the  well-thiunbcd  story  undcmeatli ;  a  stove  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  ;  a  paper  hanging  up  on  the  door  with  the  names  of  the 
teachers;  and  eveiy where  wooden  benches  and  tables,  made  low  and 
small  for  little  legs  and  arms. 

Well,  the  schoolroom  is  quite  empty  and  silent  now,  and  the  little 
turmoil  has  poured  eagerly  out  at  the  door.  It  is  twelve  o'clock,  the  sun  is 
shining  in  the  court,  and  something  better  than  schooling  is  going  on  in 
the  kitchen  yonder.  Who  cares  now  where  coffee  comes  from  ?  or  which 
are  the  chief  cities  iii  Europe?  or  in  what  year  Stephen  came  to  the 
throne  7  For  is  not  twelve  o'clock  dinner-time  with  all  sensible  people  ? 
and  what  periods  of  history,  what  future  aspirations,  what  distant  events 
arc  as  important  to  us — grown-up  folks,  and  children,  too— as  this  pleasant 
daily  recurring  one  ? 

The  kind,  motherly  schoolmistress  who  brought  me  in,  tells  me,  that 
for  a  shilling,  half-a-dozen  little  boys  and  girls  can  be  treated  to  a  whole- 
some meal.  I  wonder  if  it  smells  as  good  to  them  as  it  does  to  me,  when 
I  pull  my  shilling  out  of  my  pocket.  The  food  costs  more  than  twopence, 
but  there  is  a  fund  to  which  people  subscribe,  and,  with  its  help,  tlie 
kitchen  cooks  all  through  the  winter  months. 

All  the  children  seem  very  fond  of  the  good  Mrs.  K .     As  we 

leave  the  schoolroom,  one  little  tiling  comes  up  crying,  and  clinging 
to  her,  "A  boy  has  been  and  'it  me!"  But  when  the  mistress  says, 
''Well,  never  mind,  you  shall  have  your  dinner,"  the  child  is  instantly 
consoled  ;  "  and  you,  and  you,  and  you,"  she  continues ;  but  this  selection 
is  too  heartrending ;  and  with  the  help  of  another  lucky  shilling,  nobody 
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preient  is  left  out.  I  remember  particulai'lj  a  lank  cliUd,  witb  great  blade 
eyes  and  fuzzy  boir,  and  a  pinched  gray  face,  wbo  stood  leaimig  agaiiuit 
a  wall  in  the  sun :  oncCf  in  tbe  Pontine  Marshes,  years  aga^  I  remember 
gceing  such  another  figure.     "  That  poor  thing  is  seventeen,"  saiya  BIra. 

K ♦     **  She  Bomctiines  loiters  here  aH  day  long;  she  bas  no  motber: 

and  she  oflen  comes  and  teUs  me  her  father  is  so  drunk  she  dare  not  g^ 
home.  I  always  give  ber  a  dinner  when  I  can.  This  is  tbe  kitchen.** 
The  kitchen  in  a  delightful  httle  clean-«crubbed  place,  witb 
pidding  baking  in  the  oven,  and  a  young  mistress,  and  a  big  girl, 
bringing  in  great  caldrons  full  of  the  mutton  broth  I  have  been  soent- 
ing  all  tills  time.  It  is  a  fresh,  honest,  hungry  smelly  quite  different  from 
that  unwholesome  compound  of  fry  and  sauce,  and  hot,  pungent  spice,  and 
atew  and  me^,  which  comes  steaming  up^  some  seven  botm  later,  into  our 
dining-rooms,  from  the  reeking  kitchens  below.  Here  a  jpoT  woman  Is  i 
ing,  witb  a  jug,  and  a  round- eyed  baby.  The  mistress  tells  me  the  ] 
in  llie  neighbourhood  are  too  glad  to  buy  what  is  left  of  tbe  cbildr 

dinner.     **  Look  what  good  stuff  it  is/*  says  Mrs.  K ,  and  sbe shows  i 

ft  bowl  full  of  the  jeDy,  to  which  it  turns  when  cold*  As  the  two 
come  stepping  through  the  sunny  doorway,  witb  the  smoking  jar  between 
them,  I  think  Mr.  Millaia  might  make  a  pretty  picture  of  the  little  scene! ; 
but  my  attention  is  suddenly  distracted  by  the  round-eyed  baby,  who  ia 
peering  do-wTi  into  the  great  soup-jug  with  such  wide  wide  open  ejm, 
and  little  hands  outstretched-^uch  an  eager,  happy  iace,  that  it  ilmoU 
made  one  laugh,  and  cry  too,  to  see.  llie  baby  must  be  a  iavomite,  ibr 
he  is  served,  and  goes  off  in  his  motlicr*s  armR,  keeping  vigibiitt  watch 
over  tbe  jug,  while  four  or  five  other  jugs  and  women  are  waiting  still  in 
the  ncjct  room.  Then  into  rows  of  little  yeUow  basins  our  mistreas  pouii 
the  broth,  and  we  now  go  in  to  see  the  company  in  the  dining-ball,  waiting 
fur  its  banquet.  Ah  me !  but  it  is  a  pleasanter  sight  to  see  than  any  eam- 
pany  in  all  the  land.  Somehow,  as  the  children  say  grace,  I  feel  sa  if 
there  was  indeed  a  bleasing  on  the  food :  a  blessing  which  brings  oolimr 
into  these  wan  cheeks,  and  strength  and  warmth  into  these  wasted  little 
limbs.  Meanwhile,  the  expectant  company  is  growing  raUier  impatient, 
and  is  battering  the  benches  with  its  spoons,  and  tapping  neighlouring 
heads  as  well.  There  goes  a  little  guest,  Bcmmbling  from  hia  place  acrctt 
the  room  and  back  again.  So  many  are  here  to-day,  that  tb^  bare  art 
all  got  seats.  I  see  tbe  wan  girl  still  standing  against  tbe  waU^  and  iKen* 
15  her  brother — a  sociable  little  fellow,  all  dressed  in  corduroys — who  ii 
making  funny  faces  nt  me  across  the  room,  at  which  some  other  little  hvp 
burst  out  laughing.  But  the  inlknts  on  the  dolls*- benches,  at  the  other 
end,  are  the  best  fun.  There  they  are— three,  four,  ^ve  years  old— 
wliispering  and  chattering,  and  tumbling  over  one  another.  Sometiiiitf 
one  infant  fulls  suddenly  fonvai-d,  with  its  nose  upon  Uie  table,  and  «t(fi 
tliere  quite  contentedly  ;  sometimes  another  disappears  entirely  under  tif 
legs,  and  is  tugged  up  by  its  neighbours.  A  certain  number  of  tbe  mtat$ 
bare  their  dinner  every  day,  tbe  mistresa  tells  me.     ^Irs.        ^  has  aadd  w^ 
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and  hers  is  the  kind  band  which  has  provided  for  all  these  young  ones ; 
while  a  same  kind  heart  has  schemed  how  to  shelter,  to  feed,  to  clothe, 
to  teach,  the  greatest  number  of  these  hungry,  and  cold,  and  neglected 
little  children. 

As  I  am  replying  to  the  advances  of  my  young  friend  in  the  corduroys, 
I  suddenly  hear  a  cry  of  "  Ooo  I  ooo !  ooo  I — ^noo  spoons — ^noo  spoons — 
ooo  I  000  1  000  !  "  and  all  the  little  hands  stretch  out  eagerly  as  one  of  the 
big  girls  goes  by  with  a  paper  of  shining  metal  spoons.  By  this  time  the 
basins  of  soup  are  travelling  round,  widi  hunches  of  home-made  bread. 
'^The  in&nts  are  to  have  pudding  first,"  says  the  mistress,  coming 
forward ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  all  the  little  birds  are  busy  pecking 
at  their  bread  and  pudding,  of  which  they  take  up  very  small  mouth- 
fuls,  in  very  big  spoons,  and  let  a  good  deal  slobber  do¥m  over  their 
pinafores. 

One  little  curly-haired  boy,  with  a  very  grave  face,  was  eating  pudding 
very  slowly  and  solemnly — so  I  said  to  him : 

"  Do  you  like  pudding  best  ?  " 

LiUUBoy.  "Isss." 

"And  can  you  read?" 

Little  Boy.  "lass." 

"And  write?" 

LiUleBoy.  "lass." 

"  And  have  you  got  a  sister  ?  " 

Little  Boy.  "laas." 

"  And  does  she  wasli  your  face  so  nicely  ?" 

Little  Boy  J  extra  solemn.  "  No,  see  is  wite  a  little  girl ;  see  is  on*y  four 
year  old." 

"  And  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

Little  Boy^  with  great  dignity.  "  /  am  fi'  year  old." 

Then  he  told  me  Mrs.  Willis  "  wassed "  his  face,  and  he  brought  his 
Bister  to  school. 

"  Where  is  your  sister  ?  "  says  the  mistress,  going  by. 

But  four-years  was  not  forthcoming. 

"  I  s^pose  see  has  wait  home,"  says  the  child,  and  goes  on  with  his 
pudding. 

This  little  pair  are  orphans  out  of  the  •workhouse,  Mrs.  K told 

me.     But  somebody  pays  Mra.  Willis  for  their  keep. 

There  was  another  funny  little  tiling,  very  small,  sitting  between  two 
bigger  boys,  to  whom  I  said — 

"  Are  you  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl  ?  " 

"  Little  dirl,"  says  this  baby,  quite  confidently. 

"  No,  you  ain't,"  cries  the  lefl-hand  neighbour,  veiy  much  excited. 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  says  right-hand  neighbour. 

And  then  three  or  four  more  join  in,  each  taking  a  different  view  of 
the  question.  All  this  time  corduroys  is  still  grinning  and  making  faces 
in  his  comer.    I  admire  his  brass  buttons,  upon  which  three  or  four  more 
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clilMrrn  in.^tantlj  crowd  round  to  lock  at  them.  One  is  a  poor  little 
dc-fonned  lelk'W,  to  whom  buttons  would  be  of  rerj  little  use.  He  is  in 
fHiitfi  worn  and  ragged  clothes :  he  locks  as  pole  and  thin  almost  as  that 
jifjfiT  girl  I  first  noticed.  He  has  no  mother;  he  and  his  brother  lire 
alone  with  their  father,  who  is  out  all  day,  and  the  children  hare  to  do 
e\'er^' thing  for  themselves.  The  young  ones  here  who  hare  no  mothen 
se'-m  by  far  the  worst  oflT.  This  little  deformed  boy,  poor  as  he  is,  finds 
sfiiiietliing  to  give  away.  I'resently  I  see  him  scrambling  over  the  backs 
of  the  others,  and  feeding  them  with  small  shreds  of  meat,  which  he  takes 
out  of  Ijis  soup  witli  his  grubby  little  fingers,  and  which  one  little  boj, 
called  Thompson,  is  eating  ^vith  immense  relish.   Mrs.  K  here  comes 

up,  and  says  that  those  who  arc  hungry  are  to  have  some  more.  Thompson 
has  some  more,  and  so  does  another  rosy  little  fellow ;  but  the  others  have 
hanlly  finished  what  was  first  given  them,  and  the  very  little  ones  send  oiF 
their  pudding  half  eaten,  and  ask  for  soup.  The  mistresses  here  aze  quite 
touchingly  kind  and  thoughtful.  I  did  not  hear  a  sharp  tone.  All  the 
children  seemed  at  home,  and  happy,  and  gently  dealt  with.  However 
cruelly  want,  and  care,  and  harshness  haunt  their  own  homes,  here  at 
least  there  arc  only  kind  words  and  comfort  for  these  poor  little  pilgrims 

wliosc  toil  has  begun  so  early.     Mrs. told  me  once,  that  often  in 

winter  time  these  children  come  barefooted  through  the  snow,  and  so  cold 
and  hungry  that  tliey  have  fallen  off  their  seats  half  fainting.  We  may  be 
sure  that  such  little  siiiferers — tlianks  to  these  Good  Samaritans — ^will  be 
tenderly  picked  up  and  cared  for.  But,  I  wonder,  must  there  alwaj's  be 
children  in  the  world  liungrj'and  deserted?  and  will  there  never,  out  of  all 
the  abundance  of  the  earth,  be  enough  to  spare  to  content  those  who  want 
so  little  to  make  tliom  happy  ? 

Mrs. came  in  while  I  wa-s  still  at  the  school,  and  took  me  over 

the  workshops  where  llie  elder  boys  loam  to  carpenter  and  can'c.  Scon-s 
of  drawing-rooms  in  Belgravia  are  bristling  with  the  jiretty  little  tables  and 
ornanientrt  these  young  artificers  design.  A  young  man  with  a  scriptural 
name  sni)eriiiteii(lH  the  work  ;  the  boys  are  piid  for  their  labour,  and  send 
out  red  velvet  and  twisted  legs,  and  wcK>d  ornamented  in  a  hundred 
devices.  There  is  an  industriid  class  for  girls,  too.  The  best  and  oldest 
are  taken  in,  and  tanglit  housework,  and  kitchen-work,  and  sewing.  Even 
the  iatliers  and  mothers  conit  in  for  a  share  of  the  good  things,  and  are 
inviti'd  to  tea  sometimes,  and  amused  in  the  evening  with  magic  lanterns, 
and  conjurors,  and  lecturings.  I  do  not  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  the 
industrial  part  of  these  schools,  because  I  want  to  speak  of  another  veiT 
shnilar  institution  I  went  to  see  another  day. 

On  my  way  thither  I  had  occasion  to  go  through  an  old  churdiyanl, 
full  of  graves  and  su  .isliine :  a  quaint  old  suburban  place,  with  tree-tops 
and  old  brick  houses  all  round  about,  and  ancient  windoAvs  looking  down 
upon  the  quiet  tombstones.  Some  children  were  playing  among  the  graves, 
and  two  rosy  little  girls  in  big  bonnets  were  sitting  demurely  on  a  stcme, 
and  grasping  two  babies  tliat  were  placidly  basking  in  the  sun.     The  little 
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girls  look  up  and  grin  ns  1  go  by.  I  would  aak  them  the  way,  only  1 
know  they  won^t  answer,  and  so  I  go  on,  out  at  an  old  iron  gate,  with  a 
swinging  lamp,  up  "  Church  Walk  "  (so  it  is  written),  and  along  a  trim 
little  terrace,  to  where  a  maid-of-all-work  is  scrubbing  at  her  steps. 

When  1  ask  the  damsel  my  way  to  B Street,  she  says  she  "do-ant know 

B Street,  but  there's  Little  Davis  Street  round  the  comer  ;"  and  when 

I  {lay  Tm  afraid  Little  Davis  Street  is  no  good  to  me,  she  says,  "  Tain*t 
Gunter*s  How,  is  it  7  "  So  I  go  off  in  despair,  and  afler  some  minutes  of 
brisk  walking,  find  myself  turning  up  the  trim  little  terrace  again,  where 
the  maid-of-all-work  is  still  busy  at  her  steps.  This  time,  as  we  have  a 
sort  of  acquaintance,  I  tell  her  that  I  am  looking  for  a  house  where  girls 
are  taken  in,  and  educated,  and  taught  to  be  housemaids.  At  which 
confidence  she  brightens  up,  and  says,  "  There's  a  'ouse  round  the-ar 
with  somethink  wrote  on  the  door,  jest  where  the  little  boy's  a-tnmdlin* 
of  his  'oop." 

And  so,  sure  enough,  following  the  hoop,  I  come  to  an  old-iaahioned 
house  in  a  courtyard,  and  ring  at  a  wooden  door  on  which  "Girhi* 
Lidustrial  Schools  "  is  painted  up  in  white  letters. 

A  little  industrious  girl,  in  a  lilac  pinafore,  let  me  in,  with  a  curtsey. 

"  May  I  come  in  and  see  the  place  ?  "  say  I. 

"Please,  yes,"  says  she  (another  curtsey).  "Please,  what  name?— 
please,  walk  this  way." 

"  This  way "  leads  through  the  court,  where  clothes  are  hanging  on 
lines,  into  a  little  office-room,  where  my  guide  leaves  me,  with  yet  anotlier 
little  curtsey.  In  a  minute  tlie  mistress  comes  out  from  the  inner  room. 
She  is  a  kind  smiling  young  woman,  with  a  fresh  face  and  a  pleasant 
manner.  She  takes  me  in,  and  I  see  a  dozen  more  girls  in  lilac  pinafores 
reading  round  a  deal  table.  They  look  mostly  about  tliirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old.     I  ask  if  this  is  all  the  school. 

"  No,  not  all,"  the  mistress  says,  counting,  "  some  are  in  the  laundry, 
and  some  are  not  at  home.  When  they  are  old  enough,  they  go  out  into 
the  neighbourhood  to  help  to  wash,  or  cook,  or  wliat  not.  Go  on,  girls  I " 
and  the  girls  instantly  begin  to  read  again,  and  the  mistress,  opening  a 
door,  brings  us  out  into  the  passage.  "  We  have  room  for  twenty-two," 
says  the  little  mistress ;  "  and  we  dress  them,  and  feed  them,  and  teacli 
them  as  well  as  we  can.  On  week-days  they  wear  anything  we  can  find 
for  them,  but  they  have  very  nice  frocks  on  Sundays.  I  never  leave  them ; 
I  sit  with  them,  and  sleep  among  them,  and  walk  wi^h  them ;  they  are 
always  friendly  and  affectionate  to  me  and  among  themselves,  and  arc 
very  good  companions." 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  slie  said  that  most  of  tlie  children  were  put 
in  by  friends  who  paid  half-a-crown  a  week  for  tliem,  sometimes  the 
parents  themselves,  but  they  could  rarely  afford  it.  That  besides  this, 
and  what  the  girls  could  earn,  200/.  a  year  is  required  for  the  rent  of  the 
house  and  expenses.  "It  has  always  been  made  up,"  says  the  mistress,  "but 
we  can't  help  being  very  anxious  at  times,-  as  we  have  nothing  certain,  nor 
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little  mangle,  tamed  bj  two  little  girla,   wliile  two  cr 
busf  irotung  imdcr  tlie  soperintti&dence  of  a  wsfifaerwoiiiaii  wiib  lociEedHip 
ileerei ;  pUea  of  ibirt-oolkra  and  liandkerdiieft  and  linen  are  Ijing  oa 
the  dielTes,  ^ttrfa  and  dotliea  are  liaz^:ing  cm  linea  aooaa  the  : 
Gitle  girls  doii*l  ilop,  btct  go  on  btiftljr. 

''  Where  is  Maijr  Annef  *"  aajra  the  mialiesi,  witli  a  tittle 
pride. 

^  There  Ae  k,  mam^**  aajra  the  waaherw oman,  and  Mary  Anne  tfqa 
cmt  bloshbg  from  behind  the  mangle,  with  a  hot  iron  in  her  hjuid  ttd4 
haDging  head. 

**  Mar^r  Anne  ia  oar  chief  lanndij-maid/*  aaja  the  nualnsBi  m  w% 
come  out  into  the  hall  again.  "  For  the  first  year  I  could  make  aoilnnf 
of  her;  ahe  was  miserable  in  the  kitchen,  she  coiildn*t  bear  hotiseworit, 
ahe  wonldn*t  learn  her  lesscms.  In  iact,  I  was  quite  unhappy  aboQl  fcsf| 
till  one  day  I  set  her  to  ironing ;  she  took  to  it  instantly,  and  hfla  bea 
quite  cheeriul  and  busy  ever  since** 

So  leaving  Mary  Anne  to  her  vocation  in  life,  we  went  up-staiia  to  ihc 
dormitories.  The  first  fioor  is  let  to  a  ladyt  and  one  of  the  girls  ia  diOKB 
to  wait  upon  her ;  the  second  floor  is  when;  they  sleep,  in  fresh  Ught 
rooms  with  open  windows  and  sweet  spring  breezes  blowing  in  acroe 
gardens  and  courtyiuds*  The  place  was  delightfully  trim,  and  fre«l^  auJ 
peaceful ;  the  little  gray-coated  beds  stood  lu  rows,  with  a  baaket  at  1 
ibot  of  each,  and  texts  were  hanging  up  on  the  wall.  In  the  next  i 
stood  a  wardrol>e  fuU  of  the  girls*  Sunday  clothes,  of  which  one  of  t 
keepK  the  key;  after  this  came  the  mistress's  own  room,  as  fresh  and  ] 
smd  well  kept  as  the  rest. 

These  little  maidens  scrub,  and  cook,  and  wash,  and  sew.  They  mak^ 
broth  for  the  poor,  and  puddings.  They  are  taught  to  read  and  wnle  atid 
count,  and  they  learn  geography  and  history  as  welL  Many  of  dioa 
oome  from  dark  unwholesome  alleys  in  the  neighbourhood — from  * 
dreary  country  of  dirt  and  crime  and  foul  talk.  In  this  little  convent  i 
is  fresh  and  pure,  and  the  sunshine  pours  in  at  every  window.  I  dc4 
know  that  the  life  is  very  exciting  there,  or  that  the  days  spent  at 
maog^  or  round  the  deal  table,  can  be  very  stirring  ones*  But  sar 
they  are  well  spent,  learning  useful  arts,  and  order,  and  modesty, 
deanliness.  Think  of  the  cellars  and  slums  from  which  these  ehUdren  i 
ami  of  the  quiet  little  haven  where  they  arc  filtod  for  the  straggle  of  Ul^ 
and  are  taught  to  be  good,  and  industrious,  and  sober,  and  honest.  It  is atdf 
£>r  a  year  or  two,  and  then  they  will  go  out  into  the  world  again ;  into  a 
world  indeed  of  which  we  know  but  little — a  world  of  cooks  and  kitchc 
maidn  and  general  servants.  I  <lare«ay  these  little  industrious  girlii,  sitJ 
round  that  table  and  spelling  out  the  Go^el  of  St.  John  this  suni^ 
aftei^noon,  are  longing  and  wistfully  thinking  about  that  wondrous  1 
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time.  Meanwliile  the  quiet  hour  goes  by.  I  saj  fiurewell  to  the  kind, 
smiling  mistress ;  Mary  Anne  is  still  busy  among  her  irons ;  I  hear  tlie 
mangle  dick  as  I  pass,  and  the  wooden  door  opens  to  let  me  out. 

In  another  old  house,  Htanding  in  a  deserted  old  square  near  the  City, 
there  is  a  school  which  interested  me  as  much  as  any  of  those  I  have  come 
across— -a  school  ibr  little  Jewish  boys  and  girls.  We  find  a  tranquil 
roomy  old  house  with  light  windows,  lodung  out  into  the  quiet  square 
with  its  ancient  garden ;  a  carved  staircase;  a  little  hall  paved  ^nth  black 
and  white  mosaic,  whence  two  doors  lead  respectively  to  the  Boys*  and  Girls* 
schools.  Presently  a  little  girl  unlocks  one  of  these  doors,  and  runs  up 
before  us  into  the  schoolroom — a  long  well-lighted  room  full  of  other  little 
girls  busy  at  their  desks:  little  Hebrew  maidens  with  Oriental  fiiccs,  who 
look  up  at  us  as  we  come  in.     This  is  always  rather  an  alarming  moment; 

but  Dr. ,  who  knows  the  children,  comes  kindly  to  our  help,  and  begins 

to  tell  us  about  the  schooL  ''  It  is  an  experiment,"  he  says,  "  and  one  which 
has  answered  admirably  well.  Any  children  are  admitted,  CShiistians  as  well 
as  Jews ;  and  none  come  without  paying  something  every  week,  twopence 
or  threepence,  as  they  can  afford,  for  many  of  them  belong  to  the  very 
poorest  of  the  Jewish  commimity.  They  receive  a  very  high  class  of  educa> 
lion."  (When  I  presently  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  hear  the  questions 
they  can  answer,  I  begin  to  feel  a  very  great  respect  for  these  little  bits  of 
girls  in  pinafores,  and  for  the  people  who  are  experimenting  on  them.)  <'  But 
the  chief  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves,  and  to  inculcate 
an  honest  self-dependence  and  independence.'*  And  indeed,  as  I  look  at 
them,  I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  certain  air  of  respectability  and  up- 
rightness among  these  little  creatures,  as  they  sit  there,  so  self-possessed, 
keen-eyed,  well-mannered.  '^  Gould  you  give  them  a  parsing  lesson?  '*  tlie 
doctor  asks  the  schoolmistress,  who  shakes  her  head,  and  says  it  is  their  day 
for  arithmetic,  and  she  may  not  interrupt  the  order  of  their  studies;  but  that 
they  may  answer  any  questions  the  doctor  likes  to  put  to  them. 

Quite  little  things,  with  their  hair  in  curls,  can  tell  you  about  tons 
and  hundredweights,  and  how  many  horses  it  would  take  to  draw  a  ton, 
and  how  many  little  girls  to  draw  two-thirds  of  a  ton,  if  so  many  little 
girls  went  to  a  horse ;  and  if  a  horse  were  added,  or  a  horse  taken  away, 
or  two-eighths  of  the  little  girls,  or  three-fourths  of  the  horse,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  ton, — ^until  the  room  begins  to  spin  breathlessly  round  and  round, 
and  I  am  left  ever  so  iar  behindhand. 

'*Is  avoirdupois  an  English  word?  "  Up  goes  a  little  hand,  with 
fingers  working  eagerly,  and  a  pretty  little  creature,  with  long  black  hair 
and  a  necklace,  cries  out  that  it  is  French,  and  means,  have  weiyht 

Then  the  doctor  asks  about  early  English  history,  and  the  hands  still 
go  up,  and  they  know  all  about  it ;  and  so  they  do  about  civilization,  and 
def»potiBm,  and  charters,  and  Picts  and  Scots,  and  d3aiasties,  and  early 
lawgivers,  and  colonization,  and  reformation. 

«  Who  was  Martin  Luther  ?  Why  did  he  leave  the  Catholio  Church  ? 
What  were  indulgences?  " 
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**  Yon  gare  tte  Pope  Iota  of  money^  sir.  and  he  gare  joa  di^wosadoDS." 
Tliw  wa*i  frcm  our  little  portress. 

'ni^:re  was  anot?ier  little  shrimp  of  a  thing,  with  wonderful,  Iong-»lit. 
f!a.«hlng  ejesL,  who  could  answer  anything  almost,  and  whom  the  other 
iicrlfi  girls  accordingly  bronght  forward  in  triumph  from  a  back  row. 

-^  Give  mc  an  instance  of  a  free  country  ?  "  asks  the  tired  qnestioner. 

"  England,  air  ! ''  cry  the  little  girb  in  a  shout. 

*'  And  now  of  a  country  which  is  not  free." 

"  America,"  cry  two  little  voices ;  and  then  one  adds,  "  Because  there 
arc  slave?,  sir."  '•  And  France/'  says  a  third ;  "  and  we  hare  seen  the 
emf/ rf»r  in  the  picture-shops." 

As  I  li.sten  to  them,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  many  of  our  little 
Christians  were  taught  to  bo  as  independent  and  self-respecting  in  their 
df-alings  with  the  grown-up  people  who  come  to  look  at  them.  One  would 
fancy  that  servility  was  a  sacred  institution,  we  cling  to  it  bo  fondly. 
We  seem  to  expect  an  absurd  amount  of  respect  from  our  inferioia ;  we 
arc  ready  to  pay  back  just  as  much  to  those  above  us  in  station :  and  henoe 
I  think,  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  of  heart,  all  the  well-meant  and 
well- spent  exertion  we  see  in  the  world,  there  is  often  too  great  an 
inerjiiality  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  would  leam,  those 
who  give  and  those  whose  harder  part  it  is  to  receive. 

AVc  were  quite  sorry  at  last  when  the  doctor  made  a  little  bow,  and 
said,  ''  Good  morning,  young  ladies,"  quite  politely,  to  his  pupils.  It  was 
too  late  to  stop  and  tiilk  to  the  little  boys  down  l>elow,  but  we  went  for  a 
minute  into  an  inner  room  out  of  the  large  br.ys'  schoolroom,  and  there  we 
found  half-a- dozen  little  men,  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  sitting  en 
their  benclicH,  reading  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew  ;  and  so  we  stood,  for  this 
minute  before  we  came  away,  li.stening  to  David's  words  spoken  in  Davids 
tongue,  and  ringing  rdtlier  sadly  in  the  boys'  touching  cliildish  voice. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  principal  school  which  the  Jews  have 
eHtri])li.shed  in  L<md(.n.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  City — ^beyond  St.  Paul's 
— beyond  tlie  Cattle  Market,  with  its  countless  pens — ^beyond  Finsbury 
S*pmre,  and  the  narrow  Barbican,  travelling  on  through  a  dirty,  close, 
thickly  jKJOphfd  region,  you  come  to  Bell  Lane,  in  Spitalfields.  And  here 
you  may  step  in  at  a  door  and  suddenly  find  yourself  in  a  wonderful 
country,  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  people,  in  a  great  hall  sounding  with 
the  voices  of  hundreds  of  Jewish  children.  I  know  not  if  it  is  always  so, 
or  if  this  great  assemblage  is  only  temporary,  during  the  preparation  for 
the  PjLKflover,  but  all  along  the  sides  of  this  great  room  were  curtained 
divisions,  and  classes  sitting  divided,  busy  at  their  tasks,  and  children 
u[)on  children  as  far  as  you  could  see;  and  somehow  as  you  look  you 
almost  see,  not  these  children  only,  but  their  forefathers,  the  Children  of 
Israel,  camping  in  their  tents,  as  they  camped  at  Succoth,  when  they  fled 
otit  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  bondage.  Some  of  these  here 
present  to-day  are  still  ilying  from  the  house  of  bondage  ;  many  of  them 
arc  the  children  of  Poles,  and  Kiuusians,  and  Hungarians,  who  have  escaped 
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over  here  to  avoid  conscription,  and  vrho  arrive  destitute  and  in  great 
misery.  But  to  be  friendless,  and  in  want,  and  poverty-stricken,  is  the  best 
recommendation  for  admission  to  tliis  noble  charity.  And  here,  as  else- 
where, any  one  who  comes  to  the  door  is  taken  in,  Christian  as  well  as 
Jew. 

I  have  before  me  now  the  Report  for  the  year  5G19  (1858),  during 
which  1,800  cliildren  have  come  to  these  schools  daily.  10,000  in  all  have 
been  admitted  smcc  the  foundation  of  the  school.  The  working  alone  of  the 
establishment — salaries,  repairs,  books,  laundresses,  &c. — ^amounts  to  more 
than  2,000/.  a  year.  Of  this  a  very  considerable  portion  goes  in  salaries 
to  its  officers,  of  whom  I  coimt  more  than  fifly  in  the  first  page  of  the 
pamphlet.  "  122.  to  a  man  for  washing  boys,"  is  surely  well-spent  money  ; 
^*  3/.  to  a  beadle;  142.  for  brooms  and  brushes ;  1/.  10s,  Od.  for  repair  of 
clocks,"  are  among  the  items.  The  annual  subscriptions  are  under  500/., 
and  the  very  existence  of  tlie  place  (so  says  the  Keport)  depends  on  volun- 
tary offerings  at  the  anniversary.  That  some  of  these  giils  come  in  with 
splendid  generosity,  I  need  scarcely  say.  Clothing  for  the  whole  school  arrives 
at  Easter  once  a  year,  and  I  saw  great  bales  of  boots  for  the  boys  waiting  to 
be  unpacked  in  their  schoolroom.  Tailors  and  shoemakers  come  and  take 
measurings  beforehand,  so  that  everybody  gets  his  own.  To-day  these 
artists  having  retired,  carpenters  and  bricklayers  are  at  work  all  about  the 
place,  and  the  great  boys'  school,  which  is  larger  still  than  the  girls',  is 
necessarily  empty ,^-except  that  a  group  of  teachers  and  monitors  are 
standing  in  one  comer  talking  and  whispering  together.  The  head  master, 
with  a  black  beard,  comes  down  from  a  high  desk  in  an  inner  room,  and 
tells  us  about  the  place — about  the  cleverness  of  the  children,  and  the 
scholarship  lately  founded ;  how  well  many  of  the  boys  turn  out  in  after 
life,  and  for  what  good  positions  they  are  fitted  by  the  education  they  are 
able  to  receive  here ; — "  though  Jews,"  he  said,  "  are  debarred  by  their 
religious  requirements  from  two-thirds  of  the  employments  which  Christians 
are  able  to  fill.  Masters  cannot  afford  to  employ  workmen  who  can  only  give 
their  time  from  Monday  to  Friday  afternoon.  There  are,  therefore,  only  a 
veiy  limited  number  of  occupations  open  to  us.  Some  of  our  boys  rise  to 
be  ministers,  and  many  become  teachers  here,  in  which  case  Government 
allows  them  a  certain  portion  of  their  salary." 

The  head  mistress  in  the  girls'  school  was  not  less  kind  and  ready  to 
answer  our  questions.  During  the  winter  mornings,  hot  bread-and-milk 
are  given  out  to  any  girl  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it,  but  only  about  a  hun- 
dred come  forward,  of  the  very  hungriest  and  poorest.     When  we  came 

away  from Square  a  day  before,  we  had  begun  to  think  that  all  poor 

Jews  were  weU  and  warmly  clad,  and  had  time  to  curl  their  hair  and  to 
look  clean,  and  prosperous,  and  respectable,  but  here,  alas  I  comes  the  old 
story  of  want,  and  sorrow,  and  neglect.  What  are  these  brown,  lean,  wan 
little  figures,  in  loose  gowns  falling  from  their  shoulders — ^black  eyes,  fuzzy, 
unkempt  hair,  strange  bead  necklaces  round  their  throats,  and  ear-rings  in 
their  ears  ?    I  fancied  these  must  be  the  Poles  and  Russians,  but  when  I 
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spoke  to  one  of  them  slie  smiled  and  answered  rtrj  lucel/,  to  ] 
good  English,  and  told  me  she  liked  wriciiig  Inrst  of  mM^  and  showed 
copy  Toy  neat,  eren,  and  legible. 

Wbole  cla«B68  aeemed  hngy  eewing  at  lilac  pbisfor^   wbick 
6nppo»c,  a  great  national  imtittition ;  others  were  cl|iIieriDg  and  ealb 
the  figures  as  the  mistreifl  chalked  the  sum  upon  a  slate.     Hetsrew  alpha- 
bets  and  Sfntences  were  hanging  up  upon  the  walls.      AD  tBesfrJ 
Hebrew  maidens  Ivsan  the  language  of  their  nation. 

In  the  iniant-school,  a  Tery  fat  little  pouting  babj,  witli  d$A^ 
and  a  little  hook-nose  and  curly  locks,  and  a  blae  necklaee  and  fiumv  i 
rings  in  her  little  ro^  ears;,  came  fonmrd,  grasping  one  of  the  mhlltMmsf 
fingers, 

**  This  is  a  good  little  girl,"  said  that  lady,  **  who  knows  her  alphabet 
in  Hebrew  and  in  English/' 

And  the  little  girl  looks  np  very  solemn^  as  diildren  do,  to  whom 
everything  is  of  rast  importance,  and  each  little  incident  a  great  new  fmcu 
The  infant-schools  do  not  make  part  of  the  Bell  Lone  Eataiblidmicnl, 
though  they  are  connected  with  it,  and  the  children,  as  they  grow  tip,  aad 
are  infants  no  longer,  draft  off  into  the  great  free-schooL 

The  infant-school  ia  a  light  new  building  close  by,  with  arcaded: 
grounds,  and  plenty  of  light,   and  air,  and  fredmess,  thotigh  it  i 
this  dreary,  grimy  region.     As  we  come  into  the  schoolrooms  w^ 
piled  np  on  fitep«  at  either  end,  great  living  Leaps  of  little  infimts,  swayil^ 
kicking,  shouting  for  their  dinner,  beating  aimleaaly  about  with  little  lej 
and  arms.     Little  Jew  babies  are  uncommonly  like  little  Christians;  jfl 
as  funny,  as  hungry,  as  helpless,  and  happy  now  that  the  bowls  of  : 
come  steaming  in.     One,  two,  three,  four,  five  httle  cook -boys,  in  wh 
jfickets,  and  caps,  and  aprons,  appear  in  a  line»  with  trap's  upon  their  K«i 
like  the   processions  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  j  and  as  each  cook-t 
appears,  the  children  cheer,  and  the  potatoes  steam  hotter  and  hottOTj  i 
the  mistresses  begin  to  ladle  them  out. 

Eicc  and  browned  potatoes  is  the  manna  given  twice  a  week  to  thpst 
hungry  little  Israelites.  1  rather  wish  for  the  soup  and  pfudding 
small  Christians  are  gobbling  up  just  about  this  time  in  another  corner^ 
London ;  but  thla  h but  a h ali pen ny-worth,  while  theothcrmeal  coets a] 
You  may  coiint  by  hundreds  here  instead  of  by  tens;  and  I  dont 
there  woidd  be  so  much  shouting  at  the  little  cook-boys  if  these  hn 
little  beaks  were  not  eager  for  their  food,  I  was  introduced  to  one  lifliin 
boy  here,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  looked  up  to  by  his  compamooi 
becauRe  he  had  one  long  curl  right  along  the  top  of  hia  head.  As  we  wtre 
busy  talking  to  him^  a  number  of  little  things  sitting  on  the  floor  were  bogf 
stroking  and  feeling  with  little  gentle  fingera  the  Foft  edges  of  a  ccat  one  of 
us  had  on,  and  the  silk  dress  of  a  lady  who  was  present. 

The  lady  who  takes  chief  charge  of  these  400  babies  told  va  how  As 
mothers  as  well  as  the  children  pot  assistance  here  in  many  ways,  aniDf- 
times  coming  for  advice,  sometimes  for  email  loans  of  money,  which  ihqf 
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always  faithfully  repay.  She  also  showed  us  letters  from  some  of  the  boys 
who  have  lefl  and  prospered  in  life.  One  from  a  youth  who  has  lately 
been  elected  alderman  in  some  distant  colony.  She  took  us  into  a  class- 
room and  gave  a  lesson  to  some  twenty  little  creatures,  while,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  all  the  380  others  were  tapping  at  the  door,  and  begging  to  be  let 
in.  It  was  an  object-,  and  then  a  scripture-  lesson,  and  given  with  tlie  help, 
of  old  familiar  pictures.  There  was  Abraham  with  his  beard,  and  Isaac 
and  the  ram,  hanging  up  against  the  wall;  there  was  Moses,  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  Joseph,  and  the  sack  and  the  brethren,  somewhat  out  of 
drawing.  All  these  old  friends  gave  one  quite  a  homely  feeling,  and 
seemed  to  hold  out  friendly  hands  to  us  strangers  and  Philistines,  standing 
within  the  gates  of  the  chosen  people. 

Before  we  came  away  the  mistress  opened  a  door  and  showed  us  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  touching  sights  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  the 
arcaded  playground  full  of  happy,  shouting,  tumbling,  scrambling  little 
creatures :  little  tumbled-down  ones  kicking  and  shouting  on  the  groimd, 
absurd  toddling  races  going  on,  whole  files  of  little  things  wandering  up 
and  down  with  their  arms  round  one  another's  necks :  a  happy,  friendly 
little  multitude  indeed :  a  sight  good  for  sore  eyes. 

And  so  I  suppose  people  of  all  nations  and  religions  love  and  tend 
their  little  ones,  and  watch  and  ycium  over  them.  I  have  seen  little 
Catholics  cared  for  by  kind  nuns  with  wistful  tenderness,  as  the  young  ones 
came  clinging  to  their  black  veils  and  playing  with  their  chaplets ; — ^little 
high-church  maidens  growing  up  rosy  and  happy  amid  crosses  and  me- 
diaeval texts,  and  chants,  and  dinners  of  fizjh,  and  kind  and  melancholy 
ladies  in  close  caps  and  loose-cut  dresses; — ^little  low-church  children 
smiling  and  dropping  curtseys  as  they  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faith-in-grace 
coming  up  the  lane  with  tracts  in  his  big  pockets  about  pious  negroes, 
and  broken  vessels,  and  devouring  worms,  and  I  daresay  pennies  and 
sugar-plums  as  well. 

Who  has  not  seen  and  noted  these  thingF,  and  blessed  with  a  thankful, 
humble  heart  that  fatherly  Providence  which  has  sent  this  pure  and 
tender  religion  of  little  children  to  all  creeds  and  to  all  the  world  ? 


afhe  d^nvv^fs  ^Msom 


Trust  me,  no  mere  skill  of  subtle  tracery, 
No  mere  practice  of  a  dexterous  haud, 

Will  suffice,  without  a  liidden  spirit, 
That  we  may,  or  may  not,  understand. 

And  those  quaint  old  fragments  that  arc  lefb  us 
Have  their  power  in  this, — the  Carver  brought 

Earnest  care,  and  reverent  patience,  only 
Worthily  to  clothe  some  noble  thought. 

Shut,  then,  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers, 
Round  the  stems  of  all  the  lilies  twine, 

Hide  beneath  each  bird's  or  angel's  pinion, 
Some  "wise  meaning  or  some  thought  diviue. 

Place  in  stony  hands  that  pray  for  ever 
Tender  words  of  peace,  and  strive  to  wind 

Bound  the  leafy  scrolls  and  fretted  niches 
Some  true,  loving  message  to  your  kind. 

Some  will  praise,  some  blame,  and,  soon  forgetting, 
Come  and  go,  nor  even  pause  to  gaze; 

Only  now  and  then  a  passing  stranger 
Just  may  loiter  with  a  word  of  praise. 

But,  I  think,  when  years  have  floated  onward, 
And  the  stone  is  gray,  and  dim,  and  old, 

And  tlie  hand  forgotten  that  has  carved  it. 
And  the  heart  that  dreamt  it  still  and  cold : 

There  may  come  some  weary  soul,  o'erladcn 
With  pei-plexed  struggle  in  his  brain, 

Or,  it  may  be,  fretted  with  life's  turmoil, 
Or  made  sore  with  some  perpetual  pain. 

Then,  I  think,  those  stony  hands  will  open, 

And  the  gontle  lilies  overllow. 
With  the  blessing  and  the  loving  token 

That  you  hid  there  many  years  ago. 

And  the  tendrils  will  unroll,  and  teach  him 
How  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  pain ; 

And  tlie  birds'  and  augels'  wings  shake  downward 
On  his  heart  a  sweet  and  tender  rain. 

While  he  mar\'els  at  his  fancy,  reading 
Meaning  in  that  quaint  and  ancient  scroll, 

Little  guessing  that  the  loving  Carver 
Lefl  a  message  for  his  weary  soul. 

A.  A.  P. 


Mttiam  lojgarth: 

PAINTER,   ENGRAVER,   AND   PHILOSOPHER. 
Essays  on  the  Mauj  the  WorJcy  and  the  Time. 

IV. — ^The  Painter's  Progress. 

About  the  year  of  grace  1727  tlic  world  began  to  hear  of  William 
Hogarth,  not  only  as  a  designer  and  engraver  of  pasquinades  and  book- 
plates, but  as  a  painter  in  oils.  He  had  even  begun  to  know  what 
patronage  was;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  not  without  a  reason  that  his 
Hudibras  series  was  dedicated  to  "William  Ward,  Esquire,  of  Great 
Houghton,  Northamptonshire."  In  his  early  heraldic  days,  I  find  that  he 
was  once  called  upon  to  engrave  an  "  Apollo  in  all  his  glory,  azure."  He 
probably  copied  the  figure  from  some  French  print ;  but  in  1724  he  was 
hard  at  work  copying  Apollo,  and  Llarsyas  to  boot,  at  Thomhiirs 
Academy.  Although  he  was  sensible  enough  not  to  neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  main  chance,  and  with  all  convenient  speed  betook  himself  to 
the  profitable  vocation  of  portraiture  or  "  face  painting;"  obtaining  almost 
immediately,  'fix)m  his  connection  with  the  king's  sergeant  painter,  some 
aristocratic  commissions — it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  young  man's 
bent  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  historico-allegorical,  then  running  neck- 
and-neck  with  the  upholstery  style  of  adornment.  He  had  the  epic-fever. 
Who  among  us  has  not  suffered  from  that  fievre  hrulante — that  generous 
malady  of  youth?  How  many  contented  sub-editors  and  quiet  book- 
sellers' readers  do  we  not  'know,  who,  in  their  hot  adolescence,  came  to 
town,  their  portmanteaus  bursting  with  the  "  Somethingiad,"  in  twenty- 
four  cantos,  or  with  blank-verse  tragedies  running  to  the  orthodox  five 
acts?  Stipple,  the  charming  domestic  painter;  Jonquil,  who  limns 
flowers  and  fruits  so  exquisitely,  commenced  with  their  enormous  cartoons 
and  show-clock  oil-pictures :  "  Orestes  pursued  by  the  Eumenides," 
**  Departure  of  Regulus," — la  vieille  patraque,  in  short — the  old,  heroic, 
impossible  undertakings.  And  did' not  Liston  imagine  that  he  was  bom 
to  play  Macbeth?  and  did  not  Douglas  Jerrold  project  a  treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy?  and  where  is  the  little  boarding-school  miss  that 
has  not  dreamt  of  riding  in  a  carriage  with  a  coronet  on  the  panels,  and 
being  called  her  ladyship?  Amina  thmks  the  grandiloquent  music  of 
Norma  would  suit  her;  the  maiden  speech  of  young  Quintus  Briscus 
is  a  tremendous  outburst  against  ministers.  Quintus  is  going  to  shake 
the  country,  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  red-tape.  The  session  afler 
next  he  will  be  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  demurest  and  most 
complacent  of  placemen.  Peers,  politicians,  pamphleteers,  and  players :  we 
all  find  our  level.  Rolling  about  the  board  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  any 
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I'ri;r h  cf  timr: :  v.h  mu.'it  {.f-q  in  .^mr: where,  and  happy  the  man  who  finds 
liiii,-«:l2  ill  rli*:  rii'lit  L-'/..;,  an«i  ia  sal  Laded  with  that  state  of  life  into  which 
it  ha.^  pl<:a'i»:d  h»:aY»:n  to  call  him  I 

lir.;fii.rth  \i2Li  hln  j'tcn  hruhihU ;  and,  although  he  painted  portzaits, 
*•  convorwition*,"  anil  "  a«»cmbliej»,"  to  eke  out  that  liTelxhood  of  which 
tlic  chl  r  rcurce  woa  the  cmplovment  given  him  bj  Philip  Overtcs, 
Jilack-llors^j  Bi'-rwle?,  and  the  bookatllers,  he  continued  to  banker  after 
torv  ?,  a:*  i  fl  vifi?  tnimpotr>,  and  wide- waving  wings,  and  flauntisj 
draper}',  and  tho  other  ijaraphemalia  that  went  to  famish  forth  the 
apotliuorifcH  of  monarcliH  and  warriors  in  full-bottomed  wigs.  This  pre- 
p;5«torous  ftchool  of  art  has  long  been  in  hopelea  decaj.  You  see  the 
phantom  caricature  of  it.  only,  in  hair-drcMcrs'  "toilette  saloons**  and 
provincial  niiLsic-halU.  Timon'a  villa — the  futile,  costly  caprice — has 
yziniAit-A,  Old  Montagu  House  ia  no  more.  Doctor  3iisaubin*s  hotue, 
in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  thu  atairca.sc  i>aiuted  by  Clermont  (the  Frenchman 
a.skod  a  thousand,  and  actually  rccuivcd  five  hundred  guineas  for  his 
work;,  is  not  within  my  ken.  Examples  of  this  florid,  truculent  style. 
arc  ])eroming  rarer  and  rarer  every  day.  Painted  ceilings  and  stair- 
cases yet  linju'or  in  some  grand  old  half-deserted  countiy  mansions, 
and  in  a  few  erat  gorgcfius  merchants*  houses  in  Fenchurch  and  Leaden- 
hall,  now  let  out  in  ilats  as  offices  and  chambers.  If  jon  have  no 
objection  to  hazai'd  a  crick  in  your  neck,  you  may  crane  it,'  and  stare 
iipwardrt  at  the  cc-il-i)aintings  at  Marlborough  House,  in  Greenwich 
Hall,  and  on  Hampton  Court  Palace  staircase.  The  rest  lias  ceded 
Iwlore  Ftucco  and  Ktcncilled  paper-hangings ;  and  even  tlic  FrencL 
wIjo  iv-Wi'.Y  ii»';.'l(ct  an  o]»p<»rtunity  or  an  excuse  for  ornamentation,  and 
who  still  ot>  agonal ly  paint  the  ceilings  of  their  palaces,  seem  to  hare 
quite  lort  tliu  old  Lfbnm  and  Coypel  tniditions  of  perspective  and  fore- 
Rh()rt(.'niii;r — overcharged  and  unnatural  as  they  were  (P.  P.  Rubens  in 
the  lianfjiniing  llnuso,  "Whitehall,  inventor) — and  merely  give  you  a 
picture;  stuck  upon  a  rof^firee,  in  which  the  figures  are  attenuated 
v(Tti<ally,  instead  of  .sprawling  down  upon  you,  isomctricolly  upside 
down. 

11  o^rarth  became  useful  to  Sir  James  Thornliill.  Tlus  last,  a  worthy, 
W)nn'what  j>onipoud,  but  industrious  magnilico  of  the  moment,  a  Covent 
(lanlen  C!aravaggio  and  cross  between  IJaphael  Mengs  and  the  Groom- 
I)ort<r,  had  wit  enough  to  discern  the  young  designer  and  graver^s  capacity, 
and  condescended  to  jiatronize  him.  There  is  reason  to^ believe  that  he 
employed  William  to  assist  in  the  production  of  his  roomy  works.  When 
ceilings  and  domes  were  to  be  painted  at  two  guineas  the  Flemish  ell,  it 
is  not  likely  that  Koyal  Sergeant  painters  and  knights  of  the  shire  for 
Mrlcom]>o  Regis  could  afford  or  would  vouchsafe  to  cover  with  pigments 
an<l  with  their  own  courtly  hands  the  whole  of  the  required  area.  The 
vulgar,  of  course,  imagined  that  the  painter  did  all;  that  Thomhill  lay 
fur  ever  stntched  on  a  mattress,  swinging  in  a  basket  three  houdred 
feet  high  in   the  empyrean   of  AVreu^s   dome,    daubing   away   at  hii 
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immense  Peters  and  Pauls,  or  else  stepping  backwards  to  the  edge  of  a 
crazy  platform  to  contemplate  the  work  he  had  done,  and  being  within 
an  ace  of  toppling  over  to  inevitable  crash  of  death  beneath,  when  an 
astute  colour-grinder  saved  his  beloved  master  by  flinging  a  brush  at 
PauFs  great  toe — cruel  to  be  kind,  and  so  causing  the  artist,  in  indignant 
apprehension  of  injury  to  his  beloved  saint,  to  rush  forward,  saving  his 
own  life  and  the  toe  likewise.  A  pretty  parallel  to  this  story  is  in  that 
of  the  little  boy  in  the  Greek  epigram  who  has  crawled  to  the  very 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  is  attracted  from  his  danger  by  the  sight  of 
his  mother's  breast,  A  neat  little  anecdote,  but — ^it  is  somewhat 
musty.  It  is  a  myth,  I  fear.  The  vulgar  love  such  terse  traditions. 
Zeuxis  refusing  to  sell  his  pictures,  because  no  sum  of  money  was  suffi- 
cient to  buy  th*em,  and  imitating  fruit  so  nicely  that  the  birds  came 
and  pecked  at  it;  Parrhasius  cozening  Zeuxis  into  the  belief  that  his 
simulated  ciutain  was  real,  and  crucifying  a  bondman  (the  wretch !) 
that  he  might  transfer  his  contortions  to  canvas ;  Apelles  inducing  a  horse 
to  neigh  in  recognition  of  the  steed  he  had  drawn;  Amurath  teaching 
a  French  painter  how  properly  to  design  the  contracted  muscles  of  the 
neck  when  the  head  is  severed  from  the  body  by  causing  a  slave  to  be 
decapitated  in  his  presence :  Correggio  receiving  the  price  of  his  master- 
work  in  farthings,  or  some  vile  copper  Italian  coinage,  and  dying  imder 
the  weight  of  the  sack  in  which  he  was  carrying  the  sordid  wage  home ; 
Cimabue  ruddling  the  fleeces  of  his  lambs  with  saintly  triptichs,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Fuseli  eating  raw  pork-chops  for  supper  in  order  to  design  the 
"  Nightmare,"  more  to  the  life  :  all  these  are  ben  trovati, — ma  non  son  veri, 
I  suspect. 

Thomhill  had  not  all  his  domes  and  ceilings  and  staircases  to  himself. 
When  Augustus  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble,  he  did  not 
execute  all  the  quarrying  and  chiselling  with  his  own  imperial  hands.  In 
1727,  the  painter  M.P.  for  Melcombe  Kegis  was  at  the  high  tide  of  celebrity. 
Many  of  the  Flemish  eUs  were  covered  by  assistants.  Here,  I  fancy,  Van 
Shackaback  of  Little  Britain,  and  sometime  of  Ghent  in  the  Low  Coimtries, 
was  dexterous  at  war  and  art  trophies,  lyres,  kettle-drums,  laurel  wreaths, 
bass-viols,  and  S.  P.  Q.  R/s,  charmingly  heaped  up  on  a  solid  basis  of  cloud. 
Then  little  Vanderscamp,  who  had  even  been  employed  about  the  great 
king*s  alcoves  at  Versailles,  was  wondrous  cimning  at  the  confection  of 
those  same  purple  and  cream-coloured  vapours.  Lean  Monsieur  Carogne 
from  Paris  excelled  in  drapery;  Gianbattista  Bavioli,  ex-history  painter 
to  the  Seigniory  of  Venice,  but  vehemently  suspected  of  having  been  a 
galley-slave  in  the  Venetian  arsenal,  was  unrivalled  in  flying  Cupids. 
All  these  foreign  aides-de-camp  sprawled  on  their  mattresses  and  made 
their  fancy's  children  to  sprawl ;  goodman  Tliomhill  superintending, 
touching  up  now  and  then,  blaming,  praising,  pooh-poohing,  talking  of 
the  gusto,  taking  snuflT,  then  putting  on  his  majestic  wig  and  his  grand 
laced  hat,  and  departing  in  a  serene  manner  in  his  coach  to  St.  James's 
or  the  House^  thinking  perhaps  of  one  Bafaelle  who  painted  the  loggie 
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and  iianze  of  the  Yatica2^  and  of  trliat  a  clever  Mlov  lie,  Jama  Hmof 
hiU,  was. 

To  him  presently  entered  young  Hogartli.  Tbe  mdulgence  of  WEliam*! 
own  caustic  wUim  liad  served  an  end  be  may  not  have  reck«?d  of.  He  hid 
contrived  to  pay  Thomhill  the  mo^t  acceptable  compliment  that  cAn  be 
paid  to  a  vain,  shallow,  pompenfi  man.  He  hml  lampooned  and  degraiJed 
his  rival.  He  had  pilloried  Kent  in  the  parody  of  the  wretched  St.  Clemcat 
Banes*  altar-piecet  and  bad  bad  u  fling  at  lum,  be^des^  in  Burlington  Q<tU, 
where  in  ely  ridicule  of  the  earl's  infatuation  for  this  Figaro  of  art,  Kent'i 
effigj'  is  placed  on  a  pinnacle  above  the  statues  of  Rafaelle  and  Michael  Aag<ek 
It  is  a  capital  thing  to  have  a  friend  in  court  with  u  sharp  tongue,  or  bftSer 
astill^  with  a  sharp  pen  or  pencil,  who  will  defend  you,  and  satime  jifst 
enemies.  The  watch-dog  Tearem  at  home,  to  defend  the  treasurc-chcst,  is  all 
very  well  in  bis  way,  but  the  wealthy  worldling  should  also  enteft«ia 
Bnarler,  the  bull'terrier,  to  bite  and  snap  at  people's  heels.  Not  tliat  kt 
one  moment  I  would  insinuate  that  Hogardi  slrove  at  all  tinworlhilj  to 
toady  or  to  curry  favour  with  Sir  James  Thomhill,  The  sturdinns 
and  independence  of  the  former  arc  visible  in  his  very  first  etcJiing.  Tbi 
acorn  does  not  grow  up  to  be  a  parasite.  But  Hogartb*B  poignant  hmnoor 
happent'd  to  tally  with  the  knight's  little  malices.  Hogarth^  there  a 
reason  to  assume,  believed  in  Thomhill  more  than  he  bdieyed  in  Ktat. 
Tlie  first t  at  lea.«it,  could  work,  was  a  fidr  draughtsman,  and  a  noC  oas^ 
temptible  pAii»ttr,  albeit  his  coloiu*  was  garish,  his  conception  prepoet€rc«% 
his  execution  loaded  and  heavy «  He  showed  at  all  evonta  a  geoaioe 
interest  in,  and  love  for  that  art,  in  which  he  might  not  himself 
excelled.  Kent  was  a  slieer  meretricious  impostor  and  art-manu&ct 
quack,  and  Hogarth  was  aware  of  him  at  once,  and  ao  scarified  liiJ 
lHoreovcr,  a  young  man  can  scarcely — till  his  wisdom-teeth  be  cut — 
avoid  drifting  temporarily  into  some  clique  or  another,  Cibber  must  hate 
littd  his  admirers,  who  mauled  Pope  prettily  among  themselvt^;  sni 
moreover,  Sir  James  Tliomhill,  knight,  serge^it  painter,  and  M.P.^  luwl 
a  DAUGHTER — one  mistress  Jane— but  I  am  forc^alling  mattei-s  again. 

Although  it  is  dilHcult  to  imagine  anything  more  confused,  misuniK^' 
stood,  and  hampered  with  rags  and  tatters  of  ignorance,  or — w^one  tlmi 
ignorance — false  taste,  than  was  English  Art  in  1727,  Cimmerian   '    ' 
ness  did  not  wholly  reign.     There  were  men  alive  who  had  hcai 
fathers   tell  of  the   glories  of  Charles  the  First's  gallery  at  Whir 
there  were  gome  priycely  English  nobles,  then  as  now  patrons  and  l... 
lectors ;  there  were  treasures  of  art  in  England,  although  no  Waagirtt 
no  Jameson,  had  arisen  to  describe  tliem,  and  thei-c  were  amateurs  fia 
appreciate   those   treasures.     The  young  peer  who  went   the  gmnd  totir 
took  something  else  abroad  with  him  besides  a  negro-boy,  a  tipsy  chapkii^ 
and  a  pug-dog.     He  brought  other  things  home  beyond  a  broken-acwai 
buato,  a  rusted  medal,  a  receipt  for  cooking  risotto  and  the  portrait  c^  a 
Eoman   beggar   and  a  Yencliiin   cortcggiana.      He    frequently  ac^Jtni^ 
exquisite  gems  of  |>ainting  and  statuary  abroad,  and  on  hia  retuni  Ibrtturi  4 
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noble  gallery  of  art.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  his  lordship  sometimes 
played  deep  at  "  White's  "  or  the  "  Yoimg  Man's,"  and,  losing  all,  was  com- 
pelled to  send  his  pictures  to  the  auction  room ;  but  even  then  his  treasures 
were  disseminated,  and  wise  and  tasteful  men  were  the  purchasers.  Tc^ 
their  credit,  the  few  celebrated  artists  then  possessed  by  our  country  were 
a.ssiduous  gatherers  in  this  field.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  collected  Vandykes. 
Richardson  the  elder,  a  pleasing  painter,  whose  daughter  married  Hudson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  master,  left  Rafaellc  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  drawings, 
worth  a  large  sum.*  Jervas,  Pope's  friend,  and  by  that  polished,  partial 
man  artistically  much  overrated,  being  at  the  best  but  a  weak,  diaphanous, 
grimacing  enlarger  of  fans  and  firescreens,  became  rich  enough  to  fonn 
a  handsome  cabinet  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings.  We  are  apt 
to  bear  much  too  hardly  on  the  patron-lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Many  were  mimificent,  enlightened,  and  accom- 
plished; but  we  devour  the  piquant  satires  on  Timon  and  Curio  and 
Bubo,  and  have  patron  and  insolence,  patron  and  ignorance,  patron  and 
neglect,  patron  and  gaol,  too  glibly  at  our  tongue's  end.  Is  it  not  to 
be  wished  that  thinking  people  shoidd  bear  ^^{'.9  in  mind:  that  not  only 
were  there  strong  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon,  but  that  there  were 
strong  men  who  lived  besides  Agamenmon — his  contemporaries,  in  fine, 
to  whom  posterity  has  not  been  generous,  not  even  just,  and  whose  strength 
has  been  forgotten  ? 

The  earliest  known  picture  of  William  Hogarth  is  one  called  the 
Wanstead  Assembly^  long,  and  by  a  ridiculous  blunder,  corrupted  into 
"  Wandsworth."  The  term  "  Assembly  "  was  a  little  bit  of  art-slang.  A 
portrait  being  a  portrait,  and  a  "  conversation "  a  group  of  persons 
generally  belonging  to  one  family ;  by  an  "  assembly"  was  understood  a 
kind  of  pictorial  rent-roU,  or  domestic  "  achievement,"  representing  the 

♦  Richardson,  senior,  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  the  Second's  Riley.  He  was  bom  in 
1G66,  was  apprenticed  to  a  scrivener,  and  at  twenty  turned  painter.  In  1734,  he  edited 
an  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  notes.  He  was  not  a  highly  educated  man,  but  had 
given  his  son  a  university  training;  and,  once  letting  fall  the  unfortunate  exprcKsion, 
that  '*  he  looked  at  classical  literature  through  his  son,"  remorseless  Hogarth  drew 
Richardson,  junior,  impaled  with  a  telescope,  the  sire  peeping  through  at  a  copy  ot 
Virgil.  But  Richardb'on  seems  to  have  been  an  honest,  kindly-hearted  man ;  and 
William  Hogarth,  as  in  every  case  where  he  had  not  a  downright  rogue  to  deal  with, 
rcjiented  of  his  severity,  cancelled  the  copies  of  his  squib,  and  destroyed  the  plate. 
Richanlson  was  quite  a  Don  in  the  Art  world.  He  died  in  1745,  and  two  years  after- 
wanls  his  collections  were  sold.  The  sale  lasted  eighteen  days.  The  drawings 
fetched  2,060/.;  the  pictures,  700/.  Richardson's  son,  to  all  a]ipcarances,  might  have 
Fcn'cd  vorj'  well  us  a  sample  of  those  monstrous  jackasses  that  the  South  Sea  Bubbler 
proposed  to  import  fi'om  Spain.  He  declared  himself  ''a  connoisseur,  and  nothing 
hut  a  connoit:seur,"  and  babble'd  and  scribbled  much  balderdash  in  Italianized  English. 
He  was  not  alone.  Tope  even  proposed  to  found  a  science  of  "  picture  tasting,"  and  to 
call  it  "coimoissancc."  In  our  days  the  science  has  been  christened  "  fudge."  I  have 
Mjen  the  portrait  of  Richardson  the  elder,  in  whose  features  some  one  has  said  that  "the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  is  characterized; "  but  if  this  dictum  be  true,  the  most  sensible- 
looking  man  in  England  must  have  been  a  foolish,  fat  scullion. 
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lonl,  or  the  squire,  the  ladies  and  children,  the  flccretaiieSy  T^^p^ym, 
jK-iLsioned  pf.ets,  led- captains,  bodj-flatterera,  hangera-^xn,  needy  clients^ 
lick- trenchers,  and  Bcni])e- plates,  the  goyemesses  and  tutors^  the  tenants, 
tlie  lacquevri,  tlie  black-boys,  the  monkeys,  and  the  lapdcgs:  tytta  la 
hiiraoyi,  in  fact.  In  tiic  Wanstead  Assembly  was  a  portrxiit  of  the  fint 
Earl  Tylney,  and  many  of  hi  a  vasfiaLs  and  dependants;  and  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  the  picture,  Mitchell^  for  whose  opera  of  The  Highland 
C'frtns  Hogarth  def*igne<l  a  frontispiece,  complimented  the  artbt  on  his 
perform ance  in  smooth  couplets : — 

"  I^rgc  families  olieT  roar  hand, 
A.sscmlilies  ri«c  at  yoiir  conunaiid.*' 

It  was  William's  frequent  fortune  during  life  to  be  ixmdh  celebrated  in 
ver.se.  Swift,  you  know,  apostrophized  him  as  *^  humorous  Hogart;'^ 
Mitchell,  as  we  have  seen,  lauds  his  '^  families  '*  and  "  assemblies."  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  tender  and  graceful  Vincent  Bourne,  who  inrote  the  Jack- 
dmVj  and  whose  innocent  memory  as  "  Vinny  Bourne  ''  is  yet  cherished  in 
"Westminster  School,  where  he  was  junior  master,  addressed  the  painter  in 
Latin  *^  hendecasyllables.*'  Iloadley,  chancellor  and  bishop,  spurred  a 
clumsy  Pegasus  to  paraphrase  his  pictures  in  verse.  Churchill,  when  he 
was  old,  tried  to  stab  him  with  an  epistle;  David  Garrick  and  Samuel 
Johnson  competed  for  the  honour  of  writing  his  epitaph. 

Between  1727  and  1730,  Hogarth  appears  to  have  painted  dozens  of 
single  jK)rtniit8,  "  conversations,"  and  "  assemblies."  In  the  list  he  him- 
self scheduled  are  to  be  noticed  "four  figures  for  Mr.  "Wood"  (1728); 
"  six  figures  for  Mr.  Cock  "  (1728) ;  "  an  assembly  of  twenty-five  fignres 
for  my  Lord  Casllemaiiie *'  (1729);  *' five  for  the  Duke  of  Montagu;"* 
nine  for  Mr.  Vernon,  four  for  Mr.  Wood,  and  so  forth.  The  prices  paid 
for  "  Ahwemblios "  appear  to  have  fluctuated  between  ten  and  thirty 
guineas.  The  oddest,  and  nearly  the  earliest  commission  he  received  lor 
a  portrait  was  in  172G,  when  several  of  the  eminent  surgeons  of  the  day 
subscribed  their  guinea  a-piece  for  him  to  compose  a  burlesque  "con- 
versation "  of  ^lary  Tofts,  the  infamous  rabbit-breeding  impostor  of 
Godalming;  and  St.  Andre,  chirurgeon  to  the  King's  household,  a  highly 
successful  and  most  impudent  quack,  who  had  made  himself  very  buFV 
in  the  scandalous  hoax,  and  piTtended  to  believe  in  Tofts.  For  tlie 
story  that  Hogarth  made  a  drawing  of  Jack  Sheppard  in  Newgate  (1724)i 
at  the  time  when  Sir  James  painted  the  robber's  half-length  in  oils — the 
imaginary  scene  is  admirably  etched  by  George  Cruikshank  in  one  of  his 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  strange  novel — there  does  not  seem  anr 
foundation.  W.  II.  certainly  painted  Sarah  Malcolm,  the  murderess,  in 
her  cell,  in  1733  ;  and  from  that  well-known  and  authenticated  fact  some 
persons  may  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  limner  in  ordinary 
to  the  Old  Bailey. 

I  dwelt  persistently  in  the  preceding  section  of  these  essays  upon  the 
scenes  and  characters,  the  vices  and  follies,  the  humours  and  eccentricities, 
the  beauties  and  uglinesses,  that  Ilogarth  must  have  seen  in  his  young 
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manhood,  and  asked  and  thought  about,  and  which  must  have  sunk  into 
his  mind  and  taken  root  there.  Satirists  can  owe  but  little  to  inspiration. 
They  can  move  the  world  with  the  lever  of  wit,  but  they  must  have  a 
fulcrum  of  fact.  Their  philosophy  is  properly  of  the  inductive  order. 
Without  facts,  facts  to  reason  upon,  their  arguments  would  be  tedious 
and  pointless.  Wherein  lies  the  force  or  direction  of  satirizing  that 
Chinese  mandarin  whom  you  never  saw — that  Zulu  Kaffir  who  never 
came  out  of  his  kraal  but  once,  and  then  to  steal  a  cow  7  It  was  Hogarth^s 
faculty  to  catch  the  manners  livihg  as  they  rose ;  it  was  his  province  to 
watch  their  rising,  and  to  walk  abroad,  an  early  bird,  to  pick  up  the 
worms  of  knavery  and  vice,  to  range  the  ample  field,  and  see  what  the 
open  and  what  the  covert  yielded.  From  twenty  to  thirty  the  social 
philosopher  must  observe.  If  he  grovel  in  the  mud  even,  he  must  observe 
and  take  stock  of  the  humane  passer-by  who  stoops  to  pick  him  up.  Afler 
thirty  he  had  better  go  into  his  study,  turn  on  his  lamp,  and  turn  out  the 
contents  of  his  mind*s  commonplace  book  upon  paper.  This  is  the  only 
valid  excuse  for  what  is  termed,  afler  a  Frenchman's  Quartier-Latin-argot 
phrase  "  Bohemianism : "  the  only  excuse  for  Fielding's  Covent  Garden 
escapades,  for  Gallot's  gipsy  flights,  for  Shakspeare's  deer-stealing.  Young 
Diogenes  the  cynic  is  ofiensive  and  reprehensible,  but  ho  is  no  monstrosity. 
He  is  going  to  the  deuce,  but  he  may  come  back  again.  I  will  pardon  him 
his  tub,  his  dingy  body-linen,  his  nails  bordered  sable ;  but  the  tub-career 
should  have  its  term,  and  Diogenes  should  go  and  wash,  and  if  he  can 
afford  it,  wear  fine  linen  with  a  purple  hem  thereimto,  as  Plato  did:  It  is 
plcasanter  to  walk  in  the  groves  of  Academe,  than  to  skulk  about  the 
purlieus  of  the  Mint.  Besides,  Bohemianism  has  its  pains  as  well  as  its 
pleasures,  and  Fortune  delights  in  disciplining  with  a  scourge  of  scorpions 
those  whom  she  destines  to  be  great  men :  Alia  gioventu  molto  ai  perdona. 
Cssar  was  snatched  from  the  stews  of  Rome  to  conquer  the  world.  But 
for  the  middle-aged  Bohemian — the  old,  ragged,  uncleanly,  shamefiil 
Diogenes — there  is  no  hope  and  no  excuse. 

In  that  which  I  daresay  you  thought  a  mere  digression,  I  strove 
my  best  to  guide  you  through  the  labjrrinthine  London,  which  Uogarth 
must  have  threaded  time  afler  time  before  he  could  sit  down,  pencil 
or  graver  in  hand,  and  say,  "This  is  'Tom  Kings  coffee-house,'  this 
is  a  'modem  midnight  conversation,'  this  is  the  'progress  of  a  rake,' 
and  this  the  '  career  of  a  courtesan.'  I  have  seen  these  things,  and  I 
know  them  to  be  true."  *  Nor  in  the  least  do  I  wish  to  convey  that  in 
ranging  the  streets  and  beating  the  town  Hogarth  had  any  fixed  notions 
of  coUecting  materials  for  future  melodramas  and  satires.  Eminently 
to  be  distrusted  are  those  persons  who  prowl  about  the  tents  of 
Kcdar,  and  pry  into  the  cave  of  Adullam,  when  they  should  be  better 
employed,  pleading  their  desire  to  "see  life,"  and  to  " pick  up  charac- 

*  "  Tai  vu  lea  maur$  de  man  tempt,  etfaipublU  cee  lcttres,**^J .  J.  Rousseau:  La 
NouvcUe  HtifOH. 
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ter,"     llicy  are   generiJly  bliml   as   Kita  to  all  Jiying,  breat 
and  tJie  only  cliamcter  tliey  pick  up  is  a  bad  one  for  tbemsdvea, 
.ipprehend  tbat  Hogarth  just  took  life  as  it  ciirae ;   only  the  Light  w»« 
him  to  see  and  to  comprehend.     A  right  moral  feeliug^  an  intuiti%-e  hi 
of  all  wicked  and  crael  things,  gtiided  and  strengthened  him.     Ami* 
loose  life  of  a  loose  age  the  orgies  at  JiloU  King's  and  Mother  Dotigl^ 
might  have  been  frolics  at  the  tmie  to  him,  and  only  froltca.     A  fight  i 
night-cellar  was  to  him  precisely  as  the  yellow  primrose  was  to  Peter  Bi 
a  yellow  primrose,  and  nothing  more.   He  was  to  be  afterwards  empower 
and  commanded  to  turn  his  youthful  follies  to  wise  ends,  and  to  lash 
vices  which  he  Lad  once  tolerated  by  his  presence. 

The  philosophic  prelude  to  his  work  was  undoubtedly  his  t 
wanderings,  1720-30.  The  great  manipulative  skill,  the  grace  of  drawr 
visible  when  taken  in  comparison  with  the  comic  excrescences  in  the 
Hudihras — tlie  brilliance  and  harmony  of  colour  he  manifested  in  the 
Frofjfresses  and  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode — have  yet  to  be  accounted  for.  A 
lad  does  not  step  at  once  from  the  engraving  bench  to  the  easel,  and 
handle  the  hog's  hair  brush  with  the  same  akiU  as  he  wields  the  burin  and 
the  etching  point.  The  Hogarthian  transition  fix>m  the  first  to  the  second  of 
these  stages  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that,  althongli 
bred  an  engraver,  and  idt hough  always  quick,  dexterous,  and  vigorous  willi 
the  sharp  needle  and  the  trenchant  blade,  he  could  never  thoroughly  nia^«r 
tliat  clear,  harmouious,  full-bodied  stroke  in  which  the  French  engravers 
excelled,  in  which  Hogarth's  own  assistants  in  after  Life  (Ravenet^  Scc^ 
and  Grignion)  surpassed  him,  but  wiiich  was  afterwards,  to  the  pride  xiflri 
glory  of  English  chalcography,  to  be  brought  to  perfection  by  WoollJPB 
and  Strange.  Yet  Hogarth  the  engniver  seemed  in  1730  to  change  with 
pantomimic  rapidity  into  Hogarth  the  jiainter.  The  matter  of  his  pici 
may  often  be  questionable  :  the  manner  leaves  scarcely  anything  for  cxci 
tional  criticism.  His  colour  is  deliciously  pure  and  fre&li ;  he  never 
never  spatters  paint  about  with  his  pulcite  knife ;  never  laj^s  tint  over  tk 
till  a  figure  has  as  many  vests  as  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet.  WLites,  giup, 
carnations  stand  in  his  pictures  and  defy  time ;  no  uncertain  glazings  have 
changed  hiri  foregrounds  into  smears  and  streaks  and  stains.  He  waa  groi 
at  Manchester  in  1857  ;  great  at  the  British  Institution  in  1814,  when  not 
less  than  fifty  of  his  works  were  exhibited,  great  in  body,  riohncea, 
parency ;  he  is  great,  nay  prodigious,  in  the  English  sectioii  of 
National  Gallery,   where  gorgeous  Sir  Joshua,  aks!    runs    and  well 

and  turns  into  adipocere  j  and  Guinsboroiigh   (in  his  portraits- his 

scapes  are  as  rich  as  ever) — gi-ows  pallid  and  threadbare,  and  Tumer*8 
are  grimed,  and  even  Wilkie  cracks  and  tcsselates.     1  tliink  Hogarth 
fresh,  assured  and  decided,  to  his  picture-painting  %vork,  from  a  kind  of  s<;c< 
apprentict^ip  under  Thomhill^  and  fiom  compassing  the  **  conversaiioos 
and  "assemblies."  The  historico-aOegorico- mural  decorations  were  a  specie 
of  scene-painting;  they  involved  broad  and  decisive  treatment*     The  hsiid 
learnt  perforce  to  stiike  lines  and  mark-in  muscles  at  once.  Tlie  ]D«il-«tkk 
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could  seldom  be  nsed,  the  flattering  wrist,  the  nerveless  grasp  were  fatal,  the 
eye  could  not  be  performing  a  perpetual  goose-step  between  canvas  and  model. 
Look  at  Salvator,  at  Loutherbourg,  at  Stanfield,  and  Roberts,  to  show  what 
good  a  scene-painting  noviciate  can  do  in  teaching  an  artist  to  paint  in  one 
handling,  a  la  brochette  as  it  were.  Who  can  relish  a  Madonna  when  one 
fancies  half-a-dozen  other  Madonnas  simpering  beneath  the  built-up  tints  ? 
Next,  Hogarth  went  to  his  portraits.  They  were  a  course  of  physiognomy  in- 
valuable to  him— of  fair  faces,  stem  faces,  sensual,  stupid,  hideous  and  pretty 
little  baby  feces.  From  the  exigencies  of  the  "  conversations"  and  "  assem- 
blies "  he  learnt  composition,  and  the  treatment  of  accessories ;  learnt  to 
paint  four-and- twenty  fiddlers,  not  "  all  of  a  row,"  but  disposed  in 
ellipse  or  in  pyramid-form.  The  perception  of  female  beauty  and  the 
power  of  expressing  it  were  his  by  birthright,  by  heaven's  kindness ; 
I  am  despondent  only  at  hb  animals,  which  are  almost  invariably  impossible 
deformities.  ♦ 

The  Duke  of  Montagu  and  my  Lord  Castlemaine  having  ordered 
*'  conversations  "  from  Hogarth,  there  was  of  course  but  one  thing  necessary 
to  put  the  seal  to  his  artistic  reputation.  That  thing,  so  at  least  the  patron 
may  have  thought,  was  the  patronage  of  the  eminent  Morris.  Morris  is 
quite  snuffed  out  now — evaporated  even  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
yesterday's  flask  of  champagne ;  but  in  1727,  he  was  a  somewhat  notable 
person.  He  was  a  fashionable  upholsterer  in  Pall  Mall,  and  not  only  sold, 
but  manufactured,  those  tapestry  arras  hangings  which,  paper-staining 
being  in  embryo,  were  still  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  walls  of  palaces, 
the  nobility's  saloons.  Morris  kept  a  shop  much  frequented  by  the  noble 
tribes,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Golden  Ball,"  in  Pall  Mall.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  plethora  of  Golden  Balls  in  London  about  this  time,  just  as 
though  aU  the  Lombards  had  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  set  up  in 
business  each  man  for  himself,  with  no  connection  with  the  golden  ball' 
over  the  way.  In  1727,  and,  for  a  century  and  a  half  before,  the  best 
and  most  celebrated  painters  were  employed  to  execute  designs  for 
tapestry.  You  know  who  drew  for  the  Flemish  weavers  that  immortal 
dozen  of  cartoons,  seven  of  which  are  at  Hampton  Court,  and  which  have 
been  recently  so  wonderfully  photographed.  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  the 
stately  Lebrun,  and  the  meek  Lesueur,  made  designs  also  for  these  woven 
pictures.     There  are  penitent   thieves   and  jesting  Pilates  from  Hans 

♦  Beautiful  female  faces  in  Hogarth's  plates  and  pictures.  Among  others,  the  brido- 
elect  with  handkercliief  passed  through  her  wedding-ring ;  the  countess  kneeling  to  her 
dying  lord  ( in  the  Marriage) ;  the  charming  wife  mending  the  galligaskins  in  the 
DUtrenaed  Poet;  the  poor  wretch  whom  the  taskmaster  is  about  to  strike  with  a  cane, 
in  the  Bridewell  scene  of  the  Rake's  Progress ;  the  milkmaid,  in  the  Enraged  Musician ; 
the  blooming  English  girl  (for  she  is  no  more  an  Egyptian  than  you  or  I)  in  **Pharaoh*s 
Daughter;**  the  pure  soul  who  sympathizes  with  the  mad  spendthrift,  in  the  Bedlam 
scene  of  the  Rake*s  Progress ;  the  hooped  belle  who  is  chucking  the  little  black  boy 
under  the  chin,  in  the  Taste  in  High  Life—a  priceless  performance,  and  one  that  should 
be  rc-cngraved  in  this  age,  as  a  satire  against  exaggerated  crinoline.  Lord  Charlcmont's 
famous  picture,  Virtue  in  Danger,  1  have  not  seen. 
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IIoIbein*8  inspiration  in  many  &ded  hanginga.  Thomhill  had  been  him- 
self commiifsionc^  by  Queen  Anne  to  make  sketches  for  a  set  <^  tapestiy 
hangings  emblematic  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  And 
does  not  the  fabric  of  the  Gobelin^  yet  flonriah  ?  Did  not  Napoleon  tbe 
Third  vouchsafe  the  git\  of  a  magniticcnt  piece  of  tapisaerie  to  one  of  oar 
West-end  cliiba?  Morris  the  upholsterer,  had  many  of  the  "firrt 
foreign  handa  '^  in  his  employ ;  but,  being  a  Briton,  bethought  hinuelf 
masnanimously  to  encourage  real  native  Britiali  talent.  Mj  lord  duke 
had  employed  Hogarth;  Morris  like^-ise  determined  on  giring  a  com- 
mis-sion  to  tlie  rising  artist.  lie  sought  out  William,  conferred  with  him, 
explained  his  wishf?s.  and  a  solemn  contract  was  entered  into  between 
William  Hogarth  for  the  first  part,  and  Joshua  Morris  for  the  second,  in 
which  the  former  covenanted  to  fiunish  the  latter  with  a  design  on  canvaa 
of  the  Elemrnt  of  Earth,  to  be  afterwards  worked  in  tapestiy.  The 
painter  squared  his  canvas  and  set  to  work ;  but  when  the  design  wu 
completed  Morris  flatly  refused  to  pay  the  thirty  pounds  agreed  upon  as 
remuneration.  It  seems  that  the  timorous  tradesman,  who  must  clearly 
have  possessed  a  large  admixture  of  the  "  clement  of  earth  "  in  his  com- 
])o.sition,  had  been  informed  by  some  good-natured  friend  of  Hogarth  that 
the  tapestry-designer  was  no  painter,  but  a  *'  low  engraver."  Horror  I 
To  think  of  a  mean  wretch  who  had  earned  his  livelihood  by  flounshing 
initials  on  flagons  and  cutting  plates  in  taillt  douce  for  the  bookseller^ 
presuming  to  compete  with  the  flourishing  foreigners  employed  by  the 
eminent  and  ineffable  ^lorris !  'Twas  as  though  some  deAtitute  index- 
maker  of  the  Hop  CJarJens,  some  stan-ed  ballad-monger  of  Lewkner'd 
Lfino,  Lad  seduced  Mr.  Ja^-ob  T(>n;«on  into  giving  him  an  order  for  n 
translation  of  the  yEiunl  into  hiM-oic  verse.  Amazed  and  terrified,  the 
deceived  Jusliua  Mauris  rusluKl  to  Hogarth's  painting-room  and  accuse«l 
him  of  misrepresentation,  fraud,  covin,  and  other  crimen.  How  woulJ 
ever  my  lord  duke  and  her  ladyshiji — perhaps  Madam  Schuylenburg- 
Kcndal  herself — tolerate  tajjestry  in  their  apirtments  denigned  by  a  ba^ 
churl,  tlio  quondam  ai)prontice  of  a  silversmith  in  Ci-anboum  Alley,  the 
brother  of  two  niisfruided  young  women  who  kept  a  slop-shop  ?  Hogarili 
coolly  stated  that  he  should  hold  the  upholsterer  to  his  bargain.  He 
admitted  that  the  Elanetit  of  Earth  was  "  a  bold  undertaking,"  but 
expresst^d  an  o])inion  that  he  should  **  get  through  it  well  enough."  He 
brought  the  thing  to  a  termination;  and  it  was,  I  daresay,  sufficiently  of  the 
eartli  earthy.  Joshua  resolutely  withheld  payment.  No  coppcr-scratclur 
should  defraud  him  of  thirty  pounds.  The  young  man,  formerly  of  Littlr 
Cranl)oui-n  Alley,  was  not  to  be  triiled  v>ith.  If  Morris  had  been  a  lonl 
and  had  refused  (as  one  of  Hogarth's  sitters  absolutely  did)  to  pay  for  his 
portrait,  on  the  groimd  tliat  it  wasn't  like  him,  the  artist  might  have  tatMi 
a  siitirical  revenge,  and  threatened  to  add  tails  to  all  tlie  figures  in  the 
Element  of  Earthy  and  send  the  canvas  to  ^Ir.  Hare,  the  wild-beast-nian, 
as  a  showcloth.  But  the  Pall  Mall  upholsterer  was  a  tradesman,  and 
H(  garth,  all  artist  as  he  knew  liimself  to  be,  was  a  tradesman,  too.    So 
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he  went  to  his  lawyer's,  and  sued  Morris  for  tlie  thirty  pounds, 
"  painter*s  work  done."  Bail  was  given  and  justified,  and  on  the  28tli 
of  May,  1728,  the  great  case  of  Hogarth  against  Morris  came  on  m 
communi  bancoy  before  the  chief  justice  in  Eyre.  The  defendant  pleaded 
non  assumpsit.  Issue  was  joined,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  long-robo 
went  to  work.  For  the  defendant,  the  alleged  fraudulent  substitution  of 
an  engraver  for  a  painter  was  urged.  The  eminence  of  Morris's  tapestry 
and  upholstery  wjis  adduced.  It  was  sworn  to  that  ho  employed  "  sonio 
of  the  finest  hands  in  Eiu-ope."  Bernard  Dorridor,  De  Friend,  Phillips, 
Danten,  and  Pajou,  "  some  of  the  finest  hands,"  appeared  in  the  witness- 
box  and  deposed  to  what  first-rate  fellows  they  all  were,  and  to  William 
Hogarth  being  a  mere  meclianic,  the  last-  of  the  lowest,  so  to  speak. 
But  the  ready  painter  was  not  without  firiends.  He  subpoenaed  more  of 
the  "  finest  hands."  Up  came  King,  Vanderbank,  the  opera  scene- 
painter,  Laguerre,  son  and  successor  to  Charles  the  Second's  Laguerrc, 
and  Verrio's  partner,  and  the  serene  Thomhill  himself,  who,  I  doubt 
it  not,  was  bidden  by  my  Lord  to  sit  on  the  bench,  was  oracular  in 
his,  evidence  as  to  the  young  man's  competency,  smiled  on  the  chief 
justice,  and  revolved  in  his  majestic  mind  the  possibility  of  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  giving  him  a  commission  (had  they  the  power)  to  paint  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  all  the  courts  of  justice  with  allegories  of  Themis, 
Draco,  Solon,  Justinian,  and  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  suitors'  fee  fiind.  We  know  now  how  tawdry  and  trashy  these  painted 
allegories  were ;  but  Thomhill  and  Laguerre  were  really  the  most  reliable 
authorities  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  standard  of  excellence  then  accepted 
in  such  performances.  The  verdict  very  righteously  went  against  the 
defendant,  whose  plea  was  manifestly  bad,  and  Joshua  Morris  was  cast 
in  thirty  pounds.  I  delight  to  fancy  that  the  successful  party  straightway 
adjourned  to  the  Philazers'  Coffee-house,  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  there, 
nfler  a  slight  refection  of  hung  beef  and  Burton  ale,  betook  themselves  to 
steady  potations  of  Lisbon  Avine  in  magnums — there  were  prohibitive 
duties  on  claret — ^until  each  man  began  to  see  allegories  of  his  own,  in 
which  Bacchus  was  the  capital  figure.  I  delight  to  fancy  that  the  Anglo- 
Frenchman  Laguerre  clapped  Hogarth  on  the  back,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  "  von  clevare  fellow,"  and  that  Sir  James  shook  his  young  friend  by 
the  hand,  cnjohicd  him  to  cultivate  a  true  and  proper  gusto,  and  bade 
him  Godspeed.  Majestic  man !  ho  little  thought  that  when  his  own 
celebrity  had  vanished,  or  was  but  as  tlie  shadow  of  tlic  shadow  of  smoke, 
his  young  friend  was  to  be  famous  to  the  nations  and  the  glory  of  his 
countrymen.* 

•  The  damngrs  and  costs  mnst  hare  amounted  to  a  round  ram ;  but  it  is  to  mo 
marvellous  that  in  those  days  of  legal  chicaner}-  the  action  should  have  hecn  so  hritf, 
and  ho  conclusively  decided.  Those  were  the  days  wlien,  if  you  owed  any  one  forty 
>hillingH,  you  were  sen*cd  with  Amts  charging  you  with  hariug  committed  a  certain 
trrspawi,  to  vrit  at  Brentfonl,  being  in  the  company  f»f  Job  Doo  (not  always  John  Doc)  ; 
with  "  that  having  no  settled  abode,  you  had  been  lurking  and  wandering  a)>out  a«  a 
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For  all  the  LaL-lihakiLg-?  and  libat;oa«  c-f  Lisbon,  Sir  James  was  to  Etc 
to  Vi  yf:ry  anjzry  wiih  his  yc  Ting  frioad,  although  the  quarrel  "was  to  Use 
but  a  lit'le  while.  Ilc-garih  had  locked  upcn  Thomhill's  daughter  Jise. 
and  kufi  was  fair,  aLd  re^f-ardcd  him.  too.  with  not  iinfaTOTxrable  €t«w 
He  -vvho  has  gainod  a  lawsuit  should  surely  t-e  sucoesslul  in  love.  Mean- 
whiie — I  don't  think  he  was  much  giren  to  sighing  or  djing — he  went  ra 
paintiJig,  in  spite  of  all  il.e  Morrises  in  uphclsreirdom.  Poor  Jo^cis 
himself  came  to  grie-**.  lie  seems  to  liave  been  bankrupt;  and  on  the  15tli 
of  May,  1729,  the  auctioneer  knocked  do^vn  to  the  highest  bidder  all  the 
choice  .stock  of  tafK.strj'  in  Pall  Mall.  Hogarth's  Element  of  Earth  may 
liave  Ixrcn  *•  Lot  90 : "  but  one  rather  inclines  to  surmise  that  Morris 
hlashed  the  fatal  caijvas  with  vindictive  peissors  to  shreds  and  inippets  the 
day  his  lawyer's  bill  came  in. 

To  n-cord   ilie  tremendous  success  of  that  Xewgate    PastoroL  tl* 

VH;^abond ; "  with  that  (ihU  was  in  the  Exchcqaor)  "  oat  of  deep  hatred  and  malice  to 
thcbotlyi^i/Jtic,  you  had  kt-pt  onr  eoTcreign  lord  the  king  from  being  seued  of  a  ceroin 
feuiii,  to  wit,  t'.vo  millions  of  money,  for  which  it  was  desirable  to  CFchcat  the  snm  of  fcnr 
t-hillin^'s  towards  th<;  u^cof  oiir  sovereign  and  sufTcring  lord  aforesaid.*'  In  the  decLinr!<:-c. 
it  was  «ot  forth,  that  you  had  gone  with  sticks  and  staves,  and  assaulted  and  wounded 
divers  \a.'<)\Aq  ;  and  the  damfl;res  were  laid  at  10,000/.,  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  reatoB-. 
able  eiiou;{h  to  claim  only  the  mofk-rntc  sum  of  forty  shillings.  The  capias  tooik  yon  at 
once  for  any  sum  exceeding'  2/.,  and  yon  hn<l  to  find  and  justify  bail,  if  voa  did  not  wi«h 
to  jiinc  in  a  *:punging-hou-ie,  or  rot  in  the  Fleet.  Tliese  were  the  davs,  not  qnite  trt 
tlioufeand,  and  home  of  thorn  not  quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  crimintl 
iudiotmcnts  were  drawn  in  I-itin,  and  Norman-French  was  an  important  part  of  \tpX 
education  (^cr;  Pufx?  an'l  Swift's  Misrellanies^  **  Stradling  tvm«  Styles"),  and  pri- 
frontrs  wen;  bnjn;:ht  n]»  on  ha]»c:i"»  laden  with  chains.  Sec  Layer's  case  in  ibc 
Statt  Tridh,  J/>rd  CamijbcH's  a;^ca]jlc  condensation  ii:  the  Lives  of  the  Chirf 
Ju}ftii'i.H.  I.iiy«r  wns  a  ham-tor,  a  man  of  birth  and  education,  but  was  iia- 
lili<:at«d  in  an  alyirtivc  Jacobite  plot.  Hi?  chains  were  of  such  dreadful  wei$:lir. 
tliiit  he  could  sleep  only  on  his  back,  lie  was  suffering  from  an  inteniol  citm- 
]»laint,  and  itathetically  apircalcd  to  Pratt,  C.J.,  who  was  suffering  from  a  similar 
ailment,  to  order  his  irons  to  Ik;  taken  off,  were  it  only  on  the  ground  of  commtiu 
syn)i»athy.  The  gontlf  nian  gaoler  of  the  Tower,  who  stoo<l  liy  him  on  the  floor  of  iho 
court  while  he  made  thi;*  application,  was  humanely  employed  in  holding  up  the 
captive's  fetters  to  ease  him,  partially,  of  his  dreadful  bunlen.  Prisoner's  counsel  uipsl 
that  the  indij^nity  of  chains  was  unkno\Mi  to  his  *' majesty's  prisoners  in  the  Tofrtr;** 
that  the  gentleman  j:aoIer  and  the  Avanlers  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  the  hangman's 
oflii'C  of  bhacklin;;  cnptivc> ;  that  there  were  no  fetters  in  the  Tower  beyond  the 
••  Scavenger's  Daii'^hter,"  aud  the  Sjjani^li  Armada  relics,  and  that  they  had  been 
obli;;cd  to  procure  i;:tter>  from  Xew;>ate.  Bnt  Pratt,  C.J.,  was  inexorable.  He  was  a 
hlaiK  h  Whi;: ;  and,  so  civill;-,  bnt  stenily  remanded  the  prisoner,  all  ironed  as  he  was, 
to  the  Tower.  Christoi)her  I>ayer  was  soon  afterwards  i»nt  out  of  liis  misery  by  beinp 
haniced,  drawn,  and  quartered;  but  he  was  mu(!h  loved  by  the  i»eople,  and  his  head  liad 
not  been  long  on  Temjile  Bar  when  it  was  carried  off  as  a  relic.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  this  c(k»1,  civil,  legal  savajrer}',  in  the  era  so  closely  following  Anna  Augusta's 
silver  age.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  evidently  an  analogous  bewilderment  of  horror 
when  he  described  the  execution  of  Feargiis  Melvor  :  a  fiction  certainly,  but  isith  its 
dreadfid  parallels  of  reality  in  the  dw.m  of  Colonel  Townely,  Jemmy  Dawson,  Dr. 
Cameron,  and  scores  more  unfortunate  and  misguided  gentiemcn  who  sufTeitd  the 
horrible  Bcntencc  of  the  law  of  high  treason  at  Carlisle,  at  Tjbum,  or  on  Eennington 
Common. 
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Buggestion  of  the  first  idea  of  which  lies  between  S¥nft,  Pope,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Gay,  does  not  come  within  my  province.  The  history  of  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  that  made  "  Rich  Gay  and  Gay  Rich,"  is  too  well  known  to  beai 
repetition.  Hogarth,  however,  has  left  his  mark  on  the  famous  operatic 
score.  For  Rich,  the  Coven t  Garden  manager,  he  painted  (1729)  a 
picture  of  the  prison  scene  in  which  Lucy  and  Polly  are  wrangling  over 
Macheath,  of  which  several  replicas  in  oil,  some  slightly  varied,  as  well  as 
engravings,  were  aft€rwards  executed.  Portraits  of  many  of  the  great 
personages  of  the  day  are  introduced  in  open  boxes  on  the  stage.  Mac- 
heath  was  a  portrait  of  the  comedian  Walker ;  and  the  Polly  was  the 
beauteous  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  handsome,  kindly,  true-hearted  actress 
with  whom  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  to  the  amusement  and  amazement  of  the 
town,  fell  in  love,  and  fairly  ran  away.  The  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  then 
still  alive,  and  lived  for  many  years  afterwards ;  and  poor  Polly  had  to 
suffer  some  part  of  the  penalty  which  faUs  on  those  with  whom  dukes 
elope ;  but  at  the  duchess's  death,  her  lord  showed  that  he  was  not  of 
Mrs.  Peachura's  opinion,  that  "  'tis  marriage  makes  the  blemish,"  and  right 
nobly  elevated  Polly  to  the  peerage.  She  lived  long  and  happily  with 
him,  survived  him,  and  died  late  in  the  last  century,  very  old,  and  beloved, 
and  honoured  for  her  modesty,  charity,  and  piety.  "  The  lovely  young 
Lavinia  once  had  friends,"  writes  Thomson  in  the  SeasoTis ;  but  our 
Lavinia  lost  not  her  friends  to  her  dying  day.  If  Tenison,  and  Atterbury, 
and  Sherlock,  had  nothing  to  say  against  Eleanor  Gwyn,  let  us  trust  that  the 
severest  moralist  could  find  charitable  words  wherewith  to  speak  of 
Lavinia,  Duchess  of  Bolton.* 

A  sterner  subject,  the  prologue  to  a  dismal  drama  of  human  life,  was 
now  to  engross  the  pencil  of  this  painter,  who  was  now  making  his 
presence  known  and  felt  among  his  contemporaries.  I  speak  of  the  strange 
solemn  picture  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  taking  evidence 
of  the  enormities  wreaked  on  the  wretched  prisoners  in  the  Fleet  by 
Huggins  and  Bambridge.  Let  us  drag  these  mouldering  scoundrels  from 
their  dishonoured  graves,  and  hang  them  up  here  on  Comhill,  for  all  the 
world  to  gaze  at,  even  as  the  government  of  the  Restoration  (but  with  less 
reason)  hung  the  carcases  of  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw  on  Tyburn  gibbet. 
Huggins — save  the  mark  I  — was  of  gentle  birth,  and  wrote  himself 
"  Armiger."  He  had  bought  the  patent  of  the  wardenship  of  the  Fleet  from 
a  great  court  lord,  and  when  the  trade  of  torturing  began,  through  usance, 
to  tend  towards  satiety,  he  sold  his  right  to  one  Bambridge,  a  twin  demon. 
The  atrocities  committed  by  the  pair  may  very  rapidly  be  glanced  at. 
Iluggins's  chief  delight  was  to  starve  his  prisoners,  unless  they  were  rich 
enough  to  bribe  him.  Bambridge's  genius  lay  more  towards  confining  his 
victims  charged  with  fetters  in  underground  dungeons,  with  the  occasional 
recreation  of  attempting  to  pistol  and  stab  them.     The  moneyed  debtors 

♦  Hogarth  painted  a  beautiful  separate  portrait  of  her — a  loing,  trustful  face,  and 
xuch  lips — which  has  been  engraved  in  mezzotint.  I  should  properly  have  added  it  to 
my  catalogue  of  tho  Uogurthian  Beauties. 
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both  VMCftk  nailed  apcn.    Smugglers  were  let  out 

dc^  were  kepi ;  ran  thdr  cargoes ;  defrauded  th^ 

to  *'  college.''    One,  who  owed  10,000/*  to  t)ie  Qnnni»  wa 

make  bis  oac^pe  altogether.      A  ccriaiii  T.  Diunay  went  flereimt 

to  France^   being  all   the  time   ill   ihc    *'  ciu^tody/'   m   Uie    ^barn 

fttcetiously  termed,    of  the  Wardcsa  of  the  Fleet,      Wlmt   w- 

fraud  in  aii  age  when  the  highest  legal  authoritie*  (who  wou 

the  fetters  off  Chmtepber  Layer)  gravely  doubted  whether  tlic  mica  of  tbfi 

Kiug*s  Bench  might  not  eictend  to  Boml^ay,  ia  the  Eael  Indies  ?  *     Tlictt 

mwTeptitiously  enlai^ged  prisnnera  were  called  "  pigeotiA."      They  hjod  bill 

transact iona  with  tlie  tipBtaresj  they  drew  on  Hugging,  and  then  pltttdal 

their  in«olvency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  debtors  were  very  difibrenllj 

treated.    A  broken-down  baronet,  Sir  William  Kich,  mi  refiialng  to  pay  liit 

**  baronet's  fee/*  or  **  garnish/*  of  &rc  pouods^  waa  heavily  fettered,  krpt  fiir 

moulKfi  in  a  species  of  Hiiliterraueau  dog-kennel ;  the  vivacious  Biunbiii%t 

fiomctimcs  enlivening  his  captivity  by  threatening  to  run  a  red-hot  pk«f 

through  Ilia  body.     TVAa  cheerful  philanthropLst,  who  was  wont  to  range 

about  the  prison  with  a  select  gong  of  tiu-nkeys,  armed  with  halberta  Bfid 

iirelockg,  ordered  one  of  his  myrmidons  to  fire  on  *' Captain  Maekiiheadris'* 

— (what  a  namo  for  a  captain  in  diliiculdes !      Lieutenant  Lifflnahago  i« 

nothing  to  it),      Aa,   however,   even  theee  calloua  hravocs  hesitated  to 

obey  80  eavage  a  behest^  and  as  there  waa  absolutely    nothing  to  U 

squeezed  in  the  way  of  gami&h  out  of  this  Iai:k|)Ctiny   Captain  Mack* 

pheadriS|   Bombridge   locked   the   poor  wretch   out    of  hia   loooi,  ui 

turned  him  out  to  starve  in  an  open  yard  called  the  **Bare/'     Hert,  Wukf 

who  waa  seemingly  an  old  campaigner,  built  himself  out  of  broken  tiltf 

and  other  rubbiah,  a  little  hovel  in  an  angle  of  the  wall^  just  §3  dif 

evicted  Irish  peaaantry  in  1km Lne  and  fever  times  were  wont  to  buiU 

little  kraals  of  turf-mdn  tuid  wattles  over  dying  men    in    dilohcs;  biA 

Dambridge  soon  heard  of  the  bivouac,  and  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down* 

J.  Mender  Sola,  a  Portuguese,  waa  by  the  same  kind  guardian  fettered  witli 

a  liundredweight  of  iron,  and  incarcerated  in  a  deadhouse,  unth  deotl  ptopU 

in    it^    moretiX'cr  I     Others   languished   in   dens   called    **  Julius  QcsarV 

chapel/'  tlie  upper  and  lower  **  Ease/'  and  the  "  Lyon'a  Den,"  where  thcj 

were  stapled  to  the  floor.     Attached  to  tlie  prison  itself  wa^  an  atixiliaiy 

inferno  in  the  sliape  of  a  spimging-house  kept  by  Corbett,  a  creatun:  ^ 

Baniliridge.     The  orthodox  process  seemed  to  be,  ilrst  to  ilcece  v<m  in  tlie 

spunging-honse,  and  tlien   to   Hay  you  alive  in  the   gaol.      Of  c<»ur«ii 

Mr.  Bauibridge  went  snacks  with  Mr»  Corbett.     Very  few  acrupli^  wtr? 

liilt  in  getting  fiali  for  tins  net.     In  one  ilagrant  instance,  a  total  atraagi? 

was  seized  as  he  was  giving  charity  at  the  grate  for   p3or   prifitoHfii 

dri^gged  into    Corbett*s,    and    only    released   on    paying    •'  garnish,**  ttti 

undertaking   not    to   institute   any   proceedings   against   his   kidanppcm^ 

Wlien  a  prisonGf  had  money  to  pay  tlic  debt  for  which  he  had  !)«« 

*  A  ftimjiur  doubt — ^was  it  not  by  Lord  EUenboroiigb  S* — biui  been  exptvam6  viiki 

our  own  times. 
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arrested,  he  often  lay  months  longer  in  hold  for  his  "  fees."  The  caption 
fee  was  5/.  I65.  Ad,\  the  "Philazer" — who  ever  that  functionary  may 
have  been,  but  his  was  a  patent  place  in  the  Exchequer — the  judge's  clerk, 
the  tipstaves,  the  warden,  all  claimed  thoir  fees.  Fees  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  favour  of  ligliter  irons,  and  every  fresh  bird  in  the  spunging-house 
cage  paid  his  "  footing,"  in  the  sliape  of  a  six  shilling  bowl  of  punch. 
When,  as  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  occurred,  a 
person  visited  the  gaol,  "on  behalf  of  an  unknown  lady,"  to  discharge  all 
claims  against  persons  who  lay  in  prison  for  their  fees  only,  Bambridge 
often  sequestered  his  prisoners  till  the  messenger  of  mercy  had  departed. 
But  he  was  always  open  to  pecuniary  conviction,  and  from  the  wife  of  one 
prisoner  he  took,  as  a  bribe,  forty  guineas  and  a  "  toy,"  being  the  model 
of  a  "  Chinese  Jonque  in  amber  set  with  silver,"  for  which  the  poor  woman 
had  been  offered  eighty  broadpieces.  In  these  our  days,  Bambridge  would 
have  discounted  bills,  and  given  one-fourth  cash,  one-fourth  wine,  one-fourth 
camels*  bridles,  and  one-fourth  ivory  frigates.  When  an  Insolvent  Act  was 
passed,  Bambridge  demanded  three  guineas  a  piece  from  those  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  relief  extended  by  the  law ;  else  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  "listed,"  or  inserted  in  the  schedule  of  Insolvents.  And 
by  a  stroke  of  perfectly  infernal  cimning  this  gaoler-devil  hit  upon  a  plan 
of  preventing  his  victims  from  taking  proceedings  against  him  by  taking 
proceedings  against  them.  After  some  outrage  of  more  than  usual 
enormity,  he  would  slip  roimd  to  the  Old  Bailey  and  prefer  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  prisoners  he  had  maltreated,  for  riot,  or  an  attempt 
to  break  prison.  He  had  always  plenty  of  understrappers  ready  to  swear 
for  him  ;  and  the  poor,  penniless,  friendless  gaol-bird  was  glad  to  com- 
promise with  his  tormentor  by  uncomplaining  silence.* 

Already  had  these  things  been  censured  by  highest  legal  authorities; 
at  least  the  judges  had  occasionally  shiiken  their  wise  heads  and  declared 
the  abuses  in  the  Fleet  to  be  highly  improper :  "  You  may  raise  your  walls 
higher,"  quoth  Lord  King;  "but  there  must  be  no  prison  within  a 
prison."  An  excellent  dictum  if  only  acted  upon.  At  last,  the  prisoners 
began  to  die  of  ill-iwage,  of  starvation  and  disease,  or  rather,  it  began  to  be 
known,  tliat  they  were  so  dying,  and  died  every  year  of  our  Lord.  A  great 
public  outcry  arose.     Humane  men  bestirred  themselves.     The  legislature 

*  Thcfo  horrore  were  not  confined  to  tho  Fleet.  Tho  King's  Bench  and  tho  Mai> 
8hali>ea  were  nearly  as  bud  ;  and,  in  tho  former  prifM)n,  gangs  of  drunken  BoldierH — 
what  could  the  officers  have  been  about? — ^wcro  firquently  introduced  to  coerce  tho 
mihappy  inmates.  The  Bench  and  Marshalsca  were  exwllent  properties.  The  patent 
ri'jrhtK  were  purchased  from  the  YmtI  of  Radnor  for  6,000/.,  and  there  were  some  sixteen 
stiarcholders  in  tlie  profits  accruing  from  tho  gaol.  Of  tho  Marshalsca,  endcnco  is 
given  of  the  turnkeys  holding;  a  drinking  bout  in  the  lodf^e,  and  calling;  in  a  ])nor 
prisoner  to  "  divert "  thcni.  On  this  miserable  wretch  they  put  an  iron  6kull-cap  and  a 
]>air  of  thumbscR'WF,  and  so  tortured  him  for  u])wards  of  half-au-hour.  Then,  somc- 
wliat  frightened,  they  gave  him  his  discharge,  as  a  douceur;  but  the  miserable  man 
fainted  in  tho  Borough  High  Street,  and  being  carried  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
presently  died  there. 
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vrafl  besieged  with  petitions.  Parliamcntaiy  commiasioiien  visited  tLe 
garjL  anrl  a  committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  sat  to  hear  those  harroir- 
inj?  dotails  of  evirlencc  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  summary.  Bambridge 
was  removed  from  liis  post,  but  the  vindicte  pubh'que  waa  not  appeased. 
First.  Huqgini*,  the  retired  esquire,  and  Barnes,  hw  assistant,  were  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  the  murder  of  £dii*ard  Arne,  a  prisoner.  Page,  the 
lianging  judge,  presided,  but  from  that  stem  fount  there  flowed  waters  of 
mercy  for  the  monster  of  the  Fleet.  Owing  chiefly  to  his  summing  up,  a 
fpecial  verdict  was  returned,  and  Huggins  and  the  minor  villain  wire 
acquitted.  Iluggins's  son  was  a  well-to-do  gentleman  of  Headley  Park, 
Hants,  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  translated  Ariosto,  and  collected 
Hogarthian  drawings !  It  was  as  though  Sanson  should  have  collected 
miniatures  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  or  Simon  the  cobbler  statuettes  of  the 
poor  little  captive  Capet  of  the  Temple. 

Next,  the  coarser  scoimdrels,  Bambridge  and  Corbet t,  were  tried  for  the 
murder  of  a  [Mr.  Castell,  who  had  been  thrust  into  Corbett's  spungicg- 
house  while  the  small-pox  was  raging  there,  and  died.  Bambridge,  too, 
was  acquitted  through  some  legal  quibble;  but  the  "widow  of  the  mur- 
dered man  had  another  quibble,  by  which  she  hoped  to  obtain  redress. 
She  retained  the  famous  casuist  Lee,  the  sage  who  in  a  single  action  once 
pleaded  eeventy-seven  pleas.  She  sued  out  an  appeal  of  murder  again.<4  the 
warden  and  his  man.  This  involved  the  "  wager  of  battle,"  which  yvn 
remember  in  the  strange  Yorkshire  case  some  forty  years  ago,  and  which 
Avas  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  statute.  The  appellee  could  either  fight  the 
apfK'llaiit  a  la  dog  of  Montargi**,  or  throw  himself  on  his  country,  i.e.  sub- 
mit to  be  tried  agjiin.  Bainbridgc  and  Corbett  chose  the  latter  counse, 
were  again  tried,  and  again  escaped.  They  were,  However,  ver}'  near  being 
torn  to  piece's  by  the  populace.  Lord  Campbell  says,  I  venture  to  tliink 
unjustly,  that  Mrs.  Castell  was  incited  to  the  appeal  by  a  "  niobbiiJi  ctn- 
ffdc^ration.'**  Good  lieavcai !  was  anything  but  a  confederation  of  the 
feelings  of  common  humanity  necessary  to  incite  all  honest  men  to  bring 
these  wretchirf  to  justice  ?  I  sujjpose  that  it  was  by  a  "  niobbish  ct-n- 
foderation"  that  the  villanous  Austin,  of  Birmingham  gaol,  was  tried,  acd 
that  af>er  all  his  atrocities  of  gagging,  "jacketing,"  and  ci-amming  salt 
down  his  prisoners'  throats,  he,  too,  escaped  with  an  almost  nominal 
punishment.  Lee,  the  casuist  (he  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice),  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  result  of  the  trial,  that  he  vowed  he  would  never  have 


*  Did  tlic  poet  Thoni^on,  the  kiiul-hcnrtcd,  tcnilcr,  purc-mindcil  man,  belong  to  the 
"ni(>]»l»isl»  coiifechTntion?  "  Hear  him  in  the  Seasons,  in  compliment  to  the  com- 
misnionrrs  for  inciiiiriiij?  into  the  state  of  the  gaols: — 

"  Where  sickness  pines,  where  thirst  and  hunger  bum, 

Yo  Fons  of  mercy,  jet  resume  the  scareh ; 

Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light ! 

"Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod, 

And  make  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give." 
It  is  slij;htly  consolatorj'  to  be  told  by  antiquarj'  (Jldys,  that  Bambridge  cut  his  tlirwt  in 
1741);  but  tlic  nifTian  Bhould  projwrly  have  swung  as  high  as  Ilaman. 
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aught  to  do  with  facts  again,  but  henceforth  would  stick  to  law  alone.  I 
am  not  lawyer  enough  to  know  why  the  case  against  Bambridge  and  CJor- 
bett  broke  down ;  I  only  know  that  these  men  were  guilty  ^f  murder 
most  foul  and  most  unnatural,  and  that  one  of  our  most  ancient  legal 
maxims  is  explicit  as  to  their  culpability.* 

A  committee  of  gentlemen  in  large  wigs,  sitting  round  a  table  in  a 
gloomy  apartment,  and  examining  witnesses  likewise  in  wigs,  is  not  a  very 
inspiring  theme  for  a  painter ;  but  I  have  always  considered  Hogarth's 
rendering  of  the  proceedings  to  be  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  Hogarth*8 
tableaux.  The  plate  was  a  great  favourite  with  Horace  Walpole,  who 
described  with  much  discrimination  the  various  emotions  of  pity,  horror,  # 
and  indignation  on  the  countenances  of  the  spectators ;  the  mutely  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  shackles  and  manacles  on  the  table  ;  the  pitiable  appear- 
ance of  the  half-starved  prisoner  who  is  giving  evidence ;  and,  especially, 
the  Judas-like  appearance  of  Bambridge  (who  was  present),  his  yellow 
cheeks  and  livid  lips,  his  fingers  clutching  at  the  button-holes  in  his  coat, 
and  his  &ce  advanced,  '^  as  if  eager  to  lie."  There  was  a  large  sale  for  the 
engraving  taken  from  this  picture,  and  Hogarth  gained  largely  in  reputa- 
tion from  its  production. 

He  had  need  of  reputation,  and  of  money  too.  A  very  serious  crisis 
in  his  life  was  approaching.  He  had  foimd  more  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Jane  Thomhill.  "  On  rCepoxise  pas  les.  Jilles  de  grande  matson  avec  des 
coquillea  de  notXj^^  writes  a  wise  Frenchman,  and  William  Hogarth's  fortune 
might  decidedly  at  this  time  have  been  comfortably  "  put  into  a  wine-glass 
and  covered  over  with  a  gooseberry  leaf,"  as  was  suggested  of  the  immortal 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  profits,  from  his  druggist's  shop.  Sir  James  Thomhill 
was  a  greater  don  in  art  than  Sir  Godfrey,  or  than  Richardson,  or  Jervas. 
He  hat^  Sir  Godfrey,  and  strove  to  outshine  him.  If  extent  of  area  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  ability,  Thomhill  certainly  beat  Kncller  hollow.  To 
a  Lombard  Street  of  allegory  and  fable  in  halls  and  on  staircases  the 
German  could  only  show  a  china  orange  of  portraiture.  Thomhill  was  a 
gentleman.  His  father  was  poor  enough ;  but  he  was  clearly  descended 
from  Ralph  de  Thomhill  (12  Henry  IH.  1228).t  When  he  became 
prosperous,  he  bought  back  the  paternal  acres,  and  built  a  grand  house  at 
Thornhill,  hard  by  Weymouth.  He  had  been  a  fevourite  with  Queen 
Anne.  He  had  succeeded  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  representation  of 
Melcombc  Regis,  his  native  place.  His  gains  were  enormous.  Though 
he  received  but  two  guineas  a  yard  for  St.  Paul's,  and  twenty-five  shillings 
a  yard  for  painting  the  staircase  of  the  South  Sea  House  (with  bubbles, 

*  **  If  a  prijfoncr  die  through  duresse  of  the  gaoler,  it  is  murder  in  the  gaoler.** — St. 
German's  Doctor  and  Student.    IVhy  was  tliis  not  quoted  at  Binnin^bam? 

t  Rev.  James  Dallaway,  whose  notes  to  Wali)ole*8  Anecdotes  arc  vcr>'  excellent. 
]Mr.  Wonmm,  the  lat^t  editor  of  Wali>ole,  annotated  by  Dallaway,  puzzles  me.  Ho 
must  Ijc  an  accompliHhed  art-scholar:  is  be  not  the  Womum  of  the  Marlborougli  House 
Scliool?  but  he  calls  Swift's  Legion  Chib  the  **  Congenial  Club,"  utterly  ignoring 
Swift's  ferocious  text,  an  excerpt  from  which  he  quotes. 


or  with  an  allegory  of  Mercury  putting  tii«i  world  in  liiapor^ 
l^^OO^*  which  be  demanded,  he  had  a  magTiiiiceGt  wage  i-: 
hall  at  Blenhtum,  and  from  tlie  noted  Styles,  who  is  said  to 
150,000/,  in  the  embeliifihrnents  of  ^toor  Park,  ho  rcccired,  a^cr  i 
Riit  and  an  arbitration,  4,000/.      To  be  sure  Lafoese  got  ncarlj  3,0U0i,  &» 
the  etaircase  and  taloons  of  Monta^i  House  (the  old  British  Mq 
Look  at  the  etching  of  Sir  James  ThorahQl,  by  Worlidgo.     He  ia  j 
in  au  elaboratoly-laccd  coat  with  brocaded  decTes ;  and  his  wig  is  aa  I 
many  cunLs  in  a  whey  of  hoi'sehairy  and  no  one  but  a  Don  could  hai^ 
suoh  a  double  chin. 

With  the  daughter  of  this  grand ue  of  caseldonii  this  £ivoiintc ; 
nionarchs,  thi^  Greenwich  and  Hampton  Court  Velaaquex,  Wiiliam  1 
painter,  engraver,  and  philosopher,  but  aa  yet  penuileaa,  had  the  , 
ceivable  impudence  not  only  to  Ihll  in  love,  but  to  run  away.  I  SS 
think  that  Latly  Tliornhili  connived  at  tlio  surreptitioua  c^urtahin, 
wna  not  inexorably  angry  when  the  stolen  match  took  place ;  buii 
for  the  knight,  he  would  very  probably  just  as  soon  have  thought  of] 
Bacchuii,  Apcdlo  and  YiK»rum  coming  down  from  an  allegorical 
and  danciBg  a  saraband  to  the  tune  of  ^*  Green  Sleeves  *'  on  the  north  ttdd 
of  Covent  Garden  Piiizza,  as  of  his  young  proh*g4  and  humble 
Willy  Hogarth  presuming  to  court  or  to  man-y  his  daughter.  Oh  t  k  \ 
terriblo  to  think  of  tlus  rich  man,  this  father  of  a  disobedient  Dh 
walking  his  studio  all  round,  vowing  vengeance  against  that 
Villikina,  and  declaring  that  of  his  large  fortune  she  shan't  reap  ths 
benefit  of  one  single  pin  1  Ohl  cnid  "paricnt|'*  outraged  papa,  LearoC 
genteel  life !  He  fi-ettn,  he  iumea,  he  dashes  his  wig  to  the  ground.  Qt 
remembers  him,  perchance,  of  sundry  small  moneys  he  haa  lent  to  Hcgart^ 
and  vows  he  will  have  him  laid  by  the  heels  in  a  Bpunging-hoTise  cr«  \ 
day  be  out.  Send  for  a  capias,  send  for  a  mittimus  I  Send  for  the  1 
guards,  the  tipstaves,  and  the  train -bands,  for  Jtme  Thomhill  haa  levanl 
with  William  Hogarth  ! 

They  were  married  at  old  Paddington  Church  on  the  23rd  af  Maidi, 
17 2D.  Thus  runs  the  parish  register  :  '*  William  Hogarth,  Esq,  and  Jam 
Thomhill,  of  St,  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.^*  Marriage  and  hanging  pi 
together  they  say,  and  William  and  Jane  went  by  Tyburn  to  havt  ihiit 
noose  adjusted.  In  the  Historical  Chtxtnkle  for  1729 ^  the  bridr^roomit 
described  as  ^*  an  eminent  designer  and  engraver ; "  but  in  Hogarth^s  ofra 
ikmily  Bible,  a  worn,  squat,  red- ink- interlined  little  rolume,  pcintai 
early  in  tJie  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  now  reverentially  preserved  by 
Mr*  Graves,  the  eminent  print- publisher  of  Pall  ^lall,  there  i&  a  cettato 
flyleaf,  which  1  have  seen,  and  which  to  me  is  of  infinitely  greater  faint 
than  Historical  Chronicle  or  Paddington  Parif^h  Register,  for  therei  in  iht 
painter's  own  handwriting,  I  read — "  W.  Hogarth  married  Sir  Jajficti 
Thomhill's  daughter,  March  23rd,  1729/' 

Papa*in-law  was  in  a  fury,  set  his  face  and  wig  against  the  yeunf 
couple,  would  not  see  them,  woidd  not  give  them  any  money,  caat  them 
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out  of  the  grand  piazza  mansion  to  starve,  if  they  so  chose,  among  the 
cabbage-stumps  of  the  adjacent  market.  It  behoved  William  to  work 
hard.  I  don't  think  he  ever  resided  with  his  wife  in  Cranboum  Alley. 
He  had  given  that  messuage  up  to  his  sisters.  What  agonies  the  member  for 
Melcombe  Regis,  the  scion  of  Henry  the  Third's  Thornhills,  must  have 
endured  at  the  thought  of  that  abhorred  "  old  frock-shop  I"  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  for  some  time  previous  to  his  marriage  Hogarth 
had  resided  in  Thomhiirs  own  house,  and  had  so  found  opportunities  for 
his  courtship  of  the  knight's  daughter.  Of  young  Thomhill,  Sir  James's 
son,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  comrade.  Where  he  spent  his 
honeymoon  is  doubtful ;  but  it  was  cither  in  1729  or  1730  that  he  began 
to  take  lodgings  at  South  Lambeth,  and  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Tyers,  the  lessee  of  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

In  the  tranquillity  and  sobriety  of  a  happy  married  life,  Hogarth  began 
for  the  first  time  deeply  to  philosophize.  He  had  eaten  his  cake.  He  had 
sown  his  wild-oats.  He  was  to  beat  the  town  no  more  in  mere  indif- 
ference of  carousal;  he  was  to  pluck  the  moralist's  flower  from  the  strange 
wild  nettles  he  had  handled.  In  this  age  have  been  found  critics  stupid 
and  malevolent  enough  to  accuse  every  auUior  who  writes  with  a  purpose, 
and  who  endeavours  to  draw  attention  to  social  yiccs,  of  imposture  and  of 
hypocrisy.  He  sliould  be  content,  these  critics  hold,  to  describe  the  things 
lie  sees ;  he  is  a  humbug  if  he  moralize  upon  them.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  vicious  Fribbles  of  Hogarth's  time  held  similar  opinions,  and  took 
Hogarth  to  be  a  reckless  painter  of  riotous  scenes,  and  who  just  infused 
sufficient  morality  into  them  "  to  make  the  thing  go  off."  It  was  other- 
wise with  him  I  hope  and  believe.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  sin  and 
shame  of  the  evils  he  depicted  were  as  deeply  as  they  were  vividly  im- 
pressed on  Hogarth's  mind — that  he  was  as  zealous  as  any  subscriber  to  a 
Befuge,  a  Reformatory,  or  a  Home  can  be  now,  to  abate  a  dreadful  social 
evil ;  that  his  hatred  for  the  wickedness  of  dissolute  men,  his  sympathy 
for  women  fellen  and  betrayed;  his  utter  loathing  for  those  wretched 
scandals  to  their  sex,  the  women  whose  trade  it  is  to  decoy  women,  was 
intense  and  sincere.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Fielding,  who 
could  grin  and  chuckle  over  the  orgies  of  the  Himdreds  of  Drury  and  the 
humours  of  the  bagnio.  I  find  even  the  gentle  and  pure-minded  Addison 
simpering  in  the  Freeholder  about  certain  fi-equenters  of  Somerset  House 
masquerades.  But  Hogarth's  satire  in  the  Harlofs  Progress  never  makes 
you  laugh.  It  makes  you  rather  shudder  and  stagger,  and  turn  pale. 
The  six  pictures  which  form  this  tragedy  were  painted  immediately  after 
his  marriage.  They  were  painted  in  the  presence  of  a  yoimg,  beautiful, 
and  virtuous  woman,  who  read  her  Bible,  and  loved  her  husband  with 
unceasing  tenderness;  and  casting  to  the  winds  the  mock  morality  and 
lip-virtue  that  fear  to  speak  of  the  things  depicted  in  this  Progress^  I  say 
that  no  right-minded  man  or  woman  Mrill  be  the  worse  for  studying  its 
phases. 

Some  time  before  Hogarth  pamtcd  the  IlarMs  Pro^r«5<|  a  hundred  and 
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tliii-ty  years  ago,  Edward  Ward  and  Tom  Brown  had  described  in  coarK, 
untranscribable,  but  yet  grapliic  terms,  the  career  of  these  unfortunates. 
The  former,  although  a  low-lived  pottlepot  at  the  best  of  times,  makes 
M)me  honest  remarks  concerning  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  women  in 
Bridewell.  *  "  It's  not  the  way  to  reform  'cm,"  he  says,  plainly.  But 
Hogarth  first  told  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  first 
told  the  story  of  a  courtesan  without  either  ribald  jesting  or  sickly  senti- 
mentality ;  and  he  much  more  than  if  he  had  been  a  royal  duke  min- 
cingly  handling  trowel  and  mallet,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Magdalen 
Hospital. 

"  OrQy^  writes  an  appreciative  Venetian  biographer  of  Hogarth, 
"  conduce  una  bella  dalla  barca  in  cut  Jiacque  ad  un  albcrgo  di  Londiv, 
da  yn  maynijlco  ptdazzo  in  un  htpanarc^  dal  lupanare  in  2)riifioney  dalla 
lirigione  alC  offpiialcy  dalV  ospitah  alla/ossa,^^  This  is  the  t<.»r8est  summary' 
I  know.  The  Venetian  loses  not  a  word.  From  the  cottage  where  she  wa? 
born  to  an  inn;  from  an  inn  to  a  palace;  thence  to  a  bagnio,  thence  to 
prison,  thence  to  a  sick-room,  thence  to  the  grave.  This  is  the  history  cf 
Kate  llackabout. 

Each  tableau  in  the  Harlot's  Progress  is  complete  in  itself;  but  there 
irf  a  "  solution  of  continuity  " — the  pi-ogrcssion  is  not  consecutive.  Merc 
than  once  a  hiatus  occui-s.  Thus,  it  is  Mother  Ncodhani,  the  horrible 
procuress,  who  first  accosts  the  innocent  country  girl  in  tlie  inn-yanl ; 
and  it  is  the  infamous  Colonel  Charteris  who  is  leering  at  licr.  Tlio 
magnificent   "palazzo''  belongs,  however,  to  a  Jew  financier;    and  atlor 


*  The  clumsy  \h)Vh:v.  of  the  time  seem  to  have  entirely  ip^orcil  the  cxieitencc  of  nn- 
ehaste  women  till  they  l^eeame  riotous,  Avoro  niixed  up  in  taveni  1)ra\vl&-,  liad  giviu 
oliL-nce  to  the  rich  rakes,  or,  csiH'cially,  were  discovered  to  he  the  mistresses  of  ihic^c^ 
and  highwaymen.  Then  thi'v  were  huddcnly  caupht  nj),  taken  before  a  justice,  and  t»ni- 
mittcd  to  liridewell— either  the  ergaatolo  in  liridj^e  Street,  or  \\\c  presidio  in  Tot  hill 
l-'iclds — I  take  the  former.  Arrived  there,  they  were  kept  till  n»X)n  on  board-day,  W^l- 
nc^day.  'J'hc:!  llu'v  were  arraigned  iK'forc  the  h<»ni;urablc  Board  of  (iovcnK»rs;  iho 
l»re>ident  with  his  hammer  in  his  hi;;h-hackcd  chair.  The  wrctchoii  Kate  >tan'l> 
amoii^  the  hcadlcs  clad  in  l»luc.  at  tlu?  lower  end  of  the  n>om,  uhich  is  divided  into  n\-«i 
liy  folding  «.l(Kjrs.  'J'lien,  the  aceu.-ation  hein;r  .*'tato«l,  the  juv^ident  cries,  **  l!t)W  *.iv 
yni.  «renil(.iiu.ii,  sludl  Ivatherine  llaekalKjut  recei>e  jirc.M'nt  j  nnishnient  ? "  TLc 
Sll:^^a;;e^1  aie  coHei  fe<l;  they  arc  ;:encrally  a<iainst  Kjire,  w1k»  ib  forthwith  •:cizc<l  hv  ti:c 
If.'ulles,  half  uiiro' ed,  :md  neeiNc-^  the  "  ciNility  of  the  hoiivo," /.«'.  tl:«' cun-ectii>a  i-t 
striiic^,  whieli  toihire  i>  coiitimicd  (the  junior  beadle  wieMin;^'  the  la>h)  till  the  jiu-.-I-ki.t 
strikes  his  hamnuT  on  the  tahle  as  a  >i«riial  f«»r  execution  to  stoji.  "KiicKkl  Sir 
Jlobert;  oh.  j;o«.)d  Sir  li^'hert,  knock  I  "  was  a  frcipa-nt  ci. treaty  of  the  am 'it. en  under 
jiuiii>hnicnt  ;  j-.nd  "  KiKK-k,  kr.(;ck  I  "  v. as  .^houtid  after  them  in  «h  ri>ion  hy  tlie  Un*  in 
the  ^trcc!,  to  intiniate  that  they  had  U-cn  seour^'tl  hi  IJriilcwcU.  Ik"in«;  Millicicutly 
whcaletl,  Kate  wa>  handed  over  to  the  taskma'-ter,  to  K*  set  to  l)eal  Ijcnip,  and  to  be 
hcr^elf  cani'd,  or  scourj:vd,  or  fettercil  with  a  lo;r,  like  a  stray  donkey,  accurding  lo  his 
fancy  and  the  intercAts  of  the  hemp  manufacture.  Many  women  went  through  tfaoc 
oriUuIii  dozeni>  of  times.  •'  It's  not  the  way  to  refonn  Vm,"  obsencs  Ned  Ward;  ■ud 
f*r  once,  I  think,  the  satirical  publican,  who  travelled  in  "aiKS  and  monkey  climei.'*  r$ 
x\'^\i. —  Vide  Smollett :  Ittidei  ick  J{andoitt  ;  Cuuuiugliaiu  :  Handbook  of  Lomdim  g  and, 
liritUwcU  Hospital  Reports,  1 720-1799. 
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the  disturbance  of  the  table  kicked  over,  and  the  gallant  behind 
the  door,  we  can  understand  how  she  sinks  into  the  mistress  of  James 
Dalton  the  highwayman.  But  how  comes  she  to  be  dressed  in  bro- 
cade and  silver  when  she  is  beating  hemp  in  Bridewell  ?  The  Gnih 
Street  Journal  tells  us  that  the  real  Hackabout  was  so  attired  when 
by  the  fiat  of  nine  justices  slie  was  committed  to  penitential  fibre- 
thumping  ;  but  the  pictorial  Kate  in  the  preceding  tableau,  sitting 
under  tlie  bed-tester  with  the  stolen  watch  in  her  hand,  is  in  ver}'  mean 
and  shabby  attire.  Do  people  put  on  their  best  clothes  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Correction  in?  or,  again,  when  being  captured — Sir  John  Gonson 
allowed  her  to  dress  herself,  discreetly  waiting  outside  the  door  mean- 
wliile — did  she  don  her  last  unpawned  brocaded  kirtle  and  her  showiest 
lappets,  in  order  to  captivate  the  nine  stern  justices  withal?  The  fall 
to  the  garret,  after  her  release  from  prison,  I  can  well  understand. 
Some  years  have  elapsed.  She  has  a  ragged  little  wretch  of  a  boy  who 
toasts  a  scrap  of  bacon  before  the  fire,  while  tlie  quacks  squabble  about  the 
K)'mptoms  of  her  malady,  and  the  attendant  harridan  rifles  her  trunk — it 
is  the  same  old  trunk  witli  her  initials  in  brass  nails  on  it  that  we  see  in 
the  yard  of  the  Bell  Inn,  Wood  Street,  in  Scene  the  First  ?— of  its  vestiges 
of  finery.  The  ragged  boy  is,  perchance,  James  Dalton,  the  highwayman's 
son,  long  since  translated  to  Tybumia.  The  real  Hackabout*s  brother  was 
indeed  hanged  witli  much  completeness.  But  I  can't  at  all  underst.and 
how  in  the  next  tableau  this  poor  creature,  when  her  woes  are  all  ended, 
lias  a  handsome  and  even  pretentious  funeral,  moribimd,  as  we  sav;^  her,  in 
her  dismal  garret  but  just  before.  Had  Fortune  cast  one  fitful  ray  on  her 
as  she  sank  into  the  cold  dark  house  ?  Had  a  bag  of  guineas  been  cast  to 
jingle  on  her  hearse?  She  was  a  clergyman's  daughter,  it  seems.  Had 
the  broken-hearted  old  curate  in  the  country  sent  up  suflicient  money  to 
bury  his  daughter  witli  decency  ?  Had  the  sisterhood  of  the  Hundreds  of 
Drury  themselves  subscribed  for  the  enlargement  of  obsequies  which  might 
excuse  an  orgy  ?  There  is  plenty  of  money  from  somewhere  in  this  death- 
scene,  to  a  certainty.  The  boy  who  sits  at  the  cofiin  foot,  winding  the 
string  round  his  top,  has  a  new  suit  of  mourning,  and  a  laced  hat.  That 
glowering  undertaker  has  been  liberally  paid  to  provide  gloves  and  scar\'e8; 
the  clergyman — I  hope  he's  only  a  Fleet  chaplain — ^has  evidently  been 
well  entertained ;  there  is  a  whole  Jordan  of  gin  flowing :  gin  on  the 
coflin-lid ;  gin  on  the  floor ;  and  on  the  wall  there  is  even  an  "  achieve- 
ment of  arms,"  the  dead  woman's  scutcheon. 

On  every  scene  in  the  llarloCa  Progress  a  lengthy  essay  might  be 
written.  "Well,  is  not  every  stone  in  this  city  full  of  sennons?  Are 
there  no  essays  to  be  written  on  the  Kate  Ilackabouts  who  are  living,  and 
who  die  around  us  every  day  ?  Better  for  the  nonce  to  close  that  dreary 
coffin,  wish  that  we  were  that  unconscious  child  who  is  sitting  at  the  feet 
uf  Death,  and  preparing  to  spin  his  pegtop  amid  the  sliadows  of  all  this 
wretchedness  and  all  this  vice. 


(uitritt^n  in  the  S»i)(t([tt4  Alburn* 


Tiiou  record  of  the  votive  throng, 

That  fondly  Boek  this  fairy  ahrino, 
And  pay  tlie  tribute  of  a  song 

Where  worth  and  loveliness  combine, — 

AVhat  l)oota  tliat  I,  a  vagrant  wight 

From  clime  to  clime  still  wandering  on, 

U^jon  thy  friendly  page  should  write 

Who'll  think  of  me  when  I  am  gune  ? 

Go  plow  the  wave,  and  sow  the  sand  ; 

Throw  seed  to  every  wind  that  blows; 
Along  the  highway  strew  thy  hand, 

And  fatten  on  the  crop  that  grows. 

For  even  thus  the  man  that  roams 
On  heedless  hearts  his  feeling  spends; 

Strange  tenant  of  a  thousand  homes, 

And  friendless,  with  ten  thousand  friends! 

Yet  here,  fc^r  once,  I'll  leave  a  trace, 

To  ask  in  aflertimes  a  thought ; 
To  i>ny  that  here  a  resting-place 

My  wayworn  heart  lias  fondly  sought. 

S<.)  the  poor  pilgrim  heedless  strays. 

Unmoved,  through  many  a  region  fair; 

But  at  some  shrine  his  tribute  pays. 
To  tell  that  he  has  worsliipped  there. 

Wasuinqton  Irving. 
June  21///,  1822. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Iv  WHICH  I  AM  StUSO  BY  A  SkRPEST. 
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WHEN  I  lieaid 
l)h  Yf  "^  Bilker  call  out 
"    ^  '    Bessy     BeUen- 

den,  and  adjure 
Jove,  lie  hail 
rmiforvrurdMid 
mhtdFAiz^W'ih 
by  the  wiiifct, 
or  offered  Ler 
other    personal 

_^       .«——-■  ^B^BUi  ^mmtmt^^mm^^^^  indignity,    I    tOO 

^^!^^^2^  A^HBW^HB^  ^.  Sb^B^^^^^^^HIKflH    Bhould  Lave  run 

forward  on  my 
side  and  mi- 
gaged  him. 
Though  I  am 
a  stout  elderly 
muu,  short  in 
Btature   and  in 

wind,  I  know  I  am  a  uiatch  ihrthat  rickety  little  captain  ott  hifi  high-heeled 
boots.  A  match  for  him  ?  I  believe  Mim  Bessy  would  liave  been  a  match 
far  both  of  u».  Her  white  arm  was  as  hard  and  pohAhed  as  ivoij.  Had 
«be  lie  Id  it  straight  pointed  against  tlie  niah  of  the  dragoon,  he  would 
have  ikllen  back>vai'dd  before  hi«  intended  prey :  I  have  no  doubt  he  would* 
It  waa  the  hen,  in  this  oa^e,  w^as  stronger  than  the  Ubertine  fox,  and  aw  l/esoin 
would  have  pecked  the  little  marauding  vermin'a  eye»  out.  Had,  I  say, 
Fartlet  been  weak,  and  Reynard  strong,  I  would  have  come  foi-ward  r  I 
crrtaialy  would*  Had  he  been  a  wolf  now»  instead  cf  a  fox,  I  am  certain 
1  Bhouid  have  run  in  uix>n  iiim,  grappled  with  1dm,  torn  Ida  heart  and 
tongue  out  of  his  black  throat,  and  trampled  the  lawless  brute  to  death. 

W*!ll,  I  didn^t  do  any  iuch  thing.  I  was  just  going  to  run  in, — and 
I  didn't-  I  was  just  going  to  ruwh  to  Bessy *8  side  to  clasp  her  (I  have  no 
doubt)  to  my  heart :  to  bcai'd  tlie  whiskered  champion  who  was  before 
her,  and  perbai>a  Boy,  "  Cheer  thee — cheer  thee,  mj  persecuted  maiden^ 
my  beauteous  love — my  Bebeccal  Come  o»,  Sir  Brian  dc  Bo  is  Guill>ert, 
|Im>u  dastard  Templar  I  It  is  J,  Sir  WillVed  of  Ivmihoe."  (By  the  way, 
Ibotigli  the  fellow  wuft  not  a  Tmtpiar^  he  was  a  Lincoln  s  Inn  man^  having 
^MKd  twice  tlirough  the  Insolvent  Courl  there  with  infinite  discredit.) 
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But  I  made  no  licroic  speeches.  There  was  no  need  for  Bebceca  to  paufi 
out  of  Triiidow  and  rkk  her  lovely  neck.  How  could  &l>c,  in  ibcl,  the 
French  window  being  iliwh  with  tlie  ground  floor  ?  And  I  gire  jtm  hit 
honour,  just  as  I  was  crying  my  war-cry,  couching  my  lance,  und  nuiiiiiif 
u  la  recouise  upon  Sir  Baker,  a  sudden  thought  made  me  drotp  my 
(figurative)  point :  aeuddcn  idea  made  me  rein  in  my  gaUoping  (mtla- 
phorical)  feteed,  and  ppore  Baker  for  tliat  time. 

Su^pt»«c  I  had  gone  in  ?  But  for  that  audden  precaution,  there  miglit 
liare  been  a  Mrs,  Batdidor.  1  might  have  been  a  ballie^I  fulher  of  ten 
diildren.  (EHzabcth  has  a  fine  high  temper  of  her  own.)  What  ia  four 
htindretl  and  twenty  a  year,  with  a  wife  and  perhaps  liaif-a^dozen  chil- 
dren? Should  I  ha%'e  l>een  a  whit  the  happier?  Would  Eliiabellif 
Ah  I  no.  And  yet  1  feel  a  certain  sort  of  i^hame,  eren  iiow^  when  I  think 
tliat  I  didii  t  go  in.  Not  that  1  was  in  a  fright^  ms  some  poople  cHooae  Of 
hint.  I  Bwear  I  wits  not.  But  the  reason  why  I  did  not  cbiu^  m 
this: — 

Nay,  I  did  charge  part  of  the  way,  and  then,  1  own,  fitopfiedp  It 
wa»  an  error  in  judgiiio&t.  It  wasn't  a  want  of  coutitge*  Lord  Gecffi 
Sackville  was  a  l>rave  man,  and  as  coed  as  a  cucumber  under  fire.  Wd^ 
he  didn't  charge  at  the  liattle  of  Minden,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  made  tbi 
deuce  and  all  of  a  disturbance,  as  we  know.  Byng  was  a  brave  iiutii,^- 
and  I  ask,  wasn^t  it  a  confounded  shame  ejtecuting  him  ?  So  with  ttaf/td 
to  myself.  Here  is  my  etatement.  I  make  it  openly.  I  don't  cart.  I 
am  accvLsed  of  peeing  a  ^voman  insulted,  and  not  going  to  her  reacqe,  I  am 
not  guilty,  1  say.  That  is*,  there  were  reasons  which  caused  me  oot  ta 
attadc.  Even  putting  aside  the  miperior  strength  of  Elizabeth  lierself  to 
the  enemy. — I  vow  there  were  cogent  and  honourable  ronaons  why  I  dad 
not  charge  home. 

You  see  I  happened  to  be  bebind  a  blue  lilac  bndi  (and  was  taitk^ 
a  rhyme — heaven  help  ua  I — in  which  dmlh  was  only  to  part  me  wbA 
Elizabeth)  whcsn  1  saw  Baker's  face  surge  over  the  chair-bade*  I  mill 
forward  as  he  cries  **  by  Jove."  Had  ^Iiss  Prior  cried  out  on  her  |»it, 
the  strength  of  twenty  Heenans,  I  know,  would  have  nei-vcd  this  arm  j  bal 
all  she  did  was  to  turn  pale,  and  say,  ^'  Oh,  mercy  1  C«|>tiiit)  Baker  I  Do 
pity  me !  '* 

*'What!  j(m  remember  me,  Beesy  Bdlciiden,  do  yon?**  aaiki  tke 
captain,  advancing. 

**  Oh,  not  that  name  t  please,  not  that  name !  "  cries  Beasy. 

"  1  thought  I  knew  you  yesterday,"  says  Baker.  **  Only,  gad,  you  t«, 
T  had  so  much  claret  on  board,  1  did  not  much  know  what  wns  idiit 
And  oh  !   Bessy,  I  have  got  such  a  splitter  of  a  hciadach*:?,** 

"  Oh  I  please — ^please,  my  name  is  Miss  Prior.    Pray  I  pray,  ^r,  don't"— 

**  YouVe  got  handsomer — doosid  deal  handsomer.  Know  you  msw 
wdl,  your   spectacles   off.     Yoti  come  in  here — teach  tn^'   nc-phew  auii 

niect%  humbug  ray  sister,  make  love  to  the  sh ,     Oh  !  you  unoommoii 

sly  httle  toad  I  *' 
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"  Captain  Baker  I  I  beg — I  implore  you,"  Bays  Bess,  or  something  of 
the  sort :  for  the  white  hands  assumed  an  attitude  of  supplication. 

"  Pooh  I  don't  gammon  me  I "  says  the  rickety  captain  (or  words  to 
that  effect),  and  seizes  those  two  firm  white  hands  in  his  moist,  trembling 
palms. 

Now  do  you  understand  why  I  paused?  When  the  dandy  came 
grinning  forward,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  familiar  recognition :  when 
the  pale  Elizabeth  implored  him  to  spare  her  : — a  keen  arrow  of  jealousy 
shot  whizzing  through  my  heart,  and  caused  me  well-nigh  to  fall  back- 
wards as  I  ran  forwards.  I  bumped  up  against  a  bronze  group  in  the 
gardens.  The  group  represented  a  lion  stimg  by  a  serpent.  /  was  a 
lion  stung  by  a  serpent  too.  Even  Baker  could  have  knocked  me  down. 
Fiends  and  anguish  I  he  had  known  her  before  ?  The  Academy,  the  life 
she  had  led,  the  wretched  old  tipsy,  ineffective  guardian  of  a  fkther — all 
these  antecedents  in  poor  Bessy's  history  passed  through  my  mind.  And 
1  had  offered  my  heart  and  troth  to  this  woman !  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I 
appeal  to  you.  What  would  you  have  done  ?  Would  you  have  liked  to 
have  such  a  sudden  suspicion  thrown  over  the  being  of  your  affection  ? 
"  Oh  I  spare  me— spare  me  I "  I  heard  her  say,  in  clear — too  clear — ^pathetic 
tones."  And  then  there  came  rather  a  shrill  "  Ah ! "  and  then  the  lion  was 
up  in  my  breast  again;  and  I  give  you  my  honour,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
step  forward — ^to  step  ? — ^to  rush  forward  from  behind  the  van  where  I  had 
stood  for  a  moment  with  thumping  heart,  Bessy's  " Ah! "  or  little  cry  was 
followed  by  a  whacky  which  I  heard  as  clear  as  anything  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life  ; — and  I  saw  the  little  captain  spin  back,  topple  over  a  chair  heels 
up,  and  in  this  posture  heard  him  begin  to  scream  and  curse  in  sluill 
tones 

Not  for  long,  for  as  the  captain  and  the  chair  tumble  down,  a  door 
springs  open ; — a  man  rushes  in,  who  pounces  like  a  panther  upon  the 
prostrate  captain,  pitches  into  his  nose  and  eyes,  and  chokes  his  bad 
Ixmguage  by  sending  a  fist  down  his  naughty  throat. 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  Bedford ! — ^please,  leave  him,  Bedford !  that's  enough. 
There,  don't  hurt  him  any  more  I "  says  Bessy,  laughing — laughing,  upon 
my  word. 

"  Ah  I  will  you  ?  "  says  Bedford.  "  Lie  still,  you  little  beggar,  or  I'll 
knock  your  head  off.  Look  here.  Miss  Priori — Elizabeth — dear — dear 
Elizabeth  I  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength — I  do." 

"  O  Bedford  I  Bedford  I  "  warbles  Elizabeth. 

"I  do  I  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  say  it  1  Ever  since  Home,  I  do.  Lie 
still,  you  dnmken  little  beast !  It's  no  use.  But  I  adore  you,  0  Elizabetli  I 
Elizabeth  I  "  And  there  was  Dick,  who  was  always  following  Miss  P. 
about,  and  poking  his  head  into  keyholes  to  spy  her,  actually  making  love 
to  her  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the  captain. 

Now,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Wasn't  I  in  a  most  confoundedly  awkw  ard 
situation  ?  A  lady  had  been  attacked — a  lady  ? — the  lady,  and  I  hadn't 
rescued  her.     Her  insolent  enemy  was  overthrown,  and  I  hadn't   done 
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it.  A  chauiplon,  three  incTies  shorter  than  myself,  Bud  come  In,  and 
dealt  tlie  blow,  I  was  in  such  a  rage  of  mortificatioii,  that  1  ahotild  hare 
liked  to  tlxrash  the  captain  and  Bedford  too.  The  first  I  know  I  eotild  hare 
matched :  the  second  was  a  tough  little  hero.  And  it  was  he  who  reeciKd 
the  damsel^  whili^t  I  stood  by  1  In  &  strait  so  odious^  sudden,  and  huisi- 
liating,  what  should  I,  what  could  I,  what  did  I  do  ? 

Behind  the  lion  and  snake  there  is  a  brick  wall  and  marble  baluatnde, 
built  for  no  particuliu-  reason,  but  flanking  three  steps  nnd  a  gnflj 
terrace,  which  tlien  rises  up  on  a  level  to  the  house- windows,  B«*TCm^ 
the  balustrade  is  a  shrubbery  of  roore  lilacs  and  so  fortli,  by  whick 
you  can  walk  round  into  another  path,  which  also  leads  up  to  the  hotuie. 
8o  as  I  had  not  charged — ah !  woe  is  me  1 — as  the  b^tle  wu  ar«r, 
I — I  jiiwt  went  round  that  shrubbery  into  the  other  path,  and  so  enlcfed 
the  house,  arriving  like  Fortinbras  in  Hamlet,  when  everybody  u  d«d 
and  sprawling,  you  know,  and  the  whole  business  is  dont?. 

And  was  there  to  be  no  end  to  my  shame,  or  to  Bedford*8  lunrbl 
In  that  brief  interval,  whilst  I  was  walking  round  the  bypath  (juat  >■ 
myself  a  pretext  for  entering  coolly  into  the  prenuaes),  this  fortuna?' 
had  absolutely  engaged  another  and  larger  champion.  This  was  no  other 
than  Bulkeley,  my  Lady  B/s  firat-claas  attendant.  When  tlie  captais  M 
amidst  his  screams  and  curses,  he  caUcd  for  Bulkeley :  and  that  indiridod 
made  his  appearance,  with  a  little  Scotch  cap  perched  on  bis  powdered 
head. 

**  Hullo !  what's  the  row  year  ?  "  says  Golinli,  entering. 

*^  Kill  that  blackguard  1  Hang  him,  kill  him  1  **  screams  Otptain  Black- 
sheep,  rising  with  bleeding  nose. 

"I  say,  whtit's  the  row  year,"  asks  the  grenadier. 

*'  Off  with  your  cap,  air,  before  a  lady  I  "  calls  <mt  Bedford. 

**  Hoi*  with  my  cap  1  you  be  bio — —  ** 

But  he  said  no  more,  for  little  Bedford  jumj^hed  some  two  feet  from  Ck 
grouuf!,  and  knocked  the  cap  oflT,  so  thrit  a  cloud  of  ambrosial  povte 
tilled  the  room  wth  violet  odours.  The  immense  frame  of  the  giaai 
shook  at  this  insidt:  **I  wiH  be  the  death  on  you,  you  little  beggar!"  he 
grunted  out ;  and  was  advancing  to  destroy  Dick,  jtist  as  I  entmd  in  lb< 
cloud  which  his  head  had  raised, 

•*  Fil  knock  tlie  brains  as  well  as  the  powdcar  out  oif  your  tiglf 
head  I "  says  Bedford,  springing  at  the  poker.  At  which  juncturt  I 
entered. 

**  What — what  ia  this  disturbance  7  '*  I  say,  advancing  with  mi  ah  d 
mingled  surprise  and  resolution. 

•*  You  git  out  of  the  way  till  I  knock  his  'ead  off  I  '*  roars  Bulkeley. 

^^  Take  up  your  cap,  sir,  and  learo  the  room,^*  I  mj,  adU  with  tk 
flame  elegant  iii-mness. 

**  Put  down  that  there  poker,  you  coward  I "  bellows  the  moaiter  m 
board  wages. 

"  Miss  Prior ! "  I  say  (like  a  diguiEed  hypocrite,  aa  I  own  I  wis),  *^  I 
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hope  no  one  has  offered  jon  a  rudeness  ?  "  And  I  glare  round,  first  at  the 
knight  of  the  bleeding  nose,  and  then  at  his  squire. 

Miss  Prior^s  &ce,  as  she  replied  to  me,  wore  a  look  of  awful  scorn. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  over  her  shoulder,  and 
looking  at  me  with  her  grey  eyes.  "  Thank  you,  Richard  Bedford  I  God 
bless  you !  I  shall  ever  be  thankAii  to  you,  wherever  I  am.*'  And  the 
stately  figure  swept  out  of  the  room. 

She  had  seen  mc  behind  that  confounded  statue,  then,  and  I  had  not 
come  to  her  I  O  torments  and  racks  !  O  scorpions,  fiends,  and  pitchforks ! 
The  face  of  Bedford,  too  (flashing  with  knightly  gratitude  anon  as  she 
spoke  kind  words  to  him  and  passed  on),  wore  a  look  of  scorn  as  he  turned 
towards  me,  and  then  stood,  his  nostrils  distended,  and  breathing  some- 
what hard,  glaring  at  his  enemies,  and  still  grasping  his  mace  of  battle. 

AVlien  Elizabeth  was  gone,  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment,  and  then 
Blacksheep,  taking  his  bleeding  cambric  firom  his  nose,  shrieks  out,  '^  Kill 
him,  I  say  !  A  fellow  that  dares  to  hit  one  in  my  condition,  and  when 
Fm  down  I     Bulkeley,  you  great  hulking  jackass !  kill  him,  I  say  ! '' 

'*  Jest  let  him  put  that  there  poker  down,  that's  hall,"  growls  Bulkeley. 

"  You're  afraid,  you  great  cowardly  beast  I  You  shall  go,  Mr.  What* 
d'ye-call-'em — Mr.  Bedford — you  shall  have  the  sack,  sir,  as  sure  as  your 
name  is  what  it  is!  Ill  tell  my  brother-in-law  everything;  and  as  for 
that  woman " 

"  If  you  say  a  word  against  her,  I'll  cane  you  wherever  I  see  you, 
Captain  Baker  I  "  I  cry  out. 

«  Who  spoke  to  you  ? "  says  the  captain,  falling  back  and  scowling 
at  me. 

"  Who  hever  told  you  to  put  your  foot  in  ?  "  says  the  squire. 

I  was  in  such  a  rage,  and  so  eager  to  find  an  object  on  which  I  might 
wreak  my  fury,  that  I  confess  I  plunged  at  this  Bulkeley.  I  gave  him  two 
most  violent  blows  on  the  waistcoat,  which  caused  him  to  double  up  with 
such  frightful  contortions,  that  Bedford  burst  out  laughing;  and  even 
the  captain  with  the  damaged  eye  and  nose  began  to  laugh  too.  Then, 
taking  a  lesson  from  Dick,  as  there  was  a  fine  shining  dagger  on  the  table, 
used  for  the  cutting  open  of  reviews  and  magazines,  I  seized  and  brandished 
this  weapon,  and  I  daresay  would  have  sheathed  it  in  the  giant's  bloated 
corpus,  had  he  made  any  movement  towards  me.  But  he  only  called  out, 
<<  hi'll  be  the  death  on  you,  you  cowards !  hl'll  be  the  death  of  both  on 
you  I "   And  snatching  up  his  cap  from  the  carpet,  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  Glad  you  did  that,  though,"  says  Baker,  nodding  his  head.  "  Think 
I*d  best  pack  up." 

And  now  tlie  Devil  of  Rage  which  had  been  swelling  within  me  gave 
place  to  a  worse  devil — the  Devil  of  Jealousy — and  I  turned  on  the  captain, 
who  was  also  just  about  to  slink  away : — 

"  Stop  I  "  I  cried  out— I  screamed  out,  I  may  say. 

**  Who  spoke  to  you,  I  shoidd  like  to  know  ?  and  who  the  dooce  dares 
to  speak  to  me  in  that  lort  of  way?  "  says  Clarence  Baker,  with  sl  ^\fiXL\S£o^ 
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gsmijih  of  expletives,  whicK  need  not  be  here  iofiezted.     But  he  i 
neverthelesa,  and  turned  slouching  round. 

'*  You  fipoke  just  now  of  Miss  Prior?  '*  I  said*     "  HmTe  joa  anjtliiii| 
against  ber  ?  ** 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  '*  he  asked. 

"  I  am  her  oldest  friend.    I  introduced  ber  into  this  £unily.    Ikav  ycm 
say  a  word  against  her  ?  '* 

"  Well,  who  the  dooce  has?  " 

«  Yon  knew  her  before  ?  * 

"  Yes,  I  did,  then/* 

"  When  she  went  by  the  name  of  Bellenden  ?  ** 

*'  Of  course^  I  did.     And  what'a  that  to  you?  *'  he  acreams  out 

"  I  this  day  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  sir !    Thai's  vr\ml  it  ia  to  me! 
I  replied,  with  aevere  dignity. 

lilr.  Clarence  began  to  whistle.     "  Ohl  if  tlmt^a  it— of  course  notr'he 
says. 

The  jealous  demon  writhed  within  me  and  rent  ma 

**  You  mean  that  there  i>  aomething,  then  7  *'  1  aaked,  glaring  at  tin 
young  reprobate. 

**  No,  I  don't,"  says  he,  looking  very  much  frightened,  ^  No»  thtst 
ia  nothin*.  Upon  my  sacred  honour,  there  i8n%  that  I  know/*  (1  ▼»§ 
looking  uncommonly  fierce  at  this  time,  and,  I  must  own,  would  ratlitf 
haTe  quarrelled  with  somebody  than  not.)  **  No,  there  is  nothin*  tint  1 
know.  Eyer  so  many  years  ago,  you  see,  I  used  to  go  with  Tom  PapjHiflB, 
Turkington,  and  two  or  three  fellowa,  to  that  theatre.  Dolphin  had  it. 
And  we  used  to  go  behind  the  scenes — and — and  1  own  I  had  a  row  tritJi 
her.  And  I  was  in  the  wrong.  There  now,  I  own  I  was.  And  she  Idt 
the  theatre.  And  she  behaved  quite  right  And  I  was  very  sorry.  A»l 
I  believe  she  is  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  atept  now.  And  the  father  nn 
a  disreputable  old  man^  but  most  honourable — I  know  he  was.  And  liwfe 
was  a  follow  in  the  Bombay  service — a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Walker  or 
"Walkingliam — yes,  Walkingham ;  and  I  used  to  meet  him  at  the  C^tc 
of  Harmony,  you  know ;  and  he  told  me  that  she  was  as  right  as  rigiji 
could  be.  And  he  was  doosidly  cut  up  about  leaving  her.  And  k 
would  have  married  her,  I  deasay,  only  for  his  father  the  gijneral,  who 
wouldn't  stand  it.  And  he  was  reiidy  to  hang  himself  when  he  «n3)t 
away.  He  used  to  drink  awfully,  aud  then  lie  used  to  swear  aT»out  her; 
and  we  used  to  chaff  him,  you  know.  Low,  vulgarish  sort  of  man,  h* 
was ;  and  a  very  passionate  fellow.  And  if  you're  goin'  to  marry  hcf, 
you  know^-of  course,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  that ;  and  upon  the  booour 
of  a  gentleman  I  know  nolhin*  against  her.  And  I  wiah  you  joy  anil  ifl 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  now,  really  now  I  *^  And  bo  eaying,  the  nieta, 
mischievous  httle  monkey  sneaked  away,  and  clambered  up  to  hi<  ow 
perch  in  his  own  bedroom. 

Worthy  Mrs.  BoDnington,  with  a  couple  of  her  yotmg  ones,  made  ha 
appearance  at  ihia  j\in«;l\\te,    S\i<i  had  &  key,  which  gave  her  a  free  p« 
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throngh  the  garden  door,  and  brought  her  children  for  an  afternoon's 
play  and  fighting  with  their  little  nephew  and  niece.  Decidedly,  Bessy 
did  not  bring  up  her  young  folks  well.  Was  it  that  their  grandmothers 
spoiled  them,  and  undid  the  governess's  work  ?  Were  those  young  people 
odious  (as  they  often  were)  by  nature,  or  rendered  so  by  the  n^lect 
of  their  guardians  ?  If  Bessy  had  loved  her  charges  more,  would  tliey 
not  have  been  better?  Ilad  she  a  kind,  loving,  maternal  heart?  Ha! 
This  thought — this  jexilous  doubt — smote  my  bosom :  and  were  she  mine, 
and  the  mother  of  many  possible  little  Batchelors,  would  she  be  kind  to 
them  ?  Would  they  be  wilful,  and  selfish,  and  abominable  little  wretches, 
in  a  word,  like  these  children  ?  Nay — ^nay  I  Say  that  Elizabeth  has  but  a 
cold  heart;  we  cannot  be  all  perfection.  But,  per  contra,  you  must 
admit  that,  cold  as  she  is,  she  does  her  duty.  How  good  she  has  been  to 
her  own  brothers  and  sisters:  how  cheerfully  she  has  given  away  her 
savings  to  them :  how  admirably  slie  has  behaved  to  her  mother,  hiding 
the  iniquities  of  that  disreputable  old  schemer,  and  covering  her  impro* 
prieties  with  decent  filial  screens  and  pretexts.  Her  mother?  Ah!  grands 
dieux !  You  want  to  many,  Charles  Batchelor,  and  you  will  have  that 
greedy  pauper  for  a  mother-in-law ;  that  fluffy  Bluecoat  boy,  those  hob- 
nailed taw-pkyers,  top-spinners,  toffee-eaters,  those  underbred  girls,  for 
your  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law  I  They  will  be  quartered  upon  you. 
You  are  so  absurdly  weak  and  good-natured — ^you  know  you  are — that 
you  will  never  be  able  to  resist.  Those  boys  will  grow  up :  they  will  go 
out  as  clerks  or  shopboys :  get  into  debt,  and  expect  you  to  pay  their 
biUs :  want  to  be  articled  to  attornies  and  so  forth,  and  call  upon  you  for 
the  premium.  Their  mother  will  never  be  out  of  your  house.  She  will 
ferret  about  in  your  drawers  and  wardrobes,  filch  your  haberdashery,  and 
cast  greedy  eyes  on  the  very  shirts  and  coats  on  your  back,  and  calculate 
when  she  can  get  them  for  her  boys.  Those  vulgar  young  miscreants 
will  never  fail  to  come  and  dine  with  you  on  a  Sunday.  They  will  bring 
their  young  linendraper  or  articled  friends.  They  will  draw  bills  on  you, 
or  give  their  own  to  money-lenders,  and  unless  you  take  up  those  bills 
they  will  consider  you  a  callous,  avaricious  brute,  and  the  heartless  author 
of  their  ruin.  The  girls  will  come  and  practise  on  your  wife's  piano. 
They  won't  come  to  you  on  Sundays  only ;  they  will  always  be  staying  in 
the  house.  They  will  always  be  preventing  a  tete-a-tete  between  your 
wife  and  you.  As  they  grow  old,  they  will  want  her  to  take  them  out  to 
tea-parties,  and  to  give  such  entertainments,  where  they  will  introduce 
their  odious  young  men.  They  will  expect  you  to  commit  meannesses, 
in  order  to  get  theatre  tickets  for  them  from  the  newspaper  editors  of 
your  acquaintance.  You  will  have  to  sit  in  the  back  seat :  to  pay  the 
cab  to  and  from  the  play :  to  see  glances  and  bows  of  recognition  passing 
between  them  and  dubious  bucks  in  the  lobbies:  and  to  lend  the  girls 
your  wife*s 'gloves,  scarfs,  ornaments,  smelling-bottles,  and  handkerchiefs, 
which  of  course  they  will  never  return.  If  Elizabeth  is  ailing  from  any 
circumstance,  they  will  get  a  footing  in  your  house,  and  she  wiU  be  jealous 
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di--Tr.:x]  farr.ilj.  No  wcn'3er,  with  these  dark  thotighta  crowding  mj  zniLd. 
31  r«.  Bcrii.irj^oa  fou^d  ir.f;  aV^nt ;  and.  as  a  comment  upon  Bomc  alvurd 
r*ti>rf  of  rijiri«r,  laid,  "La  !  Mr.  Batchekr.  you  mu«t  l:«e  croseed  in  loTe!" 
i'.r<.^:*A  iii  love  !  It  Uiigl.t  >>e  as  well  for  eome  folks  if  thej  irere  cro«cd 
\n  love.  At  ttjj  age.  arid  having  loved  madly,  as  I  did,  that  party  io 
Ijiil^lin,  a  njan  doem't  take  the  H'oond  fit  by  any  means  so  stronglr. 
AVell !  w(-il !  tiie  die  was  cast,  and  I  was  there  to  bide  the  hazard.  'AVlut 
cari  be  t/ie  matter?  I  j'.<k  j.ale  and  unwell,  and  had  better  see  Mr.  D.?' 
'J  1 J  a  Ilk  y'.'i.  ii.y  c'.ar  Mr*.  IV.Miiii.qlon.  I  hrid  a  vi*jlent — a  violent  tL<th- 
a'.lj';  In-t  ni/hr — vi--.  t^f  tLa'.lK;;  ar.d  was  kept  awake,  thank  you.  ^zi 
x]itTi'!h  ri'.t}jij.;r  lik*.-  Ijavins  it  out  .*  and  Mr.  D.  draws  them  beautifuIiT. 
and  ha:-*  tak«rii  out  :^ix  oi"  your  children's  ?  It's  better  now ;  1  dare?ay  it 
will  be  b'tt'-r  Ftill,  ".'.mi.  1  retire  to  my  cliaoiber:  I  take  a  book — caa'i 
n-ad  f-n';  wr.rd  of  it.     I  resuiurj  my  trazedy.     Tragedy  ?     Bosh  ! 

I  Huj.j.o-.i;  .Mr.  Diirnclitrr  tlir.uL'iit  his  yesterday's  patient  would  be 
\)t'\Uv  fnr  a  litt!f;  more  advice  and  medicine,  for  he  must  pay  a  sewiLd 
virfit  to  SI  I  rub!  finds  on  thi-*  day,  just  after  the  row  with  the  captain  had 
takc-n  1)1  are,  and  walk^rl  up  to  the  upper  regions,  as  his  cubtom  wai. 
V<Ty  liki'ly  \u;  found  Mr.  Clarence  bathing  his  nose  there,  and  prescribed 
for  tho  injured  organ.  Certainly  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  Miss  Prior's 
Hcli'iolrormi  (tlie  IJ.llow  was  ahva^'s  finding  a  pretext  for  entering  thai 
apartment),  and  Ma-stcr  Bedford  comes  to  me,  with  a  wobcgone,  livid 
countenance,  and  a  "  J  la  !   lia  I  young  Sawbones  is  up  with  her  !  " 

"  So  my  poor  Dick,*'  I  wiy,  **  I  heard  your  confea»ion  as  I  was  myscli' 
ninning  in  to  rescue  Miw  I*,  from  that  villain." 

*'  ISIy  lilood  was  huj),"  groans  Dick, — "  up,  I  beg  your  pardon.  When 
I  K.1W  that  young  rascal  lay  a  hand  on  her  I  could  not  help  flying  at  him. 
1  would  have  liit  him  if  he  had  been  my  own  father.  And  I  cotild  not 
help  saying  >vhat  was  on  my  mind.     It  woidd  come  out;  I  knew  it  would 
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some  daj.  I  might  as  well  wish  for  ihe  moon  as  hope  to  get  her.  She 
thinkB  heroelf  superior  to  me,  and  perhaps  she  is  mistaken.  But  it^s  no 
use ;  she  don*t  care  for  me ;  she  don't  care  for  anybody.  Now  the  words 
are  out,  in  course  I  mustn't  stay  here.^* 

'^  You  may  get  another  place  easily  enough  with  your  character, 
Bedford  I " 

But  he  shook  his  head.  '<  Tm  not  disposed  to  black  nobody  else's 
boots  no  more.  I  have  another  place.  I  have  saved  a  bit  of  money.  My 
poor  old  mother  is  gone,  whom  you  used  to  be  so  kind  to,  Mr.  B.  Fm 
alone  now.  Confound  that  Sawbones,  will  he  never  come  away  7  Til  tell 
you  about  my  plans  some  day,  sir,  and  I  know  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  help 
me.'*     And  away  goes  Dick,  looking  the  picture  of  woe  and  despair. 

Presently,  from  the  upper  rcoms,  Sawbones  descends.  I  happened  to 
be  standing  in  the  hall,  you  see,  talking  to  Dick.  Mr.  Dtencher  scowls  at 
me  fiercely,  and  I  suppose  I  return  him  haughty  glance  for  glanoe.  He 
hated  me :  I  him :  I  liked  him  to  hate  me. 

"  How  is  your  patient,  Mr. — a — ^Drencher  ?  "  I  ask. 

''  Trifling  contusion  of  the  nose — ^brown  paper  and  vinegar,"  says  the 
doctor. 

"  Great  powers !  did  the  villain  strike  her  on  the  nose  f  "  I  cry,  in  terror. 

"JJiBr — whom?"  says  he. 

<*  Oh — ah — ^yes — indeed ;  it's  nothing,"  I  say,  smiling.  The  fact  is 
I  had  forgotten  about  Baker  in  my  natural  anxiety  for  Elizabeth. 

"  I  don't  know  what -you  mean  by  laughing,  sir?  "  says  the  red-haired 
practitioner.  "  But  if  you  mean  chaff,  Mr.  Batchelor,  let  me  tell  you  I 
don't  want  chaff,  and  I  won't  have  chaff!  "  and  herewith,  exit  Sawbones, 
looking  black  doses  at  me. 

Jealous  of  me,  think  I,  as  I  sink  down  in  a  chair  in  the  morning-room, 
where  the  combat  had  just  taken  place.  And  so  thou,  too,  art  fever- 
caught,  my  poor  physician  I  What  a  fascination  this  girl  has.  Here's  the 
butler :  here's  the  medical  man :  here  am  I :  here  is  the  captain  has  been 
smitten — smitten  on  the  nose.  Has  the  gardener  been  smitten  too,  and  is 
the  page  gnawing  his  buttons  off  for  jealousy,  and  is  Mons.  Bulkeley 
equally  in  love  with  her  7  I  take  up  a  review,  and  think  over  this,  as  I 
glance  through  its  pages.  . 

As  I  am  lounging  and  reading,  Mons.  Bulkeley  himself  makes  his 
appearance,  bearing  in  cloaks  and  packages  belonging  to  his  lady.  "  Have 
the  goodness  to  take  that  cap  off,"  I  say,  cooUy. 

"  You  'ave  the  goodness  to  remember  that  if  hever  I  see  you  hout  o'  this 
'ousc  I'll  punch  your  hugly  'ead  off,"  says  the  monstrous  menial.  But  I 
poise  my  paper-cutter,  and  he  retires  growling. 

From  despondency  I  pass  to  hope ;  and  the  prospect  of  marriage,  which 
before  appeared  so  dark  to  me,  assumes  a  gayer  hue.  I  have  four  hundred 
a  year,  and  that  house  in  Devonshire  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  of  which 
the  upper  part  will  be  quite  big  enough  for  us.  If  we  have  children, 
there  is  Queen  Square  for  them  to  walk  and  play  in.     Several  genteel 
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families  I  know,  who  still  live  in  tlie  neighbotiriiood,  wiD  oomc  imd  mt 
my  wife,  and  we  shjtU  have  a  comfortable,  cosy  liulc  dcxnctj,  mitad  to  our 
enmll  tnean!*.  The  Iradeemcn  in  LamVs  Conduit  Street  are  estoelioity  xnil 
the  mii^lc  at  the  Foundling  always  chartoing.  I  shall  gire  up  ooe  of  vq 
dubs.     The  other  is  within  an  esuiy  walk* 

No  :  my  wife's  relations  will  not  pbgae  me.  Bewy  i&  m  moet  seiittbk, 
determined  woman,  and  as  cool  a  hand  aa  I  know.  She  will  only  aee  Mn. 
Prior  at  proper  (and,  I  trust,  distant)  iBtcrvvls,  Her  brothers  and  idst«is  will 
Icam  to  know  their  places,  and  not  obtrude  upon  me  or  the  company  wbieb 
I  keep.  ]^[y  friends,  who  are  educated  people  and  gentlemea,  will  boI 
object  to  visit  me  because  I  live  over  a  shop  (my  ground  floor  and  tBpaapm 
liack  premises  in  Devoushire  Street  are  let  to  a  German  toy-wardionse). 
1  gliall  add  a  htmdrcd  or  two  at  least  to  my  income  by  my  literary  hboor; 
and  Beasy,  who  has  practiaed  frugality  all  her  life,  and  been  a  good 
daughter  and  a  good  sister,  I  know  will  prove  a  good  wife,  aod,  pkas 
hcJiven  1  a  good  mother.  Why,  four  hundred  a  year,  plus  two  hundred^  it  % 
nice  little  income.  And  my  old  college  ^iend,  Wigmore,  who  is  jvac  on  the 
Bench  7  He  will,  he  must  get  me  a  place — say  three  hundred  a  yesr. 
With  ninj  hundred  a  year  we  can  do  quite  weU. 

Love  is  full  of  elations  and  dcsipondencies.  The  future,  otct  whldi 
such  a  black  cloud  of  doubt  lowered  a  few  minutes  since,  blushed  s  swtet 
rose-oolpur  now.  I  saw  myself  happy^  beloved,  with  a  competence,  sail 
imagined  myself  reposing  in  the  delightful  gartlen  of  Red  Liou  Square  cs 
some  summer  evening,  and  half-a-dozen  little  Batchelors  frisking  era 
the  flower-bespangled  grass  there. 

Aiier  our  little  colloquy,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  not  find  my  much  pics* 
sure  in  my  sulky  society,  had  gone  to  Bliss  Prior's  roooi  with  ha 
young  folks,  and  as  tlie  door  of  the  moming-room  opened  now  sfid 
f^gain,  I  cuiUd  hear  the  dear  young  ones  scuttling  about  the  passsgt^ 
where  they  were  playing  at  horses,  and  %hting,  and  so  IbrtL.  Ailcr  t 
while  good  Mrs.  B.  came  down  from  the  schoolroom.  ''  WliaicTer  kM 
happened,  Mr.  Batchelor  ?  ^^  she  said  to  me,  in  her  passage  tiirod^  iki 
moming-room.  *'  Miss  Prior  is  vety  pale  and  absent.  You  are  rety  psle 
and  absent.  Have  you  been  courting  her,  you  naughty  man,  and 
to  supplant  Mr.  Drencher  ?  There  now,  you  turn  as  red  as  my  ribbuil 
Ah  I  Bessy  is  a  good  girl,  and  so  fond  of  my  dear  cliildreiL  *  Ah,  da 
Mrs*  Bonnington,*  she  says  to  me — but  of  course  you  won*t  tell  Lady  B. : 
it  would  make  Lady  B.  perfectly  furious.  ^Ahl*  s^s  Mias  P,  iu 
*  I  wish|  ma'am,  that  my  little  chaiges  weie  Like  their  dear  Utile  iir 
and  nieces — so  exquisitely  brought  up  !*  Pop  %^a^  wished  to  bisil 
uncle.  I  wish — ^I  wish  Frederick  would  send  thai  child  to  school  I 
Miss  P«  owns  that  he  is  too  much  for  her.  Come,  children^  ii  is  time  to 
go  to  dinner/'  And,  with  more  of  this  prattle^  the  good  hidy  summOM 
h«r  young  ones,  who  descend  6rom  the  schoolroom  with  their  oefdiew 
and  niece. 

Following  nephew  and  meoe  comes  demure  Wm  Prior^  to  whctm  I  i 
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knowing  glance,  which  says,  plain  as  eyes  can  speak — ^Do,  Elizabeth,  come 
and  talk  for  a  little  to  your  faithful  Batchelor  I  She  gives  a  sidelong 
look  of  intelligence,  leaves  a  parasol  and  a  pair  of  gloves  on  a  table, 
accompanies  Mrs.  Bennington  and  the  young  ones  into  the  garden,  sees  the 
clergyman's  wife  and  children  disappear  through  the  garden  gate,  and  her  own 
youthful  charges  engaged  in  the  strawberry-beds ;  and,  of  course,  returns 
to  the  moming-room  for  her  parasol  and  gloves,  which  she  had  forgotten. 
There  is  a  calmness  about  that  woman — an  easy,  daxmtless  dexterity,  which 
frightensme— ma  parole  cTkonneur,  In  that  white  breast  is  there  a  white 
marble  stone  in  place  of  the  ordinary  cordial  apparatus?  Under  the 
white  velvet  glove  of  that  cool  hand  are  there  bones  of  cold  steel  ? 

"  So,  Drencher  has  again  been  here,  Elizabeth  ?  "  I  say. 

She  shnigs  her  shoulders.  "  To  see  that  wretched  Captain  Baker.  The 
horrid  little  man  "will  die  I  He  was  not  actually  sober  just  now  when  he 
— ^when  I — when  you  saw  him.  How  I  wish  you  had  come  sooner — to 
prevent  that  horrible,  tipsy,  disreputable  quarrel.  It  makes  me  very,  very 
thoughtful,  Mr.  Batchelor.  He  will  speak  to  his  mother — ^to  Mr.  Lovel. 
I  shall  have  to  go  away.     I  know  I  must." 

"  And  don't  you  know  where  you  can  find  a  home,  Elizabeth  ?  Have 
the  words  I  spoke  this  morning  been  so  soon  forgotten  ? 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Batchelor  I  you  spoke  in  a  heat.  You  could  not  think 
seriously  of  a  poor  girl  like  me,  so  friendless  and  poor,  with  so  many 
family  ties.  Pop  is  looking  this  way,  please.  To  a  man  bred  like  you, 
what  can  I  be  ?  " 

"  You  may  make  the  rest  of  my  life  happy,  Elizabeth  I  "  I  cry.  "  We 
are  friends  of  such  old— old  date,  that  you  know  what  my  disposition  is." 

"  Oh !  indeed,"  says  she,  "  it  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a  sweeter 
disposition  or  a  more  gentle  creature.'*  (Somehow  I  thought  she  said  the 
words  "gentle  creature"  with  rather  a  sarcastic  tone  of  voice.)  "But 
consider  your  habits,  dear  sir.  I  remember  how  in  Beak  Street  yon  used 
to  be  always  giving,  and  in  spite  of  your  income,  always  poor.  You 
love  ease  and  el^ance ;  and  having,  I  daresay,  not  too  much  for  yoiirself 
now,  would  you  encimiber  yourself  with — ^with  me  and  the  expenses  of  a 
household  ?  I  shall  always  r^ard  you,  esteem  you,  love  you  as  the  best 
fiiend  I  ever  had,  and — void  ventr  la  mere  du  vaurien. 

Enter  Lady  Baker.     "  Do  I  interrupt  a  tete-a-tete^  -pnj  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  My  benefactor  has  known  me  since  I  was  a  child,  and  befriended  me 
since  then,"  says  Elizabeth,  with  simple  kindness  beaming  in  her  look. 
"  We  were  just  speaking — ^I  was  just — ah! — ^telling  him  that  my  uncle  has 
invited  me  most  kindly  to  St.  Boniface,  whenever  I  can  be  spared ;  and  if 
you  and  the  family  go  to  the  Isle  of  Weight  this  autumn,  perhaps  you  will 
intercede  "with  Mr.  Lovel,  and  let  me  have  a  little  holiday.  Mary  "will 
take  every  charge  of  the  children,  and  I  do  so  long  to  see  my  dear  aunt 
and  cousins  I  And  I  was  begging  Mr.  Batchelor  to  use  his  interest  with 
you,  and  to  entreat  you  to  use  your  interest  to  get  me  leave.  That  was 
what  our  talk  was  about." 
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The  deuce  it  was !  I  couldn^t  say  No,  of  coarse ;  but  I  protest  I  bid 
no  idea  until  that  moment  that  our  conversation  had  been  about  aunt  and 
iir.cic  at  St.  Boniface.  Again  came  the  horrible  suspicion,  the  dreadfbi 
doubt — the  chill  as  of  a  cold  serpent  crawling  down  my  back — which 
had  made  mo  pauso,  and  gasp,  and  turn  pale,  anon  when  Bessy  and 
Captain  Clarence  were  holding  colloquy  together.  VThat  ha9  happened 
in  this  woman's  life  1  Do  1  know  all  about  her,  or  anything ;  or  only 
just  as  much  as  she  chooses  ?  O  Batch — Batch  !  I  suspect  yon  are  no  better 
tlian  an  old  gaby  ! 

"  And  Mr.  Drencher  has  just  been  hero  and  seen  your  aon,"  Bessy 
continues,  softly;  "and  he  begs  and  entreats  your  ladyship  to  order 
Cajjtain  Baker  to  be  more  prudent.  Mr.  D.  says  Captain  Baker  is 
sliortening  his  lift?,  indeed  he  is,  by  his  carelessness." 

ITiere  is  Mr.  Lovel  coming  from  the  city,  and  the  children  are  running 
to  their  papa  !  And  Miss  Prior  makes  her  patroness  a  meek  curtsey,  and 
demurely  slides  away  from  the  room.  With  a  sick  heart  I  say  to  myself^ 
"She  has  Iwen — yes — ^humbugging  is  the  word — humbug]ging  Lady  B. 
Elizabeth  I  Elizabeth  !   can  it  be  possible  thou  art  humbugging  m«  too  ?  " 

Before  Ix)vel  enters,  Bedford  rapidly  flits  through  tlic  room,  lie 
looks  as  pale  as  a  ghost.     His  face  is  awfully  gloomy. 

"  Here's  the  governor  come,"  Dick  whispers  to  mc.  "  It  must  all 
come  hout  now — out,  I  bog  your  panlon.  So  she's  caught  f/o»/,  has  she  ? 
I  thought  she  would.*'     And  he  grins  a  ghastly  grin. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  ask,  and  I  daresay  turn  rather  red. 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  I'll  speak  to  you  to-night,  sir.  Confound  her  I 
confound  her  ! ''  and  he  doubles  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  and  nislies  out 
of  the  Tcxnn  over  Button**,  entering  with  the  afternoon  tea. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter,  and  why  are  you  knocking  the  tilings 
a1x)nt  ? "  Lovel  asks  at  dinner  of  his  butler,  who,  indeed,  acted  as  one 
distraught.  A  Kivage  gloom  was  depicted  on  liedford's  usually  mchincholy 
coimtrnfincp,  and  the  bhmdors  in  his  service  were  many.  With  his 
brfMhor- in-law  Lhvel  did  not  exchange  many  words.  Clarence  was  not 
y<  f  forgivpu  fur  his  escapade  two  days  previous.  And  when  Ladv  Baker 
crif'd,  "Morcy,  child  !  what  have  yoii  d(>ne  to  yoursi^if?  "  aii«l  the  eapraui 
rci'li'd,  *' Kiif-ckt'd  my  fiUM*  agjiinst  a  <lark  door — made  my  nose  lr?»o<l," 
Lev fl  did  not  look  up  or  expnss  a  word  of  sympathy.  *^U  tlio  folio '.v 
knoc-k<-d  lii-^  wortlilo^H  hoa<l  ofl*,  I  sliouUl  not  be  sorri/'  tlio  widowor 
iDiminircd  to  mo.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  the  captain's  voice,  his  ^ow,  and  his 
mjumors  in  o^oneral,  wen?  spfcijilly  odious  tc»  Mr.  Ix)vel,  who  could  j-ut 
nj)  with  tho  tyranny  of  women,  but  revoltod  agjiinst  the  vidgarity  and 
a^^suniption  of  certain  mon. 

As  yet  nothing  had  Km  said  about  the  morning's  quarrel.  Here  we 
were  all  sitting  with  a  sword  hanging  over  our  heads,  smiling  and  chatting, 
and  talking  cookery,  politics,  the  weather,  and  wliat  not.  Bessy  wu  per- 
fectly cool  and  dignified  at  tea.  Danger  or  doubt  did  not  seem  to  i^iect 
her.    If  she  had  been  ordered  for  execution  at  the  end  of  tha  ercning  she 
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would  have  made  the  tea,  plajed  her  Beethoren,  answared  qaefitiona  in 
her  usual  voice,  and  glided  about  from  one  to  another  with  her  usual 
dignified  calm,  imtil  the  hour  of  decapitation  came,  when  she  would  have 
made  her  curtsey,  and  gone  out  and  had  the  amputation  performed  quite 
quietly  and  neatly.  I  admired  her,  I  was  frightened  before  her.  The 
cold  snake  crept  more  than  ever  down  my  back  as  I  meditated  on  her.  I 
made  such  awful  blunders  at  whist  that  even  good  Mrs.  Bennington  lost 
her  temper  with  her  fourteen  shillings.  Miss  Prior  would  have  played 
her  hand  out,  and  never  made  a  fault,  you  may  be  sure.  She  retired  at 
her  accustomed  hour.  Mrs.  Bennington  had  her  glass  of  negus,  and 
withdrew  too.  Level  keeping  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  captain,  that  officer 
could  only  get  a  little  sherry  and  seltser,  and  went  to  bed  sober.  Lady 
Baker  folded  Lovel  in  her  arms,  a  process  to  which  my  poor  friend  veiy 
humbly  submitted.  Everybody  went  to  bed,  and  no  tales  were  told  of  the 
morning  s  doings.  There  was  a  respite,  and  no  execution  could  take 
place  till  to-morrow  at  any  rate.  Put  on  thy  night-cap,  Damocles,  and 
alumber  for  to-night,  at  least.  Thy  slumbers  will  not  be  cut  short  by  the 
awful  Chopper  of  Fate. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  what  need  had  /  to  be  alarmed  ?  Nothing  could 
happen  to  me.  I  was  not  going  to  lose  a  governess's  place.  Well,  if  I 
must  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not  acted  with  entire  candour  in  the  matter  of 
Bessy's  appointment.  In  recommending  her  to  Lovel,  and  the  late  Mrs.  L., 
I  had  answered  for  her  probity,  and  so  forth,  with  all  my  might.  I  had 
described  the  respectability  of  her  family,  her  Other's  campaigns,  her 
grand&ther's  (old  Dr.  Sargent's)  celebrated  sermons;  and  had  enlarged 
with  the  utmost  eloquence  upon  the  learning  and  high  character  of  her 
uncle,  the  Master  of  Boniface,  and  the  deserved  regard  he  bore  his 
niece.  But  that  part  of  Bessy's  biography  which  related  to  the  Academy 
I  own  I  had  not  touched  upon.  A  quai  bon  ?  Would  every  gentleman  or 
lady  like  to  have  everything  told  about  him  or  her  ?  I  had  kept  the 
Academy  dark  then ;  and  so  had  brave  Dick  Bedford  the  butler ;  and 
should  that  miscreant  captain  reveal  the  secret,  I  knew  there  would  be  an 
awful  commotion  in  the  building.  I  should  have  to  incur  Lovel's  not 
unjust  reproaches  for  tuppretno  veri,  and  the  anger  of  those  two  viraginea^ 
the  grandmothers  of  Level's  children.  I  was  more  afraid  (^  the  women 
than  of  him,  though  conscience  whispered  me  that  I  had  not  acted  quite 
rightly  by  my  friend. 

When,  then,  the  bed-candles  were  lighted,  and  every  one  said  good- 
night, "  Oh  !  Captain  Baker,"  say  I,  gaily,  and  putting  on  a  confoundedly 
hypocritical  grin,  ^^  if  you  will  come  into  my  room,  I  will  give  you  that 
book." 

<'  What  book  7  "  says  Baker. 

'^  The  book  we  were  talking  of  this  morning." 

"  Ilang  me,  if  I  know  what  you  mean,"  says  he.  And  luckily  for  me, 
Lovel  giving  a  shrug  of  disgust,  and  a  good-night  to  me,  stalked  out  of 
the  roomi  bed-candle  in  hand.    No  doubt,  he  thought  his  wretch  of  a 
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farotiier-in-law  did  not  wt3X  remember  after  diniiicr  whmt  he  had  dow  i 
mad  in  the  morotiig. 

Afl  I  now  had  the  Blackshecp  to  myself,  I  aaid  calmly,  **  You  are  ( 
right.     Tliere  was  do  Ulk  about  a  book  at  all^  Captain  Baker.     But  1 
wiabed  to  sec  yon  alom*,  and  iinpr^H  uptm  jtm  mj  earnest  iruih 
erwyihing  which  occurred  this  monxixig — ^mind,  everything — thocild  be 
oonsidered  as  strictly  private,  and  should  be  confided  to  no  person  whaffTw^ 
— ^you  undeintaad  ? — to  no  persoo*" 

**  Confound  me/*  Baker  breaks  out,  "  if  I  imderstand  wbac         :  :    ia| 
by  your  books  and  your  *  strictJy  private.'     I  shall  speak  what  I 
hang  me !  ** 

*'  In  that  case,  £ir,'*  I  said,  "  will  yoo  hare  the  goodneu  to  send  a  friesd 
of  yoim  to  my  friend  Captain  Fitzboodle  ?  X  moat  eonatder  the  msiter 
as  personal  between  oumelTes.  You  insulted,  and  aa  I  find  now,  for  tlie 
Bcooud  time — a  lady  whose  relations  to  me  you  know.  You  have  girrti 
neither  to  her,  nor  to  me,  the  apology  to  which  we  are  both  entitled.  Yon 
refuse  even  to  promise  to  be  mlent  regarding  a  painful  ecene  which  yn§ 
occasioned  by  your  own  brutal  and  cowardly  b^aviour ;  and  you  mtJ^ 
abifle  hy  the  conBequences,  sir  I  you  must  abide  by  the  conscoiieiioes !  1^| 
And  I  glared  at  him  over  my  flat  candlestick,  ^M 

"  Curse  me  1 — and  hang  me  I — and,*'  &c  &c.  &c.  he  says,  •*  if  I  know 
what  all  this  is  about.  What  the  dooce  do  you  talk  to  me  about  hooka, 
and  about  silence,  and  apologies,  and  sending  Captain  Fitzboodk  to 
me  ?  /  don't  want  to  see  Captain  Fitzboodlc — great  fat  brute  !  /  know 
hini  perlectly  weH*' 

"  Hush  I'*  say  I,  <<  here's  Bedford."  Li  fact,  Dick  appeared  at  Iha 
juncture,  to  close  the  house  and  put  the  lamps  out. 

But  Captain  Clarence  only  spoke  or  screamed  louder.     **  What  do  1 
care  about  who  heai-3  me  ?     That  fellow  insulted  me  already  to-da?, 
Td  have  pitched  Ixia  life  out  of  him,  only  1  was  down,  and  Tm  so  oon*| 
founded  weak  and  nervous,  and  just  out  of  my  fever — and — and  hang  jl' 
all  I  what  tire  you  driving  at,  Mr*  What'a-your-name  ?**    And  the  wretcbed 
litlJe  creature  cries  almost  aa  he  speaks. 

**  Once  for  all,  will  you  3gi'ee  that  the  affair  about  which  we  spokt  shall 
|po  no  further  ?  *'  I  say,  as  stem  as  Draco. 

**I  shttn*t  say  anytliin*  about  it.     I  wish  you'd  leave  me  alone,  yoa 
ftUowAi  and  not  come  botheriii\     1  wish  I  could  get  a  glass  of  Irandy*^ 
atid-lfiiter  up  in  my  bed-room.     I  tdl  you  I  can't  sleep  without  it,** 
wliimj)era  the  wretch. 

**  Sorry  I  kid  hands  on  you,  sir,'*  says  Bedford  sadly.  "  I|  waiflf '^ 
wort] J  the  wliile.     Go  to  bed,  aud  TU  get  yoi;  something  warm/' 

**  Will  you,  though  1  I  couldn't  sleep  without  it.  Do  now— do  now  I 
out!  1  won't  say  any  thin* — I  won't  now— on  tlie  honour  of  a  gentleman^  I 
won't,  tiood  night,  Mr.  Wlmt-d'-ye-call — ^."  And  Bedford  liMda  the  h^ 
to  his  chamber. 

*'  Tvo  got  him  in  bed  j  and  I've  given  him  a  dose ;  and  I  put  i 
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laudanum  in  it.  He  ain*t  been  out.  He  has  not  had  much  to-day/*  says 
Bedford,  coming  back  to  my  room,  with  his  face  ominously  pale. 

"  You  have  given  him  laudanum  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Sawbones  gave  him  some  yesterday, — told  me  to  give  him  a  little- 
forty  drops,"  growls  Bedford. 

Then  the  gloomy  major-domo  puts  a  hand  into  each  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  looks  at  me.  "  You  want  to  fight  for  her,  do  you,  sir  ?  Calling  out, 
and  that  sort  of  game  ?     Phoo  I  " — ^and  he  laughs  scornfully. 

"  The  little  miscreant  is  too  despicable,  I  own,"  say  I,  "  and  ii*8 
absurd  for  a  peaceable  fellow  like  me  to  talk  about  powder  and  shot  at  this 
time  of  day.     But  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  say  it*8  SHE  ain't  worth  it,"  says  Bedford,  lifting  up  both  dendied 
fists  out  of  the  waistcoat  pockets. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Dick  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  She's  humbugging  you, — she's  humbugging  me, — she's  humbugging 
everybody,"  roars  Dick.  "Look  here,  sir  I'*  and  out  of  one  of  the 
clenched  fists  he  flings  a  paper  down  on  the  table. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  ask.  It's  her  handwriting.  I  see  the  neat  trim  lines 
on  the  paper. 

"  It's  not  to  you ;  nor  yet  to  me,"  says  Bedford. 

"  Then  how  dare  you  read  it,  sir  7  "  I  ask,  all  of  a  tremble. 

"  It's  to  him.  It's  to  Sawbones,"  hisses  out  Bedford.  "  Sawbones  dropt 
it  as  he  was  getting  into  his  gig ;  and  I  read  it.  /  ain't  going  to  make  no 
bones  about  whether  it's  wrote  to  me  or  not.  She  tells  him  how  you  asked 
her  to  marry  you.  (Ha !)  That's  how  I  came  to  know  it.  And  do  you 
know  what  she  calls  you,  and  what  he  caUs  you, — ^that  castor-hoil  beast  ? 
And  do  you  know  what  she  says  of  you  7  That  you  hadn't  pluck  to  stand 
by  her  to-day.  There, — ^it's  all  down  under  her  hand  and  seal.  You  may 
read  it,  or  not,  if  you  like.  And  if  poppy  or  mandragora  will  medicine 
you  to  sleep  aflerwards,  I  just  recommend  you  to  take  it.  /  shall  go  and 
get  a  drop  out  of  the  captain's  bottle — I  shall." 

And  he  leaves  me,  and  the  fatal  paper  on  the  table. 

Now,  suppose  you  had  been  in  my  case — ^would  you,  or  would  you  not, 
have  read  the  paper  7  Suppose  there  is  some  news — ^bad  news — about  the 
woman  you  love,  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  hear  it  7  Was  Othello  a  rogue 
l)ccause  he  let  lago  fs^eak  to  him  7  There  was  the  paper.  It  lay  there 
glimmering  under  the  light,  with  all  the  house  quiet. 


^tttdira  In  ^nimiil  %ift. 


"  Authentic  tidings  of  in  visible  things ; 
or  ebb  and  flcrw,  and  evcT-durfw^  pow«r, 
And  cmtml  peace  mhiitting  at  the  beftrt 
Of  endlcM  agitation,  **—Thb  Exccmsioir* 
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Tiiiking  in  bcetles^Idcntity  of  Euptian  animals  with  thote  IM 
prove  fixity  of  species? — -Exomiiiation  of  the  cekbrato'd  or 
having  nhemd  m  four  thousand  ycors — ImixjssibiHty  of  di-' 
varieties — The  affifii tics  of  animals — New  facts  prming  iht 
The  liare  and  the  rabbit  contrasted^Doubia  vespucting  the  i 
— On  hvpotihcaift  in  Natural  Histoiy — Plinj,  and  hia  n^>tion  on  the  furmtfioQ  4^ 
pearls — Are  pearls  owing  to  a  diseafc  of  tlie  oyster?— Formation  of  the  fiheUt 
ori^pn  of  pearls — How  Uic  Cbiuc^  miiniifacttire  pearb. 

A  WITTY  friend  of  mine  expreaaed  lier  seiiBe  of  the  rcmotenoM  of  tb 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  ber  difficulty  in  sj-mpathizing  with  ihonit  bf 
deflarinjEr  that  "  tlte^  talhd  in  btetlcB^  ffou  knoK.'^  She  releired,  (tf  €fc«v 
to  the  LicToglyphics  in  wbloh  tliMt  curiouB  people  now  speak  to  us  frcm 
ancient  tomtij*.  ItYhetlier  those  awarthy  aagea  were  eloquent  niid  wmt  ot 
obscure  and  othenvise,  in  tlieir  beetle-speech,  it  ia  ceriaixi  tbat  catauio- 
logiat5  of  our  day  reoogaize  their  beetles  as  belonging  to  the  tskma  gpmm 
that  are  now  giitbered  into  coHectiona.  Such  as  tbe  Eg^'ptians  knar 
tlienif  encb  We  know  them  now.  Nay,  tbe  uaered  cata  Ibtiod  in  tliCii 
ancient  tomba,  are  cata  of  the  same  kind  as  our  own  laiiiUi«r  tnoiiifif ; 
tbey  puired  before  Pharaoli  aa  they  purr  on  our  beartliruga;  and  lK« 
deftcendants  of  tbe  very  dogs  wbieb  irreligiouaJy  worrit  ihosa  oaU,  iff 
to  this  d^j  worrying  the  deacendanta  of  Uioao  aacrcd  oats.  The  graioii/ 
%\  hoiit,  which  the  savant  found  in  tbe  toinba,  were  pbintcd  in  the  «il  U 
France,  and  grew  into  waving  com  in  no  respeet  diatinguiahiible  fhaii  Um^ 
corn  grown  Irom  ibe  grain  of  tbe  previous  year. 

Have  these  familiar  faotsany  impirtiint  Bignillcanc^  ?  Are  we  czUliM 
to  draw  any  concluaion  from  Uiu  tcfttiiiitmy  of  palnlingft  and  scuiptnni^  il 
leaftt  four  thousand  yeara  old,  which  ebow  that  wjveraJ  of  oux  wtdl^kuoini 
♦Speciea  of  animals,  and  several  of  tbe  wcll*marked  Kaces  of  men^  cxiiU>i 
then,  and  have  not  changed  fiiace  then  ?  Nimrod  bunted  ^vith  dogs  ani 
borBes,  which  would  be  claimed  as  ancestors  Ijy  the  dogs  and  horses  s( 
Melton  Mowbray.  Tbe  Negroca  who  attended  Scouiraniis  and  Kliamfts 
are  in  every  reapect  similar  to  tbe  Negroes  now  toiliug  amid  the  sugi^ 
canes  of  Alabama,  li]  during  foiu:  thousand  years  Species  ajid  Rac^  liivc 
not  changed,  wliy  should  we  suppose  that  tbey  ever  will  change  ?  WkT 
alioTild  wc  not  take  our  stand  on  that  testimony,  and  assert  that  fipecwi 
are  unchangeable  ? 
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Such  htm  been  the  argnment  of  Cuvier  and  his  followers ;  an  argament 
on  which  they  have  laid  great  stress,  and  which  they  hare  further 
strengthened  by  a  challenge  to  adversaries  to  produce  one  single  case 
where  a  transmutation  of  species  has  taken  place  : — "  Here  we  show  you 
evidence  that  Species  have  persisted  unaltered  during  four  thousand  years, 
and  yon  cannot  show  us  a  single  case  of  Species  having  changed — you 
cannot  show  us  one  case  of  a  wolf  becoming  a  dog,  an  ass  becoming  a 
horse,  a  hare  becoming  a  rabbit.  Yet  you  must  admit  that  if  there  were 
any  inherent  tendency  to  change,  four  thousand  years  is  a  long  enough 
period  for  that  tendency  to  display  itself  in ;  and  we  ought  to  see  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  Species  which  lived  under  Semiramis,  and 
those  which  are  living  under  Victoria.  Instead  of  this,  we  see  that  there 
fias  been  no  change :  the  dog  has  remained  a  dog,  the  horse  has  remained 
a  horse ;  every  Species  retains  its  well-marked  characters." 

No  one  will  say  that  I  have  not  done  justice  to  this  argument.  I 
have  stated  it  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  possible,  not  with  any  design 
to  captivate  your  assent,  but  to  make  the  answer  complete.  This 
argument  is  the  cheval  de  hatailU  of  the  Cuvier  school ;  but  like  many 
other  argumentative  war-horses,  it  proves,  on  dose  inspection,  to  be 
Hpavincd  and  brokenAvinded.  The  first  criticism  we  must  pass  on  it  is, 
that  it  implies  the  existence  of  Species  as  a  thing^  which  can  be  spoken  of 
as  fixed  or  variable ;  whereaa,  as  we  saw  last  month,  Species  is  an  abstrae^ 
tionj  like  Whiteneas  or  Strength.  No  one  supposes  that  there  exists  any 
whiteness  apart  from  white  things,  or  strength  apart  from  strong  things ; 
yet  the  naturalists  who  maintain  the  fixity  of  Species,  constantly  talk  as  if 
Species  existed  independently  of  the  individual  animalf .  Instead  of  saying 
that  by  the  word  Species  is  indicated  a  certain  group  of  characters,  and 
that  whenever  we  meet  with  this  group  we  say,  here  is  an  animal  of  the 
same  Species ;  they  explicitly  declare,  or  tacitly  imply,  that  although  an 
individual  dog  may  vary,  there  is  something  above  sJl  individuals — the 
Species — and  thcit  cannot  vaiy.  As  it  is  possible  some  readers  may 
protest  that  no  respectable  authority  in  modem  times  ever  held  the  opinion 
here  imputed  to  a  school,  I  will  quote  the  veiy  explicit  language  of  one  of 
Cuvier*s  disciples — the  last  editor  of  BufTon — ^who,  no  later  than  1866, 
could  declare  that  "  Species  are  the  primitive  forms  of  Nature.  Individuals 
are  nothing  but  the  representatives — the  oopiea  of  these  forms:  L49 
eapiceB  sant  les  formes  primitives  de  la  Nature.  Les  individus  n'tn  sont 
que  des  representations^  des  copies.'*  *  According  to  this  very  explicit,  but 
very  extravagant,  statement,  an  individual  dog  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of 
the  primitive  form — the  typical  dog — the  idea  of  a  dog,  as  Plato  would 
say ;  and  of  course,  if  this  be  true,  it  matters  little  how  widely  individual 
dogs  may  vary,  the  type,  or  species,  of  which  it  is  the  representative, 
remains  unaltered.  Indeed  it  is  on  this  ground  that  many  physiologists 
explain  the  fact  of  hereditaiy  transmission :  the  individual  may  vary,  it  is 

*  FLOURE5B  :  Coun  de  Fhfsktogie  Comparie,  1856,  p.  9. 
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ndd,  but  the  f<cpecies  is  preaerred ;  aiid  if  a  dog,  witlioni  ite  lore  paws,  \m 
orffispring,  everj  one  of  wliicli  posBesscs  the  fore  pawE,  the  reaaoei  k|  that 
f  i(/^'ie  cfe  respece  se  rtproduit  dam  le  fntit,  et  fui  donne  des  oryanm  fd 
manquaient  ati  pert  ou  h  la  mere.^  It  is  not  esk^y  to  underatand  bow  Hm 
idea  of  species  can  reproduce  itself,  and  give  the  oWspiing  of  a  dof  ibe 
orgam  which  were  wanting  in  the  parents;  hut  lo  those  who  beliere  tbn 
Species  exist  independently  of  individuals,  and  form  the  only  real  earistencei^ 
the  conception  may  be  eusier* 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  reader  to  drag  him  through  a  rdiita^ 
lion  of  such  philosophy  a^  this ;  the  statement  of  the  opinion  is  enoi 
And  yet,  unless  some  such  opinion  be  maintained,  the  doctrine  of  Fixii 
Species  is  without  a  basis ;  for  if  it  be  said  that  the  group  of 
which  constitute  the  dog  are  incapable  of  change,  and  in  this  sense 
are  fixed,  we  have  to  ask  what  evidence  there  can  be  for  such  an  asBertioQT 
since  it  is  notorious  that  individual  dogs  do  show  a  change  in  some  of 
characters  of  the  gronp.  We  shall  be  referred  to  the  Egyptian  toniTv 
evidence.  M.  Flourens  assures  us  that  not  only  are  these  ton^ba  erii 
that  Species  have  not  changed  in  four  thousand  years,  but  that  no 
has  changed^ — -aucune  espect!  fCa  changt — ^which  is  surely  stepptng  a  km 
way  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  tombs  ? 

It  may  be  paradoxical,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the  fact  of  partis 
sfpecies  having  remained  imaltercd  during  four  thousand  yeans^  docs 
add  the  slightest  weiglit  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fixity  of  Si 
"  What  I  '*  some  may  exclaim,  "  do  you  pretend  that  four  thousand  y< 
IS  not  a  period  long  enough  to  prove  the  fixity  of  animal  forms  ?  "  H 
I  afliriii  that  four  tliousand,  or  forty  thousand,  prove  no  more  than 
It  is  only  by  a  fallacy  that  the  opposite  opinion  could  gain  accepi 
You  would  not  suppose  that  I  had  strengthened  mj  case  if,  instead  of 
tenting  myself  with  stating  reasons  once,  I  repeated  these  same 
during  forty  successive  pages ;  you  would  remind  me  that  tliis  iteratfon 
not  cumulation^  and  that  no  force  was  given  to  my  fortieth  assertion 
the  first  wanted.  Why,  then,  do  you  ask  me  to  accept  the  repetition  of 
the  same  fact  four  thousand  times  over,  as  an  increase  of  evidence  ?  It  tf 
a  familiar  fact  that  like  produces  like,  that  dogs  resemble  dogs,  and  do  art 
resemble  buffaloea ;  this  fact  is,  of  course,  deepened  in  our  conviction  br 
the  unvarying  evidence  we  see  around  us,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  pliilo- 
sopliicid  axiom  that  like  causes  produce  like  dfects;  but  when  once  audi  i 
conception  is  formed,  it  can  gain  no  fresh  strength  from  any  particnliT 
instance.  If  we  believe  that  crows  are  black,  we  do  not  hold  that  belirf 
more  firmly  when  we  are  shown  that  crows  were  black  four  thonaamd 
years  ago.  In  like  manner^  if  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  individuals  alwsTt 
reproduce  individuals  closely  resembling  themselves,  it  ia  not  a  whit  more 
surprising  that  the  dogs  of  Victoria  should  resemble  the  dogs  of  Semiramis, 
than  tliat  th^  should  resemble  their  parents :  the  chain  of  foiu'  thouauxl 


Bpbdagh  :  Pkfjaioiogie,  u.  2-45, 
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years  is  made  up  of  many  links,  each  link  being  a  repetition  of  the  other. 
So  long  as  a  single  pair  of  dogs  resembling  each  other  unite,  so  long  will 
there  be  specimens  of  that  species ;  simply  because  the  children  inherit  the 
characteristics  of  the  parents.  So  long  as  Negroes  marry  with  Negroes, 
and  Jews  with  Jews,  so  long  must  there  be  a  perpetuation  of  the  Negro 
and  Jewish  types ;  but  the  tenth  generation  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence 
of  the  first,  nor  the  ten-thousandth  to  the  tenth. 

I  believe  that  this  fallacy,  which  destroys  the  whole  value  of  the 
Cuvierian  argument,  has  not  before  been  pointed  out ;  and  even  now,  you 
may,  perhaps,  ask  if  the  fixity  of  Species  is  not  proved  by  the  &ct  that 
like  produces  like  ?  So  far  from  this,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  such  a 
fact  in  organic  nature  that  we  can  imagine  new  species  to  have  arisen :  in 
other  words,  those  who  believe  in  the  variability  of  Species,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  forms  by  means  of  modification  from  the  old,  always 
invoke  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission  as  the  means  of  establishing 
accidental  variations.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  the  Egyptian  king  to  have 
had  one  hundred  dogs,  all  of  them  staghounds,  and  no  other  form  of  dog 
to  have  existed  at  that  time  in  that  country ;  the  dog  species  would  be 
represented  by  the  staghound.  These  staghounds  would  transmit  to  their 
o£&pring  all  their  specific  characters.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  however 
much  dogs  may  resemble  each  other,  they  always  present  individual 
differences  in  size,  colour,  strength,  intelligence,  &c.  Now,  if  any  one  of 
these  differences  should  happen  to  become  marked,  and  to  increase  by  the 
intermarriage  of  two  dogs  similarly  distinguished  by  the  marked  pecu- 
liarity, this  peculiarity  would  in  time  become  established  by  hereditary 
transmission,  and  would  form  the  starting-point  of  a  new  race  of  dogs — 
say  the  greyhound — ^unless  it  were  obliterated  by  intermarriage  with  dogs 
of  the  old  type.  In  the  former  case,  we  should  have  two  races  of  dogs 
among  the  descendants  of  those  figured  on  the  Egyptian  tombs ;  but  as  one 
of  these  races  would  still  preserve  the  original  staghound  type,  Cuvier 
would  refer  to  it  as  a  proof  that  species  had  not  varied.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  point  to  the  greyhoxmd  as  proof  that  animal  forms  are 
variable,  and  that  a  new  form  had  arisen  from  modificatioi)  of  the  old. 

An  objection  will  at  once  be  raised  to  this  illustration,  to  the  effect 
that  all  zoologists  admit  the  possibility  of  new  Varieties,  or  Races,  being 
formed  ;  but  they  deny  that  new  Species  can  be  formed.  It  is  here  that 
the  equivoque  of  the  word  Species  prevents  a  clear  understanding  of  each 
other's  argument.  Whiteness  may  justly  be  said  to  be  unalterable ;  but 
white  things  may  vary — ^they  may  become  gray,  or  yellow.  In  like 
maimer  S|>ecies  must  be  invariable,  because  Species  is  a  word  indicating 
a  particular  group  of  characters ;  but  animals  may  vary  in  these  characters : 
they  may  present  some  of  the  characters  less,  or  more,  developed ;  and 
tliey  may  even  want  some  of  them.  Now  as  there  is  no  absolute  standard 
of  what  constitutes  Species,  what  Sub-species,  and  what  Varieties,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  say  whether  any  individual  variation  in  an  animal 
form  shall  constitute  a  new  Variety,  or  a  new  Species.     With  r^rd  to 
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dogf?  the  diffei'enoes  between  the  ▼arimiB  iteoi  sre  io  nuineroiii,  and  19 
tiiarked,  oa  would  e\Mce  to  oonilimie  speei«B  wad  even  §myamf  m  oiImt 
gTo\!p8  of  animalfl»    4 

We  mtist  relinqtiish  tlie  tdoa  of  proving  imytlux^  bjr  lite  pftlnttngv  ml 
acnilptur^A  nf  the  andetitd*  Whcai  we  find  an  Epnrptiaii  plotigh  doKlj 
rescfiibling  the  plough  Btill  in  \im  in  eom  in^y  kle&lil^  it  m  ii 

the  i^ame  *^  8{>ecies ^*  iis  our  own ;  but  r!  u .^prove  the  iict  dial 

Bt  earn -ploughs,  and  ploughs  of  varioiu  coustruetiovt^  hare  biNso  smc*#  io* 
vented^  all  of  them  bdng  modiHoationg  of  the  original  trpei.  FotiiMrlj,  and 
for  many  years^  the  Btage-coach  was  our  approTcd  m  n  rj  n  n f  nrmTirynnn  anil 
3t  is  still  kept  up  in  som*  :  nevertheless^  modi^cttlioiiB  of  coadh* 

road  into  tramroad,  and  t  I  into  railroad,  have  g^duoJlj  raaultad 

in  a  mode  of  conreTance  utterly  nulike  the  fitage*eciacH.  It  ia  Uub  auaa 
with  auimala. 

Let  ua  never  forget  that  Species  haTe  no  eidttenoe.     OoJy  lodifidMli 
cxistf   and   thet^  all  varif  more  or  less  from   each   otli«r.     Wlian  tba 
variations  are  slight^  they  have  no  name  ;  when  tliey  are  man  marM^ 
and  are  transmitted  from  one   generation   to  anothefi    tliqr  eooalilsM 
particular  RaceftT  t}t  Varieties ;  when  the  diflferenoca  are  atill  mora  naHnd 
they  constitute  Sub-apccies;    but^  as  Mr.  Darwin  «yi|  ''Certataty  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation  has  yet  betm  drawn  l»etwecn  dpadea  tu%d  Buk^ 
F^pccies;  that  m^  the  furma  which  in  the  opinion  of  eome  nattumliaia  ooiai 
wry  near  to,  but  do  not  quite  arrire  at  the  rank  of  Bn^ciiai   rii  ufain, 
between  Sub*Bpecia^  marked  V  a  loaaar  Varia* 

lies  and  individual  di  These  into  eacli  o$htt 

in  an  insenfiible  series ;  and  a  series  impr<?«8es  the  mind  with  ilia  idm  af 
an  actual  parage/*     But  the  same  procesft  of  direrg^enco  whldi  nafahliiiwi 
Vtu-ieties  out  of  individual  difficrences,  and  Species  out  of  Vaiiali«%  alM 
pcnrea  to  establish  Genera  out  of  Species,  Orders  oni  of  Ganam,  aod 
ClaaMS  out  of  Ordera.     It  la,   doubtless^   di^cuU  to  conoami  hf  wlm 
process  of  modilicationf  two  aoimals  of  distinct  G«nem,  mj  a  dog  and  s 
cat)  were  produced  f^om   a  common   stock;  but  organiG   aaakigka  ia 
abundance  render  it  easy  of  belief     Tf  wr  knew  ns  much  of  aoologv  aa  «• 
do  of  embryology »  in  re*»i»ect  of  iIh  of  dlve«^*nt  forxnsi  it  wcmM 

be  fkr  leas  surprising  tluit  ti^^'o   u :.......:    Gonera  sbotdd   ariaa   imm  a 

common  stock,  than  that  all  the  various  |iar^  of  tha  ilifdatoa  aboaU 
arise  A-om  a  c<>mmoti  osseous  element*      W  thai  Ilia  Java  wt 

identical  with  arms  and  legs — both  being  <  OiodifiGadciiia  of  a 

common  osseous  stnicture^  We  know  that  the  arm  of  a  tmui  la  id&!ntical 
with  t})0  (111  of  a  whole,  or  the  wing  of  a  bird.  Ilia  diffoaaoai  bara  ia 
Ihrm,  sire,  and  function  are  mueh  grrjitir  than  tha  dilftftfooaa  mhkk 
r5*  indelasse^  imalseHoa,     Unle»-  i>rmawerv 

mt ^me  ooBMi        ;  /  ,  it  would  bo  ilifti  *^ii\   i.i.ip 

remarkable  afHmUoi.    Aa  Mr«  Darwin  Myai  ''li  iii 
§ki\  '     ^  which  we  to  overMtftoiaiii 
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each  other  in  group,  subordinate  to  group,  in  the  manner  which  we  erery- 
where  behold,  namely,  varieties  of  the  same  species  most  closely  related 
together,  species  of  the  same  genus  less  closely  and  unequally  related 
together,  forming  sections  and  sub-genera,  species  of  distinct  genera  much 
less  closely  related,  and  genera  related  in  different  degrees,  forming  sub- 
families, families,  orders,  sub-classes,  and  classes.  The  several  subordinate 
groups  in  any  class  cannot  be  ranked  in  a  single  file,  but  seem  rather  to  be 
clustered  round  points,  and  these  round  other  points,  and  so  on  in  almost 
endless  circles.  On  the  view  that  each  species  has  been  independently 
created,  I  can  see  no  explanation  of  this  great  fact  in  the  classification 
of  all  organic  beings ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  it  is  explained 
through  inheritance,  and  the  complex  action  of  natural  selection,  entailing 
extinction  and  divergence  of  character.  The  affinities  of  all  the  beings  of 
the  same  class  have  sometimes  been  represented  by  a  great  tree.  I 
believe  this  simile  largely  speaks  the  truth.  The  green  and  budding 
twigs  may  represent  existing  species ;  and  those  produced  during  each 
former' year  may  represent  the  loDg  succession  of  extinct  species.  At 
each  period  of  growth  all  the  growing  twigs  have  tried  to  branch  out  on 
bU  sides,  and  to  overtop  and  kill  the  surrounding  twigs  and  branches,  in  the 
same  manner  as  species  and  groups  of  species  have  tried  to  overmaster 
other  species  in  the  great  struggle  for  life.  The  limbs  divided  into  great 
branches,  and  these  into  lesser  branches,  were  themselves  once,  when  the 
tree  was  small,  budding  twigs  ;  and  this  connection  of  the  former  and 
present  buds  by  ramifying  branches,  may  well  represent  the  classification 
of  all  extinct  and  living  species  in  groups  subordinate  to  groups.  Of  the 
many  twigs  which  fiourislicd  when  the  tree  was  a  mere  bush,  only  two  or 
three,  now  grown  into  great  branches,  yet  survive  and  bear  all  the  other 
branches.  So  with  the  species  which  lived  during  long-past  geological 
periods,  very  few  now  have  living  and  modified  descendants.  ...  As  buds 
give  rise  by  growth  to  fresh  buds,  and  these,  if  vigorous,  branch  cut  and 
overtop  on  all  sides  many  a  feebler  branch  :  so  by  generation,  I  believe, 
it  has  been  with  the  great  Tree  of  Life,  which  fills  with  its  dead  and 
broken  branches  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  covers  the  surface  with  its 
ever-branching  and  beautiful  ramifications."  * 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  these  brief  and  desultory  remarks  I 
Bhould  touch  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  important  points  in  the  discussion 
respecting  the  Fixity  of  Species.  Mr.  Darwin^s  book  is  in  everybody's 
hands,  and  my  object  has  been  to  facilitate,  if  possible,  the  comprehension 
of  his  book,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  philosophical  hypothesis,  by 
pointing  out  the  weakness  of  the  chief  argument  on  the  other  side.  There  is 
one  more  argument  which  may  be  noticed — the  more  so  as  it  is  constantly 
adduced  with  triumph  by  the  one  school,  and  admitted  as  a  difiiculty  by 
the  other.  Its  force  is  so  great  that  it  prevents  many  from  accepting  the 
development  hypothesis.     It  is  the  argument  founded  on  the  alleged  im- 

♦  Dabwix  :  Origin  of  Species,  p.  128. 
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poRiibility  of  Hybrids  continuLDg   the   race*     Mor* 
gencratiuii»  of  Hjbrida,  it  is  Boid,  can  never  be  m^i 
tlie  new  form  perishes :  thus  clearly  showing  how  Nature  rej 
aaudgamaiions,  and  keeps  her  species  jealoiisly  difiti/ict    "- 
This  argument  is  held  to  he  the  touchstone  of  the  doctrii 
wish  it  were  ao;  because,  in  that  case,  the  question  wouJJ  . 
one  of  hypothesis,  since  we  have  now  the  indubitable  pro* 
Hybrids  are  fertile  unto  the  thirteenth  generation  and  onwar<I 

A  history  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  tr>  iror,  u  i 
disprove  the  fertility  of  Hybrids,  would  lead  us  beyond  our  Hmiss;  ti» 
curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  cited  below. •  One  dectaTc  caM 
alone  shall  be  given  here,  and  no  one  will  dispute  tbiit  it  t^  dccisire 

The  hare  {lepns  timidus)  is  assuredly  of  a  distinct  spocio  fit4D  tW 
rabbit  (icpua  cunicuiu^y  So  distinct  are  these  species,  tliat  nny  clasfi^o- 
tion  which  should  range  them  as  one,  would  viohuc  every  acoffl<^ 
principle.  The  hare  is  solitary,  the  rabbit  gregarious  ;  the  hare  lives  tA 
the  Biu^ace  of  the  earth,  the  rabbit  burrows  under  tlie  surface ;  the  \xm 
makes  her  home  among  the  buslies,  the  rabbit  makes  a  sort  of  nest  for  lit 
yourjg  in  her  burrow — ^keeping  them  there  till  they  are  ^^ 
hare  has  reddish-brown  fle&li,  Uie  rabbit  white  flesh;  vibil. 
exluded  by  each,  and  the  flavour  of  each,  are  unnaistakeably  difimiiL 
The  hare  has  many  anatomical  characters  differing  from  those  of  the  nhhiv. 
such  as  greater  length  and  strength  of  the  hind  l^s,  larger  l>odj,  thortn 
intestine,  thicker  skin,  lirnier  hair,  and  diilercnt  colour.  The  hare  1 
only  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  at  each  litter  has  only  two  or  (bar;  i 
rabbit  wiU  breed  eight  times  a  year,  and  each  time  haa  (otir,  abc«  srf 
and  even  eight  young  ones.  Finally^  the  two  are  violciU  ibce£ 
rabbits  always  destroy  the  hares^  and  all  sportsmen  are  aware  that  if  1 
rabbits  be  Buffered  to  multiply  on  an  estate,  there  will  be  aanaU  daaneii 
hares. 

Nevertheless,  between  species  ao  distinct  as  these^  a  new  hybrid 
has  been  reared  by  M*  Rouy,  of  Angouleme,  who  each  Tear 
mui'ket  upwards  of  a  thousimd  of  his  LeporideSy  as  he  caiJa  them. 
oljject  was  primarily  cDiiimercial,  not  scientific.  His  expertJxinttJL  ex- 
tending tmxn  1847  to  the  present  time,  have  not  only  been  of  gT«ii  oon- 
nicrcial  value— introducing  a  new  and  valuable  breed — but  haTe  eMlri 
the  attention  of  scientitic  men,  who  are  now  availing  tbcjUBelvca  of  h» 
skill  and  ejcperience  to  help  them  in  the  solution  of  minor  probkeuk  ll 
is  enough  to  note  here,  that  tliese  hybrids  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  «« 
fertile,  not  only  with  either  hares  or  rabbits,  but  with  €acK  <>tk9r,  Hur- 
tfcn  generatious  have  already  been  enumerated,  and  the  last  lamum  m 
vigorous  that  no  cessation  whatever  is  to  be  anticipated. 


•  IsiDORK  Gboffbot  St.  Hilaibb  :  HisL  Nat  Giniralt  de*  Himtt  Oraantfvn; 

1860»  iii.  ao7  sq,    Brogx  :  Mcmoire  tur  CH^hridiU,  in  Browk-^bquja^^s  Jimvi 
de  h  rhysi<ih*^ie^  1869. 
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In  presence  of  this  case  (and  others,  though  less  striking,  might  be 
named)  there  is  but  one  alternative ;  either  we  must  declare  that  rabbits 
and  hares  form  one  and  the  same  species — ^which  is  absurd—or  we  must 
admit  that  new  types  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  existing  types;  and 
consequently  that  species  are  variable.  If  the  doctrine  of  Fixity  of 
Species  acknowledges  the  touchstone  of  hybridity,  the  fate  of  the  doctrine 
is  settled  for  ever. 

Although  I  conceive  the  doctrine  of  Fixity  of  Species  to  be  altogether 
wrong,  I  cannot  say  that  the  arguments  adduced  in  &vour  of  the  develop- 
ment hypothesis  rise  higher  than  a  high  degree  of  probability,  still  very 
fiir  from  demonstration ;  they  will  leave  even  the  most  willing  disciple  be- 
set with  difficulties  and  doubts.  When  stated  in  genera?  terms,  that 
hypothesis  has  a  fascinating  symmetry  and  simplicity,  but  no  sooner  do  we 
apply  it  to  particular  cases,  than  a  thick  veil  of  mystery  descends,  and 
our  pathway  becomes  a  mere  blind  groping  towards  the  light.  There  is 
nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  conceivable,  and  in  harmony  with  all 
analogies,  in  the  idea  of  all  animal  forms  having  arisen  from  successive 
modifications  of  one  original  form ;  but  there  arc  many  things  perfectly 
conceivable,  which  have  nevertheless  no  existence ;  there  are  many 
explanations  perfectly  probable,  which  are  not  true ;  and  when  we  come  to 
seek  for  the  evidence  of  the  development  hypothesis,  that  evidence  fails 
us.  It  may*hQ  true,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  true.  Ten  years  ago,  I 
espoused  the  hypothesis,  and  believed  that  it  must  be  the  truth  ;  but  ten 
ye&rs  of  study,  instead  of  deepening,  have  loosened  that  conviction :  they 
have  strengthened  my  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  fixity  of  species,  but 
they  have  given  greater  force  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  develop- 
ment hypothesis,  and  have  made  me  feel  that  at  present  the  requisite 
evidence  is  wanting.  I  conclude  with  reminding  the  reader  that  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  species  is  at  present  incapable  of  a  positive 
answer;  of  the  two  hypotheses,  that  of  development  seems  the  more 
harmonious  with  our  knowledge ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  an  hypothesis, 
and  will  probably  for  ever  remain  one.  Now,  an  hypothesis,  although 
indispensable  as  a  provisional  mode  of  grouping  together  fiicts,  and  giving 
them  some  sort  of  explanation,  is  afler  all  only  a  guesSy  and  it  may  be 
absurdly  wide  of  the  truth.  In  Natural  History,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  speculative  ingenuity,  there  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  out- 
rageously extravagant  hypotheses,  gravely  propoimded,  and  credulously 
accepted.  Men  prefer  an  absurd  guess  to  a  blank;  they  would  rather 
have  a  false  opinion  than  no  opinion ;  and  one  of  the  last  developments  of 
philosopliic  culture,  is  the  power  of  abstaining  from  forming  an  opinion, 
where  the  necessary  data  are  absent. 

K  you  wish  to  see  how  easily  hypotheses  are  formed  and  accepted,  you 
need  only  turn  over  the  history  of  any  science.  If  you  want  a  laugh  at 
credulity,  read  a  chapter  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Pliny  is  a  clasaic, 
and  was  for  centuries  an  authority ;  but  looked  at  with  impartial  eyes,  he 
appeai-s  the  veriest  "  old  woman  "  that  ever  wrote  in  a  beautiful  style.   He 
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was  ft  mere  bookworm,  without  a  pardele  of  seletitiBc  inatglil.  Wb  wh 
not  an  age  when  men  had  much  rcgftrd  to  evidence;  but  to  him  tie 
Buspicion  never  seema  to  have  occurred  that  Gnat^ip  Report  cx>u!d  be  prm 
to  romancing,  or  that  travellers  cotild  "  eee  strange  things,**  Ko  fii^i 
too  monBtrous  for  his  credulity. 

One  of  the  pretty  iables  Pliny  repeats,  i%  that  pearia  mf^  Ibnnad  If 
drops  of  dew  falling  into  the  gaping  valves  of  the  oyst^.  It  oiie 
occurred  to  him  to  a^k  whether  oysters  were  ever  ezpoaed  to  tlia  drr! 
whether  the  drops  could  fall  into  their  valves?  whether  oystor«  kept  thdr 
valves  opeo,  except  when  under  water  7  or,  finaUyp  whellier,  if  the  4pi 
did  fall  in,  it  would  remain  a  rounded  drt^f  The  drop  of  dew  had  I 
certain  superficial  resemblance  to  the  pearl,  and  that  waa  eDough.  JSJub^ 
hypothesis  wan  somewhat  better :  he  supposed  that  the  pcarla  w«ft  pro- 
duced by  lightning  flashing  into  the  open  shells. 

Turning  from  these  ancient  eagea,  you  will  aeik  how  pearla  are  ionoidf 
And  almost  any  ingenious  modem,  not  a  zoologist^  will  tell  yxMi  (mi  tS 
you  ful6ely)j  that  the  pe^rl  is  a  disease  of  the  oyster.  One  is  KmwuiMi 
fatigued  with  the  merciless  frequency  with  which  tliia  notion  haa  hm 
dragged  in  ^  as  an  illuBtration  of  ge-uiu^  issuing  out  of  Borrow  and  advntf: 
and  it  ia  time  to  stop  that  **  damnable  iteration'*  by  discrediting  the  i 
Know  then  J  that  if 

**  Mo6t  wivtched  men 
Arc  emdkd  into  poetry  hj  wrong : 
They  leftm  in  iaffciing  what  they  toad)  in  iong'* 

it  is  not  true  that  oysters  secrete  in  suffering  what  wooiceii 
laces.  Disease  would  be  the  very  worst  cradle  for  pearls.  The  idei  fli 
diseaae  originated  in  a  fknciful  supposition  of  pearls  being  to  the  oyster  ibI 
mussel  what  gall-Btont^s  and  urinary  calculi  are  to  higher  and  more  scife- 
ing  animals.  Edaumur,  to  whom  we  owe  80  many  good  obeerratiotii  arf 
suggestive  ideas,  came  near  the  truth  when,  in  1717,  he  shouted  tltat  tk# 
structure  of  pearls  was  identical  with  the  structure  of  tlie  elicUs  in  whifik 
they  grow.  He  attritutcd  their  formation  to  the  morbid  efFuaioa  of  oo- 
aguLating  shell-matcriaL 

I  presume  yon  know  that  shells  are  formed  by  a  secretion  fhw  A# 
mantU  ?  The  raontle  is  that  delicate  8cmi-tran«fj(arent  membj 
you  observe,  on  opening  a  musael,  lining  the  whole  intei-ior  of  the  i 
and  Laving  at  its  free  margins  a  sort  of  fringe  of  delicate  tentaeleSi  wl 
are  seMitive  and  i-eti-actile.  A  microacopic  examination  of  the 
shows  them  to  be  glandular  in  structure — that  is,  they  ar« 
oijgans.  Tlie  whole  mantlcj  indeed,  is  a  secreting  organ,  and  ila  Bccrelkfl 
is  the  sltell-material :  the  friuges  secrete  the  colounng  matters  0f  1B0 
shell,  and  enlarge  its  drannfrrtnce ;  the  rest  of  the  mantle  aecicteatk 
nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  and  increases  the  thickness  of  the  shell.  Now 
is  obvious  that  the  formation  of  pearl  nacre,  and  of  pearls,  depends  on  tJ 
healthy  condition  of  the  mantle,  not  on  its  diseases.  If  the  mtmJc 
injured  the  nacre  is  not  secreted  at  all,  or  in  less  quantities. 
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Bat,  although  pearls  depend  upon  the  healthy,  not  the  diseased 
activity  of  the  mantle,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some  unusual 
condition  present  for  their  formation ;  since  the  secretion  of  nacre  does 
not  spontaneously  assume  the  form  of  pearls.  What  is  the  unusual 
condition?  Naturalists  are  at  present  divided  into  two  camps,  fighting 
vigorously  for  ^ctory.  The  one  side  maintains  that  the  origin  of  a  pearl 
is  this — an  egg  of  the  oyster  has  escaped  and  strayed  under  the  mantle;  or 
the  ^g  of  a  parasite  has  been  deposited  there ;  this  egg  forms  the  nucleus, 
round  which  the  nacre  forms,  and  thus  we  have  the  pearl.  The  other 
side  maintains  with  great  positiveness  that  anything  will  form  a  nucleus,  a 
grain  of  sand,  no  less  than  the  egg  of  a  parasite.  'Tis  a  pretty  quarrel, 
which  we  may  leave  them  to  settle.  Some  aver  that  grains  of  sand  are 
more  numerous  than  anything  else ;  but  M5bius  says  that  of  forty-four 
sea  pearls,  and  fifteen  fresh-water  pearls,  examined  by  him,  not  one 
contained  a  grain  of  sand ;  and  Filippi,  who  has  extensively  investigated 
this  subject,  denies  that  a  grain  of  sand  ever  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  true 
pearl.  Both  Filippi  and  KUchenmeister  *  declare  that  a  parasite  gets  into 
the  mussel  or  oyster,  and  its  presence  there  stimulates  an  active  secretion 
of  nacre. 

There  are  pearls,  according  to  Mobius,  which  consist  of  three  different 
systems  of  layers,  like  the  shells  in  which  they  are  formed ;  with  this 
difference,  that  these  layers  are  reversed :  in  the  shell  the  na6re  forms  the 
innermost  layer,  in  the  pearl  it  forms  the  outermost.  Hence  the  qualities 
of  the  pearl  depend  on  the  shell,  and  on  the  different  proportions  of  nacro 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Since  we  know  how  pearls  are  made,  may  it  not  be  expected  that  we 
should  learn  to  make  them  ?  Ever  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus  the  hope 
has  been  entertained,  and  it  is  now  becoming  every  day  more  likely  to  be 
realized.  Imperfect  pearls  have  been  made  in  abundance.  The  Chinese 
have  long  practised  the  art.  They  simply  remove  the  largo  firesh-water 
mussel  from  the  water,  insert  a  foreign  substance  under  the  mantle,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  (if  I  remember  rightly)  they  take  the  mussels  up  again, 
and  find  the  pearls  formed.  In  this  way  they  make  little  mother-of-pearl 
Josses,  which  are  sold  for  a  penny  each ;  and  I  remember  seeing  a  couple 
of  lai^  shells  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  Munich,  the  whole  length  of 
which  was  occupied  by  rows  of  little  squab  Josses,  very  comical  to  behold. 
I  was  informed  that  a  copper  chain  of  these  deities  had  been  inserted  under 
the  mollusc's  mantle,  and  this  was  the  result. 

*  See  their  interestiog  easajrt  in  M&lleb's  Arehiv,  1856. 


^alcrfamitias  to  i\xt  (EdHor  of  th^  "  (^mhill  S^^izm:' 

Sir, — To  a  person  returning  to  England  after  an  absence  of  znanj  jean, 
few  things  can  be  more  striking  Uian  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  art  and  practice  of  education  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  methods  and  contrivances  which  Iiave  been  ingeniouslj  and 
mcrcifullj  invented  for  imparting  with  greater  ease  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  to  the  young,  and  the  new  books  and  new  devices  which  really 
merit  the  Old  World  title  of  Beading  made  Easy. 

Formerly,  any  old  paupers,  who  could  read  or  write  more  or  less  in- 
telligibly, and  who  were  too  worn  or  too  weak  to  earn  their  subsistence  in 
any  other  manner,  used  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  qualified  to  instruct 
tlie  rising  generation  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged  in  those  neces- 
sary arts ;  and  dire  iised  to  be  the  sufferings  which  the  unhappy  village 
children  imderwcut,  solely  because  their  broken-down  and  incompetent 
teachers  knew  but  little  themselves,  and  knew  not  at  all  how  to  impart 
that  little  to  others. 

To  do  them  justice,  however,  their  pupils  were  not  entirely  neglected. 
If  they  could  not  read  fluently,  neither  could  they  seat  themselves  with  any 
degree  of  comfort ;  and  if  they  were  backward  in  summing  and  spelling, 
they  seldom  failed  to  rctUm  home  at  night  with  swollen  eyes  and  scontl 
pahns.  The  tree  of  knowledge  in  those  days  was  only  valued  on  account 
of  the  tough  and  elastic  materials  wliich  it  furnished  for  the  manufacture 
of  instruments  of  childisli  torture. 

The  normal  aspect  of  a  vilLige  school  used  then  to  be,  an  aged  crone 
in  the  chimney-corner,  fipectacles  on  nose,  and  rod  in  hand ;  a  loutish  boy, 
crowned  with  a  fool's  cap,  whining  by  her  side ;  a  class  of  trembling 
dunces  before  her,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  shirk  unchastised  through 
lessons  which  they  were  as  unai)t  to  learn  as  their  mistress  was  to  teach ; 
and,  in  the  Ixickground,  the  body  of  the  Hchool,  ignorant,  rude,  dirty,  and 
of  evil  savour — just  such  a  brutal  and  unpromising  brood  as  the  incapahk' 
old  hen  who  presided  over  them  might  be  expected  to  rear. 

In  the  i»resent  year  of  our  Lord  18(30,  a  village,  nay,  a  workhou5«o 
s«li<K>l,  in  any  district  of  England,  presents  a  XQvy  different,  and  a  much 
l)l(as;inter  sight.  Order,  cleanliness,  and  intelligence  nc'W  predominate; 
th<'  active  and  exucrieneed  teachers — young  men  and  women  in  the  prinu' 
of  life,  carefully  trained  to  teach — understand  their  dutii-s  tlioroiiL^hlv, 
and  are  jiroud  of  their  success  in  discharging  them.  Punishments  are  now 
rare,  and  never  cniel ;  the  children  have  a  happy  and  cultivated  look,  and 
the  result  of  this  improved  8}'stem  of  school- teaching  obtrudes  itself 
gratefully  on  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  visitor  in  well-written  copies  and 
careful  drawings,  in  distinctly  enunciated  reading,  in  hannonious  singing, 
and  in  arithmetical  calculations  of  surprising  accuracy  and  rapidity.  And 
all  these  valuable  results  have  been  produced  by  a  very  moderate  dqpte 


of  judicious  encouragement  and  vigiknce  on  the  part  of  the  legialature, 
which  has,  in  the  £rat  phice,  taught  the  teachers  of  the  childreE  of  the 
poor  the  art  of  teaching — an  art  until  lately  entirely  neglected  in  this 
country;  and,  secondly,  haa  kept  them  up  to  their  work  by  a  careful 
aystem  of  school  inspection.  Every  school  which  now  benefits  by  a  grant 
of  government  money  is  examined  and  reported  on,  publicly  and  periodi- 
cally, by  the  government  inspectors  of  schools^  able  and  accomplished  men, 
iia  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  of  examination  as  the  teachers  they  over- 
look are  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

It  is  a  deplorable  and  strange  fact,  diat  whilst  all  this  care  and  fi)re> 
thought  lias  been  so  properly  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  Enghsh  poor, 
the  children  of  our  wealthier  classes  have  been  in  that  respect  altogether 
n^lccted.  Their  teachers  are  never  trained  to  teach  at  all;  no  government 
inspector  ever  reports  on  the  educational  merits  or  demerits  of  our  old- 
established  upper-class  schools,  wliich  remain,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
money  speculations,  in  which  the  wel&.re  and  progress  of  the  pupils  are 
held  altogether  subservient  to  the  pecimiary  profits  of  tlie  masters.  All  is 
left  in  those  important  establishments  to  self-interest  and  to  chance;  and  there 
would  even  now  be  amaO  hope  of  a  change  in  their  system  for  the  better, 
were  it  not  for  external  cLrcunistancea,  to  which  I  will  presently  advert. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  myself  a  pupil  at  Harchester  College^  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  public  schooLs.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasant  place  for  a 
sturdy,  quick-witted  boy ;  though  for  a  boy  who  was  neither  sturdy  nor 
quick-witted,  it  was  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  :  clever,  studious  boys 
did  very  well  at  it,  as  clever,  studious  boys  will  generally  do  anywhere; 
but  boys  of  average  ability  and  application  learnt  \Qry  little  there,  and  didl 
or  idle  boys  learnt  positively  nothing  at  all. 

Nor  were  tliesc  xmsatisliictory  results  surprising,  when  the  system  and 
tbe  staff  of  the  school  were  critically  examined.  The  Harchester  tutors 
were  all  Fellows  of  one  small  and  not  very  distinguished  collie  at  Oxbridge, 
whicli  possessed  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  Harchester.  They  came  thither 
as  masters,  not  Itjccauae  anybody  believed  them  to  be  clever  men,  or  be- 
cause they  were  supposed  to  possess  any  natural  or  acquired  aptitude  for 
teaching)  but  solely  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  They 
wished  to  make  money  rapidly.     The  profits  of  a  master  at  Harchester  were 

known  to  be  very  great;  and  the  Fellows  of college  had,  according 

la  their  seniority,  a  prescriptive  right  to  that  posiUon,  if  they  pleased. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this  was  bad  enough,  but  the  lact  tliat  the 
proportion  of  masters  to  boys  was  dishonestly  small,  was  worse;  tliere  were 
not  nearly  enough  of  them  even  to  Lear  the  pupils  the  daily  tasks  wliich 
were  assigned  to  them ;  and  as  ibr  any  moral  or  social  supervision  out  of 
Bchool-houra,  none  was  ever  attempted — so  perplexed  and  overwhelmed 
were  the  teachers  with  the  burden  of  tlieir  scholastic  duties.  If*  the  elder 
boys  in  a  tutor  s  house  chanced  to  be  gentlemanlike  and  well-conditioned 
lads,  the  juniors  had  a  pretty  good  time  of  it,  and  fared  tolerably ;  if  tliey 
clianced  to  be  rouglis  or  snobs,  which  they  occasionally  were,  the  juniors 
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hml  a  bad  timo  of  It,  and  ilircd  UI*     But  tlie  wbole  thing  wa»  a  com^iau 


liD 


matter  of  diaiice.     A  tutoi\  who  Irom  Beven  in  lUe  tuontiug 

night,  with  very  brief  intervals  for  food  and  exercise,    wt; ■   ^ 

teaching  tmd  ht^ariug  kssone,  in  examining  maps,  in  corrri? 

veraes,  and  who  could  not  in  that  space  of  time  hear  oj 

hla  pnpila  were  guppoaedi  by  a  wild  etrctch  of  tiito;._^  . :_^.„_ 

loam,  was  not  in  a  position  to  bestow  much  Attention  on  cither  the 

or  the  manners  of  the  boys.     During  the  da  v  '  '    ^ 

to  thomselvcfl,  to  ferment,  and  purify  or  com;, 

at  night  they  were  in  some  degree  supervised  and  controUed  by  t^  ootm- 

dential  servants  of  the  houses  in  which  they  boanled. 

The  regular  buBiness  of  tlio  school  consisted  solely  in  tbe  ctutl/  vt  1^^^^ 
and  Groeki  which  was  taught  in  the  precise  'icb  it  had  bc^n 

taught  to  our  £i tilers  and  grandfathers;  for  i.  .^    ^    or    ^liurt   Lim 

to  knowloflge  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Principal  of  Hur 
modern  history,   modem  geography ^  modem  languugea,  F 
sition  and  literature,  arithmetic^  or  mathematics,  we  loarnt  ^ 
was,  indi^edj  a  slight  pretence  n  itching  scr 

of  educatioUi  and  French  and  ij  ics  figured 

our  bills ;  but  it  was  but  a  pretence — they  formed  no  port  of  w\ , 
termed  *^the  regular  business   of  the   school/'  and  i      '  " 
obtained  for  a  hoy  neither  credit  nor   position  at  li 
oHen  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.     The  Ilarchester  b«j>y8  wa^^  &«tw 
requii'cd  to  touch  their  hats  to  the  French  or  the  mathematical  mat*  — - 
whilst  to  the  classical  mastei*s,  who  alone  conducted  the  dLaK-ipline  • 
school,  they  wei'e  required  to  be  always  hat  in  hand. 

The  insuillcient  number  of  miistera,  and  the  overwhelmitig  muxAmJ 
pupil%  enabled  the  latter  to  shirk  their  lessons  witli  groat  £ictJilY ;  tmd  th^ 
consequence  was,  that  the  masters,  conscious  of  thti  evil  ptacticUf  ytl 
unequal  to  prevent  it,  quieted  their  consciences  by  inHietirig  ^rxciciJ 
pi]!  ^   to  an  incredible  amount  ;  uvV  ,,  it  is  ik^ 

e-\;i^^  11  to  say,  that  for  one  pupil  who  ji  ; 

a  dozen  left  it  with  8cai*ccly  any  education  at  all 

But  as  the  Hturdiester  boys  had  plenty  of  hv\ 
ments  were  many  and  varied^  and  us  they  wei 
lodged — they  liked  the  system  and  the  place  well  > 
cricketi  bo;iting,  hockey^  and  football  kept  lb* 
they  dressed  well  and  expensively,  had  ev^ry 
dosiro  f^  'ug  in  debt  at   thr 

of  li)9  ^  ,  I  lun  sorry  to  say, 

into  some  oJ  the  vices  uf  maturnr  9gp* 

The  masters  were  scarcdy  lo  blni- 
was  mainly  in  fault.     They  hskd  tl 
s>- 

»';^''  .  -    ■  ^ -  .   : 

they  would  jjavii  gdncalcd  all  ihitir  impib  tl 
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watched  over  them  and  kept  them  out  of  debt  and  difficulty  of  all  kind; 
but  they  could  not — their  numbers  were  so  few.  It  is  true  that  their 
numbers  might  have  been  doubled,  nay,  trebled,  with  undoubted  advan- 
tage to  the  Rchool ;  but  then  their  profits  must  have  been  proportionably 
diminished ;  and  it  was  too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature  that  a 
reform,  which  could  only  be  attained  at  such  a  heavy  cost,  should  be 
initiated  by  the  very  individuals  who  woidd  suffer  from  it.  Government 
inspection  would  at  once  have  shown  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  and 
would  have  necessitated  its  immediate  adoption ;  but  to  talk  of  govern- 
ment inspection  for  such  a  distinguished  school  as  Harchester  would  have 
been  rank  sacrilege.  It  might  do  very  well  for  the  schools  of  the  poor, 
but  Harchester  would  never  have  submitted  to  it. 

Harchester  was  a  yery  popular  school.  The  sons  of  half  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  were  sent 
thither,  because  their  Others  had  been  there  before  them ;  and  because, 
although  it  was  known  not  to  be  a  very  good  school — ^for  learning — 
there  was  no  other  upper-class  school  which  was  known  to  be  decidedly 
better.  It  used  to  be  hinted,  too,  that  between  each  generation  vast  im- 
provements had  taken  place  in  its  system.  The  high  social  position  of  the 
Harchester  boys  was  sure  to  obtain  for  them  a  remaikably  good  start  in  the 
race  of  life,  and  whenever  any  one  of  them  distinguished  himsf»lf  signally  at 
college  or  in  parliament,  the  admirers  of  Harchester  fondly  attributed  his 
success  to  the  excellence  of  the  Harchester  system.  It  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  them  that  the  boy  might  have  thriven  in  npite  of  that  lax  and 
dishonest  system,  and  not  in  consequence  of  it.  Harchester  men  had  also 
a  great  reputation  for  being  gentlemanlike,  and  on  that  quality  they 
prided  themselves  much  more  than  upon  their  scholarship.  But  as  the 
sons  of  the  best  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  all  went  to  Har- 
chester, it  was  not  very  surprising  that  they  should  grow  up  gentlemen. 
They  would  probably  have  done  so  had  they  all  been  educated  anywhere 
else.  At  any  rate,  the  masters  could  claim  no  credit  for  the  gentility  of 
their  pupils — ^unless,  indeed,  gentility  be  a  plant  which  is  best  cultivated 
by  entire  neglect. 

Numbers  of  the  wealthy  of  the  middle  classes  sent  their  sons  to  Har- 
chester in  imitation  of  their  betters.  It  was  the  most  expensive  school  in 
England.  They  imagined  that  its  associations  secured  to  their  boys  great 
advantages  in  after  life;  and,  in  truth,  like  their  betters,  they  knew  of 
no  other  upper-class  school  that  was  decidedly  superior  to  it.  Mothers 
liked  it  because  it  was  fashionable,  and  was  supposed  to  make  their  boys 
**  gentlemen;"  and  country  squires,  who  had  been  educated  there  them- 
BCilvcs,  and  were  not  particularly  conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies,  were 
quite  satisfied  if  their  sons,  afler  passuig  four  or  five  years  in  happy  idle- 
ness, left  it  accomplished  oarsmen  and  expert  cricketers. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  such  a  system  as  this  did  very  well  for  our 
governing  classes ;  well  or  ill  educated,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
Uie  Army,  and  the  Civil  Service,  received  with  open  arms  the  children  of 
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the  powexftd  and  the  rich ;  eldesl  •ODS,  aAfi-  a  eouple  nf  y^tmf  iHitiwnJ 
idknoM  as  gentlemea  commaueni  at  Oxbridge,  went  mto  p«ziiamcAl  md 
Toled  all  the  mare  eleadity  with  their  party,  becsose  they  were  can&med 
and  incarable  dunces ;  irhilst  jounger  bods  obtained  cosmmummooB  in  ceacl 
regtmenta,  or  atoola  in  the  Treasozy  and  Foreign  Office,  and  roae  tintia|^ 
the  money  and  the  parliamentaiy  in^uence  their  &tLera  could  comanDdi, 
rather  than  through  their  own  merita  and  exertioo&  From  sadi  catask 
and  for  such  reaaons,  did  Uardiesler  College  proiperf  and  set  an  ^wr««»jJ* 
which  was  foUowed  by  most  of  the  upper-claas  schools  in  Enigland. 

But  in  the  present  day,  circumstanoes  hare  arisen  which  moat  ere  loqg 
shake  the  time-honoured  Harcbester  system  to  its  Tcijr  fomfedatioDa.  7ht 
improirements  which  hare  of  late  yeaia  taken  place  in  FIh^mI^  ediuatitMs 
haTe^  indeed,  been  £r&t  made  manifest  in  the  schools  of  the  poor ;  boi  tkrf 
are  swifUy  surging  upwards,  and  if  Harchester,  and  our  other  gr^sat  poMie 
schools,  are  to  maintain  the  position  which  they  hare  MtLerto  held,  iht 
sooner  they  call  in  the  goyemment  inspector  the  better  $or  them.  WMt- 
dasB  achoola  are  nsing  around  them — in  London,  in  LiTerpcx)!,  at  €hc&a- 
ham,  at  Bradley,  at  Marlborough,  at  Bradfield,  and  elsewhere — whi^  an 
readily  adapting  themselves  to  the  altered  requimnenia  of  the  9gt ;  ml 
unless  Harcht'ster  means  to  be  left  in  the  lurch,  that  Toierable  irtiHiA 
ment  must  conform  also. 

No  boy  can  now  enter  the  Army  or  the  CiTil  Servioe  lantil  lie  has  pivtal 
by  an  examination  before  government  examiners,  not  only  thai  his  mr&M 
have  paid  for  a  good  education  for  him,  but  that  he  haa  profiled  hf  ^ 
The  standard  of  education  which  hn&  been  erected  by  the  Civil  Senis 
Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Military  Education,  is,  indeed,  a  low  <ae; 
but  it  has  been  constructed  by  the  adrice  and  with  the  conctirTeniCe  of  ik 
masteis  of  our  hugest  schools,  it  is  firmly  based  upon  public  opinion^  sal 
it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  heightened  than  to  be  reduced.  And  tbeie  il 
will  henceforward  remain — a  sure  thoc^gh  not  a  serere  test  of  the  hotMOltj 
and  abilities  of  masters  as  well  as  of  ai^o]ar&  From  a  youth  of  asuatw 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  it  requires  but  little,  but  it  insiats  that  tlvl  fiitfe 
shall  be  well  and  thoroughly  learnt.  A  correct  knowledge  of  his  medar 
tongue  and  of  arithmetic,  a  ^lir  acquaintance  with  history,  S^^W^plTt 
mathematiGS,  and  French,  as  well  as  with  Latin  and  with  Gr^k,  if  lie 
candidate  yolunteers  the  latter,  is  all  that  is  asked ;  and  if  an  tipper-diis 
achool  does  not  teach  that  much  to  a  boy  between  the  age  of  twelve  sal 
eijg^bteen,  it  is  not  unr^iaonable  to  inquire  what  it  does  teach  him  f  Bot 
1li«8e  are  just  the  educational  items  which  Harchester  has  hitherto  elided 
teaching,  They  are  not  yet  part  of  the  Harchester  '^  achoci  biMiieH;  * 
^e  sooner  th^  are,  the  better  for  the  fatnre  prosper!^  oTHardwater. 

As  matters  now  stand,  what  happens  to  a  Harchester  boy  the  mcoeol 
he  receives  the  promise  of  a  commission  or  a  clerkship,  is  jvM  this:  bt 
is  hastily  removed  ^m  that  celebrated  school,  and  is  handed  over  to  **• 
crammer  " — an  educational  empiric — who  can  have  no  pride  in  his  eaOii^; 
who  deals  only  with  lull-grown  and  avowed  dunces;  and  who 
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to  teach  them  in  a  few  months  what  it  is  fihameful  to  their  teachers  that 
they  ahotild  not  have  learnt  years  before.  The  *' crammer"  teaches  at  a 
manifest  disadvantage ;  he  and  Kia  pupil  are  strangers  to  each  other  j  he 
knows  nothing  of  his  constitution,  hia  diEposition,  his  capacity,  or  his 
temper ;  he  has,  and  can  have,  no  influence  or  control  over  hira  ;  all  he 
can  do,  all  he  undertakes  to  do,  la  to  hustle  him,  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul,  over  the  low  educational  barrier  which  debars  the  youth  from 
entering  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Sometimea  he  succeeds — generally 
after  one  or  two  mortifying  &ilurea ;  but  very  often  the  poor  lad  has  been 
allowed  to  become  so  incurably  idle  as  to  be  unable  to  acquire  at  eighteen 
those  rudimentary  parts  of  education,  which  ought  to  have  been  imparted 
to  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and  in  which  the  sons  of  his  father's  trades- 
men are  now  mostly  proficient  j  and  he  ia  in  consequence  shut  out  firom 
the  career  to  which  he  and  his  parents  have  for  years  been  looking  forward 
with  eager  satisfaction*  In  either  case  his  friends  are  unfairly  exposed  to 
great  expense,  anxiety,  and  mortification*  And  alt  this  happens  because 
our  old  public  school  system  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  vested  interests  to  accom- 
modate itself  readily  to  the  altered  habits  and  requirementa  of  the  age. 

I  know  very  well  that  I  shall  be  told  tliat  our  public  school  system  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  what  I  have  here  written  refers  rather  to 
what  was  than  to  what  r>.  I  am  prepared  to  test  the  justice  of  this  reproof 
in  the  manner  most  disadvantageous  to  my  argument,  I  have  before  me 
the  statistics  of  half-a-dozen  of  our  largest  upper-class  schools;  I  will 
take  up  those  of  the  moafc  costly,  the  most  renowned,  the  largest.  They 
are  those  of  Eton, 

I  find  that  that  school  lately  contained  between  800  and  900  boys.  To 
teach  them  everythiiig,  save  mathematics  and  French,  there  were  twenty- 
one  masters.  But  of  those,  one,  the  head  master,  takes  no  pupils :  nor 
does  the  assistant  master  in  college  teach  any  of  the  boys.  Upwards  of 
800  boys,  therefore,  arc  taught  by  nineteen  masters.  Now  much  economy 
of  scholastic  labour  may  undoubtedly  be  eflected  by  teaching  boys  in 
large  droves;  but  I  am  assured  that  the  system  of  instruction  at  Eton  is 
rather  wasteful  tliaa  economical  of  scholastic  labour.  All  the  t4?aching 
is  done  out  of  school,  in  the  private  houses  of  the  tutors,  and  the  boys 
only  go  into  school  to  repeat  what  they  have  previously  learnt,  and  to 
cjthibit  exercist^s  that  have  been  already  examined  and  corrected.  There- 
fbre,  as  each  master  has  a  few  pupils  in  every  class  in  the  school,  each 
master  is  compelled  every  day  to  go  through  the  entire  business  of  every 
class  in  the  school;  and  some  of  them  undertake  single-handed  the 
private  tuition  of  as  many  as  seventy  boys  I 

It  seems  absolutely  imposfiible,  under  such  conditions,  that  nineteen 
masters  can  do  justice  to  800  or  900  boys ;  and  the  questions  naturally 
arise, — Do  they  do  justice  to  them  ?  Can  they  do  justice  to  them  ?  And 
if  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  why  are  their  numbers  not  doubled  or  trebled  at 
once  ?  Ought  not  the  liberal  sum  paid  for  the  education  of  an  Eton  boy  to 
ecisure  to  him  the  fuileiit  educational  advantages  7    Ought  any  **  crammej-  ** 
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^  to  lie  requited  to  pr^pftre  him  for  tia  appeam&ce  befcrrr  th<^  CirU.  Rrrridl 
ummlKioiiers  or  tlie  Board  of  MilltsLry  Etlticadoa? 

Of  Iat£  years  we  hare  lM>n  told  that  tlio  study  m  i 
hftft  been  mucbmore  attended  to  at  our  public  RcLoula  tlj 
H.l*.!i.  the  Prince  Contort  lias  kindly  ami  ux^td  d  tj| 

o Bering  prizes  for  the  best  ficholars  in  lliat  ^ -^   ^. .i^go  at  £ua. 

But  the  autiiorities  at  tlmt  school  do  not  Appear,  &om  their  {mhliabei 
f  tatifttics,  to  be  seiuiible  of  the  impoiiazifie  of  such  ac  '  *    r^gfi 

they  absolutely  constitute  the  only  carreat  coin  whi  j  ^ 

the  cdticadonal  turnpike  which  the  government  haa  recently  erQct<>d,  iDd 
through  wliich  eveiy  boy  entering  on  pubHc  life  as  a  soldier  or  m  dtfl 
servant  must  now  pass.  At  that  turnpike  Greek  and  Komaa  motuy  k 
no  loDgtfr  exctu4vtily  taken. 

The  class  of  youtlia  who  are  educated  at  Eton  caa  seared/  be  kiM  :  i 
have  received  the  education  of  gentlemen,  if  at  ecrcnteea  or  • 
tliey  have  not  acquired  a  moderate  knowledge  of  French*     Tt t  : 
800  or  900  boys  French,  but  one  master  haa  hitlierto  been  provj  ^  . 
^e  authorities  of  that  school;  and  fur  their  frac  *  in  bia  scrricia, 

pupils  each  f*ay  10/.  10#,  a  year  extra.     Al  i-    ^^      VoJlic*-    T*ffi.i<a, 
— one  of  the  best  of  our  middle- daaa  schools — there  aro  t  h 

niaatera  kept  to  instruct  380  boys,  without  any  ^  '  r* 

liouac — ^which  enjoys  tha  advantage  of  the  ind^ ,  ;  ,ti 

distinguiahed  governors — there  ia  one  classical  master  to  ercry  iweniy 
boys ;  and  French— not  an  extra^is  as  well  cared  for  as  ji  b  nt  Kiivr*i 
C\>llege ;  whilst  at  Eton  there  is  not  one  olasaical  maaCer  Co  evei^  hrVf 
boys.    I  will,  however,  enter  into  no  forth' '  *la»  kind.    I 

am  fearful  of  falling  into  technical  errors,  v.  .a  llie  (atot 

of  what  I  wiah  to  say.  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  Etorn  is  ft  bU 
worse  Utan  oUiera  of  our  jnibllc  schools,  or  tlmt  it  is  not  better  thim  ma&y 
of  tliem :  but  I  do  say  that  the  atatisUca  to  whicli  I  liavo  here  adverted 
call  for  immediate  attention  and  ex]>]aDatian,  It  id  of  tlie  utrot^l  tjB- 
|X)rtance  to  every  man  in  England  tlmt  the  schools  at  which  our  fotme 
legislators  are  educated  should  be  good  schools,  and  tltar  the  govemofi  of 
this  country  should   be  at  least  as  well  r  V         '  '  ~      If 

they  are  not,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  «i 

I  will  now  relate  the   accident  which    has  d<tcidtd  me  vn   caXhz^, 
through  your  means,  public  attention  to  tlils  matter. 

Some  months  ugu   I  visited  one   of  our  newly  fstabliibed  '^"^^^f^^ 
where  alxi at  nnc  bundled  si       '        I  nys  were  "  n, 

The  principal  of  it^  a  very  di^  1  man,  Wi.  - 

Intelligence  In  tlie  cause  of  education,  told  me  tliat  lie  Ml  I 

do  justice  to  hiii  boyn  unlew  he  had  one  mr'-  '      *  *- 

1  tnt|uir«nl  what  he  paid  his  niHMttrH,  and  1 
A(H\i,  a  year,  nnd  hi^  niit 
aai«ured  luej  be  Mecured  Ui  : 

Amyagvaifnta  of  h\»  school  apptmred  to  me  exv 
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ences  and  opportunities  for  cricket,  football,  and  other  athletic  amusements, 
-were  quite  equal  to  those  we  used  to  enjoy  at  Harchester.  The  principal 
himself  took  no  part  in  the  teaching — ^he  merely  exercised  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  whole.  I  should  much  like  to  name  this  admirable 
establishment ;  but  as  I  have  not  his  permission  to  do  so,  I  forbear. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  chanced  to  read  in  27ie  Times  the  list  of  the 
successful  competitors  at  one  of  the  highest  open  examinations  held  by 
the  Government  Examiners.  The  boy  whose  name  stood  at  the  head  of 
that  list  was  named  as  having  been  educated  at  this  gentleman^s  school,  and 
as  having  come  direct  from  thence  into  the  public  examination  room.  He 
had  won  in  a  cant^sr,  as  the  number  of  marks  assigned  to  him  proved.  Last 
but  one  on  the  list  of  sixty  was  the  only  Etonian  candidate,  and  to  his  name 
was  added,  "  Educated  at  Eton,  and  at  subsequent  private  tutors\^^ 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  will  offer  a  suggestion.  I  do  so  with  extreme 
dif&dence,  and  with  entire  deference  to  those  who  are,  I  know,  more 
competent  to  judge  of  educational  questions  than  I  am.  I  merely  throw 
it  out  for  consideration. 

Ck)mpulsory  inspection  of  our  great  schools  is,  I  imagine,  out  of  the 
question;  but  I  would  ask  whether  a  voluntary  system  could  not  be 
devised  which  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  such  schoolmasters  as  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  accredited  government  inspectors,  who,  being 
invited,  should  repair  to  a  school,  examine  its  system  and  its  pupils,  and 
report  formally  and  publicly  upon  both. 

Supposing  that  at  this  moment  Eton,  or  any  other  great  school,  con- 
fident in  its  system  and  its  educational  integrity,  were  to  avail  itself  of 
this  privilege,  and  that  the  government  inspectors  should  report  that  they 
had  examined  that  establishment ;  that  its  educational  8ta£f  was  abundant ; 
that  its  fiflh  and  sixth  forms  were  generally  not  only  good  classical  scholars, 
but  so  well  grounded  in  English,  French,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics  as 
to  be  able  to  present  themselves  without  the  intervention  of  ''  cranmiers  *' 
for  examination  for  the  Army  or  the  Civil  Service,  with  every  prospect  of 
success — what  an  advantage  such  a  report  as  that  woidd  be  to  the  school 
and  to  the  pupils :  what  a  load  it  would  remove  from  the  bosoms  of  hundreds 
of  doubting  and  anxious  parents :  what  a  stimidus  it  would  give  to  other 
less  faithfully  conducted  educational  establishments  1 

And  if  the  inspectors*  report  should  happen  to  be  not  quite  so  favour- 
able to  its  existing  system, — if  it  recommended  that  the  number  of  tutors 
should  be  at  least  trebled,  and  that  modem  languages,  arithmetic,  and 
mathematics,  should  be  made  part  of  the  "  regular  business  ^'  of  the 
school,  woidd  not  its  publicity  render  immediate  improvement  and  reform 
the  best  policy — no  matter  at  what  present  pecuniary  sacrifice  ? 

My  suggestion  is,  perhaps,  a  crude  one ;  nevertheless,  I  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert ,  and  of  those  in  authority 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  education  of  this  great  country. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

FATEBFAMILIAS. 
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FvE  seen  Hub  dell  in  Julj^s  shine. 

As  lovely  as  an  angel*8  dream; 
Above — Heaven*8  depth  of  bine  diriDe, 

Around — the  evening^s  golden  beam. 

Fve  seen  the  purple  heather-beQ 

Look  out  by  many  a  storm-worn  atone; 

And,  oh!    Fve  known  such  music  swell, — 
Such  wild  notes  wake  these  passes  lone — 

So  soft,  yet  so  intensely  felt; 

So  low,  yet  so  distinctly  heard; 
My  breath  would  pause,  my  eyes  would  melt, 

And  tears  would  dew  the  green  heath-swanJL 

I*d  linger  here  a  summer  day. 

Nor  care  how  fast  the  hours  flew  by; 

Nor  mark  the  8un*8  departing  ray 
Smile  sadly  from  the  darkening  sky. 

Then,  then,  I  might  have  laid  me  down. 
And  dreamed  my  sleep  would  gentle  be; 

I  might  have  left  thee,  darling  one. 

And  thought  thy  Gk)d  was  guarding  thee ! 

But  now  there  is  no  wand'ring  glow. 
No  gleam  to  say  that  God  is  nigh; 

And  coldly  spreads  the  couch  of  snow, 
And  harshly  sounds  thy  lullaby. 

Forests  of  heather,  dark  and  long, 

Wave  their  brown  branching  arms  above; 

And  they  must  soothe  thee  with  their  song. 
And  they  must  shield  my  cliild  of  love. 

Alas !    the  flakes  are  heavily  falling, 
They  cover  fast  each  guardian  crest; 

And  chilly  white  their  shroud  is  palling 
Thy  frozen  limbs  and  freezing  breast. 

Wakes  up  the  storm  more  madly  wild. 
The  mountain  drifts  are  tossed  on  high; 

Farewell,  unbless'd,  unfiiended  child, 
I  cannot  bear  to  watch  thee  die! 

E.  J.  Bronte. 

IIawortii,  JuJi/  12th,  1839. 
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...V.  oi   me  valley 
..ouiicam  ;  not  like  that  on  which  I  was 
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[As  tho  sole  return  wlilch  I  h&re  it  in  mj  power  to  make  for  a  friond^bip  and  a  skill 
which  hare  grcjitly  alleviated  mj  sufferings,  1  aocode  to  the  r&;|uest  of  Dr,  — —  to 
commit  to  writing  one  or  two  passages  in  a  histOfy  which  ha»  Iiad  more  than  tho 
ordinary  share  of  the  marvellous  in  its  composition.  I  write  them  with  reluctance, 
vet  with  the  feeUng  that  I  owe  him  the  narration.  It  will  serve,  it  leaj  be^  if  not 
to  explain,  yet  to  account  for  some  of  the  anomalies  which  ho  t^nfeswa  have 
pFfjilcxetl  him  in  the  treatment  of  my  case.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  him  to  direct,  by 
wiil  or  otherwiae,  what  iJi  to  be  the  fate  of  these  papers,  after  his  and  my  decease] 

Except  a  few  acres  of  amble  land  at  itA  foot,  a  bare  bill  formed  almost 
the  whole  of  my  lather's  poBsessions.  The  »lieep  ate  over  it,  and  found 
it  good  for  food ;  1  raced  and  bounded  over  it,  and  thought  it  a  king- 
dom. In  the  Blill  autumn  morning,  the  wide  moor  lay  outatretched  in  its 
Btillneas,  high  upliiled  towards  the  heavtn.  The  dew  hung  on  every  fttalk 
in  tiny  drnpa,  which,  as  the  eim  arose,  sparkled  and  burned  with  all  the 
hues  shared  hy  the  whole  family  of  gems.  Here  and  there  a  bird  gave  a 
cry  :  all  else  was  silence*  It  is  strange,  but  I  never  see  the  statue  of  the 
Koman  youth,  praying  with  outstretched  anna,  and  open,  empty,  level 
piilmt*,  as  if  waiting  to  receive  and  hold  the  ble&aing  of  the  gods,  but  that 
outstretched  barren  heath  rises  beibre  me,  as  if  it  meant  the  wime  thing  as 
the  statue, — or  were,  at  leaHt,  the  fit  room  in  the  middle  space  of  which  to 
set  the  praying  and  expectant  youth.  There  was  one  spot  upon  the  hillj 
half-way  between  the  valley  and  tlie  moorland  above,  Tvhich  was  my 
favourite  haimt*  This  part  of  the  liill  was  covered  with  great  blocks  of 
stone,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — here  crowded  together,  like  the  slain  where 
the  battle  was  fiercest ;  there  parting  asunder  from  a  Hpace  covered  with 
the  delicate  green  of  the  sweetest,  eoflest  grass.  In  the  centre  of  one  of 
these  green  spots,  on  a  steep  part  of  the  liilli  were  lliree  huge  rocks — two 
projecting  out  of  the  hill,  rather  than  Btanding  up  from  i*,  and  one,  Uke- 
wi»e  projecting  from  the  bill,  but  lying  across  the  tops  of  the  two  others, 
i«o  as  to  form  a  little  cave,  the  back  of  which  was  the  side  of  the  hill. 
This  was  my  refuge,  my  home  within  a  home,  my  study,  and,  in  the  hot 
noons,  ofWn  my  sleeping  chamber,  and  my  house  of  dreams.  If  the  wind 
blew  cold  on  the  hill-side,  a  hollow  of  lulling  warmth  was  there,  scooped 
as  it  were  out  of  the  body  of  the  blast,  which  swept  around,  and  whistled 
keen  and  thin  through  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  the  great  rocky  chaos 
that  lay  all  about,  and  in  whicli  the  wind  plunged,  and  flowed,  and  eddied 
iind  withdrew,  w  the  sea*waves  on  the  cliffy  shores  or  the  unknown  nigged 
bottoms.  When  I  lii\ed  my  eyes,  before  me  lay,  but  at  some  miles' 
dislttnce,  behind  another  hill,  which  on  the  oppo&te  side  of  the  valley 
ran  parallel  to  mine,  a  great  mountain  ;  not  Bie  \iwftX  on  ^\\\Ocl  \  ^*a 
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seal  ed)  but  a  mighty  tlmig,  a  diiefiam  of  the  race,  seamed  and  ectrT^d^ 

featured  with  chasuiB,  and  preciincej*,  and  overleauing  rocks,  themsdtrt^ 
Luge  as  bills;  here  blackened  with  shade,  there  overspread  with  glory; 
interlaced  with  the  Bilvery  lines  of  many  falling  etrt^ams,  wbich,  hurtyij 
from  heaven  to  earth,  cared  not  how  they  went,  so  it  were  dowun 
Tearful  stories  were  told  of  many  an  awful  gulf,  many  a  sullen 
and  many  a  dread  and  di^zy  height  upon  that  terror-haunted  uiuontaiD. 
But,  except  in  storms,  when  the  wind  roared  like  thunder  in  ita  caver: 
and  along  the  jagged  sides  of  its  cliffs,  no  sound  from  that  upliAed  i 
— uplifted,  yet  secret  and  full  of  dismay — ever  reached  inj  ear& 
I  aay  no  sound?     ButI  must  not  anticipate^ 

I  will  now  describe  that  peculijirity  to  which  I  have  referred.     I  have 
Bome  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  ialieritcd  it  from  a  fUr-off  aocefttor. 
It  seemed  to  have  its  root  in  on  unusual  delicacy  of  hearing,  which  ofhai 
conveyed  to  me  sounds  inaudible  to  those  about  me.     Tbia  I  had  \ 
opportunities  of  proving.     It  likewise,  however,  brought  me  BOiinda  i 
I  could  never  trace  hack  to  their  origin ;  but  which,  notwithstanding, 
have  arisen  from  some  natuial  operation  which  I  had  not  perseverance  < 
mental  acutcnei^  sufficient  to  discover.     From  this,  or,  it  may  be, : 
some  de<?per  cause  with  which  this  was  associated,  arose  a  certain  kind  cif 
fe4irfulneS8  connected  with  Uxe  sense  of  hearing,  of  which  I  have  neve{| 
heard  a  corresponding  instance,  but  which  I  think  I  can  easily  make  ytm 
imderstand.     Full  as  my  mind  was  of  the  wild  and  sometimes  fearful  talflll 
of  a  Highland  imrt^ery,  fear  never  entered  mj  mind  by  the  eyes ;  nor,  whe 
I  brooded  over  tales  of  terror,  and  fancied  new  jmd  yet  more  frightful  i 
bodiments  of  honor,  did  I  shudder  at  any  imaginable  spectacle,  or  tremb 
lest  the  fancy  should  become  fact^  and  from  beliind  the  whin-buah  or  ti»l 
elder-hedge  sht^uld  glide  forth   the  tall  swaying  form  of  the  Boneh's 
Indeed,  when  I  was  alone  in  bed,  I  used  to  he  awake,  and  look  out  hii^ 
the  room,  peopling  it  with  tlie  forma  of  all  the  persona  who  had  die4 
within  the  scope  of  my  memory  and  acquaintance.     These  fancied  foi 
were  vividly  present  to  my   imagination*      I  pictured  them  pale,  witj 
dark  circles  around  their  hoUuw  eyes,   visible  by  a  light  which  gUia-j 
mered  witliin  them ;  not  the  light  of  lite,  but  a  pale  greenish  pho«^ho* 
rcficence,  generated  by  the  decay  of  the  brain  inside.      Their  gannenttl 
were  white  mid  trailing,  but  torn  and  soiled,  as  if  by  trying  oilen  in  raial 
to  get  up  out  of  the  biuried  coffin.     So  fiu*  fipom  being  terrified  by  theMl  j 
imaginings,  I  used  to  delight  in  them ;  and  even,  when  on  a  long  wiatcsJ 
evening  I  did  not  happen  to  have  any  book  to  read  that  interested  me  suffi- 
ciently, to  look  forwai-d  with  exjiectafion  to  the  hour  when,  laying  myidf  1 
straight  upon  my  back,  as  if  my  bed  were  my  colfin,  I  could  call  upJ 
from  undergruund  idl  who  had  passed  away,  and  see  how  they  &r«d,  jtAi 
even  what  progreHS  they  had  made  towards  final  dissolution  of  form ; — bii^I 
obsene,  all  the  time  with  my  fiiigers  puslied  hard  into  i  jy  cars,  leit  J 
the  faintest  sound  bhould  invade  the  silent  citadel  of  my  souL    If  by  diano^  i 
I  removed  one  of  my  ^u^c^i^  the  a^ouy  of  terror  I  instantly  fzxptfldooei 
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was  mich  as  to  l>e,  by  me  at  least,  indescribable.  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  the  runliing  in  upon  my  brain  of  a  whole  chm-chjard  of 
spectrea.  The  very  possibility  of  hcanng  a  Bound  in  Buch  a  mood,  and 
at  such  a  lime,  was  enough  to  torture  me.  So  I  could  scare  my  sell*  in 
broad  dayh'ght,  on  the  open  hill-side,  by  imaginary  unintelligible  sonnda ; 
and  my  imagination  was  both  original  and  fertile  in  the  invention  of  such. 
Bnt  my  mind  was  too  at-tive  to  be  cfttn  subjected  to  »iich  influences. 
Indeed  life  would  hare  been  hardly  endurable,  had  tlieso  moods  been  of 
more  than  occasional  occurrence.  As  I  grew  older,  I  almost  outgrew  them. 
Yet  sometimes  one  awful  dread  would  Beize  me— that,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
phetic power  manifest  in  the  gift  of  second  Right,  which  had  belonged  to 
Ber^eral  of  my  ancestors,  according  to  the  testimony  of  my  old  nurae,  had 
been  in  my  case  tnmaformed  in  kind,  without  losing  its  nature,  and  had 
transferred  its  abode  from  the  sight  to  the  hearing,  whence  resulted  its 
keennesA,  and  my  fl'ar  and  suffering. 

One  smnmer  evening,  I  hatl  lingered  longer  than  usual  in  my  rocky 
retreat :  I  had  Inin  half- dreaming  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  till  the  shadows 
of  evening  had  fallen,  and  the  gloaming  had  deepened  half-way  towarda 
the  night.  But  the  night  had  no  more  terrors  for  me  than  the  day. 
Indeed,  in  such  regions  there  is  a  solitude,  for  the  recognition  of  which 
there  almost  seems  to  exist  a  peculiar  sense  in  the  human  mind,  and  upon 
which  the  shadows  of  night  seem  to  sink  with  a  strange  relief*  closing  in 
around,  and  hiding  from  the  eye  the  wide  space  which  yet  they  throw 
more  open  to  the  imagination.  Wben  I  Med  my  head,  a  star  hero  and 
there  caught  my  eye ;  but  when  I  looked  intently  into  the  depths  of  blue 
gray,  I  saw  that  they  wexe  crowded  with  twinkles.  The  mountain  rose 
before  me  a  huge  mass  of  gloom ;  but  its  several  peaks  stood  out  agmnst  the 
Ay  with  a  clear,  pure,  sharp  outline,  and  seemed  nearer  than  the  chaoi 
from  wliich  they  rose  heavenwards.  One  star  tremliled  and  throbbed  upon 
the  very  tip  of  the  loftiest,  the  central  peak,  which  seemed  the  spire  of  a 
mighty  temple,  where  the  hght  was  worshipped — crowned,  therefore^  in  the 
darkness,  with  the  emblem  of  the  day.  This  fancy  was  still  in  my  thought, 
when  I  heard,  clear,  th(»ugh  fahit  and  far  away,  the  sound  as  of  the  iron- 
shod  hoofs  of  a  horse,  in  furious  gtdlop  along  an  uneven  rocky  surlkce.  It 
was  more  like  a  distinct  echo  than  an  original  sound.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  face  of  the  mountain,  where  I  knew  no  horse  could  go  at  that 
speed,  even  if  its  rider  courtud  his  cerlniu  destruction.  There  was  a 
peculiarity  too  in  the  sounds — ti  certain  tinkh\  or  ehtnk,  which  seemed 
only  to  mingle  with  the  body  of  the  sound,  and  which  I  fancied  myself 
able,  by  auricular  analysis,  to  separate  from  it,  assigning  to  it  a  regular 
interval  of  recurrence.  Supposing  the  sound  to  be  caused  by  the  feet 
fif  a  horse,  the  peculiarity  was  just  such  as  would  result  from  one  of  the 
*#ioea  being  loose,  A  stmnge  tenxjr  seized  me,  and  I  hastened  home. 
The  sounds  gradually  died  away  afl  I  descended  the  hilh  I  could  not 
account  for  them,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  att  ech**  it^Wi 

precipice.     But  I  knew  of  no  road  lying  m  vVa^V,  \"i  ^  "W 
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galloping  upon  it,  tbe  sounds  would  be  rejected   f^roai    the    moonl 
to  me. 

The  next  day^  in  one  of  my  ramhlea,  I  found  myself  near  tlie 
of  my  old  foat^r-mother^  who  was  distantly  related  to  ua»  and  was  a 
Bervant  in  tlie  family  at  tKe  time  I  was  bom.  On  the  death  of  my  motber, 
which  took  place  almost  immediately  after  my  birth,  she  took  the  enti 
charge  of  me,  and  brought  me  up,  though  with  difficulty ;  for  ahe  used 
tell  me  I  should  never  be  either  folk  or  fairy.  For  some  years  ehe 
lived  alone  in  a  cottage,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gre^i  circukr 
hollow,  upon  which  one  came  with  a  sudden  surpriae  in  walking  over  t 
heathy  table-land.  I  was  her  frequent  Yisitor.  She  was  a  tall,  thin, 
aged  woman,  with  eager  eyes,  and  well-defined,  clear-cut  features.  Her 
voice  was  harsli^  but  with  an  undertone  of  great  tendemefla.  She  was 
Bcnipulously  careful  in  her  attire,  which  was  rather  abore  her  static 
Altogether  fihe  had  much  the  bearing  of  a  gentlewoman.  Her  derotioa 
me  was  quite  motherly.  Never  having  had  any  ^imily  of  her 
although  she  had  been  the  wife  of  one  of  my  father*^  ahepherda,  Ac 
matermty  of  her  nature  was  expended  upon  me ;  but  this  without  nmcli 
show  of  affection,  compared  with  wliat  would  be  expected  in  a  more 
southern  climate.  She  was  always  my  iirRt  resource  in  any  peip1e3dty» 
for  I  was  sure  of  all  the  help  ahe  could  give  me.  And  as  she  had  ronch 
influence  with  my  father,  who  was  rather  severe  in  his  notions^  I  had 
now  and  then  occasion  to  beg  her  interference  in  regard  to  imie 
slight  aberration  or  other  from  what  he  considered  the  path  of  strict 
decorum*  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  led  to  my  visit  on  the  present 
oocnaion. 

I  ran  down  the  side  of  the  basin  and  entered  the  little  cottage.  Ni 
was  seated  on  a  chair  by  the  wall,  with  her  usual  knitting,  a  etoddng, 
one  hand ;  but  her  hands  were  motionless,  and  her  ejeB  wide  open 
fixed.  I  knew  that  the  neighbours  stood  rather  in  awe  of  her,  on 
ground  that  &he  had  the  second  sight ;  but  although  ahe  often  told 
frightful  enough  stories,  she  never  alluded  to  such  a  gift  as  being  in  hi 
poflseasion.  Now  I  concluded  at  once  that  she  wns.  seeing.  I  wasconiirnK 
in  this  conclusion  when,  seeming  to  come  to  herself  suddenly^  she  covered 
her  head  with  her  plaid,  and  sobbed  audibly,  in  spite  of  her  eflbrts  lo 
command  herself.  But  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  her  any  questions,  new 
she  attempt  any  excuse  for  her  behaviour.  Af^er  a  few  mc»me&t8|  she 
veiled  herself,  rose,  and  %veJ  corned  me  '^vith  her  usual  kindnen;  Umh 
me  some  refreshniejit,  and  began  to  question  me  about  matters  at  home. 
After  a  pause,  she  said  suddenly:  **When  are  you  going  to  get 
commission,  Duncan^  do  you  know  ?  **  I  replied,  that  I  had  heard  not 
of  it ;  that  I  did  not  think  my  father  had  influence  or  money  enough  to 
procure  me  one,  and  that  I  feared  I  sliould  have  no  such  good  chance 
ufd istinguisliing  myself.  She  did  not  answer,  but  nodded  her  head  ihiw 
times,  slowly  and  with  compressed  lips,  apparently  as  much  as  to 
know  better," 
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Just  08  I  was  leaving  Ler,  it  occurred  to  mc  to  mentioa  that  I  had 
heard  an  odd  sound  the  night  before.  She  turned  full  towards  me,  and 
looked  at  me  fixedly.     **  What  was  it  like,  Duncan,  my  dear  ?  " 

*'  Like  a  horse  galloping  with  a  looRe  shoe,"  I  replied* 

"  Duncan,  Duncan,  my  darling,"  she  said^  with  a  low,  trembling  voice, 
hut  with  passionate  earnestness,  "you  did  not  hear  it?  Tell  me  that 
you  did  not  hear  it  I  You  only  want  to  irighten  poor  old  nurae  :  some 
one  has  been  telling  you  the  story  ! " 

It  was  my  turn  to  he  frightened  now;  for  the  matter  became  at  once 
associated  with  my  tears  as  to  the  possible  nature  of  TXkj  auricular 
peculiarities.  I  assured  her  that  nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention 
than  to  frighten  her ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  rather  alarmed  me ; 
and  I  begged  her  to  explain*  But  i^ie  sat  down  white  and  trembling, 
and  did  not  speak.  Presently,  however,  she  rose  again,  and  saying, 
^*  I  have  known  it  happen  sometimes  without  anything  very  bad  follow- 
ing/* began  to  put  away  the  basin  and  plat«  I  had  been  eating  and 
drinking  from,  as  if  she  would  compel  herself  to  he  calm  before  me.  I 
renewed  my  entreaties  for  an  explanation,  but  without  avail  j  for  she 
begged  me  to  be  content  for  a  few  days,  as  she  was  quite  unable  to  tidl 
the  story  at  present.  She  promised,  however,  of  hej  own  accord,  that 
before  1  lefl  home,  hlie  would  tell  me  all  slie  knew  about  it,  The  ne^t 
day  a  letter  arrived  announcing  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  by  whose 
inrtuence  my  father  had  had  a  lingering  hope  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment for  me.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  look  out  for  a  situation 
as  tutor. 

I  was  now  nineteen.  T  had  completed  the  usual  curriculum  of  study 
at  one  of  the  Scotch  universities ;  and,  posaeased  of  a  fair  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  physics,  and  what  I  considered  rather  more  than  a  good 
Jomidation  of  classical  and  metaphysical  acquirement,  I  resolved  to  apply 
for  the  first  suitable  situation  that  offered.  But  I  \vns  spared  even  this 
trouble  in  the  matter.  Throiigh  a  circuitoua  channel,  a  certain  Lord 
Hilton,  an  Engliali  noblemau,  residing  in  one  of  the  southern  ooinitiea 
of  England,  having  heard  that  one  of  my  iather^s  aons  was  deairouB  of 
mich  a  situation,  wrote  to  him,  offering  me  the  post  of  tutor  to  hia  two 
boyB,  of  the  ages  often  and  twelve.  Jle  had  himself  been  partly  educated 
at  a  Scotch  university  j  and  thin,  it  may  be,  had  prejudiced  him  in  favour 
of  a  Scotch  ttitor  ;  while  an  ancient  alliance  of  the  families  by  marriage 
wsa  supposed  by  my  nurse  to  be  the  cause  of  his  offering  me  the  post. 
Of  this  connection,  however,  my  father  said  nothing  to  me,  and  it 
Went  for  nothing  in  my  anticipations.  1  was  to  receive  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  hold  in  the  family  the  position  of  a  gentleman  i 
which  might  mean  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  heada  of  the  family.  Preparations  for  my  departure  were  imme- 
diately commenced ;  and  I  set  out  one  evening  for  the  cottage  of  my 
old  nurse,  to  bid  her  good-bye  for  many  months  or  probably  years.  I 
was  to  leave  the  next  day  for  Edinburgh,  on  my  ^oj  \o  liOxi^Qt^^'^V^CkRfc 
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I  had  to  repair  by  coach  to  my  new  abode — idmowt  to  tne  like  ibe 
land  beyond  the  grave,  so  HltJc  did  I  know  about  it,  aod  no  wid«  itm 
the  sepjiration  between  it  and  my  home.  The  ercning  was  gaJtry  wliisti 
I  began  my  walk,  and  before  I  arrived  at  nur»e*»  ootlagv,  the  ckjq 
rising  from  all  quarters  of  the  horizon,  and  ejipeciJitfy  gathering 
the  peaks  of  the  mountain,  betokened  the  near  approach  of  a  f  * 
Btorm.  This  was  a  great  delight  to  me.  Gladly  would  I  t.i 
of  my  home  with  the  memory  of  a  last  night  of  tumultuous  ma^j- 
ficence,  followed,  probably,  by  a  day  of  weeping  rain,  well  suited  lo  tli4 
mood  of  my  own  heart  in  bidding  farewcU  to  the  best  of  parents  aiul 
dearest  of  homes.  Besides,  in  common  with  mo^t  '-  "  len  who 
young  and  Imrdy  enough  to  be  unable  to  realize  to  tL  ihe  < 

of  coughs  and  rheumatic  ferers,  it  waa  a  positive  pJeasurc  to  me  10 
out  in  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

*^  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  Margaret,  and  to  hmr  tbe  flory 
which  you  promised  to  tell  me  before  I  left  home  t  T  go  lo-tuontiw,* 

"  Do  yoti  go  so  soon,  my  darling  ?     Well,  it  will  ^H.^  tm  awftil   nluli!  lol 
tell  it  in  ;  but,  as  I  promised,  I  suppose  I  must.** 

At  the  moment,  down  the  wide  chimney  fcU  two  m  twvw  ^rx^ii  limpf 
of  rain,  with  slight  explosions  upon  the  clear  turf^fire,  tlie  lirsi  of  tlte 
Sturm. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  must,"  I  rejilicd  ;  and  she  commenced.     Of  com 
it  was  all  told  in  Gaelic ;   and  I   tratislate  from  my  rccoUcctioti  of  I 
Gaelic ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  from  the  impresHiou  left  upon  m 
from  any  recoUection  of  the  words.     We  sat  a  little  Vfnj  I'- 
fii'e,  which  we  had  reason  to  fear  would  soon  be  put  out  hj  tlie  Bdllog 
rain, 

**IIow  old  the  story  is,  I  do  not  know.     It  has  oome  down  l1)ro4ir1i| 
many  generations.     My  grandmother  toM  it  to  tne,  as  I  tell  it  to  y 
her  niothe-T  and  my  mother  sat  beside,  never  interrupting,  but  i. 
their  heads  at  every  turn.     Almost  it  ought  to  begin  like  the  &iry 
Once  upon  a  timey — it  took  place  so  long  ago;  but  it  i  V      ''"  * 

true  to  tell  like  a  fairy  tale.     There  were  two  broil 
of  our  clan,  but  as  different  in  appiarmice  and  diKpt^aicu,  ns  two 
could   be*     The  elder  waa  ikir-haired  and  strong,  much  giT«^T'  *••  ^^f^t 
and  fishing ;   fighting  too,  upon  QeeumoD,  I  daresay,  when 
•  .  ri  the  Saxon,  to  get  Wk  a  mnuthftd  of  tl. 

V  -  itself  to  every  one  about  him,  and  the 

all  his  doings.     The  younger  was  very  dark  in  con 
slender  compared  to  his  brollier.      He  wba  very  if  mm  ^*  . 
which,  tliey  say,  was  an  tmcomuiou  taste  in  tliotae  tltnln. 
care  for  iwiy  Hportsorl* 
in  tliese  parts.     It  waf  i 
an  much  at  home  in  the  saildte  aji  in  liia  study  i) 

that,    so  r  -V      -     -    -    r    ^      -':    '     ^--^   ^ 

but,  fit  vi 
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looked  doubtfully  upon  him,  and  whispered  about  the  black  art.  He 
usually  bestrode  a  great  powerful  black  horse,  without  a  white  hair  on 
him ;  and  people  said  it  was  either  the  devil  himself,  or  a  demon-horse 
from  the  devil's  own  stud.  What  favoured  this  notion  was,  that  the 
brute  would  let  no  other  than  his  master  go  near  him,  in  or  out  of  the 
stable.  Indeed  no  one  would  venture,  afler  he  had  already  killed  two 
men,  and  grievously  maimed  a  third,  tearing  him  with  his  teeth  and  hoo& 
like  a  wild  beast.  But  to  his  master  he  was  obedient  as  a  hound,  and 
was  sometimes  seen  to  tremble  in  his  presence. 

"  The  youth's  temper  corresponded  to  his  habits.  "He  was  both  gloomy 
and  passionate.  Prone  to  anger,  he  had  never  been  known  to  forgive. 
Debarred  from  anything  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  would  have 
gone  mad  with  longing  if  he  had  not  gone  mad  with  rage.  His  soul  was 
like  the  night  around  us  now,  dark  and  sultry  and  silent,  but  lighted  up 
by  the  red  levin  of  wrath,  and  torn  by  the  bellowings  of  thunder  passion. 
He  must  have  his  will :  hell  might  have  his  soul.  Imagine  then  the  rage 
and  malice  in  his  heart,  when  he  suddenly  became  aware  that  an  orphan 
girl,  distantly  related  to  them,  who  had  lived  with  them  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  whom  he  had  loved  for  almost  all  that  period,  wa3  loved  by  his 
elder  brother,  and  loved  him  in  return.  He  flimg  his  right  hand  above 
his  head,  swore  a  terrible  oath  that  if  he  might  not  his  brother  should  not, 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  galloped  off  among  the  hills. 

"  The  orphan  was  a  beautiful  girl,  tall,  pale,  and  slender,  with  plentiful 
dark  hair,  which,  when  released  from  the  snood,  rippled  down  below  her 
knees.  Her  appearance  consequently  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  that 
of  her  favoured  lover,  and  of  course  there  was  some  resemblance  between 
her  and  the  other.  This  fact  seemed,  to  the  fierce  selfishness  of  the  younger, 
to  be  groimd  for  a  prior  claim. 

*'  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  like  him  should  not  have  had  instant 
recourse  to  his  superior  and  hidden  knowledge,  by  means  of  which  he 
might  have  got  rid  of  his  rival  with  far  more  certainty  and  less  risk ;  but  I 
presume  that  for  the  moment  his  passion  overwhelmed  his  consciousness 
of  skill.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  foresaw  the  mode  in  which  his 
hatred  was  about  to  operate.  At  the  moment  when  he  learned  their 
mutual  attachment,  probably  through  a  domestic,  the  lady  was  on  her 
way  to  meet  her  lover  as  he  returned  from  the  day's  sport.  The  appointed 
place  was  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  down  in  whose  dark  bosom 
])rawled  and  foamed  a  little  mountain  torrent.  You  know  the  place, 
Duncan,  my  dear,  I  daresay." 

(Here  she  gave  me  a  minute  description  of  the  spot,  with  directions 
how  to  find  it.) 

"  Whether  any  one  saw  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  or  whether  it  was 
put  together  aflerwards,  partly  from  conjecture,  I  cannot  tell.  The  stoiy 
is  like  an  old  tree — so  old  that  it  has  lost  the  marks  of  its  growth.  But 
this  is  how  my  grandmother  told  it  to  me.  An  evil  chance  led  him  in 
the  right  direction.     The  lovers,  startled  by  the  soxiad  o^  iVkfc  v^y^^swScivcv^ 
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horse^  parted  in  opposite  directions  along  a  narrow  mooDtaui-paih  cm  i 
edge  of  the  ravine.  Into  thia  path  he  struck  at  a  point  near  wberc 
lovers  had  met,  but  to  opposite  sides  of  which  they  bad  now  receded ; 
that  he  was  between  them  ou  the  path.  Turning  hia  horoo  up  the  ootme 
of  the  stream,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of  bis  brother  cm  tho 
before  him.  With  a  suppressed  scream  of  rage,  he  rode  headloag  i 
and  ere  he  had  time  to  muke  tlie  least  defence,  hurled  him 
precipice.  The  weakness  of  the  strong  man  wa*  uttered  in  ooe  i 
despairing  cry  as  he  shot  into  the  abyss.  Then  all  was  stilL  The  Botmd  tsi 
his  fall  could  not  reach  the  edge  of  the  gulf.  Divining  in  a  moment  that 
the  lady,  whose  name  was  Elsie,  roust  have  fled  in  the  opposite  direction, 
he  reined  his  steed  on  his  haunches.  He  could  touch  the  precipice  with  bif 
bridle  hand  half  outstrctclied;  his  sword  hand  outstretched  would  hav«_ 
dropped  a  stone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  There  was  no  room 
wheel.  One  desperate  practicability  alone  remained.  Turning  hi«l 
head  towards  the  edge,  he  compelled  him  by  means  of  the  powcrfol 
alone,  to  rear  till  he  stood  almost  erect ;  and  so,  his  body  swnying  ortr 
tlie  gulf,  with  quivering  and  straining  muscles  to  turn  on  his  hind-le 
Having  completed  the  half-circle,  he  let  him  drop  on  all  fonra^  and  m 
him  furiously  in  the  opposite  direction-  It  must  have  been  by  tlir  dcrif 
own  earo  that  be  was  able  to  continue  his  gallop  along  that 
of  rock. 

'*  He  soon  caught  sight  of  the  maiden,  as  she  Irancd  hzd f- faint ing^giuBal 
the  precipice.  She  had  heard  her  lover's  last  cry,  and  although  it  ooii* 
reyed  no  suggestion  of  his  voice  to  her  ear,  she  tren -  '  ]  ".  in  bead  lo 
foot,  and  her  limbs  could  bear  her  no  ifirther.     He  chet  ["^^^d,  rode 

gently  up  to  her,  lii1:ed  her  unresisting,  laid  her  acrt»s«  the  sliouldenof  hn 
reeking  horse,  and  riding  carefully  till  he  reached  a  more  open  ]^>ath,  dafthcd 
again  wildly  along  the  mountain-side.  The  lady's  long  hair  was  ihakoi 
loose,  and  dropped  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  hors«>  trampled  upon  it, 
and  stumbled,  half  dragging  her  from  the  fiaddle-bow.  He  caught  h«i^ 
lifted  her  up,  and  looked  at  her  face.  She  wjis  dead.  I  snpposi*  he 
mad»  He  laid  her  again  across  the  saddle  beibre  him,  and  rodr  - 
ksas  whither*  Horse  and  man  and  maiden  werefoimd  thr  next 
at  the  ftjot  of  a  q\1%  dashed  to  piect*s.     It  was  ol  iitid-«ii(ie 

of  the  horRC  was  looee  and  broken.     Whether  thi?^ 
his  falli  could  not  he  told  t  but  ever  when  he  races,  as  raoo  he  will,  liU 
day  of  doom,  along  that  mountidn  side,  his  gallop  is  mlngM  with  the  < 
of  the  IcKtse  and  broken  slioc.     For  the  punishment  Is  awiiil  like  thfi  sin  ; 
tie  dwll  CJirry  about  for  iiges  (he  phimtom-body  of  the  girl,  knowing 
her  totd  is  away,  sitting  with  the  soul  of  his  brother,  down   in  iJmj 
ravine,  or  scaling  with  his  the  topmost  crags  of  the  tcmennm  mc 
peaki.     Thi^reare  some  who  see  hii      '  :       i 

the  face  of  tha  mountain,  with  the 

they  say  it  always  betokens  a  stoma,  such  as  Uui  wiudi  IS  n 
about  na." 


oZ> 


I  had  not  noticed  till  now,  so  absorbed  had  I  been  in  her  tale,  that  the 
storm  had  risen  to  a  very  ecstasy  of  fury. 

"  They  say,  like^irisct  that  the  Iady*a  hair  is  still  growing ;  for,  eveiy 
time  they  see  her,  it  is  longer  than  before  ;  and  that  now,  snch  is  its  length 
and  the  headlong  speed  of  the  horse,  it  floats  and  streams  out  behind 
like  one  of  those  curved  clouds  that  lie  like  a  comet's  tail  far  np  in  the 
sky ;  only  the  cloud  ia  white,  and  the  hair  dark  as  night*  And  they  say  it 
will  go  on  growing  till  the  Last  Day,  when  the  horse  will  falter  and  fall, 
and  her  hair  will  gather  in,  and  twisty  and  twine,  and  wreathe  itMclf 
like  a  mist  of  threads  about  him,  and  blind  him  to  everything  but  her. 
Then  the  body  will  rise  up  within  it,  face  to  face  with  him,  animated  by 
a  fiend,  who,  twining  her  arms  aroimd  him,  will  drag  him  down  to  the 
bottomless  pit/* 

I  may  just  mention  here  one  little  occurrence  which  seemed  to  have 
a  strange  eflfect  on  ray  old  nurse  j  and  which  illustrates  the  assertion  that 
we  see  around  us  only  what  ia  within  us:  mazTclloufl  things  enough  will 
ahow  themselves  to  the  marvelloiis  mood.  During  a  short  lull  in  tlie 
storm,  we  heard  the  sound  of  iron-shod  hoofs  approaching  the  cottage. 
There  was  no  bridleway  into  tlie  glen.  A  knock  came  to  the  door,  and, 
on  opening  it,  we  saw  an  old  man  seated  on  a  horse,  with  a  long  slenderly- 
fiUed  sack  lying  across  the  saddle  before  him.  He  Kiid  he  had  lost  his 
way  in  the  storm,  and  seeing  the  light,  had  scrambled  down  to  inquire  his 
way,  I  saw  at  once  from  the  scared  and  mysterious  lock  of  the  old  woman's 
eyes,  that  to  her  dying  day  nothing  would  persuade  her  that  this  appear- 
ance had  not  something  to  do  with  the  awful  rider,  the  terrific  storm,  and 
myself  who  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  phantom-hoofs.  She  looked  after 
hijii  art  he  again  ascended  the  hill,  with  wide  and  pale  hut  xmshrinking 
eyes ;  and  turning  in,  shut  and  locked  the  door  behind  her,  as  by  a  natural 
instinct.  Then,  after  two  or  three  of  her  significant  nods,  accompanied 
by  the  compression  of  her  hps,  ahe  said : — 

**  He  need  not  think  to  take  me  in,  wizard  as  he  is,  with  his  disguises. 
I  can  see  him  through  them  all.  Duncan,  my  dear,  wlien  you  suspect  any- 
thing, do  not  be  too  incredulous.  This  human  demon  is  of  oonrae  a 
wizard  still ;  and  kno^vs  how  to  make  himself,  and  anything  he  has  to  do 
with,  take  quite  different  appearances  from  their  real  ones;  only  the 
appearances  must  always  bear  some  resemblance,  howcTer  distant.,  to  tlie 
natural  foiins.  That  man  you  kiw  at  the  door  was  the  phantom  of  which 
I  have  been  telling  you.  What  he  is  atler  now,  of  coiu-se  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  you  must  keep  a  bold  bt^rt,  and  a  firm  and  wary  foot,  as  you  go 
home  to -night/* 

I  showed  some  surprise,  I  do  not  doubt,  and,  perhaps,  some  fear  as 
well ;  but  only  said,  **  How  do  you  know  him,  Margaret  ?  *' 

**  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  do  know  him.  I  think  he 
hates  me.  Often,  of  a  wild  nighty  when  there  is  moonlight  enough  by  fits, 
I  aee  him  tearing  around  this  little  valley,  just  on  the  top  edge,  all  round ; 
tbe  lady's  hair  and  the  horde's  mane  and  tm!  driving  far  behind,  and 
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minglmg,  vaporotts,  irith  the  stormy  cloodB.  Abctut  be  goei,  fai 
careeriDg  gallop ;  now  lost  05  tlie  moon  gpes  m^  then  rlfiible  te  : 
when  fihe  looka  out  again — an  aijy,  paJe  gray  iprctre,  whktii  few 
could    see  but  mine.      There   ia  so  aotindf    exoi'pt    qdt^  *    :h€ 

clunk  from   tlie  broken  shoe*      But  I  did  not  mean  to  i  ^hnk\ 

ha^l  ever  seen  him.  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him*  lie  cimnoi  do  more 
than  he  may.  His  power  is  limited,  dee  ill  enough  woold  '  "  — rk^  ilio 
miflcpreant/* 

**But^**  said  I,  "what  haa  all  this  terrible  tui  it  i-^,   t      J-    Tuih  Urn 
fright  you  were  put  in,  by  my  telling  you  that  I  had  hvnj^l   tlj* 
the  broken  iihoe  t     SnreJy  you  arc  not  a&aid  of  only  a  Btorm  7  ** 

"  No,  my  boy  *  I  fear  no  storm.  But  the  fiwrt  is,  that  tfasi 
eeldoDi  heard,  and  never,  aa  far  as  I  know,  by  any  of  the  blucxl  ^ 
wicked  man,  without  betokening  some  ill  that  wiU  bappcai  to  oie  of  the 
iamity,  and  mofit  probably  to  the  one  who  hears  it.  But  1  am  not  qoil^ 
BOre  about  that.  Only  lome  evil  it  doea  portend,  althotigh  a  loii^  time 
may  elapee  before  it  ^owa  itself;  mid  I  have  a  hope  it  may  mrmn  aoat 
one  else  than  you," 

"  Do  not  wifth  that,"  I  replied.  **  I  know  no  one  better  aljJe  to  hear 
it  than  I  am ;  and  I  will  hope,  whate^-er  it  may  be,  that  I  otily  timSi  hare 
to  meet  it.  It  must  surely  be  aomething  seriouB  to  be  to  Jbr^olil-Hl 
caji  hardly  be  connected  with  my  disappointment  in  being  cenipdled  to  I 
a  pedagogue  instead  of  a  soldier/' 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Duncan,"   replied  ili^; 
soldier  you  must  be.     The  same  day  you  told  me  ef  ^c  dank  «f  1 
broken  horse-nhoe,  I  saw  you  return  wounded  from  battlit,  and,  la 
•treet  of  a  great  cit}%  fall  '  '   '  horoe     ■  ng, 

God.    But  I  have  particuhi  ^  unea«y  .t  ^  uraigl 

boding  sound.     Can  you  tell  me  the  day  and  hour  of  yoisr  hIrUi  t  '* 

"  No,"  I  replied,    **  It  seems  very  odd  when  1  think  nf  fl|  bill  1 1 
do  not  know  even  the  day." 

**  Nor  any  one  else,  which  is  stranger  still,**  she  annrcrtd, 

•*  How  does  that  happen,  nurse  ?  " 

**  We  were  in  terrible  anxiety  about  your  mother  at  the  time    So  j 
wau  she,  after  yon  were  juBt  bc«m,  in  a  aliftoge,  unat!< 
you  lay  almost  ueglecied  for  more  than  as  hour,     i 
giving  birth  to  you,  she  seemed  to  tlie  rest  around  her  t^  be  out  ^ 
mmd,  so  wildly  did  she  talk ;  bat  I  knew  better,     I  knew  that 
flghting  some  evil  power;  and  what  power  it  was^  1  kntrw  full  watll 
three  time«,  during  her  pains,  I  htard  the  c'  '  ffr-iihoe. 

no  one  could  help  her.     Ailvr  her  dcliYerj.  !*  hj  a  ir 

neither  dead,  nor  at  rest,  but  aa  If  ii-osten  to  toe,  and  oc 
while.     '>  '  '       '  *V    '  "        1    '    ^" 

your  m. 

We  suddenly  became  aware   that  no   one  had   : 
pd   tri.lu'^l   %Q  tlie  place  t^Iuv*^   li.'    ii  •    ^-t  it 
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nncoyering  him,  lie  was  black  in  the  face,  and  spotted  with  dark  spots 
upon  the  throat.  I  thought  he  was  dead;  but  with  great  and  abnost 
hopeless  pains,  we  succeeded  in  making  him  breathe,  and  he  gradually 
recovered.  But  his  mother  continued  dreadfully  exhausted.  It  seemcKl 
as  if  she  had  spent  her  life  for  her  child's  defence  and  birth.  That 
was  you,  Duncan,  my  dear.     I  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  her. 

"  About  a  week  after  your  birth,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  just  in 
the  gloaming,  I  heard  yet  again  the  awful  clank— only  once.  Nothing 
followed  tiU  about  midnight.  Your  mother  slept,  and  you  lay  asleep 
beside  her.  I  sat  by  the  bedside.  A  horror  fell  upon  me  suddenly, 
though  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything.  Your  mother  started  from 
her  sleep  witli  a  ciy,  which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  far  away,  out 
of  a  dream,  and  did  not  belong  to  this  world.  My  blood  curdled 
with  fear.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  with  wide  staring  eyes,  and  half-open 
rigid  lips,  and,  feeble  as  she  was,  thrust  her  arms  straight  out  before 
her  with  great  force,  her  hands  open  and  lifled  up,  with  the  palms 
outwards.  The  whole  action  was  of  one  violently  repelling  another. 
She  began  to  talk  wildly  as  she  had  done  before  you  were  bom,  but 
though  I  seemed  to  hear  and  understand  it  all  at  the  time,  I  could  not 
recall  a  word  of  it  afterwards.  It  was  as  if  I  had  listened  to  it  when 
half-asleep.  I  attempted  to  soothe  her,  putting  my  arms  round  her,  but 
she  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  my  arms  seemed 
powerless  upon  the  fixed  muscles  of  hers.  Not  that  I  tried  to  constrain 
her,  for  I  knew  that  a  battle  was  going  on  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  my 
interference  might  do  awful  mischief.  All  the  time  I  was  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  cold  and  suffering,  whether  more  bodily  or  mental  I  could 
not  tell.  But  at  length  I  heard  yet  again  the  clank  of  the  shoe.  A 
sudden  peace  seemed  to  Ml  upon  my  mind — or  was  it  a  warm,  odorous 
wind  that  filled  the  room  ?  Your  mother  dropped  her  arms,  and  turned 
feebly  towards  her  baby.  She  saw  that  he  slept  a  blessed  sleep.  She 
smil^  like  a  glorified  spirit,  and  fell  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow.  I 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  to  get  a  cordial,  but  when  I  returned 
to  the  bedside,  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  dead.  Her  face  smiled  still, 
with  an  expression  of  the  uttermost  bliss." 

Nurse  ceased,  trembling  as  if  overcome  by  the  recollection ;  and  I  was 
too  much  moved  and  awed  to  speak.  At  length,  resuming  the  conver- 
sation, bhe  said :  "  You  see  it  is  no  wonder,  Duncan,  my  dear,  if,  after 
all  this,  I  should  find,  when  I  wanted  to  fix  the  date  of  your  birth,  that 
I  could  not  determine  the  day  or  the  hour  when  it  took  place.  All  was 
confusion  in  my  poor  brain.  But  it  was  strange  that  no  one  else 
could,  any  more  than  I.  One  thing  only  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  As 
I  carried  you  across  the  room  to  lay  you  down,  for  I  assisted  at  your 
birth,  I  happened  to  look  up  to  the  window,  and  then  saw  what  I 
did  not  forget,  although  I  did  not  think  of  it  again  till  many  days 
fifler, — that  a  bright  star  shone  within  the  half-circle  of  the  thin  crescent 
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*^  Oh,  tlietij'*  said  I,  "  it  will  be  qiiite  easy  to  determine  tbe 
day  and  the  very  hour  when  mj  birth  took  place,*' 

"  See  the  good  of  book-learning,**  replied  she.     "  When  jon  vork  il 
out,  jiiBt  let  me  know,  my  dearj  that  I  may  remember  iu'* 

"That  1  will;* 

A  silence  of  aome  moments  followed.     Margaret  n^nmed  : 

**  I  am  a&aid  you  will  laugh  at  my  foolish  fancies,  DuocaQ ;  but 
thinking  over  aU  theae  things,  as  you  may  suppose  I  oflen  do^  iyiog  9mwkm 
in  my  lonely  bed,  the  notion  Bometioies  cornea  to  me :  What  if  my 
Duncan  be  the  ispirit  of  the  youth  whom  his  wicked  brothtr  hurkid  into 
the  ravine,  come  again  in  a  new  body  to  live  out  yet  his  life  im  thit  autb, 
cut  short  by  his  brother's  hatred  ?  If  so,  then  his  persecutioa  of  you,  ajad 
of  your  mother  for  your  sake,  would  be  easily  understood.  And  if  bo, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  rest  till  you  find  your  mate,  whererer  alie  maj 
have  been  bom  on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth.  For  bora  she  must  h^  Umg 
ere  now,  for  you  to  find.  I  misdoubt  me  much,  however,  should  this  \m 
the  case,  whether  you  wili  iind  her  without  great  conflict  and  Aiierinf 
between,  for  the  Powers  of  Darkness  will  be  against  you  ;  though  1  h^f  t 
good  hope  that  you  wUl  overcome  at  last.  You  must  forgive  the  ftjicMi 
of  a  foolish  old  woman,  my  dear." 

I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  strange  feelings,  almost  seDtttiotsa,  thai 
lafose  in  me  while  listening  to   these  extraordinary  t 

ihould  be  supposed  I  was  ready  to  believe  all  that  ^L'  r 

concluded.     I  could  not  help  doubting  her  Banity ;  but  no  marc  c- 
help  feeling  very  peculiarly  moved  by  her  narrative.     Few  n^-- 
were  spoken  on  either  side^ 

Ait^Gt  receiving  renewed  exhortations  to  carefulne-ss  on  my  - 
I  said  good-bye  to  dear  old  nurse^  considerably  comforted,  I  inu 
that  I  was  not  doomed  to  be  a  tutor  all  my  days ;  for  1  nerer 
the  truth  of  nurse's  vision  and  consequent  propliecy.     I  ^ 
the  full  ecstasy  of  the  storm,  through  the  alternating  lhrc»li 
and  radiaiice ;  now  the  possessor  of  no  more  room  than  whmt  mj 
filled,  and  now  isolated  in   world-wide   space — and   t1  -   ri.. !»,.?»-    ^^^.^ 
it  all. 

Absorbed  in  the  story  I  had  heard,  I  took  my  way,  :i 

wards*     The  whole  countiy  was  well  known  to  me.     I  ^ 

before  that  night,  tlmt  I  could  have  gone  home  blindfold*     Whether  I 
lightning  bewildered  me  and  made  me  take  a  false  lum,  I  eAnoot 
Ibr  Uie  hardest  thing  to  understand,  in  moral  nil  well  as  pliy«cal 
takea^  is  how  we  c-ime  io  go  wrong*     But  after  wandering  Ibr  mme  lia 
plunged  in  meditation,  and  with  no  vtrnmings  whaltver  of  the  {irvssna 
of  inimical  powers,  a  ttiost  brilliaut  hghtning-llai^  abovod  me  chat 
leifit  I  waa  not  near  home*     1%^  fUah  was  prolonged  bj  m  atigbt  < 
pnlsatioD,  whicli  continued  for  a  second  or  two ;  and  by  duU  I 
guialied  a  wide  wpucc  nf  blank nrss  rm  tho  ground  ill  front  of  rae. 
.►.fir,,  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  a  thick  darknttHt,  I  darrd  ooi  r— t 


occurred  to  me  wbat  tlie  blackaess  was,  aod  wliitliex  I  Lnd  wandered*  It 
was  a  huge  quarry ^  of  great  depth,  long  disused,  and  half  filled  with  water. 
I  knew  the  place  perfectly*  A  few  more  steps  would  have  carried  me  over 
the  brink.  I  stood  etill,  waiting  for  the  next  flash,  that  I  might  he  quite 
Bure  of  the  direction  I  was  taking  before  I  dared  to  move.  "While  I 
gtood,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  a  single  hollow  plunge  in  the  black  water 
far  below.  When  the  hghtning  came,  I  turned,  and  took  my  way 
back.  After  walking  for  soaie  time  across  the  Iieath,  I  stumbled^  and 
to  my  horror  found  I  was  falling.  The  fall  soon  became  a  roll,  Low- 
ever,  and  down  a  sleep  declivity  I  went,  over  and  over,  arriving  at  the 
bottom  uninjured. 

Another  flasli  soon  sliowed  me  where  I  was — in  the  hollow  valley, 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  yarda  from  nurse's  cottage.  I  made  my 
way  towards  it.  There  was  no  light  in  it,  except  the  feeblest  glow  from 
the  embers.  "She  is*  in  bed,**  I  said  to  myself,  "  and  I  ivill  not  disturb 
hex ; "  yet  something  drew  me  to  look  in  at  the  little  window.  At  first 
I  could  see  nothing.  At  length,  aa  I  kept  gazing,  I  saw  something, 
indistinct  in  the  darkness,  like  an  outstretched  human  form, 

By  this  time  the  Btonn  had  lulled.  The  moon  had  been  up  for 
some  time,  but  had  been  quite  concealed  by  tempestuous  clouds^  Now, 
however,  tliesc  had  begun  to  break  up;  and,  while  1  looked  into  the 
cottage,  they  scattered  away  from  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  a  Hunt  vapoury 
gleam  of  her  liglit,  entering  the  cottage  tlirough  a  window  opjxisite  that  at 
which  I  stood,  fell  directly  on  the  face  of  my  old  nurse,  as  she  lay  on  her 
back  outstretched  upon  cbairs,  pale  as  death,  and  witli  her  eyes  closed. 
A  stranger  to  her  habits  would  have  thought  she  was  dead  5  but  she  had 
m  much  of  the  same  appearance  as  she  had  had  in  a  former  instance  which 
I  have  described,  that  I  concluded  at  once  she  was  in  one  of  her  trances. 
Having  ofl:en  heard  tliat  persons  in  such  a  condition  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed,  and  feeling  quite  sure  she  knew  best  how  to  manage  herself,  I 
turned,  though  reluctantly,  and  left  the  lone  cottage  in  the  stormy  nighty 
vith  the  death-like  woman  lying  motionless  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  found 
my  way  home  without  any  forthex  difficulty,  and  went  to  bed,  where 
BOOH  fell  aiileep^  thoroughly  wearied,  more  by  the  mental  ejtcitement  I 
had  been  experiexicing,  than  by  the  amount  of  bodily  exercise  I  had  gone 
tlirough. 

My  sleep  was  tormented  with  awiu!  dreams ;  y et^  strange  to  say,  I  awoke 

in  the  morning  refireshed  and  ftarleaa.     The  Bun  was  shining  through 

several  chinks  in  my  sluitters,  and  making,  even  upon  the  gloomy  curtains, 

I  and  bands  of  golden  brilliancy.     I  had  dressed  and  completed  my 

^preparations  long  belbre  I  heard  the  steps  of  the  servant  who  c-ame  to 

call  me. 

What  a  wonderiul  thing  waking  is  I  The  time  of  the  gnostly 
moonshine — we  sleep  it  by ;  and  the  great  positive  sunlight  comes :  it  fills 
me  with  thoughts.  Aa  with  a  man  who  dreams,  and  knows  that  he  is 
dreaming,  and  thinks  he  knows  what  waking  is,  but  knows  it  so  little  that 
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he  mistakes,  one  after  another,  many  a  vague  and  dim  change  in  his 
dream  for  an  awaking,  and  when  the  true  waking  comes  at  last,  is  fiUed 
and  overflowed  with  the  power  of  its  reality :  so  shall  it  be  with  us 
when  we  wake  from  this  dream  of  life  into  the  truer  life  beyond,  and  find 
all  our  present  notions  of  being,  thrown  back  as  into  a  dim  vapoury 
region  of  dreamland,  where  yet  we  thought  we  knew,  and  whence  we 
looked  forward  into  the  present:  as  (to  use  another  likeness)  a  man 
who,  in  the  night,  when  another  is  about  to  cause  light  in  the  room, 
lies  tr3ring  to  conceive,  with  all  the  force  of  his  imagination,  what  the  light 
will  be  like,  is  yet,  when  most  successful,  seized  as  by  a  new  and 
unexpected  thing,  different  from  and  beyond  all  his  imagining,  when  the 
reality  flames  up  before  him,  and  he  feels  as  if  the  darkness  were  cast  to  an 
infinite  distance  behind  him.  This  must  be  what  Novalis  means  when  he 
says :  Our  life  is  not  a  dream ;  but  it  may  become  a  dream,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  become  one. 

I  left  my  home,  and  have  never  since  revisited  it,  Wben  I  next 
heard  the  sound  of  the  clanking  iron,  although  it  affected  me  with  irre- 
sistible terror,  I  little  anticipated  the  influence  of  the  event  with  which  it 
was  associated.  Before  many  years  had  elapsed,  my  foster-mother's  pre- 
vision of  my  fall  fi*om  a  horse  in  the  street  of  a  city,  was  fiilfilled :  thi^ 
too,  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  ominous  sound,  easily  distingui^diablc 
by  me  from  the  innumerable  strokes  of  iron-shod  hoofs  upon  the  stoni'^ 
around  me.  But  both  of  these  occasions  are  connected  with  a  period  of 
my  history  involving  such  events,  that  the  thought  of  writing  it  makes  me 
tremble. 


&c.|  iniLUgUKited  his 
reiga  as  Emperor 
over  the  neighbour- 
ing nation  by  esta- 
blishing an  Order,  to 
which  all  citizens  of 
Ilia  country^  miJitaiy, 
naval,  and  civil — all 
men  nio«t  distin^ 
gnished  in  science, 
letters,  arts,  and  com- 
merce —  were  ad- 
mitted.  The  emblem 
of  the  Order  waa  but 
a  piece  of  ribbon, 
more  or  less  long  or 
broad,  with  a  toy  at 
the  end  of  it.  The 
BourbonB  had  toys 
and  ribburm  of  their  own,  blue,  black,  and  all-coloured ;  and  on  tlieir 
retmn  to  dominion  such  good  old  Tories  would  naturaUy  Lave  preierred 
to  re«tore  their  g<»od  old  Orders  of  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Eeprit^  and  Saint 
Michel ;  but  Frimce  had  taken  tlie  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ao  to 
lier  heart  that  no  Bourbon  sovereign  dared  to  pinck  it  thence. 

In  England,  until  very  late  days,  we  have  been  accustomed  rather  to 
pooh-pooh  national  Orders,  to  vote  ribbons  and  crosses  tinsel  gewgaws, 
fboUsh  foreign  ornaments,  and  m  forth.  It  in  known  how  the  Great  Duke 
(the  breast  of  whose  own  coat  was  plastered  with  some  half-hundred 
decorations)  was  avel^3e  to  the  wearirrg  of  ribbons,  medals,  clasps,  and  the 
like,  by  his  array.  We  have  all  of  us  read  how  uncommonly  distingnished 
Lord  CaHtlerf^igh  looked  at  Vienna,  where  he  wiva  the  only  gentlemati 
present  without  any  decoration  whatever*  And  the  Great  Dnky^s  theory 
was,  that  clasps  and  ribbonji,  stars  and  garters,  were  good  and  proper 
ornaments  for  lumselfi  for  the  chief  officers  of  his  distinguished  army,  and 
for  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  who  might  naturally  claim  to  wear  a  band  of 
garter  blue  across  llieir  waistcoats;  but  that  for  common  people  your 
pkin  coat,  without  stars  and  ribbons,  waa  the  most  eensible  wear. 
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And  no  doubt  you  and  I  are  aa  happy,  as  free,  na  cona^lbrtable;  «6 
cnn  walk  and  dine  as  well ;  we  can  keep  the  w interns  cold  ant  aa  itpU, 
without  a  star  on  our  coata^  aa  without  a  feather  in  otir  hata,  II«>w  uAcsi 
we  have  laughed  at  the  absurd  mania  of  the  Americana  ibr  dubbing  their 
senators,  memberB  of  Congress,  and  States*  reppesenLatiret,  Hoiiomshlaf 
We  have  a  right  to  call  our  privj  coundllon  R^ht  Hoiioitimblev  oizr 
lords^  sons  Ilonotiruble,  and  so  forth :  but  for  a  nalioft  as  Aunn^roa^ 
well  educated,  strong,  richj  civilizedj  free  as  our  own,  to  dturc  td  giTt  sfii 
diatinguiflhed  citizens  titles  of  honour — monstrous  aasn  f  kiw^brtd 

arrogance  and  parventte  vanity  I     Our  titles  are  rts]  ,  bot  tliabi 

absurd.  Mr.  Jones,  of  London,  a  chancellor's  son,  and  a  tailored  gmm^c^ 
is  justly  honourable,  and  entitled  to  be  Lord  Jones  at  Hk  noble  fibber'* 
decease  ;  but  Mr.  Brown,  the  senator  from  New  York,  is  a  silly  upetait  §ar 
tacking  Honourable  to  his  name,  and  our  sturdy  British  good  sense  laoglii 
at  him.  Who  has  not  laughed  (I  have  myself)  at  HonoiinUile  Nahsa 
Dodge,  Honourable  Zeno  Scudder,  Honourable  Hiram  Boakei  and  the 
rest  ?  A  score  of  such  queer  names  and  titles  I  have  szmlt^d  at  in  America 
And,  mutato  nomine  ?  I  meet  a  bom  idiot,  who  is  a  peer  and  bom  legt*- 
lator.     This  drivelling  noodle  and  his  descendants  through  life  arc  yoar 

natural  superiors  and  mine — ^your  and  my  cliildrcn's  pit ^^.'  '-^      I  rend  */ 

ail  alderman  kneeling  and  knighted  at  court :  I  see  a  k  waddli^ 

backwai'ds  before  majesty  in  a  procession,  and  if  w«  lau^h,  dcm't  rot 
suppose  tlie  Americans  laugh  too? 

Yes,  stars,  garters,  ordei-s,  knighthoods,  and  tho  like  are  IbQy,  Yol 
Bobus,  citizen  and  soap-boilei*,  is  a  good  man,  and  no  one  lai]ghi  al  kiB 
or  good  Mrs.  Bobus,  as  they  have  their  dinner  at  one  o^dock.  Btst  wlio 
will  not  jeer  at  Sir  Thomas  on.  a  melting  day^  and  Lady  Bobus,  at  Mar* 
gate,  eating  shrimps  in  a  donkey-chaise?  Yea,  knighthood  is  AbeoHt 
and  diivalry  an  idiotic  superstition  :  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  a  aanyi 
and  Nelson,  with  his  flaming  stars  and  cordons,  spltM  '\3kf  <t 

battle,  was  a  ma<lman :   and  Murat,  with  his  cro8a>.'-  a:  th* 

head  of  his  squadrons  charging  victorious,  was  only  a  crazy  in  ^ 

who  had  been  a  tavern- waiter,  and  was  pufled  up  with  ab- 
about  his  dress  and  legs.     And  the  men  of  the  French  line  %\ 
who  told  Messieurs  de  la  Garde  to  fire  first,  werts  umirking  Freb' 
masters;    and  the  Black  Prince^  waiting  upon  his  royal  j»: 
acting  an  inane  masquerade;  and  Chivalry  Is  nought;  and    ^ 
himibug;  and  Gentlemanhood  is  an  extinct  foUy ;  ari  '   '     ' 
ness ;    and  de^re  of  distinction  is  crimiDal  vanity ; 
and  fair  fame  is  idleness;  and  nothing  is  true  but  two  and  twu;  a. 

colour  of  all  the  worhl  is  drab ;  and  all  men  are  equal;  imd  one  loai* 

taU  as  another ;  and  one  man  is  as  good  oa  anotbci^-^nd  u  ^nsaX  daW 
bettlier,  as  the  Irish  pliilo^     '  i.1. 

Is  tliis  so?     Titles  iui  •  >*  ^  hcintrtir  an*  vsaity;    ar     * 

American    Rerolution    you   havu   his  .li    ^ 

sending  b&dC|  and  with  pitiper  spirit  «enu^^  lhvckj  ^  h  uct 
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not  addresRcd  as  Excellency  and  Greneral.  Titles  arc  abolished ;  and  the 
American  Republic  swarms  with  men  claiming  and  bearing  them.  You 
have  the  French  soldier  cheered  and  happy  in  his  dying  agony,  and 
kissing  with  frantic  joy  the  chiefs  hand  who  lays  the  little  cross  on  the 
bleeding  bosom.  At  home  you  have  the  dukes  and  earls  jobbing  and 
intriguing  for  the  Garter;  the  military  knights  grumbling  at  the  civil 
knights  of  the  Bath ;  the  little  ribbon  eager  for  the  collar ;  the  soldiers 
and  seamen  from  India  and  the  Crimea  marching  in  procession  before  the 
queen,  and  receiving  from  her  hands  the  cross  bearing  her  royal  name. 
Andy  remember,  there  are  not  only  the  cross  wearers,  but  all  the  fathers 
and  friends;  all  the  women  who  have  prayed  for  their  absent  heroes; 
Harry's  wife,  and  Tom's  mother,  and  Jack's  daughter,  and  Frank's  sweet- 
heart, each  of  whom  wears  in  her  heart  of  hearts  aflerwards  the  badge 
which  son,  father,  lover  has  won  by  his  merit;  each  of  whom  is  made 
happy  and  proud,  and  is  bound  to  the  country  by  that  little  bit  of  ribbon. 

I  have  heard,  in  a  lecture  about  George  the  Third,  that,  at  his  acces- 
sion, the  king  had  a  mind  to  establish  an  Order  for  literary  men.  It  was 
to  have  been  called  the  Order  of  Minerva — I  suppose  with  an  Owl  for  a 
badge.  The  knights  were  to  have  worn  a  star  of  sixteen  points,  and  a 
yeUow  ribbon  ;  and  good  old  Samuel  Johnson  was  talked  of  as  President, 
or  Grand  Cross,  or  Grand  Owl,  of  the  society.  Now  about  such  an  order 
as  this  there  certainly  may  be  doubts.  Consider  the  claimants,  the  difficulty 
of  settling  their  claims,  the  rows  and  squabbles  amongst  the  candidates, 
and  the  subsequent  decision  of  posterity  1  Dr.  Beattie  would  have  ranked 
as  first  poet,  and  twenty  years  afler  the  sublime  Mr.  Hayley  would,  no  doubt, 
have  claimed  the  Grand  Cross.  Mr.  Gibbon  would  not  have  been  eligible 
on  account  of  his  dangerous  freethinking  opinions ;  and  her  sex,  as  well 
as  her  republican  sentiments,  might  have  interfered  with  the  knighthood 
of  the  immortal  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay.  How  Goldsmith  would  have 
paraded  the  ribbon  at  Madame  Comelys's,  or  the  Academy  dinner! 
How  Peter  Pindar  would  have  railed  at  it  1  Fifty  years  later,  the 
noble  Scott  would  have  worn  the  Grand  Cross  and  deserved  it;  but 
Gifford  would  have  had  it;  and  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Hazlitt,  and 
Hunt  would  have  been  without  it;  and  had  Keats  been  proposed  as 
officer,  how  the  Tory  prints  would  have  yelled  with  rage  and  scorn  I    Had 

the  star  of  Minerva  lasted  to  our  present  time but  I  pause,  not  because 

the  idea  is  daaszling,  but  too  awful.  Fancy  the  claimants,  and  the  row 
about  their  precedence  !  Which  philosopher  shall  have  the  grand  cordon? 
— which  the  collar  ? — which  the  little  scrap  no  bigger  than  a  buttercup  ? 
Of  the  historians — A,  say, — and  C,  and  F,  and  G,  and  S,  and  T, — ^which 
shall  be  Companion  and  which  Grand  Owl  ?  Of  the  poets,  who  wears,  or 
claims,  the  largest  and  brightest  star  7  Of  the  novelists,  there  is  A,  and 
B  and  C  D  ;  and  E  (star  of  first  magnitude,  newly  discovered),  and  F  (a 
magazine  of  wit),  and  fair  G,  and  H,  and  I,  and  brave  old  J,  and  charming 
K,  and  L,  and  M,  and  N,  and  O  (fair  twinklers),  and  I  am  puzzled  between 
three  P's— Peacock,  Miss  Pardee,  and  Paul  Pry — and  Queechy,  and  R^andS^ 
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and  %  7nire  ti  fiU^  and  very  likely  U,  O  gentle  ntader,  for  who  hm  aol 

wriHen  Lis  npvel  now-a-daya  ? — who  hm  not  a  dnim  to   tiic  i^^^-     *-  " 
atraw-coloiired  ribbon  ? — ^and  who  shall  lyivc  tht  l»igge&l  and  L. 
Fancy  the  Btniggle  1    Fancy  the  Bquablde!     Fsmcj  Uto    dUtrihQt3i<a  i4 
prisjes ! 

Who  ish^ll  decide  on  then*  ?     Shall  it  b«  the  fiovemgn  ?  ahull  it 
roiniater  for  the  time  being?  and  has  Lord  Palnitirtlon  niadtt  a  di  t  r, 
cf  novels?     Ju  this  matter  the  late  ix^iniatry,  to  be  ^Qm,  wi|9  b\  t%  r  ^  i.u,- 
fied;  bi^t  even  then,  griiniblcrfi  yiho  bad  not  gc^t  thtiir  otnary  cun^a 
would  have  hinted  at  proitissional  jealousieB  eutcriug  tite  e&biiM}t  \  aiuI,  ^ 
ribbona  being  awm^ledp  J^ck  would  have  scowled  at  hiji  beaitiM 
hail  a  broader  one;    Ned  been   indignant  1  "  'v 

Tom  would  have  thriiiit  his  into  the  drawer,   v 
No — no:  the  so-called  literary  world  was  well  nd  t  ;  c 

yellow  ribbon.  The  gnat  poets  would  have  beco  11*^.1.^^^..^.  ^4^  -.i^'^U 
poela  jealous,  the  funny  men  furioufl,  the  philosophers  fatirii^l,  lb«  Kii- 
toriiins  supercilious,  and,  finally,  the  jobe  ^'  utioitj 

and  cJevenieiia  are  to  be  rewarded  by  Hta^  .  1  1  ult~ 

ibr  granted  the  Order  of  Minerva  is  cstabliahed — vlio  eJmll  luiv«  : 
great  philosopher?    no  doubt,  w^  cordially  salute  him  i^X.ll,     A  gri 
lii«tr>narj  ?   GX,M.  of  coui-ao.      A  great   engineer?   (lAl.M.       A 
poet?    rrciuved  with  acclamation  G.C.M.      A   grciit 
tainly,  G.C.M,      If  a  great  painter,  why  not  a  gre^i!   .  .    _,„:  , 
pass,  great  novelist,  G.C.M.     But  if  a  poptlc^  ^  ptctorial,  n  atcif7*lella.g 
or  music -com  ix»sing  artist,  why  not  a  singing  artist  ?     W1 
profoiido?     Why  not  a  prlmo  tenore?     And  if  a  mn»^rj  ^  ! 
ballet-dancer  come  bounding  on  tJie  *<t4*ge  with  b' 

to  the  nuisic  of  a  row  of  decoi*ated  fiddlers?     A  ^ — .>^-  ;  *.- 

for  having  invented  a  new  colour 5  an  a}x>thecary  for  a  new  pill ;  lii 
for  a  new*  sauce  j   the  tailor  for  a  new  cut  of  xtow 

the  stiiT  of  M  in  en' a  do\\Ti  from  the  breast  to  llu  _  .    1 

garters!  can  wc  go  any  farther;  or  shall  we  give  tli«  «ltociiuM^  ilia  ^ 
ribbon  of  the  Order  for  Ids  shoetle  ? 

When  1  began  this  pres<'.nt  Roundabout  exctinupf^  I  Ihttile  I  %m/ii 
quite  made  up  my  mind   whether  we  would  have  an  t ' 
Talents  or  not:   I  thin^  I  rather  had  a  hankering  fur  a  r 
gorgooua  etiir,  in  which  my  li^mUj  might  like  to  see  me  »l  piiJ 
best  waistcoat.     But  then  tlie  d«or  open        ^  *' 
ssimc  right  trjo^  Sir  Alexis  H*n*cTl   Hir 
lino  Velluti!    6 if  Anton 
(piper  to  the  most  m*ble  iL.  ,„,    .:  i  . 

(ptmier  daiiaisur  oF  ILM.  Tli«|tn>)l    Sir  i  ll 

ih     : ■        ■'  '     '  '    •      ' 

1  IJ 
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dii^pagne  and  selU^-wntcr  from  Sir  Richard  Gunter,  who  is  prediling  at 
the  buffet.  A  national  decoration  might  be  well  and  good:  a  token 
awarded  by  the  country  to  all  its  bme-mirentilms :  but  most  gentlemen 
with  Minerva  stars  would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  wear  very  wide  breast- 
collars  to  their  coats.  Suppose  yourself,  brother  penman,  decorated  with 
this  ribbon,  and  looking  in  the  glass,  would  yoi;  not  laugh  ?  Would  not 
wife  i^id  daughters  laugh  at  that  o^iaiy-coloured  eipblem  ? 

But  suppose  a  man,  ojd  or  yom^g,  of  figure  ever  so  stoijt,  thin,  stumpy, 
homely,  indulging  in  looking-glass  re^ectiof^  vniix  that  hideous  ribbon  and 
prosB  c^ed  Y.  C.  o^  his  coat,  would  he. not  Ije  proud?  f^d  his  &mily, 
would  not  they  be  prouder  ?  For  your  f^qblepien  there  is  the  fiunous  old 
blue  gfirtef  and  star,  and  welcon^e.  Jf  I  w^e  a  marquis — ^if  I  had  thirty 
— ^forty  thousand  a  year  (settle  the  sum,  my  dear  Alnaschar,  according  to 
your  liking),  I  should  consider  myse)f  entitled  tq  my  seat  in  parliament 
and  to  mj  gi^rter.  The  garter  b^ngs  to  the  Ornamental  Classes.  Have 
you  seen  the  new  magnificent  Fdvo  Sptc\ftr  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  do  you  grudge  him  his  jewelled  coronet  i(n4  the  azure  splendour  of 
his  waistcoat  ?  I  l^ke  my  lord  mayor  to  have  a  gilt  coach;  my  magnificent 
monarch  to  bo  surroimded  by  magnificent  nobles :  I  huzzay  respectfiilly 
when  they  paso  in  procession.  It  is  goo4  ^r  Mr.  Briefiess  (50,  Pump 
Court,  fourth  floor)  that  th^re  should  be  a  IfOrd  Chancellor,  with  a  gold  robe 
and  fifteen  thous^d  a  year.  It  is  good  for  a  poor  curate  thi^t  there  should 
be  splendid  bishops  at  Fulham  and  Lambeth :  their  lordi^ips  were  poor 
curates  once,  and  have  won,  so  to  speak,  their  ribbon.  Is  a  m^  who  puts 
into  a  lottery  to  be  sulky  because  he  does  not  win  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds  prize  ?  Am  I  to  fidl  into  a  rage,  and  bully  my  fiunily  when  I 
come  home,  after  going  to  see  Chatswo^th  or  Wintisor,  because  we  have 
only  two  little  drawing-rooms  ?  Welcofi^e  tp  your  Sf^rteri  wy  lordi  and 
shame  upon  him  qui  mql  y  penae  ! 

So  I  arrive  in  my  roundabout  way  near  the  point  towards  which  I 
have  been  trotting  ever  since  we  set  out. 

In  a  voyage  to  America,  some  nine  y^ars  einc^,  on  the  sevet^th  or 
eighth  day  out  from  Liverpool,  Captain  L — rr-  came  to  dinner  at  eight 
bells  as  usual,  talked  a  little  to  the  persons  right  and  left  of  him,  and 
helped  the  soup  with  his  accustomed  politeness.  Then  he  went  on  deck, 
and  was  back  in  a  minute,  and  operated  on  the  fish,  looking  rather  grave 
the  while. 

Then  he  went  on  deck  again ;  and  this  time  was  absent,  it  may  be, 
three  or  five  minutes,  during  which  the  fish  disappeared,  and  the  entrees 
arrived,  and  the  roast  beef.  Say  ten  minutes  passed — ^I  can't  teU  after  nine 
years. 

Then  L r-  came  down  with  a  p]eas^  and  happy  countepiu^ce  t)iis  time, 

and  b(^an  carving  the  sirloin :  ^*  We  have  seen  the  light,"  he  said.  **  Madam, 
may  I  help  you  to  a  little  gravy,  or  a  little  horse-radish  ?  '*  or  what-not  ? 

I  forget  the  name  of  the  light ;  nor  does  it  matter.  Jt  was  a  point  of 
Newfoundhind  for  which  he  was  on  the  look-out,  and  so  well  did  the 

^1—^ 
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Cannda  know  "wlicre  she  was,  that,  betvrcen  eoop  &ti<l  beef,  tlia  cg^itiiB 
had  sighUtd  the  headland  by  which  hiu  course  waa  lying. 

And  so  through  storm  and  diirknefis,  through  fbg  miij  midniglit,  tW 
ghip  had  pursued  her  steaily  way  over  the  pafchlen  oocaQ  ao^  roaring  rnrn^ 
eo  Burely  that  tlie  officers  who  siiiled  her  knew  her  place  within  a  iniatrN 
or  two,  and  guided  us  with  a  wonderful  providence  Balb  on  our  way.  Stace 
the  noble  Cunard  Company  has  run  its  shipa,  bat  one  acciden^  and  tlmt 
through  the  error  of  a  pilot,  has  happened  on  the  line. 

By  this  little  incident  (hourly  of  course  repeated,  and  triirial  to  aQ 
sea-goiDg  people)  I  own  I  was  immensely  moved,  and  nerer  can  think  of 
it  but  with  a  heart  full  of  thonkji  and  awe.     We  trust  cmr  Hveft  la  time 
seamen,  and  how  nobly  they  fulfil  their  trust !     They  are,  tmcler  hcavm, 
as  a  providence  for  us.   Whilst  we  ileep,  their  untiring  watch/uInaM  katpt 
guard  over  us*     All  night  through  that  bell  sounds  al  ita  f«aaf3Kti,  aod  fclb 
how  our  Beutincls  defend  ub.     It  rang  when  the  Amazon,  mm  i«n  fin*,  a^! 
chimed  its  heroic  signal  of  duty,  and  cotu^e,  and  honoiir.     H 
dangers  tliese  seamen  undergo  for  us:  tlie  hoiirly  pcrij  and  wai<- 
familiar  storm;   the  droadful  iccbe^;  the  long  wLnf<»r  fiigbts  irh- 
decks  are  as  glass,  and  the  sailor  lias  to  climb  Uiroug^  *\  ttend  liie 

stiff  sail  on  the  yard.     Think  of  their  courage  and  '       .   ..^dnf^=-^  ^n 
cold,  in  tempest,  in  hunger,  in  wreck  I     **  The  women  and  ohildim  ' 
boats,"  says  the  captain  of  the  Birhmiheitd^  and,  with  f), 
the  deck,  and  the  crew  obedient  tc»  the  word  of  gkn 
immortal  ship  goes  down.     Read  the  story  of  tlie  Sartih  tSand$  : — 

*»  SARAH  SANDS," 

"  The  screw  eteara-fihip  Sarah  Sand^,  1,330  rc^fitwtsd  tonn,  wil»  t!»nn.n>I  Tt  ihr 
East  India  CotDpimv  In  the  nutnmn  of  1858^  for  (ho  ronve^iLiicc  ( 
She  was  commanded  by  John  Squtro  Cfi5tlc,     She  took  oat  a  part  i 
meat,  upwards  of  350  persooA,  besides  the  wires  ntid  children  of  aonn  <      1 1     tnrtf, 
llie  families  of  some  of  the  officers.    All  went  well  till  the  1  itli  No 
ship  had  reached  lat,  14  S.,  longitude  56  E.,  upwurtU  of  J^ 

"Between  three  and  fonr  p.m.  on  timt  dnv  a  very  Birr>ji_ 
arising  from  the*  flftcrHie<»k,  and  upon  going  hvhyw  into  tlie  hoi 

it  to  W  on  fiTc^  and  immrnpe  vohime*  of  ftmckc iiriiink'  fruiu  ir  

ID  rcjich  the  wni  of  the  Ait;^  but  in  vain  ;  ihn  Kreoke  t^^  ui*eli  fijr  ilie  i 

ITicni  was,  boi^ever,  no  confnsioiu    Every  order  wn^  irn.-  *,  -    .^. 

coumgi?  with  which  it  wil<?  given.     Ttio  engine  wiw  i' 

taken  in,  and  the  ship  hmtijjht  to  the  wind,  xt  i»  lo  <! 

tu  the  iifter-pon  of  the  thiji,  astejii.     Odicru  wrn\  n' 

fltteii  and  [lOi^'i]  u>  liie  «cime  tif  the  fir^j,     The  fin*,  h^  . 

attention  wiu  diivcted  to  the  amnuinttitm  e^intttiiKnl  In  tl 

wcni  i^itnated  one  on  each  side  tht^  »hip  inmw  iS^ifi  K  n\ 

rtjagiuino  wiu  soon  cleared,     Bni  bv  thi*  ilnn' 

was  MO  niuHi  envoKiped  in  i^mrike  ih^t  ir  \i  i^^ 

woe  rntertjijntvl  on  aceotint  of  the 

tasne  iminr^liitrfl/,  anil»  under  tKr 

tlic  port 'iRA^ax inc.  whieh  the; 

^  on.     ---   itvo   l,...r„|^.      Il  W»s  ......  ...u^  ...„.,...  ,,,.i*.        »  . 

wii  luAt,  amf  fell  \  and  wrnmU  whibt  thi 
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'^  The  OAmc^s  soon  btirel  up  tliroagh  tlie  dock^  and  rannipg  rapidly  nlcmg  Hlq  nuiotis 
cabins,  set  the  grcAter  part  on  fire. 

**  In  the  mcftntitnG  Cftpiain  Castle  took  steps  for  lowcrinp:  the  boats.  There  waa  a 
heavy  gale  at  the  limc^  but  they  were  Iaiindie<l  ^vithoiit  the  least  accident.  The 
EoMieni  were  mTtstcivd  on  deck ; — t!verc  was  no  rush  to  the  boats  ; — and  the  men 
olwycd  the  word  of  command  as  if  on  parade,  Tlie  men  were  informed  that  Cax>tatn 
Castle  did  not  despair  of  *avinp:  the  filnp,  but  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  leaye  her  if 
li<?ceBsarJ^  The  women  and  children  were  lowered  into  the  port  lifeboat,  under  tho 
diargc  of  Mr.  Very,  third  officer,  who  bad  oirdcrB  to  keoo  clear  of  thw  shlpantil  Teca!]«d. 


_J£Sw_ 


STEitM  or  T«*.  S-TEAK-tnir  "Sahau  Sakijs," 

Shiiw^nt;  the  itale  In  wttich  tha  JirrircU  At  Mfturitlus« 

{From  a  rhotoffroph  laiftcn  ai  ih«  time.) 


It  "  Captain  Giistle  then  eoinmiineed  funstructin^'  rafla  of  qiaic  spars.    In  a  abort 

I  time,  tlireo  iwsro  put  tutiether,  wbii  h  would  have  l»e€u  cApablo  of  6avlt)|?  a  ^p^at 
.  nruiiber  of  ihoAe  on  Uvard.  Tuo  were  Ittunehed  oviTLrtjurd,  mid  tfiifely  nnxired 
»         ftlong>idi\  and  llien  a  third  was  left  ncro?s  tbo  deck  forwnrd,  ready  to  be  Inunched. 

**ln  the  meantime  the  fire  had  made  great  progress.     The  whole  of  the  cabins  were 
one  body  of  fire,  and  at  about  8.30  p.nu,  Aames  bur»t  through  the  upper  deck^  and 
cbortly  after  the  niizen  rigging  caught  tire.     Fears  were  entertained  of  the  ship  playing 
©ff,  in  which  case  tlie  llames  would  hove  been  &wept  forwards  by  the  wind  ;  but  fortu- 
nately the  after-braces  were  burnt  through,  and  the  main-yard  swung  round,  which 
kept  the  phip*8  head  to  wind.     Alxout  nine  p.m*^  a  fearful  explosion  took  plaec  in  the 
*        port  magazine,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  one  or  two  barrels  of  powder  which  it  bad 
been  itiij>05siblc  to  remove.     By  thiB  time  the  ship  wa»  ona  body  of  flume,  from  ibo 
i^tem  tfy  the  main  rigging,  and  (birikmg  it  wan^cly  jioafiible  to  save  her,  Captain  Caatlo 
CAllod  Major  Brett  (then  in  command  of  the  trooji,*,  for  the  colonel  was  in  one  of  the 
I         buikt^)  Jurward,  and,  telling  him  that  ho  feared  the  <>bip  was  lost » requested  him  to  endear 
I         vdur  to  keep  order  amougtjt  the  troops  till  the  last,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  use  every 
I        cxortion  to  check  the  Urn.   Pr*>videntially,  the  iron  butkbaad  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship 
witbitood  ttie  action  of  ibe  flanies,  and  here  all  etfurti^  were  conoentratod  to  ke«p  it  cool 
1 


^Bf 


"  *  No  putmn,*  My«  th©  C0ptttjn»  '  can  4c«tiiljc  ihc  miuituir 
wc*rked  to  kttp  ihe  fine  back  ;  ono  party  wen?  IhUav,  kec}}jii{^  thr 
when  several  were  dragged  up  Bcng«lefa»,  fresh  volunteers  look 
however,  Boon  in  the  toutie  itat«.    At  ftlioiH  len  p.m.»  the  m^. 
Mr.  Welch,  one  quartenimster,  and  four  or  five  f^oldjersj  went  aUiit  wiih  woi  j 
and  Buccecd^d  in  cxting^iishing  it»  but  not  utilil  the  yurd  Biid  nuut  were  nca 
through.     The  work  oliig^bling  the  firu  below  continued  for  hourg,  and  nliotiti 
it  npikearcd  that  soniy  imjrrt^biun  was  mude-  ^  and  after  Umt,  the  men  (in>v«^ 
iach  by  inch,  until  daylight j  when  they  bad  compleicly  giJt  it  cndtsr.     The  shtpf 
in  II  fri*;btfiil  pHgJit.     The  after-jiart  wa*  literally  burnt  out— merely  the  shell  i 
ing — the  port  quarter  blown  out  by  the  explufiiun  :  fifteen  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  *l 

**  The  gale  atiil  prevailed,  and  the  Bhip  was  roUiug  and  pitching  in  &  heavy  ncJiff 
taking  in  large  quaiuiti^  of  water  abaft ;  the  tauks^  too,  were  rolUng  finom  sidt  to  ■& 
in  the  hold, 

"  Ai^  soon  as  tl^p  f^ciko  \fi|i  ^n  tie  got  sp«re  n|i 

and  blaidcetd  aft  to  st^p  t)^e  )i>|^j^ |lll^  ,  n,  ^d  Mrttin^  lh«ii 

up.    I'ho  m^Q))6  W^l^  etnptmiKl  lifting  and  pumping.      This  coif{j||ficd  dumg  ite 
wholp  inorniiig. 

*'  In  tlie  cvnine  of  the  day  the  l^\m  Mt^e4  the  sl^ip.    Tfeu  Um^&  wvm  pnlcroi 
fjliuiLrtiiliij  \^\ii  ibpy  ftmnd  ibc  sea  Loq  heavy  la  p'^^^aiu  iliuru,     Tim  n'm  1im<1  Trr^n  aI^ 
iuring  ihq  uigli^j  i|^d  the  cruw,  under  llr,  W 

:  of  ^|l|p  h<'^^t3.      T^LJ  tjoutit'i  Avcrc  nuii'lnvijtl  iIil  __  _ 

:,  and  the  erew  ?  '^  were  en 

..,.,^  aight  HU»^g  m^  ,  ., .,   ,^.  ..,-  n»..uiu:d 

rvecivcd  boiuq  dn^nit^.    At  da}  light,  qn  !|l 

the  boats,  ^lo  $T«Pii#  W6iv  working  ti'i^^  4| 

13  dcg,  la  Wfl.  irtHrtb     A*  fi>tt  p  ' 

W^re  cut  &w#y,  and  »h*i  M»il!  \m^  -*  ^•-  *• -    ■  -jr  -'»-  iW 

b||^(ite4  thfl  inland  of  Hodngucs,  and  furived  at  ^ftTitj^l  ^n^  WmI^^iO'  t!|^  Hf^*' 

f  H0  Nile  at|4  TrftWfai'  ^^F^  nql  i^QJt^  jloriouQ  to  fiUF  cQUWtl^  ffi 
greater  victoqpii  tlijui  theap  \vpft  by  our  merpliwtir  "  If  j 

lu(4  in  the  c^pUiuB'  reparta  of  any  inaritiwB  regi 

acta  recorded  every  day.     I  lin\^e  bucL  a  volume,  for  bust  year,  now  lyij 
before  me.     In  die  second  number,  as  I  open  it  at  hazard,  Captain  Roberta^ 
master  of  tbe  ship  Empirt^  fiom  Shields  to  London,  reports  how  on  the 
14th  ult.  (thij  14th  December,  1859),  he,  **  being  off  >\Tiitby,  di^wrwd 
the  fthip  to  be  on  fire  between  the  main  hold  and  boilei's ;  got  the 
irom  the  engine  laid  on,  and  succeeded  in  subduing  the  fire;  but 
appfirently ;   for  at  seven,  the  next  morning,  the  Dudgeon  blearing  8. 9. 1 
seven  miles'  dietanc^j  the  fire  again  broke  out,  causing  the   &hip  to 
enveloped  in  flames  on  both  sidoB  of  midships :  got  the  hose  again 
play  and  all  hands  to  work  with  buckets  to  combat  with  the  fij^ 
not  succeed  in  stopping  it  till  four  F.M.,  to  clfect  whicb^  were  cbUg 
to  cut  away  the  dt'ck  and  top  sides,  and  tlirow  overboard  part  of  tl 
cargo*     The  vessel  was  very  much  damaged  and  (eaky  :  del  ennineti  to  lu 
for  the  Humber.     Ship  was  run   on  shore,  on  the  mud,  near  Gritn&l| 
harbour,  with  five  feet  water  in  her  hold.      Tlie  donkey-engijiQ   bp 
down.     The  water  increased  bo  fast  as  to  put  out  die  fttmace  firea  j 
render  the  ship  almpst  iinmanagpable.     On  the  tide  flowing,  a  tug  Ion 
tlie  ship  off  the  mud,  and  got  her  into  Grimsby  to  repair/* 
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On  the  2nd  of  November,  Captain  Strickland,  of  the  Purchase  brigan- 
tine,  from  Liverpool  to  Yarmouth,  U.  S.,  ^{  encountered  heavy  gales  from 
W.N.W.  to  W.S.W,  in  lat.  43°  N.,  long.  34°  W.,  in  which  we  lost  jib,  fore- 
topmast,  staysail,  topsail,  and  carried  away  the  foretopmast  stays,  bobstays 
and  bowsprit,  headsails,  cut-water  and  stem,  also  started  the  wood  ends, 
which  caused  the  vessel  to  leak.  Put  her  before  tlie  wind  and  sea,  and 
hove  about  twenty-five  tons  of  cargo  overboard  to  lighten  t}ie  ship 
forward.  Slung  myself  in  a  bowline,  «and  by  means  of  thrustjpg  2J-incli 
rope  in  the  opening,  contrived  to  stop  a  gre^t  portion  of  the  lei^. 

"  December  I6fh. — ^The  orev,  continuing  night  and  day  at  the  pumps, 
could  not  keep  the  ship  free ;  4<^!^<^  ^^  prudent  for  the  benefit  of  those 
concerned  to  bear  up  for  the  nearest  port.  On  arriving  in  lat.  48^  ib'  N., 
long.  23°  W.,  observed  a  vessel  with  a  signal  of  distress  fiying.  Made 
towards  her,  when  she  proved  to  be  the  barque  Carleton^  water-logged. 
The  captain  and  crew  asked  to  be  taken  off.  Hove  to,  and  received  them 
on  board,  consisting  of  thirteen  men :  and  their  ship  was  abandoned.  We 
%\\tn  proccedq4  ^^  ^^  course,  the  crew  of  the  abandoned  vessel  assisting 
all  they  could  to  keep  my  ship  ailoat.  We  arrived  ^t  Cork  harbour  on 
the27ihult." 

Captf^n  CoulsoQ,  master  of  the  brig  Otkeflo,  reports  that  his  brig 
foundered  off  Portland,  December  27  5— pncpuntering  a  strpng  gale,  and 
fthippi|)g  two  heavy  seas  \a  succession,  which  hove  the  ship  on  her  beam- 
cuds.  *'  Observing  no  chance  of  saving  the  ship,  took  to  the  long  boat,  and 
within  ten  minutes  of  leavipg  her  saw  the  brig  founder.  We  were  picke4 
up  the  same  morning  by  the  French  ship  Cammerp^  cU  ParU^  Captain 
Tombarel." 

Here,  in  a  single  colupfin  of  a  newspt^per,  what  strange,  touching 
pictures  do  we  find  of  sei^men's  dapger^  vicissitudes,  gallimtry,  generosity  1 
The  ship  on  fire — the  obtain  in  the  gi^le  slinging  himself  ip  a  bowline 
to  stop  the  leak — ^the  Pf-enchipap  in  the  hPHT  of  daqg^  opmipg  to  his 
British  comrade's  rescue — the  brigi^tipe,  aln^ost  4  Freol^f  working  up 
to  the  barque  with  the  signal  of  distress  flying,  and  taking  off  her 
crew  of  thirteen  men :  "  We  then  proceeded  on  oii\r  course,  the  crew  of  the 
abandoned  vessel  assisting  all  they  could  to  keep  my  ship  qfioatJ*  What 
noble,  simple  words  I  What  courage,  devotedpeas,  brotherly  love  I  Do 
they  not  c^use  the  heart  to  beat,  i^d  the  eyes  to  fill  ? 

This  is  what  seamen  do  daily,  and  for  one  another.  One  lights 
occasionally  upon  different  stories.  It  happened,  not  very  long  since,  that 
the  passengers  by  one  of  the  great  ocean  steamers  were  wrecked,  and,  afler 
undergoing  the  most  severe  hardships,  were  left,  destitute  and  helpless,  at 
a  miserable  coaling  port.  Amongst  them  were  old  men,  ladies,  and 
children.  When  the  next  steamer  arrived,  the  passengers  by  that  steamer 
took  idarm  at  tlie  haggard  and  miserable  appearance  of  their  unfortunate 
prcdt'cessors,  and  actually  remonstrated  with  their  own  captain^  ^trging  him 
not  to  take  the  poor  creatures  on  board.  There  was  every  excuse,  of 
coiu^e.      The  last-arrived  steamer   waH  already   dangerously  full:   the 
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cabins  were  crowded ;  there  were  sick  and  delicate  people  on  board — sick 
and  delicate  people  who  had  paid  a  large  price  to  the  company  for  room, 
food,  comfort,  already  not  too  sufficient.*  If  fourteen  of  ns  are  in  an 
omnibus,  will  we  hear  three  or  four  women  say, "  Gome  in,"  because  this  is 
the  last  'bus,  and  it  rains  ?  Of  course  not :  but  think  of  that  remonstrance, 
and  of  that  Samaritan  master  of  the  Purchase  brigantine  ! 

In  the  winter  of  '53,  I  went  from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in  one 
of  the  magnificent  P.  and  O.  ships,  the  ValettOj  the  master  of  which  subse- 
quently did  distinguished  servioc  in  the  Crimea.  This  was  his  first  l^Iedi- 
terrancan  voyage,  and  he  sailed  his  ship  by  the  charts  alone,  going  into 
each  port  as  surely  as  any  pilot.  I  remember  walking  the  deck  at  night 
with  this  most  skilful,  gallant,  weU-bred,  and  well-educated  gentleman, 
and  the  glow  of  eager  enthusiasm  with  which  he  assented,  when  I  asked 
him  whether  he  did  not  think  a  ribbon  or  order  would  be  welcome  or 
useful  in  his  service. 

Why  is  there  not  an  Order  of  Brttannu  for  British  seamen  ?  In  the 
Merchant  and  the  Koyal  Navy  alike,  occur  ahnost  daily  instances 
and  occasions  for  the  display  of  science,  skill,  bravery,  fortitade  in  trying 
circumstances,  resource  in  danger.  In  the  First  Number  of  our  Magazine^ 
a  friend  contributed  a  most  touching  story  of  the  M*Clintock  expedition,  in 
the  dangers  and  dreadful  glories  of  which  he  shared;  and  the  writer  was  a 
merchant  captain.  How  many  more  are  there  (and,  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, may  there  be  many  like  him!) — gaUant,  accomplished,  high- spirited, 
enterprising  masters  of  their  noble  profession  !  Can  our  Fountain  of  Honour 
not  be  brought  to  such  men  ?  It  plays  upon  captains  and  colonels  in  seemly 
profusion.  It  pmrs  forth  not  illiberal  rewards  upon  doctors  and  judges.  It 
sprinkles  mayors  and  aldermen.  It  bedews  a  painter  now  and  again.  It  has 
spirted  a  baronetcy  upon  two,  and  bestowed  a  coronet  upon  one  noble 
mjm  of  letters.  Diplomatists  take  their  Bath  in  it  as  of  right ;  and  it 
flings  out  a  provision  of  glittering  stars  upon  the  nobility  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Cannot  Britannia  find  a  ribbon  for  her  sailors  ?  The  Xary, 
royal  or  mercantile,  is  a  Service,  The  command  of  a  ship,  or  the  conduct 
of  her,  imi)lies  danger,  honour,  science,  skill,  subordination,  cooil  fairh. 
It  may  be  a  victory,  such  as  that  of  the  Sarah  Sands ;  it  may  Ix^  dis- 
covvry,  sucli  as  that  of  tlic  Fo.r ;  it  may  be  heroic  disaster,  such  as  that 
of  the  JJirkathmd ;  and  in  such  events  merchant  seamen,  as  wt*ll  as  r^val 
scanicTi,  tak(;  tlicir  shan». 

Wliy  is  there  not,  tlion,  an  Order  of  Britannia  ?  One  day  a  yonnp 
(•fiicer  of  the  Enrtjalus  may  win  it  ;  and,  having  just  read  the  memoirs  of 
Loi;i)  DuNDONALi),  I  know  who  ou^^ht  to  have  the  first  Grand  Cross. 
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1,  Thz  ComiDiBsioners  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  slate  of 
OUT  Coast  Deftences^  have  recommended  the  construction  of  additional 
Fortifications  at  vai'ious  pointn,  which,  it  is  computed,  wiJl  involve  aa 
outlay  of  several  niilhons  Bterling*  The  defences  of  the  dockyards  and 
arsenala  are,  very  properly,  to  be  strengthened  bo  as  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  ste^m- ships  anned  with  rifled  cannon  ;  and  every 
EBsailable  part  of  the  coa^t  is  to  be  protected  against  an  invading  force* 
The  defence  of  London  forms  no  part  of  the  scheme  j  tliat  most  important 
topic  having  been  omitted  in  the  Defence  Commission.  The  reason  for 
such  an  extraordinary  omission  need  not  here  be  discussed :  suffice  it  to 
eay  that,  while  the  extremitit^s  are  guarded,  the  heart  of  the  country  is 
left  exposed.*  Our  first  line  of  defence,  the  Channel  Fleet,  is  provided  to 
prevent  the  sudden  descent  of  a  hostile  force  upon  our  ahores.  Our 
second  line,  consisting  of  forts  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  Tvill,  no 
doubt,  be  strengthened  by  powerful  batteries.  A  third  and  innermost 
line  of  defences,  for  the  protection  of  the  CapitaJ,  the  seat  of  Government, 
the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  is  wanting.  To  show 
how  this  deficiency  may  be  supplied,  speedily  and  economically,  and  at  the 
nme  time  so  effectiiany  as  to  make  London  impregnable  and  successful 
invasion  hopeless,  is  the  puijtosc  c^f  this  article. 

2.  If  ever  an  invasion  of  England  be  attempted,  the  point  to  be  aimed 
at  by  the  invader  will  be  the  capture  of  London ;  and  for  the  very  simple 

•  Buch  an  omission  seemB  himlly  rrcdiltlc ;  but  tlio  C^nmilsi-for!  published  in  the 
Lmion  GaztUe  of  3Gdi  Angfust,  1859,  rccitfis  Oijly  that  inquiries  juno  lo  be  iniidc  **inro 
the  pre?<?rit  wtAtc,  rondttlon^  mid  suflScipiiry  of  tho  fortiticttdons  cJtisting  for  tlic  defence  of 
our  United  Kinjirtlom,  and  of  examining  into  all  work.?  at  present  in  progre**  for  the  hn* 
provfriK'nt  thereof,  and  for  considering  the  most  cffectiml  means  of  rendering  the  same 
complete,  e«iA"eially  nil  Huch  work^  of  defrnre  hj*  iire  intended  for  the  protection  of  Ottr 
roynl  urecnalii  and  dockyards  in  (^^aso  uf  any  hostile  attack  being  made  by  Ibrcign 
etieiuic**  hutb  by  eea  and  huwL''    Not  a  word  about  Uic  metropolis. 
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reason  tliat  ii  alcme  would  repay  the  ccfit  and  risks  of  an  attack. 
mouth  dockyard  were  destroyed,  Devonport  would  remain  ;  iJ 
l#8t,  there  would  be  Chatham ;  give  all  three  to  an  enemy,  and  we  bare 
Pembroke ;  let  him  take  all  four,  and  England  might  still  biiild  ships 
the  Clyde  and  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey  by  private  enterprise : 
perchance^  than  in  royal  dockyardfi|  the 
An  enemy  would  not  be  likely  to  place  i 

Bill,  or  any  other  part  of  England ;  and  certainly  no  burning  of  d< 
yards,  or  any  other  similar  contingency,  would  be  likely  to  induce; 
to  capitulate  and  make  terms.  What  might  happen  if  a  conqueror 
to  get  possession  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  appoint  a  General  of  DiviaflD 
Governor  pro  tem,j  who  would  make  the  bank  parlour  liis  head-qujxten^ 
and  bid  hta  soldiers  mount  guard  over  the  bulHon-vault^  it  ia  di^cult  to 
aay.  With  London  in  a  elate  of  siege,  a  Provost -Marshid  installed  at  the 
Mansion  House,  a  park  of  artiUery  on  Tower  Hill,  the  Soyal  Exchaagr 
and  GuildliaU  converted  into  militarj^  posts,  and  a  foreig;n  soldiery  qcar- 
texed  upon  the  inhabitants,  there  would  be  no  "Quotations"  of  Consola 
the  Stock  Exchange,  nor  any  of  the  usual  telegrams  or  leadinxr  ardclfia 
the  newspapers.  The  Government  would  be  powerless  f 
/^making  terms"  witli  the  invading  foef  p£a*liament  woui  . 
martial  law  alone  would  prevail ;  our  glorious  old  Constitutioii  Would  be 
abrogated,  and  the  monarchy  itself  might  be  in  jeopardy.  The  day  of 
England*^  di^ace  and  humiHatioii  might  inaugurate  a  satumaliii  of  bruial 
floldiery;  crime  and  misery,  such  as  the  imagination  recoils  ^in  con- 
ceiving, miglit  desolate  our  beartlis  and  homes;  and  destruction  of 
perty  to  the  value  of  untold  millions  would  involve  paraljrais  of  comini 
death  of  credit,  stoppage  of  manufactures,  ruin  of  trade,  and  the  di 
oi'  every  bond  of  law  and  society  :  nay,  even  this  frightful  calami' 
be  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  London. 

3.  But  J  it  may  be  ask<.'d,  is  such  a  contingency  possible  ?     For 
are  those  who  refuse  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  inva^oai  of  England 
being  attempted^    Rather  than  contemplate  the  probable  consequecoes 
BUOceasfVd  invasion,  they  ridicule  the  idea  of  its  probability,  and  si 
as  panic-mongers  all  who  regard  the  possibility  of  such  a  disaster. 
the  idea  of  England  being  in\  aded  is  not  absui-d,  we  have  the  testimony 
Wellington  himself,  and  the  call  upon  the  nation  for  millions  uf  monty 
prepare  a^inst  the  contingency.     And  since  it  is  proved  that  this  eouni 
is  open  to  invasion,  the  impossibility  of  such  an  attempt  being  sui 
should  be  demonstrated  so  clearly,  by  the  strength  of  our  defensive 
rations,  that  no  foreign  foe  would  dare  to  make  the  attempt . 

4.  As  it  13,  however,  the  question  whether  England  could  be  in' 
and  London  taken  and  sacked,  bus  been  frequently  discussed  by  milii 
engineers  on  the  Continent^  and  answered  by  them  in  th«  affirmative 


ar- 


F^^M 


*  **  Maifl  ti  soixante  mille  Fnmgats  prciimenC  terre  cnti^  Bastiiigs  «t  Doffnt*.  i 
qu'unc  bataillc  heiaiQVM  kox  ^noit  da  t'&viuicer  jasque  mxr  ki  bopls  do  li  Msdimf  I 
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The  only  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  is  as  to  tlie  befit  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  aiiiount  of  forces  requiredj  and  the  places  ivhere  troops  should 
be  landed.  Is  it  impossible  that  an  enemj,  with  a  fleet  near]y  matching 
our  own,  and  able  to  embark,  at  any  moment,  two  or  three  hundred 
thonaand  troops  in  four  or  five  diyiBions,  and  launch  them  againBt  the 
moat  assailable  parts  of  our  coast,  should  so  lay  his  plans  as  to  reach 
London  before  we  cotdd  prevent  him?  Kesolved  upon  an  attempt  to 
occupy  the  metropoEB,  he  could  make  a  nunibei*  of  feints  iind  attacks  at 
different  points,  with  a  fair  diance  of  succeeding  in  one ;  which  would  bo 
all  that  he  would  want.  A  naval  action  might  be  fought  and  lost  by 
England;  or,  if  not  lost,  the  fleet  might  be  seriously  crippled:  even 
whilst  the  battle  was  fighting,  or  afler  it  was  fought,  troops  might  be 
landed  on  the  coast  at  quite  another  part  of  the  country* 

5,  We  would  not  infer,  from  the  fact  of  the  fortification  of  London 
not  being  named  in  the  National  Defence  Commission,  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  the  metropoEs  being  unproteoted ; 
especially  as  certain  incidents  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  well  known 
to  have  occurred,  which  were  oalculatod  to  open  the  eyeA  of  the  most 
passive  and  imsuspeoting  administration*  But  the  remoteness  and  im- 
certainty  of  the  possible  peril,  eomhined  with  a  prudent  desire  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  creating  a  panic  by  implying  a  doubt  of  the  durability 
of  peace,  may  induce  even  a  yigUant  executive  to  postpone  precau- 
tions ^vhich  might  denote  distrust,  until  it  be  too  kte  to  adopt  tliem 
with  due  effL^ct*  If  this  be  so,  the  pubhc  voice  sliould  demand  that 
the  heart  of  England  shall  not  be  left  to  the  chance  of  an  extemporized 
and  therefore  inadequate  defence,  and  that  the  Capital  shall  be  rendered 
lecure  against  an  invading  force.  Such  a  demand  incessantly  and  reso- 
lutely put  forward  J  would  not  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ministry, 
but  supply  them  with  the  ncedM  juatificatioii  to  act,  oa  tliey  are,  perhaps, 
already  inchned  to  do.  Indeed,  the  forti£cation  of  London  is  &  necessary 
supplement  to  the  Volunteer  force ;  and  the  spontaneous  offer  of  our  rifle- 
men having  been  accepted  by  the  Queen  and  the  GoTemment,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  voice  of  the  nation,  if  raised  to  demand  fortificationfl  which 
the  volunteers  of  the  metropoHtan  districts  could  dehnd — and  which  would 
so  strengthen  our  national  defences  as  to  render  successful  invasion  hope- 
less, by  making  London  an  impregnable  stronghold — would  be  tmheeded. 
For  surely  no  government  would  refuse  a  milhon  to  iuBure  the  safety  of  the 
metropolis  and  frustrate  the  aim  of  an  invader,  especially  as  the  protection  of 
the  Capital  is  of  paramount  importance  in  any  scheme  of  Nationtd  Defences, 

6.  Again,  our  fleet  might  be  passed,  or  even  decoyed  away,  as  Nelson's 
was  $  and  then  there  are  about  200  miles  of  our  coast  on  which  an  enemy 

dl  la  Tamiaep  Us  poumuent,  en  Tingt-qtifltfc  Iieures,  d^trnjre  plnsleiifi  milHirds  ii 
iii«MelM  ft!  do  xnarchiuidiM,  et  porter  i  In  Ibrtimo  ik  I'Ani^t^TS  an  aoup  doni  tUt 
aurult  petoi  &  w  r«Iev«r." — Estraei  of  Liemi.'Coi*  Ardtat**  (of  ihe  Corps  du  Gink} 
paper  on  ''  The  Di^fence  qf  the  Country  aoutk  qf  London,**  from  papert  on  tultjietM 
cmneckd  mih  the  duties  fif  the  corpg  qf  Mo^  EnginterM^    IB40. 
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could  land  within  four  dajs*  inarch  of  London*     In  tho&e  sliort  font  d^J 
the  safety  of  London  lyould  have  to  be  secured,  and  our  work  cf 
ance  to  the  hivader  be  done.     "Within  that  time  the   enemj  m\iA  ht" 
brought  to  a  stand.     But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?     Will  he  be  br 
up  hy  douda  of  fikirmishers,  hovering  on  his  flank  and  reAr,  and  iio« 
retreating  as  he  advances  his  tirailleurs  f     Can  we  hope,  with  any  nixmli 
of  irregular  riflemen,  however  j>€dect  may  be  their  practice  or  sup 
their  intelligence,  so  to  reduce  his  nunvbers  and  dlsorgaoire  hia  rauki^  i 
to  oblige  him  to  pause  in  his  career  ?^ — ^no  more  flian  u  tnun  woulii 
stopped  by  an  attack  of  angry  waaps. 

7.  No!  the  only  stop  to  an  enemy  in  that  hasty  niah  woidd  be  a  | 
action ;  and  if  we  give  ourselves  three  days  out  of  the  foor,  which  : 
enough^  to  collect  the  various  component  parts  of  our  motley  fo: 
even  accomphsh  this,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  L*nt'my  on  tin; 
day,  the  action  must  be  fought  witlun  one  day 'a  march  of  Londoiu 

8.  All  honour  to  the  volunteers  who  have  so  nobly  «t^pp«tl  cml  i 
their  county's  call;    but  on  that  day — ^without  ;i  to 
bloody  task,  without  having  ever  seen  a  ahot  firei    ..  -  ^   ,      ihey 
match  themselves  against  veteran  legions,  led  on  by  well-known  and  ' 
tried  IcadcTs,  with  all  their  plans  of  operation  ready  prepared,  oiid  wilh  dit 
project  of  the  sack  of  the  richest  city  in  Europe,  and  the  oob 
perhaps,  of  long-nouriahed  plans  of  revenge. 

9.  Wliat  Englidiman  would  not  give  all  that  he  liad  to 
victory  on  such  a  day?  Who  that  has  a  mother,  a  sister^  a  wile, 
daughter  living  in  London,  but  woiild  make  any  aacHBee  to  guard  a^aia^ 
the  possibilitif  of  what  might  haj^pen,  if  In  tliat  day  the  isauc  of  thia  battle 
was  to  be  decided  against  us  ? 

10.  Neither  confidence  in  tlie  justioe  of  our  cau«e,  tior  reJiaoea  co  tkt 
valour  of  our  defenders,  can  prevent  the  mind  frcm  ^  ^^^zrf  at  ikt 
thought  of  what  may  be  the  result  of  that  action :  i  u«t  d«p«t>d  on 
that.     There  would  be  no  time  nor  space  for  lailyiiig.     n€U  Obe  baula 

would  decide  the  late  of  England. 

11.  But  thb  is  a  fate  against  which  we  may  guard,  with  ocgialQljr  ( 
success,  by  adopting  precautions  which  in  all  cases  have  been  pztrred  to  \ 
sufficient. 

12.  London^s  safety  may  be  secured  by  tlie  Mune  m«aaa  hy 
Wellington  saved  his  handful  of  troops  in  Spain,  when  Maagcna  w^ 
vancing  with  his  superior  army,  i     '  ^  Mihilate  hii;      *'       l| 
order  had  gone  fortli  lo  drive  *'  i  ii»*  wfi,  nv 


no  one  who  could  say  it  might  not  t>e  done.     What 
his  advance  ?     Why  did  ho  i&it  doT^n  for  a  whole  \\u 
away  like  snow  fixiui  off  thodia  hills  on  which  it 
Because  ' 
little  ear 


had 
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had  bcon  renfiered  impregtiable  by  the  very  man  whom  Masaena  knew  that 
he  had  sufficient  strengtli  to  crash  in  the  open  iidd;  but  who,  through 
tliia  protection,  was  enabled  to  brave  him,  without  a  moment's  uneai5i» 
Bess,  for  a  whole  winter,  durmg  which  tifne  he  recruited  his  array  by 
reat  and  by  suppUcA  from  England,  The  rcBiilt  was  the  complete  diacom- 
Btwre  of  the  French  army, 

13.  How  was  ifc  that,  when  we  had  landed  in  safety  in  the  Crimea,  had 
won  the  heights  ol*  Alma,  and  were  within  two  days*  march  of  Sebastopo!, 
the  victorious  forces  of  France  and  England  were  suddenly  brought  to  a 
fttand  and  their  strength  so  paralyzed  that  a  year  elapsed  before  we  could 
gain  a  mile  in  advance  upon  im  enemy  whom  we  had  in  a  few  hotira 
driven  from  his  choeen  position  in  the  open  field  ? 

14.  Why  in  the  late  campaign  in  Italy  did  the  French  Emperor  so 
suddenly  depart  from  his  programme  of  "  From  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic/' 
and  that,  too,  after  his  enemy  had  proved  liimself  m  hopelei^ly  inferior 
in  open  contest  ?  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  these  sudden  pauses  of  great 
and  conquering  armies,  it  behoves  us  to  know  it ;  for  it  is  this  effect  which 
wc  desire  to  produce.  We  may,  and  probably  sliall  he  taken  by  surprise ; 
we  may,  as  has  generally  happened,  get  worsted  at  ihe  commencement : 
our  volunteers,  as  well  as  some  of  our  generals,  may  re<|uire  some  little 
apprenticeships;  hut  if  we  can  only  gain  time,*  who  would  for  a  moment 
fear  the  final  result  ? 

15.  Let  us,  then,  learn  a  l^son  from  these  three  great  examples  of 
modem  warfare.  The  means  we  must  employ  are  defenaive  as  well  as 
offensive  resiatancej  and  the  science  we  must  call  to  our  aid  is  Fortification^ 
properly  applied  to  the  metropolis,  and  mtnisted  to  our  Volunteers. 

16.  But  before  discussing  the  mode  of  fortification  we  will  dispose  of  the 
Buperiicial  argmnents  brought  against  such  a  means  of  del^encc.  Of  course 
there  ^fill  be  the  usual  cuckoo  cry — **  Fortifications  !  why,  have  not  we 
strong  fortifications  at  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  and  Dover  ?  You  don*t 
think  we  can  fortify  all  round  the  cc*ast?  Fortification  I  What  is  the  good 
of  building  batterien  and  thromng  up  earth- works  that  will  be  all  out  of 
date  and  useless  in  a  few  years,  and  at  an  enormous  cost  ?  We  can  make 
better  use  of  our  money  than  that."  And  the  military  man  will  come 
forwainl  and  say  that  our  army  is  small  enough  as  it  is,  without  locking 
up  a  p>art  of  it  in  forb-essies  which  may  be  masked  and  passed  by ;  while 
the  engineer  will  say  we  can  easily  throw  up  hasty  field-works  at  the  last 
moment.     These  objections  are  really  worthless. 

•  If,  in  1 814,  PAiis  hftd  possessed  ft  citadel  citpable  of  holding^  out  for  otily  eight 
ilAy."?,  the  Ues^liiHcs  of  the  world  wonlil  have  been  changed.  If,  io  ISOS^  Vi<;nua  Imd 
lK?en  fortified,  iJ)e  hatllii  of  Ulm  would  not  hsvo  decided  the  wan  If,  in  1806,  Berlin 
hud  been  fortilied,  th<3  army  beafcea  at  Jena  might  have  rallied  ihero  till  the  KtiMian 
army  odvancc^l  to  iu  rulieC  If,  in  1808,  l^fndrid  had  hcen  fortified^  the  Frcnrh  armj, 
after  tlic  victories  of  EspuMiowi,  Iiidchi,  aod  SomosieiTti,  could  never  haro  ventured  to 
march  u|*oti  that  capital,  leaving  the  Etighfh  army  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  Salamanca 
fn  its  rear/'— vl/M(mV  Enropt,  c,  37. 
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28.  In  Oie 


mfta  y  may  * 


kind  of  grei^^  ^viiO  of  dainay  dxmwti 


LoodoDf  aad 


diidiaiy  drawbridges^  and  barred  gate»;  jod  tlioa>  who  mre  mctfotamM  wiA 
tlis  dutoma  of  continental  towns  wiU  ptolAbly  coddc^  tisem  witli  laamoi 
a»d  ocirois^  aad  men  f  jcamining  your  laggage  and  pofci^  wasmm^  joqr  kgi  Jcr 
o^Mifcrabazid  articlea.  On  the  contrary,  now,  dhsiiks  to  oar  rmil vaj%  our  kqf* 
mage  goxiS)  and  to  our  voiante€r%  the  fortifirgitifliMi  wiiidi  am  oecaeMUj  «» 
Ncctire  London  may  be  so  nnobtnmire,  and  so  rcmored  Drocn  tlie  uuuu  )i%h- 
way  iy  tbat  no  Londoner,  save  such  aa  know  wbai  ^rti&GalioQ  r«altj  ta^  wooU 
^ver  realize  the  /act  that  they  were  in  any  way  oomieeted  witii  ita  «WfHTy 

39.  We  only  want  balf-a-dozcn  tolenbly  lazge  feta^  welt  ^aced,  ta 
ibnn,  aa  it  were,  the  salient  points  of  onr  defence.  Lei  l2ie  fwadii'  rcfo  ta 
the  diagram,  and  he  will  net*  six  stars,  one  on  Sbootef^a  Hill,  oom  tm  I9tr> 
wood  Hill  to  the  Soudi  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  «t  or  oear  Wli 
a  fourth  aomewhere  nenr  Harrow,  then  at  Mill  HiD,  and  o<iir  last  i 
good  range  of  Enfield  Lock.  A  set  of  dota  (^)  thm  oomm  in 
midway  between  the  five  spaces. 
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30*  Let  uft  now  cx)ii»dder  tl 
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31,  The  security  of  our  great  arsenal  of  Woolwich  demands  (inde- 
pendently of  any  plea  of  metropolitan  defence)  that  this  important  position 
fiihoiild  be  occupied  by  a  work  of  considerable  strength.  Such  a  fortrefls 
would  answer  three  purposes,  each  of  them  of  paramount  importance  1  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  remedy  the  extremeJy  insecure  state,  and  to  an 
eaemy  the  most  tempting  defenodeasnessy  of  oiu*  greatest  military  maiiufac- 
tones  and  arsenal;  secondly,  it  would,  by  means  of  ite  outworks^  eSectually 
bar  the  Thames  from  any  gun-boat  attack ;  and  thirdly,  it  would  form  one 
of  the  angles  of  our  great  polygon  of  positions  for  the  defence  of  London. 
The  next  of  these  angles  would  be  at  the  spur  of  Norwood  Hill ;  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  construct  a  considcjrable  fort.  The  third  permanent 
work  would  come  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Wimbledon,  where  the  range 
of  hills  again  spurs  out  to  the  South;  and  tliese  three  would  complete  tlie 
BaUent  angles  of  the  southern  half  of  the  defence  of  Londion.  Probably  two 
works  of  a  hke  nature  would  suffice  for  the  northern  division ;  and  a  third 
might  be  added  in  the  direction  of,  and  perhaps  either  'vvithiu  range  ofj  or 
covering  Enfield  Lock,  the  great  riile  factory  for  the  Army. 

*32.  These  five  or  six  forts  sliould  be  regular  permanent  work^,  mid  of 
sufficient  importance  to  he  secure  against  a  cotip  de  main:  in  fact,  to 
compel  an  enemy  to  sit  down  before  them  for  a  siege  of  greater  or  less 
duration.  They  should  aU  be  armed  witli  heavy  long-range  guns,  and 
should  besides  contain  surplus  stores  of  both  guns  and  ammunition  for 
the  armament  of  other  works,  to  be  hereafter  deHcrib^d, 

33.  Such  would  be  all  the  extent  of  fortification  uei^ssaiy  to  be  under- 
taken at  first ;  but  to  complete  the  chain,  it  would  be  requisite  that  plots 
of  ground  should  be  acquired  in  suitable  positions :  generally,  one  between 
each  of  the  permanent  forts  ;  and  on  ^ach  of  these  pieces  of  ground  should 
be  carefidly  traced  the  outHnc  of  an  earthen  work,  of  extent  and  form  to 
suit  each  particular  case. 

34.  The  execution  of  these  works  could  be  tmdertaken  by  the  gar- 
risons of  the  permanent  works,  which  ivould  be  relieved  from  time  to 
time.  They  would  thus  form  a  series  of  military  industrial  schoolsi  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  our  troops  might  learn  the  all- important  and 
much-neglected  art,  how  to  use  a  spade  in  tlieir  own  defence.  Perhaps 
Bome  of  our  volimteera  would  not  be  above  taking  a  few  leasons  of  the 
same  kind.  Such  as  have  formed  themselves  into  engineer  corps  would  of 
course  do  so,  and  we  should  thus  be  able  to  place  another  important  mode 
of  defence  in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen.  The  outworks  of  the  main 
forts,  indeed^  might  be  executed  by  the  same  means,  and  they  could  thus 
be  kept  continually  being  increased  in  strength. 

85.  The  secondary  earth- works  would  either  bo  armed  at  once,  upon 
the  completion  of  tlie  enceinte ^  or  they  might  be  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  from  the  main  permanent  works  when  occasion  might  require. 
In  the  latter  case,  their  cost  would  be  very  trifling,  as  it  would  not  be 
neoessaiy  to  construct  permanent  magannea  or  stores. 


:)N  THE  STBONQHOl 

d6.  Tbeae  two  geta  of  works  haviDg  beea  ooBafilflieJ,  il 
merely  remain  to  havo  the  spaces  of  ground  between  tbeaeronl  intiCBt- 
fully  oonaidared,  with  a  view  to  their  occupation  hy  a  seriea  of  vnaOv 
worka,  either  enclosed  or  open  to  the  rear.  The  latter  might  in  ihk  cue 
be  left  to  be  undertaken  upon  the  menace  of  attack. 

37*  We  fthould  then  have  London  surrounded  by  a  series  of  itrrai; 
points  of  r^iatance,  oonsi^ting  of  chains  of  detaiiihed  workif  wish  ioft 
ioiervali  between  them^  through  whidi  our  regiilar  and  irregiilar  tro«p 
Tuight  Advfuice  and  retire,  and  act  with  a  perfect  oertainty  of  ■ujooea& 

38.  Afl  to  the  garriBons  of  the  pennanent  works;  w^e  have  the  ArtiUeij 
nt  Woolwich,  who  would  garrison  their  own  fort  at  Shooter^s  HiO,  and 
thua  l>c  on  the  spot  to  assist  in  the  armament  of  the  secondary  works, 

39.  Now  that  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  employing  our  troop  li 
pilice,  we  may  surely  abolish  a  large  proportion  of  otir  London  banick% 
and  give  th<i  Guards  the  benefit  of  guburhan  quartcra.  By  this  meant  ^ 
ahouid  do  mucli  towai*ds  improving  the  healtli  of  the  troops,  and  theadec^ 
the  ground  on  which  many  of  the  present  barracks  are  built  would  go  fat 
toward*  supply ing  the  cost  for  the  construction  of  those  now  propoeed, 

40.  Aa  the  presence  of  a  considerable  strength  of  engineers  would  bt 
neceiwary  in  the  construction  of  the  various  geoondary  works,  it  ttoold  U 
advisable  that  one  of  the  large  forta  should  be  garrisoned  by  this  Jbrot. 
TbiB  would,  peril ap»^  be  best  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  our  Schc«l 
uf  Military  Engineers  from  Chatham  ;  and  it  would  be  most  conveniest^ 
located  at  Wimbledon,  where  the  necessary  waste  ground  could  be  obtainfid 
for  practice  in  earth-works,  wliile  the  Tliames  at  Richmond  would  be  saS- 
ficiently  dose  for  practice  in  hydraiilic  works  and  in  pontooning.  Mow- 
over,  the  entire  ibrce  round  the  metropolis  would  be  able  to  avail  thenuelTei 
of  this  additional  means  of  military  education:  indeed  the  engineers  thau' 
selves,  however  learned  or  scientific  they  may  be,  would  be  none  the  woree 
for  being  placed  within  nearer  reach  of  the  various  meetings  of  kamai 
and  acicutitio  aooietiea  which  ore  always  t^ing  place  in  the  metropolis. 

41.  Let  im  now  review  the  positions  that  we  trust  we  have  etfa* 
l^lislied.  We  have  London  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  detached  ibrt*, 
showing  in  every  direction  an  armed  front.  We  have  water  commtmiia- 
tion  from  cast  to  west  of  the  position^  and  ample  communication  by  railwiy 
and  telegraph  in  all  directions,  and  to  every  fort.  The  leading  linca  of 
railway  imd  tlie  river  arc  everywhere  barred,  and  these  very  li 
in  fsoramunicatlon  with  our  grejit  camps  at  Alderahott,  Colcli 
Hhomcllffe.  Within  our  circle  of  forts  we  have,  in  material,  the 
resources  of  the  nation  in  artillery,  military  stores,  amaU-arms,  and  i 
nition  ;  and  as  regards  the  personal,  we  include  the  head-quarters  4 
artiller)%  our  picked  troops,  the  Guards,  the  Engineers,  the  hm^t  eosn^ 
jmnieB  of  Volunteer  corps  in  the  country,  and,  finally,  a  popfulalian  cf 
3,000,000  from  which  to  recruit:  and  with  auch  a  position  to  defod, 
every  man  might  be  a  soldier.    We  have  also  the  meaDu  of  obtel&iii|r 
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nlimited  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  the  oountry,  and  of  despatch ing  troops 
different  directions :  for  the  idea  of  invesimg  a  position  of  such  extent 
ad  situation  could  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained  hj  any  army  that 
conld  be  introduced  into  this  country. 

42.  With  such  defences,  London  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
keepuig  of  a  garrison  of  Volunteers,  with  hut  a  sprinkhng  of  regulars;  ao 
that  the  entire  Army  and  Militia  woidd  be  left  free  to  take  the  field.  Such 
a  state  of  things  would  alTord  absolute  security ;  for  no  enemy  would  then 
be  mad  enough  to  dream  of  a  deaceivt  upon  the  heart  of  our  empire.  With 
London  safe,  and  our  army  thm  reinforced  by  the  covering  force  that 
would  otherwise  be  constantly  required  to  defend  it,  we  might,  Indeed, 
laugh  at  the  menace  of  invasion. 

43.  What,  then,  should  hinder  us  from  at  once  putting  ourselves 
beyond  the  probability  of  em^prisc?  In  point  of  inconvenieiice  to  tlie 
metropolis,  it  would  be  no  more  than  the  forts  at  Dtjver.  The  e^cpensc 
would  he  a  mere  nothing  to  what  we  are  spending  every  day  in  lesH 
important  rnaiters.  We  are  annually  building  Ini-ge  barraokB  for  our 
troops ;  we  have  only  to  build  the  next  six  that  we  require  in  tlicse  par- 
ticular positions;  bo  that,  with  tbo  exception  of  those  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  guards'  barracks,  the  outlay  for  barracks  may  be  almost  omitted 
from  the  calculation :  and  in  the  case  of  these,  their  cost  would  be  met 
by  the  sale  of  their  preaent  sites. 

44-  Again^  in  calculating  the  expense,  the  main  works  at  Shooter's  Hill 
may  be  thrown  out ;  as  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  undertaken  ibr  the 
defence  of  Woolwich,  and  do  not  come  within  the  eatugory  of  works 
executed  solely  lor  the  protection  of  London. 

45.  What,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  at  once,  is  to  purchase,  say, 
five  plots  of  ground  of  fifty  acres  each,  and  six  plots  of  thirty  acres  each, 
in  all,  430  acrea  of  land :  this,  considering  that  some  of  the  sites  are 
waste  land,  may  possibly  be  put  down  at  200/,  per  acre  =  8f>,000/,  The 
main  works  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  60,000^  each,  or  400,000/. ;  so 
that  the  entire  cost  would  not  exceed  half  a  million  sterling,  excluding 
Woolwich,  which  must  be  fortified  in  any  case :  an  amoimt  Jar  less  than 
that  which  the  nation  is  spending  ungrudgingly  in  constructing  iron  plated 
vessels,  which,  at  best,  are  only  exp?rim«ital,  and  may  prove  faUurea. 

4G.  A  sum  of  half  a  million  spent  on  the  construction  of  six  lar^e 
Forts,  would,  in  the  next  twelve  months,  establish  a  firm  and  adequate 
basis  for  all  future  defence.  The  field- worka  between  the  forts  might  be 
executi-d  by  the  gaiTisons  in  them,  whilst  the  smaller  cai'th-works  need 
not  be  tlirown  up  untU  there  was  an  absolute  threJit,  or  an  imminent 
danger  of  invasion.  Surely,  the  sjdrit  which  has  evoked  the  Volunteers, 
will  provide  the  fuudti  to  raalcc  London  impregnable,  and  invasion,  there- 
fore, hopeless. 
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white  under  the  midnight  taper,  I  stretch  out  my  hand^ — ^I  seize  the  paper^^ 
1-^ well,  I  oiiTi  it — there — jct^ — I  took  it,  and  I  read  it. 

Or  mther,  I  may  say,  I  read  tlrnt  part  of  IT  which  the  bidder  and 
bUsterer  liad  tlung  down.  It  was  but  a  fragiuent  of  a  letter — a  fragment — 
oh  1  how  bitter  to  swidlow  I  A  lump  of  Epaom  salt  could  not  have  been 
more  disguating-  It  appeared  (from  Bedford's  statement)  that  j^scidapius, 
on  getting  into  his  gig,  bad  allowed  tliia  ecrap  of  paper  to  whisk  out  of  his 
pocket — the  re,Ht  he  read,  no  doubt,  under  the  eyes  of  the  ^vriter*  Very 
likely,  during  the  peruBal,  he  had  token  and  squeezed  the  false  hand  which 
ivrot^e  the  lines.  Very  likely  the  fii*8t  pitrt  of  the  pncious  document  con- 
tained compliments  to  him^from  the  homble  context  I  judge  so — ^compli- 
ments  to  that  vendor  of  leeches  and  bandages,  into  whose  heart  I  dare^say  I 
wished  ten  thousand  lanceta  might  be  stuck,  as  I  perused  the  False  Ok£^s 
wheedling  address  to  him  I  So  ran  the  doaiment.  How  well  every  word 
of  it  was  engraven  on  my  anguished  heart.  If  page  three^  which  I  suppose 
was  about  the  bit  of  the  letter  which  I  got,  was  as  it  wa^s — wbaf  muj^t  page 
om  and  two  have  been  ?     The  dreadful  document  began,  then,  thus  v — 

*' dear  hair  in  the  locket,  which  I  shall  ever  wear  for  the  sake  of 

him  who  gave  it " — (dear  hair  !  indeed — tiiegusting  carrots  !  She  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  call  it  "dear  hair'*) — ^^  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
gave  it,  and  whose  had  itmper  I  shall  pardon,  because  I  think,  in  spite 
of  his  iaults,  he  is  a  Utile  fond  of  his  poor  Lizzie  I  Ah,  Edward  I  how 
could  you  go  on  so  the  last  time  about  poor  Mr,  B.  I  Can  you  imagine 
that  I  can  ever  have  more  than  a  filial  regard  for  the  kind  old  gentle- 
man ?  *'  (11  eiait  question  de  moi^  nia  parole  dlionrieur.  I  was  tlie  kind 
old  gentleman !)  "  I  have  known  him  Ednce  my  childhood.  Ho  was 
intimate  in  our  family  in  earlier  and  happier  days ;  made  our  house  his 
honie;  and,  I  must  say^  %vas  most  kind  to  all  of  us  children.  If  he  has 
vanities,  you  nimghty  boy,  is  he  the  only  one  of  his  sex  who  is  vain  ? 
Can  you  fancy  that  such  an  old  creature  (an  old  mu/",  as  you  call  bun, 
you  wicked,  satirical  man  !)  could  ever  make  an  impression  on  my  hesirt  / 
No,  sir  1  '*  (Aha  I  So  1  was  an  old  muft",  was  I  ?)  ^'  Though  I  don't 
wish  to  make  ^ou  vain  too,  or  that  other  people  ttliould  laugh  at  you, 
as  you  do  at  poor  dear  Mr,  B,,  I  think,  sir,  you  need  but  look  in  t/our 
glass  to  see  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  such  a  rival  as  that.  You  fancy 
Le  is  attentive  to  me  ?  If  you  looked  only  »  little  angrily  at  boa,  he 
would  ily  back  to  London,  To-day,  when  your  fmrj*id  Uitle  patient  did 
presume  to  offer  to  take  my  hand,  when  I  boxed  his  Httle  ^vicked  eai** 
imd  sent  him  spirmifig  to  the  end  of  the  room — -poor  JWr.  Hatch  was  bo 
frightened  that  he  did  not  dare  to  come  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  him 
peeping  behind  a  statue  on  the  lawn,  and  he  would  not  come  in  until  the 
servimtji  aniveiL  Poor  man !  We  cannot  all  of  us  have  courage  Hkc 
a  certain  Edward,  who  I  know  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Now,  sir,  you  must 
not  be  quarrelling  with  that  wretched  little  captain  for  being  rude.  I 
have  shown  him  that  I  can  very  well  takft  care  of  myBclf  I  knew  the 
odioui  thing  the  fret  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him,  though  he  had  forgotten 
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tne.      Yeftra  ago  I  met  hixn,  And  I  rcmc^mber  ht  vm   aqtally  twijf 

Here  tho  letter  was  torn.     Beyond  "  Hpi "  it  did  not  go.     Bui  thnl 

waa  enough^  wasn't  k  7  To  this  woman  I  had  offered  a  gfnfic  nnd  immlj^ 
I  luay  say  a  kind  and  tendei*  heart — I  had  offered  four  hundred  a  j€sit  m 
I'imded  pix^perty,  besidea  my  bouse  in  Devon«hirc  Stre^4»  Bloonmbiij^fw.^ 
and  she  prefeiTed  £^dioard,  for«ooth,  at  tlie  ftign  of  the  Gallipot :  and  nmj 
ten  thousand  peatlcs  smash  my  brains  I 

You  may  fancy  what  a  night  I  had  uder  reading  that  aorap^  I  prondw 
you  I  did  not  sleep  much.  I  heard  the  bourfi  toll  as  I  kept  vlgiL  I  Ijiy 
amidft  shattered  capitnlA,  broken  ahaHa  of  the  tumbled  paJmce  which  I 
had  built  m  imagination — oh !  how  bright  and  statoly  1  I  gate  nnxn^git 
the  ruins  of  my  own  happinefls,  nurrounded  by  the  murder€>d  eorpaei  cf 
innocent-visioned  domestic  joya.  Tick — took !  Moment  afiet  mtrmcAi  I 
heard  on  the  clock  the  clinking  footBtepa  of  wakeful  jjrii^f.  I  '  "  • , .  » 
dcMEC  towards  morning,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  dancing  wit;  rm^ 

when  I  woke  witli  a  st/irt,  finding:  Bedford  arrived  with  ray  sharing  w«ler, 
and  opening  the  shutters.  When  he  eaw  my  haggard  &oe  he  wa^ed  liiftlmd, 

"  Yon  have  read  it,  I  see,  air,*'  eays  he. 

'^  Yes,  Dick,^*  groaned  I,  out  of  bed,  "  I  have  sv-  i?,^     Aim3  I 

laughed  1  may  say  a  fiendish  laugh.     ''And  now  i  -Lkfrti   it^  tmi 

poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  aU  the  drowsy  syrups  In  hw  shop  fhong  liim) 
vn}\  be  able  to  medicine  me  to  sleep  for  some  time  to  come  I  *' 

**  She  has  no  heart,  sir,  1  don't  tJiink  she  cares  lor  t*other  citaf) 
much,"  groans  tlie  gloomy  butler.  **  She  can't,  after  having  known  a****— 
and  my  companion  in  grief,  laying  down  ray  hot-water  jug,  retreata. 

I  did  not  cut  any  part  of  myself  with  my  ra^or.  I  shaved  qttHe 
Qalmly.     I  went  to  the  family  at  breakfast.     My   ■  I  via 

sarcistic  and  witty.     I  smiled  most  kindly  at  Miss  I  i  e  came 

in.  Nobody  could  have  seen  from  my  outward  behaviour  that  anything 
waa  wi-ong  within.  I  waa  an  apple,  Cfiuld  you  iniipect  the  worm  m  mj 
core !  No,  no.  Somebody,  I  think  old  Baker,  complimented  me  tm  my 
good  looks.     I  waa  a  smiling  lake.     Could  you  see  <  -nWliei% 

lOlongst  my  sheeny  water-lilie?*,  that  a  corpse  was  jlij  eotA 

dep^B?  ''A  bit  of  devilled  ehickcti?*'  <<Ko,  thank  jou.  By  tli« 
wiy»  Lovcl,  I  think  I  must  go  to  town  to-day."  ^  Youll  oome  t^ek 
to  dinner,  of  course?*'  «*  Well— no."  ''Oh,  stufTI  Yon  proniMt!  tan 
-day  and  to-mon*ow,  liobinson.  Brown,  and  nJontu  arc  coming  tew 
fviarrow,  and  you  most  bo  here  to  me<*t  them."  Thus  wi*  tt-,f*l., . 
answer,  I  smile,  I  say,  **  Y<?a»  if  yon  please,  anothtT  cup,'* 
as  to  hand  the  mufHn,*'  or  %\ '  "       ' 

under  groond,  and  buried,    i 
on,  of  oonrsc ;  and  daiaioa  iq^riDg,  and  tht  5  im  fhe  gra«  jrl 

I  am  undisr  it.     Ah,  dimw  mcl    it*a  very  i. ..-*,    .1  ■"  --"   • Irm* 

it's  vefv  odd  I     I  tioTj  t  baking  k>  the  woorld  afay 
with  11  shotvad  Jiiiiiy.     ftot  my  s^ffil  i^ut 
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through  the  world^  which  it  has  no  longer  wiytlung  to  do  with :  and 
my  ghost,  aa  it  were*  comes  and  smilee  at  my  own  tombstone*  Here  lies 
Charles  Batchelor.  the  Unloved  One.  Oh  I  alone,  alone,  alone  !  Why, 
Fate !  didst  ordiiin  that  I  ehonid  be  compaoIonlesB  ?  Tell  me  where 
the  Wandering  Jew  is,  that  I  may  go  and  mi  with  him,  Is  there  any 
place  at  a  lighthouse  vacant  ?  Who  knowa  where  is  the  Iain nd  of  Juan 
Fernandez!  7  Engage  me  a  ship  and  take  me  there  at  once.  Mr.  IL  Crusoe, 
I  think.  My  dear  Robinson,  have  the  kindncaa  to  hand  roe  over  yoUT 
goatakin  cap,  breech  ob,  and  qmbrella.  Go  honied  aiut  leftvt  me  heie^ 
Would  you  know  who  h  the  Bolitariefit  man  on  earth?  That  man  mn  1, 
Was  that  cntlet  whicli  I  ate  at  breakiaat  anon,  was  that  imnb  which 
frisked  on  the  mead  last  week  (beyond  yon  wull  where  the  nnconsidoua 
cuoimber  lay  baaking  which  waa  to  form  his  sauce )—l  nay,  waa  thai 
Isunb  made  bo  tender,  that  I  might  eat  him  ?  And  my  heart,  then  t 
Poor  heart  I  wert  thou  no  BofUy  constituted  only  that  women  might  stab 
thee  ?  Bo  I  am  a  Muff,  van  I  ?  And  alie  will  always  wear  a  lock  of  hia 
"  dear  hair,^^  will  ahe  ?  Ila !  ha !  The  men  on  the  omnibus  looked  a^kaxioe 
iiB  they  Baw  me  laugh.  They  thought  it  waa  from  Han  well,  not  Putney,  I 
WHS  eacaping.  Eacape  ?  Who  ean  escape  7  I  went  into  London.  I 
went  to  the  Clubs.  Jawkins,  of  oourae,  waa  theiij;  and  my  impression  is 
that  he  talked  m  usual.  I  took  another  omnibus,  and  went  back  to  Putney. 
**  I  will  go  back  and  revisit  my  grave,**  I  thought.  It  is  said  that  ghosta 
loiter  about  their  former  haunts  a  good  deal  when  they  are  first  dead ; 
flit  wistfully  among  their  old  friendi  and  companions,  and  I  daresay, 
expeot  to  hear  a  plenty  of  conversation  and  friendly  tearftd  remark  about 
themsclveH.  But  suppose  they  return,  and  find  nobody  talking  of  t];em  at 
all  ?  Or  suppoee,  Hamlet  (P^jc,  and  Royal  Dane)  comes  back  and  finds 
Claudius  and  Gertrude  very  comfortable  over  a  piece  of  cold  meat^  of 
what  not  ?  Is  tlie  lato  gentleman's  present  position  as  a  ghost  a  very 
pleasant  one  ?  Crow,  Cooka  I  Quick,  Bun-dawn  !  Open,  ''IVap-door  f 
Allona :  ifs  best  to  pop  imderground  again.  So  I  am  a  Mufi',  am  1? 
What  a  curious  thing  that  walk  up  the  hill  to  the  house  was  \  What 
a  difr:rcnt  place  Shruljlandfi  waa  yesterday  to  what  it  is  to*<Iay  !  Haa  tho 
Btm  lost  its  light,  and  the  flowers  their  bloom,  and  the  joke  itJ»  sjiarkle, 
and  the  di*h  its  savour  ?  Wliy,  bless  mj  soul  1  what  is  Li^zy  herself — 
only  an  ordinary  wonmn^ — ^freckled  certainly — incoirigibly  dull^  and  with- 
out a  ecintillation  of  humour:  and  yon  mean  to  say,  Charles  Batch*  lor,  that 
jcmr  heart  oaoe  beat  alxnit  that  woman  ?  Under  the  intt-rcepted  letter  of 
that  cold  assassin,  my  hejirt  had  fallen  down  dead,  irretrievably  dt'SKl. 
I  remember,  apropos  of  tlie  occasion  of  mj  first  deaths  that  perpetrated 
by  Glorvina— on  my  second  visit  t-o  Dublin — with  what  a  strange* 
tensation  I  walked  under  some  trees  in  the  Phmnix  Park  beneatli  which 
H  had  been  my  cuatom  to  meet  my  False  One  Number  1.  There 
were  the  tr*»es — there  were  the  V>irdR  singing — there  ^iw  the  bench 
on  which  we  used  to  sit — ^the  same,  but  bow  ditterent !  Tho  trees  had  a 
difierent  foliage,  exquisite  amaranthine;  the  birds  lang  asong  paradiflaioal; 
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the  bench  was  a  bank  of  roees  and  fresli  flofwers,  which  jcmzig  Lore  i 
in    tVagrant  chapleta  around   the  statue  of  GIorr^IniL.      Koses  and  irah 
flowert*  ?    Ilhc^iimatisras  and  Hannel -waistcoats,  you  silly  old  man  I    Foli 
and  Song?     O  namby-pamby  driveller!     A  statue? — a  doll,  thon  twa 
dling  old  dullard  I — a  doll  witli  carmine  cheeka,  and  a  heart  stnifed 

bran 1  say,  on  the  night  preceding  that  ride  to  and  from  Ptttoey,  1 

had  undergone  deatli — in  that  omnibus  I  had  been  carried  over  to  t'oiber 
side  of  thu  Stygian  Shore.  I  returned  but  as  a  passionless  gho«tc, 
mem bering  my  life- days,  but  not  feeling  any  more.  Loire 
ElijM.beth  I  Why,  the  doctor  came,  and  partook  freely  of  lunch,  uid  I 
not  angry.  Yesterday  I  called  liici  names,  and  hated  him,  and  wna  jr^on 
of  him.  To-day  1  felt  no  rivalship ;  and  no  envy  at  his  euece^ta ;  and 
desire  to  supplant  him.  No — I  swear — ^not  the  slightest  wish  to  nia 
Elizabeth  mine  if  she  would.  I  might  haTc  cared  for  her  ycaterday*— 
yesterday  I  bad  a  heart.  Psha !  my  good  sir  or  madam.  You  ait  by  tii« 
at  dinner.  Perhapa  you  are  handsome,  and  use  your  eyes.  Ogle  away* 
Don't  balk  yourself,  pray.  But  if  you  fancy  I  care  a  threepenny-pic 
about  you — or  for  your  eyes— or  for  your  bonny  brown  hair — or  for  you 
sentimental  remarks,  sidelong  warbled — or  for  your  praise  to  (not  of) 
tace — or  for  your  «itire  behind  my  back — ^^ah  me  I — how  mistakeB  yi* 
are  I  Peine  perdue^  mn  chere  darnel  The  digestive  urgans  are  si  ill  In  o^iod 
working  order^ — but  the  heart  t  Caret 

I  was  perfectly  civil  to  Mr.  Drencher,  and,  indeed,  won<ltT  to  ilttak 
how  in  my  irritation  I  had  allowed  myself  to  apply  (mentally)  any  tort  of 
disagreeable  phrases  to  a  most  esccellent  and  deaerving  and  good^Iookiaf 
young  man,  who  ia  bdovctd  by  the  poor,  and  has  won  the  just  ooofidence 
of  an  extensive  circle  of  patient^a.  I  made  no  aort  of  rvonark  lo  Him 
Prior,  except  about  the  weather  and  the  flowers  in  the  gairdeo.  1 
bland,  easy,  i^ther  pleasant,  not  t<M>  high-spirited,  yon  undeifstazid* — ^ui 
I  vow  you  could  not  have  seen  a  nerve  wince,  or  the  slightest  alU*nitino  id 
my  demeanour.  I  helped  the  two  old  dowagers;  I  listencil  lu 
twaddle  ;  I  gaily  wiped  up  with  my  napkin  three-quart i^nt  of  a  ghnt^ 
filierry  which  Popham  lluntr  over  my  trowsers.     I  wotiJrl 

know  that  I  had  gone  through  the  ticklish  operation  of  au  c:._ fj 

heart  a  few  hours  previously.     Heart — ^poohl     I  saw  Miss  Prior  a  lip] 

quiver.     Witliout  a  word  between  us,  she  knew  perfrctly  wi^T  ^ 

over  as  regarded  her  late  humble  servant     She  wincrd  t^ 

While  Drencher  was  bu«y  with  h La  plate,  the  grey  eyes  caat  iv 

interjectioual  look»  of  puzzled  entreaty.     ^7if,  I  say,  winced  {  find  I 

you  my  word  I  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  ahe  wba  aorry,  or  file 

liftj^i  II  l>e  hung.     And  I 

ujdir  thenmtter,  than  till 

of  TQt«€«  doscriptive  «^  my  dcqinir.     Tht'j  appciured,  you  tua/ 

remember,   in   one  of  tlw  annuals  of  thoae  daya,  anr^   --  -    - 

attributed  to  one  of  the  moat  eenUmcntal  of  our  ytn 

member  th«  rcriuira  aaid  they  were  '^  replete  with  cu&c 
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paasianate  and  earnest  feeling/'  and  bo  forth.  Feelings  indeed  1 — ha !  hu ! 
"  Passionate  outbursts  of  a  grief- stricken  henrt !  ^* — ^Passionate  scrapings 
of  a  fiddJ*?»tick,  mj  good  friend.  **  Lonely/*  of  conrseT  rhyniea  -mih. 
**onlj/'  and  **  gushes''  with  ** blushes,"  and  "despair"  with  **hair,"  and  m  on. 
Despair  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  good  dinner^  I  promise  you.  Hsiir 
la  ialse :  hearts  are  false.  Grapes  may  be  sour,  but  claret  ia  good,  my 
masters.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  cry  my  eyes  out,  because  Chloe's 
are  tuined  upon  Strephon  ?  If  you  find  any  whimpering  ir  mine,  may 
they  never  wink  at  a  bee's- wing  again ♦ 

When  the  doctor  rose  presently,  saying  he  would  go  and  see  the  gar- 
dener's child,  who  was  ill,  and  casting  longing  looks  at  Misa  Prior,  I  assure 
you  I  did  not  feel  a  tittle  of  jealou^,  though  Mibs  Bessy  actually  followed 
Mr.  Drencher  into  the  lawn^  under  the  pretext  of  calling  back  Miss  Cissy, 
who  had  run  thither  without  lier  bonnet*        * 

"Now,  Lady  Baker,  which  was  right ?  you  or  I ? "  aaks  bonny  Mrs. 
Bonnington,  wagging  her  head  towards  the  lawn  where  this  couple  of 
innocents  wei-e  disporting, 

**  You  thought  there  %vas  an  affair  between  ]Miss  Prior  and  the  medical 
gentleman,"  I  Kiy,  smiling.    ^^  It  waa  no  secretj  Mrs.  Bonnington  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  there  were  others  who  were  a  little  smitten  in  that 
quarter  too,"  aays  Lady  Baker,  and  she  in  turn  wags  h^r  old  head 
towards  me. 

**You  nicftn  me?"  I  answer,  as  innocent  as  a  new-bom  babe.  *' I 
am  a  burnt  child,  Lady  Baker ;  I  have  been  at  the  fire,  and  am  already 
thoroughly  done,  thank  you.  One  of  your  charming  sex  jilted  me  some 
years  ago;  and  once  la  quite  enough,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you," 

This  I  said,  not  becjiuse  it  was  true ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  reverse  of 
truth  ;  but  if  I  choose  to  lie  about  my  own  affairs,  pray,  why  not?  And 
though  a  strictly  truth-telling  man  generally,  when  I  do  lie,  I  promise 
you,  I  do  it  boldly  and  well. 

**  Ij^,  as  I  gather  from  Mrs.  B<:»nningtonj  Mr.  Drencher  and  Miss  Prior 
like  each  otheTi  I  wish  my  old  friend  joy.  I  wish  Mr,  Drencher  joy  with 
all  my  heait.  The  match  seems  to  me  excellent.  He  i«  a  deserving, 
a  clever,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow  ;  imd  I  am  sure,  ladies,  you  can 
bear  wilneas  to  her  goodness,  aJier  all  joxi  have  known  of  her." 

**  My  dear  Batchelor,*'  says  Mrs.  Bonnington,  still  smiUng  and  winking, 
"  I  don't  believe  one  single  word  you  say — ^not  one  single  word  !  ^*  And 
^e  looks  infinitely  pleased  aa  she  speaka. 

**  Oh  1  '^  cries  Lady  Baker,  "  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you  ai-e  always 
match-making — don't  cjontradict  me.     You  know  you  thought '* 

**  Oh,  please  don't,"  cries  Mrs,  B, 

**  I  will  She  thought,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  actually  thought  that  our 
Bon,  that  my  Cecilia's  husband,  was  smitten  by  the  governess,  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  dure  !  '*  and  her  flashing  eyes  turn  towards  the  late 
Mrs.  LoveFs  portrait,  with  its  faded  simper  leering  over  the  harp.  *'The 
idea  that  any  woman  could  succeed  tlmt  angel  indeed  I  " 
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*^  Indeed,  I  don't  cnTy  her,*^  I  said* 

**  You  don^t  meaa,  Batdielor,  that  my  F 
woman  Imppy  ?  '*  cries  tlie  Bonnington.     "  IL 
VQiy  young  for  hia  age,  and  the  most  aiTeeUo] 
prised,  and  it^s  most  cruel,  and  most  unkind  of  i 
envy  any  woman  that  marriefi  my  boy  1  *' 

•*  My  dear  good  Mra,  Bonnipgtoo,  you 
remark. 

"  Why,  when  hia  late  wife  was  ali?6|^*  goes  oj 
know  with  what  admii'abic  sweetneBs  and  gentl 
bud  temper— excuse  me,  Lady  Baker  I " 

**  Oh,  pray,  abujie  my  departed  augel  1"  c 
your  80U  should  marry  and  forget  her — eay 
made  to  forget  their  mother.*  She  waa  a  woma 
breeding,  and  a  woman  of  &mily,  und  the  Bsi] 
queror,  Mra.  Bonnington '* 

**  I  think  I  heard  of  one  in  the  court  of  Pha 

"  And  to  «ay  that  a  Baker  i«  not  worthy 
indeed !     Do  you  hear  that^  Clarence  ?  '* 

**  Hear  what,  ma'am  ?  '*   say  a  Clarence,  w] 
**  YouVe  speakin'  loud  enough — though  bleiht  il 

"  You  wretched  boy,  you  have  been  smoki 

"Shmoking — haren^t  I?'*    eay«  Clarence 
been  at  the  Five  Bells,  and  Tve  been  bavingj 
tin  old  IHend  of  mine,"  and  he  lurches  toward* 

"  Ah  I  don^t  drink  any  more,  my  child  i''  < 

^^  Tm  as  sober  as  a  judge,  I  tell  you.     Yoi 
iho  bottle  at  dinner,  that  I  muet  get  it  when  I 
old  boy  ?     We  had  a  row  yeaterday,  hadn*t  we 
Vm  not  angry^ — you're  not  angry.     Bear  no 
old  boy  I  *• 

Tho  unhappy  gentleman  drank   hia  bntiip< 
his  hair  oii'  hla  head,   eaid*-*^  Where  #   the 
Bellenden  ?    Who^a  that  Idokin*  me  under  the 

^*  Where  ia  who  ?  ^*  adcs  his  motiicr. 

*•  r  llenden— r  '  i' 

thmc !      ^  U«cd  I 

the  corps  de  ballet.     Dfehed  to  go  bcliitid  tli 
girll"  maundcra  out  tho  tipsy  youth;  md  ai 
hIa  mischievouii  t;ilk  entem  tlici  roonij  agftin 
by  me,  Bemy  Bellcndi/D,  I  wiy  l^* 

The  matrona   r^Mi  with  luokji  of  boritir 
dancer  V  mm  Mm.  Bcmnin|rton,    *^^  Abiilkt 
**  Young  woman,  ib  r'  '  ?'' 

*^  Th«  Bulbul  ai.  Uo^-hayfJ 

remember  you  imd  Foabery  in  liliii!  Mil 
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b,  Bellenden  waa.    Foabery  washn't :  but  Bellenden  was.    Give  you 

credit  for  that,  Bellenden.   Boxsh  my  earsh.  Bear  no  maUah — no— 

w-nudiah !     Get  some  more  sherry,  you— whatah  your  name — Bedford, 

ad  ril  pay  you  the  money  I  owe  you;**  and  he  laughs  his  wild 

utterly  imconscious  of  the  effect  he  is  producing.     Bedford  stands 

;  at  liim  as  pale  as  death.     Poor  Miss  Prior  is  as  white  as  marble. 

fzath,  terror,  and  wonder  are  in  the  countenances  of  the  dowagers.   It  is 

I  awful  scene ! 

"  Mr.  Batchclor  knows  that  it  was  to  help  my  family  I  did  it,"  says 

I  poor  governess. 

"  Yes,  by  George !  atid  nobody  can  say  a  word  against  her,"  bursts 
Dick  Bedford,  with  a  sob  ;   **  and  she  is  as  honest  as  any  woman 

**  Pray,  who  told  you  to  put  your  oar  in  ?  "  cries  the  tipsy  captain. 
''And  you  knew  that  this  person  was  on  the  stage,  and  you  intro-^ 
her  into  my  son^s  family?     Oh,  Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr.  Batchelor,  X 
n't  think  it  of  you !     Don't  speak  to  me,  Miss  1 "  cries  the  flurried 
ipwp&mnington. 

— ^  "  You  brought  this  woman  to  the  children  of  my  adored  Cecilia  ? " 
Upr.caUs  out  the  other  dowager.  "  Serpent,  leave  the  room  I  Pack  your 
^^  trunks,  viper !  and  quit  the  house  this  instant  Don't  touch  her.  Cissy. 
^  Come  to  me,  my  blessing.     Go  away,  you  horrid  wretch  I " 

'^  She  ain't  a  horrid  wretch ;  and  when  I  was  ill  she  was  very  good  to 
_    us,"  breaks  in  Pop,  with  a  roar  of  tears  :   "  and  you  shan't  go,  Mias  Prior 
— jsiy  dear,  pretty  JVIiss  Prior.     You  shan't  go  1 "  and  the  child  rushes  up 
^    to  the  governess,  and  covers  her  neck  with  tears  and  kisses, 

'^  Leave  her,  Popham,  my  darling  blessing  ! — Cleave  that  woman ! " 
cries  Lady  Baker. 

"  I  won't,  you  old  beast ! — and  she  sha-a-ant  go.  And  I  wish  you 
was  dead — and,  my  dear,  you  shan't  go,  and  Pa  shan't  let  you ! " — shouts 
iheboy. 

*'  0,  Popham,  if  Miss  Prior  has  been  naughty,  Miu  Prior  must  go  I  '* 
tsays  Cecilia,  tossing  up  her  head. 

''  Spoken  like  my  daughter's  diild ! "  cries  Lady  Baker :  and  little 
Ciflsy,  having  flung  her  little  stone,  looks  as  if  she  had  performed  a  very 
virtuous  action. 

"God  bless  you,  Master  Pop, — ^you  are  a  trump,  you  are!"  says 
Mr.  Bedford. 

"Yes,  that  I  am,  Bedford;  and  she  shan't  go,  shall  she?"  cries 
the  boy. 

But  Bessy  stooped  down  sadly,  and  kissed  him,  '*  Yes,  I  must,  dear," 
she  said. 

'Don't  touch  himl  Come  away,  sir!  Come  away  from  her  tliis 
moment !  "  shrieked  the  two  mothers. 

"  I  noned  him  through  the  scarlet  fever,  when  his  own  mother  would 
aoi  OQBie  near  him,"  says  Elisabeth,  gently. 
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**  Tm  blest  if  fthe  didn't,'*  9ob«  Bedford — **  Bud — ^bub — bub— Hess  yoo, 

Mii8t«^  Pop  t  ** 

**  That  child  is  wicked  enough,  and  beadMrong  €&otigb,  and  nide 
enough  abeady  I  **  exclaims  Lady  Baker.  "  1  desbe,  jatmg  womaa,  yvn 
will  not  pollute  him  larther ! " 

'*  That's  a  hard  word  to  say  to  an  honest  woman,  lOA'am,'*  mp 
Bedford. 

i*  Pnty,  misB^  are  you  engaged  to  the  butler,  too  ?  *^  tunes  out  tha 
dowager. 

**  There*s  very  little  the  matter  with   Maxwell^s    cbild^^^oiity 
What  on  earth  baa  happened  ?     My  dear  Lizzy — nciy  deju*  Mlsa 
what   is  it?'*    cries   the   doctor,  who   enters   ^om   tbe   garden  at   this 
juncture. 

**  Nothing  haa  happened,  only  this  young  woman  ban  appeared  in 
a  new  character,'*  Bays  Lady  Baker.  •*  My  fion  has  just  inibrmed  us  that 
Bliaa  Prior  danced  upon  the  etage^  Mr.  Drencher;  and  if  you  think  foch 
a  person  is  a  fit  companion  for  your  mothers  and  aisterv,  wbo  utiezid  a  place 
of  Christian  worship,  I  believe — 1  wish  you  joy/* 

"la  this — is  this — true?"  asks  the  doctor,  with  a  look  of  bewilder- 
ment. 

**  Yea,  it  is  true,*'  sigha  the  girl. 

*' And  you  never  told  me-,  Elizabeth  ?"  groans  the  doctor. 

*'  fibers  as  honest  aa  any  woman  here,**  calls  out  Bedford.  ^*  She  giT« 
all  the  money  to  her  family/* 

*'  It  waan't  fair  not  to  tell  me.  It  wasn't  lair/*  aoba  tbe  doctor  Aai 
he  gives  her  a  ghastly  parting  look,  and  turns  his  bock. 

**  I  say,  you — Hi !  What-d'-you-eall-'em  ?  Sawbcmes ! "  alm^  on* 
Ciiptam  Clarence,  **Come  back,  I  say.  She's  all  right,  I  say.  UpA 
my  honour,  now,  she^s  all  right/* 

**  Miss  P.  shouldn^t  have  kept  this  irom  me.  My  motber  and  nMi 
are  dissenters,  and  very  strict.     I  couldn't  ask  a  parly  into  my  fiinuly  wb 

has  been — who  has  been 1  wish  you  good  morning,'^  says  tbe  df^cttTt 

and  stalks  away. 

*'  And  now,  will  you  please  to  get  your  things  ready  and  gr»,  rw* 
continucia  Lady  Baker.     "  My  dear  Mrs.  Bennington,  you  think ** 

*-  Certainly,  certainly,  she  must  go !"  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

*^  Don't  go  till  Lovel  oomes  home,  Miss.  These  ain*t  your  mistrfsaS' 
Lady  Baker  don't  pay  your  salary.  If  you  go,  I  go,  too.  There  !**  ciDi 
out  Bedford,  and  mumbles  something  in  her  ear  about  tbe  end  cf  tht 
world. 

^^  You  go,  too ;  and  a  good  riddance,  you  insolent  brute  I  **  cxcltim^ 
the  dowager. 

**  O,  Captain  Clarence !  you  have  made  a  pretty  morning  s  work," 
I  sjiy. 

"  I  don*t  know  what  tlie  doose  aO  the  sherry — all  tbe  sldnty's  abcol," 
says  the  captain,  ^\aym^m\^\  ^^  «ns^"^  decanter.     **  Gal'iiiT«rygCoi 
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*  ffL  If  sbc  cliooseab  dimsh  aliport  Iier  family,  why  the  doosJi 
she  dansli  eliport  a  family  ?  " 

"  That  ia  exactly  wliat  I  recommend  this  person  to  do/'  Bays  Lady 
Baker,  toaaiug  up  her  head.  "  Aod  bow  I  will  thank  you  to  leave  the 
room.     Do  you  hear  ?  ** 

As  poor  Elizabeth  obeyed  this  order,  Bedford  darted  after  her;  and  I 
know  ere  slie  had  gone  five  steps  he  Lad  oflered  her  hia  savings  and  every- 
thing he  had.  She  might  have  had  niine  yesterday.  But  she  had  de- 
ceived me.  She  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  me.  She  had  misled  me 
about  this  doctor.  I  could  trust  her  no  more.  My  love  of  yesterday  was 
dead,  I  say.  That  vase  was  broke,  which  never  could  be  mended.  She 
knew  all  was  over  between  us«  8he  did  not  once  look  at  me  aa  she  left 
the  room. 

The  two  dowagers — one  of  them,  1  think,  a  little  alarmed  at  her 
victor^'' — ^left  the  house,  and  for  once  went  away  in  the  same  barouche. 
The  young  maniac  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief  staggered  away, 
I  know  not  whither. 

About  four  o'clock,  poor  little  Pinhom,  the  child" a  maid,  came  to  me, 
well  nigh  chokiog  with  tears,  as  she  handed  me  a  letter.  '^Shes  goin' 
away — and  she  saved  both  them  children's  hves,  she  did.  And  fihe've 
wrote  to  you,  sir.  And  Bedford's  u-goin'.  And  Til  give  wamin',  I  will, 
too  I  "  And  the  weeping  handmaiden  retirees,  leaving  me,  perhaps  some- 
what frightened,  with  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  she  said — **  I  may  vrrite  you  a  hue  of  thanks  and  fare- 
well. I  shall  go  to  my  mother.  I  shall  soon  find  another  place.  Poor 
Bedford,  who  has  a  generous  heart,  told  me  that  lie  had  given  you  a  letter 
of  mine  to  Mr.  D.  I  saw  this  morning  that  you  knew  everything.  I  can 
only  say  now  that  for  all  your  long  kindnesses  and  friendship  to  my  family 
I  am  always  your  sincere  and  grateiul — E,  P.'' 

Yes  ;  that  was  all-  I  think  ^he  teas  grateJid.  But  she  had  not  been 
candid  with  me,  nor  with  the  pcx^r  surgeon.  I  had  no  anger ;  far  from  it ; 
a  great  deal  of  regard  and  goodwill,  nay  admiration,  for  the  intrepid  girl 
who  had  played  a  long,  hiiid  part  very  cheerfully  and  bravely*  But  my 
foolish  little  flicker  of  lov«  had  blamed  up  and  gone  out  in  a  day;  1  knt'W 
tliat  she  never  could  care  for  me.  In  that  dismal,  wakeiiil  nighty  alhr 
reading  the  letter,  1  had  thought  her  character  and  story  over,  and  seen  to 
what  a  life  of  artifice  and  dissimulation  necessity  had  comj>elIed  her.  I 
did  not  blame  her.  In  such  circmnstances,  witli  such  a  family,  how 
could  she  be  frank  and  open  ?  Poor  tiling  1  ponr  thmg  ]  Do  we  kot^w 
anybody  ?  Ah  1  dear  me,  we  are  most  of  us  very  lonely  in  tlie  world. 
You  who  have  any  who  love  you^  cling  to  tliem,  and  thaiJc  God.  I 
went  into  the  hall  towards  evening:  her  poor  tnmks  and  packages 
w»:?rc  there,  and  the  little  nurserymaid  weeping  over  them.  The  sight 
unmanned  mc  ;  and  1  believe  I  cried  my«elll  Poor  Elizabeth  I  And  with 
these  small  chests  you  recommence  your  life's  lonely  voyage  I  I  gave 
the  girl  a  couple  of  sovereigns.     She  sobbed  a  God  bless  mo  I  and  burst 
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out  crying  more  desperately  than  ever.    Them  hast  a  ki»d  heart,  lit& 
Pinliorn  1 

**  *  Miss  Prior — to  be  cillcfl  foi%*     Wliosc  tninks  are  the«e  ?  " 
Lovelj  coming  from  the  city.    The  dowagers  drove  up  at  the  same  momooL 

"  Didn't  yon  see  lie  from  the  omnibus,  Frederick  ?  "  cries  her  ladyshlpi 
ooftxijigly.     **  We  followed  behind  you  all  the  way  I  " 

"We  were  in  &e  barouche,  my  dear,"  remarks  Mrs.  Bonningt% 
irathci'  ncnouflly. 

^*  Whose  tninkfi  are  these  ? — what's  the  matter  7 — and  what  s  the  gftf 
ciying  for  ?  **  aaks  Lovel. 

"  Mias  Prior  ia  a-going  away,"  sobs  Pinhoni. 

**  Misa  Prior  going  ?  Ia  this  your  doing;  my  Lady  Baker  ?^-or  yom^ 
motlier  ?  **  the  master  of  the  honee  says,  sternly. 

"  She  ia  going,  my  love,  bccatific  she  caimot  stay  in  this  Ikmiiy/  r,^y 
mamma. 

**  That  woman  is  no  fit  companion  for  my  angel's  children,  Frederick  !* 
cries  Lady  B* 

**  That  person  has  deceived  laa  all,  my  love  I  "  says  mamma, 

"  Deceived  7 — how  ?  Deceived  whom  7  "  continuea  IMr.  Lovel,  m«c 
and  more  hotly. 

"  Clarence,  love  I  come  down,  dear  1  Tell  Mr.  Lovel  evprjthiag. 
Come  down  and  tell  him  this  moment/'  crieii  Lady  Baker  to  her  con,  irbo 
at  this  moment  appears  on  the  corridor  which  was  round  the  halh 

**  What*s  the  row  now,   pray  ? "      And  Captain    Clarence   desc< 
brt'aking  hie  shins  over  poor  Elizabeth's  trunks,  and  e^Ditig  down  cu 
his  usual  maledictions. 

**  Tell  Mr.  Lovelj  where  yon  saw  that — that  pei'son,  Clai-ence  i 
Pir,  listen  to  my  Ceciha'a  brother !  " 

'*  Saw  her — saw  her,  in  blue  and  s|\angle9,  in  the  J^osi  and  (he  B^ilMf 
at  the  Prince's  Theatre — and  a  dooaed  nice-looking  girl  she  was  too!*'— 
eayn  the  captain. 

"  There,  air  I  " 

**  There,  Frederick  !  "  cry  tlie  matrons  in  a  breath. 

"  And  what  then  ?  '*  asks  LovcL 

**  Mercy  I  you  ask,  What  then,  Frederick  ?  Bo  yon  know  wbat  A 
theatre  is?  Tell  Frederick  what  a  theatre  is,  Mr,  Batchelor,  and  thai 
ray  gi-andcMldren  miLat  not  be  educated  by— — '* 

*'  My  grandchildren— my  Cecilia's  children,"  shrieks  the  otiier,  '^  nin 
not  be  poll- luted  by ** 

**  Silence  !  "  I  say*     "  Have  you  a  word  against  her — have  you,  pn 
Baker  7'^ 

"No.  'Gad I  I  never  said  a  word  against  her,"  says  the  captain. 
**No^  hang  me,  you  know — but '* 

"  But  suppose  I  knew  the  feet  the  whole  time  7  "  ojiks  Lotd,  wilk 
rathex  a  blush  on  his  cheek.     ''  Suppose  I  knew  that  sho  danecd  to  giti 
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her  family  bread?  SuppoBe  I  knew  thut  she  toiled  mid  laboured  to 
Bnpport  her  parents,  and  brothers,  and  siate-ra?  Suppose  I  know  that 
out  uf  her  ]ilttance  she  lias  continued  to  support  them  ?  Snppoee  I 
know  that  she  watched  my  own  cliildn.*n  dirongh  fever  and  danger? 
Por  these  reiieons  I  must  turn  her  out  of  doors,  must  I?  No,  by  Heaven  I 
— ^No ! — ^Elizabeth  I — MisB  Prior ! — Come  down  I — 'Come  here,  I  beg  you  I " 

The  governess  arrayed  as  for  departure  at  this  moment  appeared  on 
the  corridor  mnning  round  the  hall.  As  Love!  continued  to  speak  very 
loud  and  resolute,  she  camo  down  looking  deadly  pale. 

Still  much  excited,  the  widower  went  up  to  her  aad  took  he/  hand. 
•*Dear  Iklias  Prior  I  '*  he  said — "  dear  EUisabeth  I  you  have  been  the  beat 
friend  of  me  and  mine.  You  tended  my  wife  in  illness,  you  took  care  of 
my  children  in  feVer  and  danger,  Yoti  have  been  an  ftdmirable  siater, 
daughter  in  your  own  family — and  for  this,  and  for  these  benefits  con^ 
ferred  upon  us,  my  relatives — ^my  mother-in*law — would  drive  you  out 
of  my  doors  !     It  shall  not  be  \ — by  Heavenn,  it  shall  not  be  I  " 

You  should  have  seen  little  Bedibrd  eittiJig  on  the  govemefis's  bos, 
RhakiQg  liis  fist,  and  crying  "  Hurrah  !  **  as  Ida  master  spoke*  By  this  time 
the  loud  voices  and  the  altercation  in  the  hall  had  brought  a  half-dozen 
of  servants  from  their  quarters  into  the  hail*  *^  Go  away,  all  uf  you  1  '* 
ahouts  Lovelj  and  the  domestic  posjis  retire.^ ,  Bedford  being  the  last 
to  roti*eat,  and  nodding  approval  at  hia  maater  as  he  bocks  out  of  the 
room. 

"You  are  very  good,  and  kind,  and  geDefooa^  wr,**  says  the  pole 
Elizabeth,  putting  a  liandkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  But  without  the  con- 
fidence of  tliese  ladies,  I  must  not  stay,  lilt*  liovel*  God  bleaa  you  for 
your  goodness  to  me.     I  must^  if  you  pletue,  return  to  my  mother." 

The  worthy  gentieman  looked  fiercely  roimd  at  ibe  two  elder  women, 
and  again  seizing  the  governessV  hand,  iiiiid — **  Elizabeth  I  dear  Elizabetlil 
I  implore  you  not  to  go !     If  you  love  the  children^ " 

**  Oh,  iir  1  "  (A  cambric  veil  covers  Miss  Prior*s  emotion,  and  the 
e3tpfrei«ion  of  her  ftwe,  on  this  ejaculation.) 

"  If  you  love  the  children,"  gasps  out  the  widower,  *^  stay  wirb  them. 
If  you  have  a  regard  for — ^for  their  father  ** — (Timanthes,  where  is  ihy 
pocket  handkerchief?) — "  remain  in  this  house,  with  such  a  title  as  nont^^ 
can  question.     Be  the  mistress  of  it/' 

"  Ills  mistress — and  before  me !  "  screams  Lady  Baker.  "  Mrs. 
Bonnington,  this  depravity  u  monstrous  I  '' 

**  Be  my  wife  1  dear  Elizabeth,"  the  widowei*  continues.  **  Continue 
lo  watch  over  the  children,  who  fihall  be  motherle^H  no  mows/' 

*'  Frederick  !  Frederick  I  haven*t  they  got  tw?**  shrieka  one  of  the  old 
ladies. 

•*  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Lady  Baker  1  ^*  says  Mrs,  Bonnington » 

'*  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  **  says  Lady  Baker. 

^'  Fiederick,  hsten  to  your  mother,"  implores  MrB.  Bonnington- 

"  To  your  mothers  I  "  sobs  Lady  Baker. 
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And  they  lioth  go  down  on  their  knoes^  and  I  heard  a  booboo  of  2 
gofifaw  behind  the  green- balzed  servanta*  dour,  where  I  luiTe  00  doabi 
Mens.  Bedford  was  posted, 

"  Ah  1  Batchelor,  dear  Batchelor,  speak  to  him  1 "  cries  good  Mi%. 
Bonn  J.  '^  We  are  praying  Hii^  cliild,  Batchelor — this  child  whom  yoct 
nsed  to  know  at  College,  and  when  he  was  a  good,  gontle,  obedictit  boy. 
Ton  have  influence  with  my  poor  Frederick.  Kxcrt  it  for  Li«  heart- 
broken mother's  sake;  and  you  sliall  have  my  bubb]e-uV.Ii--tv.xIzitr^ 
you  ahaD<" 

*^My  dear  good  lady,"  I  exclaim — ^not  likiiJg  to  aee  the  Kina  ^th 
in  grief. 

^*  Send  for  Doctor  Strajghtwaitst  I  Order  him  to  pat^e  ia  hia  mad- 
ness," cries  Baker;  "or  it  is  I,  CecUia^a  moth*!-,  tfu*  mt^ther  of  this 
murdered  angel,  that  shall  go  mad/^ 

**  Angel  1     AUons^  I  say.    Since  his  widowhood,  you  ii  r  givro 

the  poor  fellow  any  peace.  You  have  been  for  ever  quA»'<  -  ^  1  h  him. 
You  took  possession  of  his  house ;  bullied  his  senmntai  fl|>oiled  lyji  diB* 
dren — ^you  did,  Lady  Baker  J' 

"Sir,"'  cries  her  ladysliip,  **you  are  a  low,  presuming,  valgar  laaa! 
Clarence,  beat  this  rude  man  I  ^' 

**Nay,''  I  say,  *Hhere  must  be  no  more  quarrelling  to-cky.  And 
I  am  sure  Captain  Baker  will  not  molest  me.  Miss  Prior^  I  am  di4igtod 
that  my  old  0'icnd  should  have  found  a  woman  of  good  seoae,  good  ocm* 
duct,  good  temper — a  woman  who  has  had  many  trials,  and  borne  them 
with  very  great  patience,  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  make  him  liappy.  I 
congratulate  you*  both.  Miss  Prior  has  boi-ne  poverty  so  well  that  1  im 
certain  she  will  bear  good  fortune,  for  it  ts  good  fortune  to  b<Tooino  the 
wife  of  such  a  loyal,  honest,  kindly  gentleman  as  Frederick  Lovd/* 

After  such  a  speech  as  that,  1  tliink  1  nmy  aa}',  hlferavi  animam^     Nit 
one  word  of  complaint,  you  aee,  not  a  hint  about  **  Edward,"  not  ■  ciflKk 
sarcasm,   though  I  might  have  launched  some  terrific  shota  out  of  mj 
quiver,  and  have  made  Lovel  and  his  bride-elect  writht*  before  tue,    Bwl 
what  ia  the  need  of  spoiling  spoit  ?     Shall  I  growl  out  of  my  KiHikr  maiigev 
because  my  comrade  gets  the  meat  ?     Eat  ii,  happy  dng  I  and  bv  lluudditf. 
Would  not  that  bone  have  choked  me  if  I  had  tried  it  ?  Bnsides,  I  am  dcqi»- 
toraed  to  disappointment.     Other  fellows  get  the  priat       ^     ■   * 
am  used  to  run  second  in  the  dreary  race  uf  love.   Set 
Fourth.     Qu4  srfi{s-je7     There  was  the  IJomb/iy 
days.    There  was  Edward.    Here  is  Fredodck,    L  l  . 
repine  not  at  fortune;  but  be  content  to  be  Batchelor 
children-     I  will  be  an  uncle,  a  parent  to  thtrm.     i 
•carlet  whiskers  distanced?     Has  not  jK>or  Ditk  Hrri 
poor  Dick,  who  never  had  a  clmnee,  and  in 
what  Inn  it  is  to  arc  Lady  Baker  d<*[Kised  :  t 
and  rcignic^g  over  her  I     The  purple-&ced  »  1 
aho  boUy,  and  ragit,  and  trample  more    bii^  < 
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and  be  oft.     I  know  ahe  must, 
tiiat^s  the  fact. 

And  Lere  at  tliis  very  moment,  and  aa  if  to  add  to  the  comicality  of 
the  scene,  who  Bhould  appear  but  mother-in-law  No.  2,  Mrs.  Prior,  with 
her  bluti-cofit  boy  and  t^70  or  three  of  her  children,  who  had  been 
invitedf  or  had  invited  themselves,  to  drink  tea  with  Lovel'a  young  ones, 
as  their  custom  was  whenever  they  could  procure  an  invitation.  Master 
Prior  had  a  fine  "  copy  **  under  his  arm,  which  he  came  to  show  to  his 
patron  Lovel.  His  mamma,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  bad  happened, 
came  fawning  in  with  her  old  poke -bonnet,  her  old  pocket,  that  va^t 
depository  of  all  sortB  of  st<>res,  her  old  xmibrella,  and  her  usual  dreary 
fiinirk.  She  made  her  obeisance  to  the  matrons, — she  led  up  her  hlue- 
coat  hoy  to  Mr.  Lovel,  in  whose  office  she  hoped  to  find  a  derk^s  place  for 
ber  iad,  on  whose  very  coat  and  waistcoat  she  had  deaignn  whilst  they 
iirere  yet  on  his  back:  and  she  straightway  began  business  with  the 
dowagers — 

**  My  lady^  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  quite  well  ?"  (a  curtsey.)  **  Dear, 
kind  Mrs.  Bomiington  !  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  to  you,  mum.  '  This  ia 
Louisa,  my  lady,  the  great  girl  for  whom  your  lad j  ship  so  kindly  promised 
the  gown.  And  this  is  my  little  girl,  Mrs*  Bennington,  mum,  please ;  and 
this  is  my  big  Blue.  Go  and  speak  to  dear,  kind  Mr.  Lovel,  Gus,  our 
dear  good  friend  and  protector, — the  son  and  son-in-law  of  these  dear 
ladies.  Look,  sir,  he  has  brought  his  copy  to  show  you  ;  and  it's  credit- 
able to  a  boy  of  his  age,  isa*t  it,  Mr.  Batclielor?  You  can  say,  who  know 
BO  well  what  writing  is,  and  my  kind  services  to  you,  sir, — ^and — Elizabeth, 
Lizzie,  my  dear  I  where's  your  spectacles,  you — ^you " 

Here  she  stoppedj  and  looking  alarmed  at  the  group,  at  the  boxes,  at 
the  blushing  Lovel,  at  the  pale  countenance  of  the  governess,  **  Gracious 
goodness  I "  she  said,  ^*  what  has  happened  ?     Tell  me»  Lizzy,  what  is  it? " 

"la  tills  coOusion,  pray  ?^*  says  ruffled  Mrs,  Bonnington. 

**  Collusion,  dear  Mrs,  Bonnington  ?" 

"  Or  insolence?"  bawls  out  mj  lady  Baker. 

"Insolence,  your  ladyship?  What — what  is  it?  Wliat  are  these 
boxes — Lizzy *a  boxes  7  Ah  I  **  the  mother  broke  out  with  a  scream, 
**  you've  not  sent  the  poor  girl  away  ?  Oh  I  my  poor  child — my  poor 
children  1  " 

"  The  Prince's  Theatre  baa  come  out,  Mrs.  Prior,"  here,  said  L 

The  mother  clasps  her  meagre  hands,  *•  It  wasn't  the  darUng's  fault. 
It  was  to  help  her  poor  father  in  poverty.  It  was  I  who  forced  her  to  it. 
O  ladies  I  ladies  I — don*t  take  the  bread  otit  of  the  mouth  of  these  poor 
orphans  I  "*-^and  genuine  tears  rained  down  her  yellow  cliecks. 

**  Enough  of  this,"  says  Mr.  Lovel,  haughtily.     **  Mrs,  Prior,  your 
daughter  is  not  going  away.     Elizabeth  has  promised  to  stay  with  me, 
and  never  to  leave  me — as  governess  no  longer,  but  as — "  and  here  he 
takes  Miss  Prior's  hand, 
•     *'  His  wiJe  I     Is  this^ii  this  true,  Lizzy  ?*'  gasped  the  motlien 
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»  Tca»  mamma,'*  mtMj  md  Wm  Eliabetk  Pmr. 
At  dufl  the  oy  womaii  iaag  dovn  bo*  ambreUa,  and  ntj 
icraam,  &lda  EliaabcUi  ilili9  wnutt  sml  Uicsi  i^iam  op  ta  Xnord :  **  Mj  mm ! 
mj  ffmP  fi^  iIm  (LoiTel'i  &ce  nmt  nol  Im4  I  pnunifle  joa,  aH  tlii 
aalotation  and  aahite).  ^^  Come  liere^  children ! — cxxme,  Aiagnslo^  liti^t 
Loaisi  luai  your  dair  brotlicr,  duldteo !  And  where  an*  joon,  Vmf  Y, 
Where  are  Fop  and  Cia^f  Go  aiid  kiok  lor  joor  littk  aq^ 
and  niece,  deaia:  Fop  and  Qaajr  in  ihA  mintdbvom^  or  m  the  ffotet 
deaia.  Thojr  wOl  be  j&or  nephew  and  niece  mow.  Go  and  ibidi  than, 
I  My/* 

Aa  the  young  Pruxn  filed  off*,  Mi«.  Fzior  fumed  to  the  tw 
matrona,  and  apoke  to  them  with  much  dignity :  '^Most  hot  itealhez,  jcm 
ladyship,  Fm  aore !  Mr,  Bonningtca  muat  find  it  xerj  bol  lor  pnKUl^ 
Mfa.  Bonniogton  I  Lor !  there's  that  litdc  wtetdi  b«atij^  my  johin^  m 
the  stairs.  Have  done^  Fop,  sir !  How  crer  shall  we  make  thoae  dhil^vi 
agree,  Elizabeth?^ 

Quick,  come  to  me,  some  lAdlfiil  dftlineatyir  of  the  Biitaah  dcnnigv, 
and  draw  me  the  coantetymcea  of  Lady  Baker  and  Mrm^  Bonmiiguai  I 

'*  X  call  thla  a  jolly  game,  don't  you,  Batchelor,  old  boy  t  **  temi^ 
the  captain  to  me,  *'  Lady  Baker,  my  dear,  I  gaesa  your  liMiyBhi{i*a  mm 
is  out  of  joint." 

*' O  Cecilla^-Cecilia !  don't  you  shudder  in  joor  gme!"  cM 
Lady  B.  **CaU  my  people,  Clare&ce--call  Balkelej — ^11  mj  aaMI 
Let  me  go,  I  aar,  irom  this  house  of  horror  t "  and  the  old  lai^  < 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  uttered,  I  know  not  what, 
Alirieks  and  appeals  before  that  calm,  gUzed,  aimpensg  portimtt  c^  tbt 
departed  Cecilin, 

Now  this  is  a  truth,  for  which  I  call  Lovel,  his  lady,  Mrs.  B<mnMi|Hjs 
and  Captain  Clarence  Baker,  as  witnesses.  Well,  then,  whllsit  ^dy  B> 
wad' adj tiring  the  portrait,  it  Ib  a  fact  that  a  string  of  Cecilia*«  haip-^riud 
has  always  been  standing  in  the  comer  of  tho  room  under  its  ihioiid  cf 
Cordovan  leather^ — a  string,  I  say,  of  CecHia'a  harp  cracked,  and  w«ii  of 
with  a  loud  bong^  which  struck  terror  into  all  beholders.  J«ad/  Baker* 
agitation  at  the  incident  was  awful ;  I  do  not  like  to  deacribe  ii  art 
having  any  wish  to  aay  anything  tragic  in  thia  narrative — though  thai  I 
can  write  tragedy,  plays  of  mine  (of  which  envious  managers  nerv^r  omiU 
be  got  to  see  the  merit)  I  think  will  prove,  when  they  appeftt"  la  my 
posthumous  works. 

Baker  has  always  averred  that  at  the  moment  when  the  harp-ilxji^ 
broke,  her  heart  broke  too.  But  as  she  lived  for  msny  years,  and  mn 
be  alive  now  for  \vhat  I  know ;  and  as  she  borrowed  money  r«peitidly 
from  Lovel — he  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  which  ahe  ooofllsitdy 
brings  against  him  of  hastening  her  own  death,  and  murdering  his  fiwt  wi6 
Cecilia.  **  The  harp  that  once  in  Tara's  Halk'*  used  to  make  such  a  pitecw 
feeble  thrumming,  has  been  carted  off  I  know  not  whither ;  and  Cecilia^ 
portndt,  though  it  has  been  removed  from  the  post  of  honotir  (wheret  P^ 
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conoBive,  under  pi'eaent  circumstaaoes  it  would  hardly  be  apropos)  occu- 
pies a  very  reputable  poaition  i.ii  the  pink  room  up-stairs,  which  tliat  poor 
yoimg  Clarence  inhabited  during  ray  viait  to  Shrublandfl. 

All  the  house  has  been  altered.  There's  a  fine  organ  in  the  liall,  on 
which  Elizabeth  performs  sacred  mumc  very  finely.  Ab  for  mi/  old  room, 
it  would  ti'ouble  you  to  smoke  there  under  the  present  government.  It  is 
a  library  now,  with  many  fine  and  authentic  pictures  of  the  Lovel  family 
hanging  up  in  it,  the  English  branch  of  the  house  with  the  wolf  crest,  and 
Gure  h  la  louve  for  the  motto,  and  a  grand  pofithumoua  portrait  of  a 
Portugueac  officer  (Gandiah),  Elizabeth^s  late  ikther. 

As  for  dear  old  Mrs.  Bonnington^  slic,  you  may  be  sure,  would  be 
sily  reconciled  to  any  live  mortal  who  was  kind  to  her,  and  any  plan 
rhich  should  make  her  son  happy ;  and  Elizabeth  has  quite  won  her  over. 
Mrs.  Prior,  on  the  deposition  of  the  other  dowagers,  no  doubt  e:xpected  to 
at  Shrublantla,  but  in  this  object  I  am  net  very  sorry  to  say  was 
appointed.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  amused,  upon  the  very  first  day 
of  her  intended  reign^ — that  eventiul  one  of  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing  the  incidents — to  see  how  calmly  and  gracefuDy  Bqh^j  pulled  the 
throne  from  under  her,  on  which  the  old  lady  was  clambering. 

Mrs,  P.  knew  the  house  very  well,  and  everything  which  it  contained; 
and  when  Lady  Baker  drove  ofi'  with  her  son  and  her  suite  of  domestics, 
Prior  dashed  through  the  vacant  apartmentai  gleaning  what  had  been  left 
in  the  fltUTy  of  departure— a  scarlet  feather  out  of  the  dowager  s  room, 
a  shirt  stud  and  a  bottle  of  hair-oil,  the  captain's  property.  **  And  now 
they  are  gone,  and  as  you  can't  be  alone  with  him,  my  dear,  I  must  be 
.with  you,"  says  she,  coming  down  lo  her  daughter. 

"  Of  course,  mamma,  I  must  be  with  you/*  say  a  obedient  Elizabeth. 

**  And  there  is  the  pink  room,  and  the  blue  room,  and  the  yellow  room 
for  the  boys — ^and  the  chintz  boudoir  for  mc — ^I  can  put  them  all  away,  oh, 
so  c-omfortably  I  ■ ' 

**  I  can  come  and  sliare  Louisa's  i-oom,  mamma,"  says  Besay.  "  It 
will  not  be  proper  for  me  to  stay  here  at  all — tmtil  afterwards,  you  know. 
Or  I  can  go  to  my  uncle  at  St,  Boniface.  Don't  you  think  that  will  be 
befit,  eh,  Frederick?'* 

**  Whatever  you  wish,  my  dear  Liazy  ! "  eays  Lovel. 

'^And  I  daresay  tlierc  will  be  some  little  alterations  made  in  the 
house.  You  t^dked,  you  know,  of  painting,  Mr.  Lovel ;  and  the  childreu 
con  go  to  their  grandmamma  Bennington.  And  on  oiur  return  when  the 
alterations  are  made  we  siiall  always  be  delighted  to  see  you^  Mr.  Batehelor 
^-our  kindest  old  firiend.     Shall  we  not,  a — Frederick  ? '' 

**  Always,  always,"  said  Frederick. 

**  Come,  children,  come  to  your  teasi,**  calla  out  Mrs.  P.,  in  a  resolute 
voice. 

"  Bear  Pop,  Tm  not  going  awny — ^that  is,  only  for  a  few  days,  dear," 
says  Bessy,  kissing  the  boy ;  **  and  you  will  love  me,  won*t  you  ?  " 

"  Ail  right,"  aays  the  boy.      But  Cissy  said|  when  the  same  ap^al 
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was  made  to  her :  ^*  I  shall  Iotg  my  dear  mamma  i  '**  aad  mak^  her  new  ^ 
motljer-in-law  a  very  polite  curtsey. 

*'  I  think  you  hkd  better  put  off"  those  men  you  expect  ta  dinner^ 
morrow,  Fred  ?  "  I  aay  to  Lovel, 

*^  I  think  I  had,  Batch,"  says  the  gentleman, 

**  Or  you  can  dme  with  them  at  tJiu  club,  you  know  7  *^  renade* 
Ehzabeth. 

"  Yes,  Bessy:' 

"  And  when  the  children  have  had  their  tea  I  will  go  with 
My  boxes  are  ready,  you  know,"  says  arch  Bti^sy. 

"And  you  will  stay,  and  dine  with  Mr*  Lovel,  won't  you,  Mr. 
asks  the  lady. 

It  was  the  di'carieat  dijoner  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  No  undi 
could  be  more  gloomy  than  Bedford,  as  he  served  us.  We  tried  to 
politics  and  literatiur.  We  drank  too  mudi,  purposely.  NotluDg  wooM 
do.  **Hang  me,  if  I  can  stand  this,  Lovel,"  1  said,  as  wc  sat  mnm  over 
our  third  bottle,  *'l  will  go  back,  and  eleep  at  my  chambers*  I  wm 
not  a  little  soft  upon  her  myfielf,  that's  the  truth.  Here's  her  bc^tbt  «nd 
happiness  to  both  of  you,  with  all  my  heart."  And  we  drained  a  griji 
bumper  apiece,  and  I  left  him.     He  was  very  happy  1  should  go* 

Bedford  Btood  at  the  gat*?,  aa  the  httle  pouy-oin-iagc  came  fhr  me' 
the  dusk.     **  God  bless  you,  sir,^'  says  he.     **  I  can't  stand  it ;   I  iludl  gp 
too/*     And  he  rubbed  bin  hands  over  lus  eyes. 

He  married  Mary  Piuhorn,  and  they  have  emigrated  to  MelboiizDe; 
whence  he  sent  me,  three  years  ago,  an  aflTectionale  letter,  and  a  amon  g^ 
pin  from  the  diggings, 

A  month  aftei-warda,  a  cab  might  have  been  seen  driTiug  &om  ilia 
Temple  to  Hanover  Square :  and  a  month  and  a  day  alter  that  drive,  aa  a4- 
vertiwemeut  might  have  been  read  in  tlie  Post  and  Tme$ :  •'  Married,  m 
Thursday,  10th,  at  St,  George's,  Hanover  Scjuarc,  by  the  Ecvorcsid  ihe 
Master  of  St.  Boniface  College,  < '  nadcrkk 

Lovel,  Eaquire,  of  Shrublands,  Ii<  ^  lurtte 

of  tlie  late  Captain  Montagu  Prior,  K.8.F.** 

We  may  hear  of  Lovel  Mabuied  some  oTJier  a;iv,  rnu  n^rc 
of  Lovel  the  Widower.     VaUtc  tt  phvdite^  yon  good  pcoplr,  wHc» 
witnessed  the  little  comedy,    Down  with  tlie  curtaiu;  cover  u;  ^: 

pop  out  the  gas-hghtA.     Hoi  cab.     Take  us  home,  and  let  iu  .,„.^  ^^at 
tea,  and  go  to  bed*     Good  night,  mj  little  player*.     Wc  have  beflzi  mvftf 

ther,  and  we  part  with  soft  hcarta  and  somewhat  nuful  ootintgagaoia, 
^  we? 


"Woo  me  not  with  sighs  and  tears, 
"  Woo  me  not  with  vows,"  she  said, 

"  Tell  me  not  of  doubts  and  fears  ; 
"  Deeds,  not  glowing  words,  I  wed. 

"  Passion-pale  I  see  thee  stand ; 

"Let  Love  speak,  hut  not  in  sighs — 
"Passion  but  unnerves  the  hand, 

"Drains  the  heart  to  wet  the  eyes. 

"Who  would  win  me  must  have  won 

"Rule  right  royal  o'er  his  heart; 
"  Wholly  true,  from  sun  to  sun, 

"  80  he'll  love  me  not  in  part. 

"  Who  would  win  me,  must  have  foimd, 

"  For  his  deep  and  manly  love, 
"  Other  vent  than  empty  sound — 

"  Vows  protest  but  do  not  prove. 

"  Nobly  as  old  legends  tell, 

"  Rode  tlie  knight  from  land  to  land, 

"  Sin  and  wrong  before  him  fell, 
"  Conquered  by  his  stalwart  hand. 

"  Glorious  l^ends,  were  they  true ! 

"  Make  them  true  if  me  you'd  win ; 
"  Win  for  me  and  thee  a  new 

"  Triumph  over  death  and  sin. 

"  If  thou  languish  at  my  side, 

"  I  shall  mock  thee  in  my  scorn ; 
"  Up,  be  doing — so  thy  bride 

"  On  I  pass  till  Death's  dark  mom. 

"  If  around  thy  spirit  gather 

"  Rust  of  sloth  and  lustful  ease, 
"  Though  I  love  thee,  I  would  rather 

"Thou  wert  dying  on  my  knees," 

Swift  he  turned — that  flashing  face 

Woke  a  new-born  love  to  life; 
Then  he  knew  her,  all  her  grace: 

Won  her  nobly  for  his  Wife. 

C.  U.  D. 
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IL— "THE  OMEN  COMIKG   OK."» 

I  WAS  set  down  at  the  great  gate  of  Hilton  llftO,  in  whicii  I 
reside  for  some  indefinite  period  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Lord  IMU 
I  walked  up  the  broad  avenue,  through  the  final  arch  of  which^  aa  i 
a  huge  (xothic  window,  I  saw  the  hall  in  the  distance.     Everjtii 
rich,  lovely,  and  fairjlike  about  me.     Accustomed  to  the  acim^  i 
and  diminutive  wood  of  my  own  country,  I  looiced  upon  all  arotJ 
with  a  feeling  of  majestic  plenty,  which  I  can  recall  at  will,  bat 
I  have  never  experienced  again.     Beyond  the  tree^  v 
avenue,  I  saw  a  shrubbery,  composed  entirely  of  flower        _      it«^  j 
all  strange  to  me.       Issuing   from    the  a^^enue^  I  found    inyscJf 
open,   wide,    lawny  spaces,  in  which    the    flower-beds  lay   Kite 
of  colour.      A  statue  on  *a  pedestal^  the  only  white  thing  in 
rounding  green  of  the  lawn  and  the  avenue ^  caught  my  eye.     I  haA  i 
scarcely  any  sculpture ;   and  this,  attracting  my  attention  by  a  &¥o 
contrast  of  colour,  retainf^l  it  by  its  own  beauty.      It   was  « 
or  some  nymph  of  the  woods,  who  looked  as  ii'  she  hail  jxiht  gUd 
the  solitude  of  the  trees  behind,  and  had  spmng  upon  tlie  jiedestal  i 
wonderingly  around  her.     A  few  large  brown  Icares  lay  beneatli  it,  1 
there,  no  doubt,  by  the  eddying  around  its  base  of  some  wind  thai  ! 
them  from  the  trees  behind.     As  1  gazed,  absorbed  in  a  new  pi 
drop  of  rain  upon  my  face  made  me  look  up.     From  a  gniy  Bihs^  < 
with  sun- whitened  border*  lo !  a  light,  gracious,  plentiAil  rain  waa  1 
A  rainbow  sprang  across  the  sky,  and  the  stattic  stood  within  the 
bow.    At  the  same  moment,  from  die  base  of  the  pedestal,  roae  a  flpna  1 
white,  graceful  as  the  Dryad  above,  and  neither  running,  ntw  tkjip^mm 
walk  with  rapid  etcpe,  gliflod  swilYIy  past  me  at  a  few  f^ 
as  a  ghost;  and,  keeping  in  a  ati-aight  line  for  the  tun  ,„,.._  . . 

Hall,  entered  and  vanialied.     All  that  I  mw  of  htr  waa^  that  dm 
young,  very  pale,  and  dressed  in  white. 

I  followed  in  the  dliection  of  the  man^on,  whirh  vmn  1ar|^  and  i 
several  styles  and  ages.    One  wing  appeared  especi  ^c. 

neglected  and  out  of  repair,  and  luid  in  con«<^'ni  i 

sepulchral  look,  heightened  by  a  number  of  I.- 
its  hne.     1  went  up  to  the  centr  '   '  '       -jdccd, 

grave  elderly  butler.     I  paaseo  :irch.  ns  v 

the  waiting  events  of  my  story*     As  I  glanci^d  ai' 
scioiisDess  waa  suddenly  wturmcod.  It  t  may  be  ~ " 
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that  Rtmnge  feeling — ^knowa  to  every  one,  mid  yet  bo  strange — that  T  had 
seen  it  before ;  that,  in  fact^  I  knew  it  perfectly.  But  what  was  yet  more 
strange,  and  far  more  unconmion,  wa^j  that,  althougli  the  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  hjill  iaded  and  vmnahed  instantly,  and  although  I  could  not  in  the 
least  Burmise  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  regions  into  which  1  was  about 
to  be  ualiered|  I  yet  followed  the  butler  with  a  kind  of  indefinable  expectation 
of  weeing  Romething  which  I  had  seen  before ;  and  every  room  or  passage 
In  that  mansion  affected  me,  on  entering  it  for  the  first  time,  with  the  same 
eensatlon  of  previous  acquaintance  which  I  had  experienced  with  regard  to 
the  hall.  Thie  Bcnsation,  in  every  case,  died  away  at  once,  leaving  that 
portion  as  strange  both  to  eyes  and  mind  as  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  look  to  one  who  had  jiever  before  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  hall. 
I  was  received  by  the  housekeeper,  a  little  prim  benevolent  old  lady, 
with  colnm:'lesa  face  nnd  antique  head- d res?*,  who  led  me  to  the  room 
which  had  been  prepared  for  rao.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  a  large  wcM^d 
tire  burning  on  the  hearth  j  but  the  feeling  of  the  place  revealed  at  once 
the  necessity  for  it ;  and  I  scarcely  needed  to  be  informed  that  the  room, 
which  was  mpon  the  ground  ifoor,  and  looked  out  upon  a  httle  solitary 
grass-grown  and  ivy- man  tied  court,  had  not  been  tined  for  years,  and 
required  to  be  thus  prepared  for  an  inmate.  The  look  of  ancient  mystery 
about  it,  was  to  me  incomparably  more  attractive  than  any  elegance  or 
comfort  of  an  ordiaai-y  kind.  My  bedroom  was  a  few  paces  down  a  pasaage 
to  the  right. 

Left  alone,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  more  critical  survey  of  my  room*  It 
was  large  ajid  low,  panelled  in  oak  throughout,  which  was  black  with  age, 
id  worm-eaten  in  many  parts — otherwise  entire.  Both  the  windows 
ked  into  the  little  court  or  yard  before  mentioned.  All  the  heavier 
furniture  of  the  room  was  likewise  of  black  oak,  but  the  chnir«  and  couches 
were  covered  with  faded  tapestry  and  tamialied  gilding,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  superannuated  members  of  the  general  household  of  seats.  I  could 
give  an  individual  description  of  each  variety,  for  every  atom  in  that  room 
large  enough  to  be  possessed  of  discernible  sbapc  or  colour  seems  branded 
into  my  brain.  If  1  happen  to  have  the  least  feverishEeaa  upon  me,  the 
moment  I  fall  asleep,  I  am  in  that  room. 

When  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  I  found  my  way,  though  with  difficulty, 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  were  assembled  Lady  Hilton,  a  girl  of  alxiut 
thirteen,  tind  the  two  boys,  my  pupils.  Lady  Hilton  would  have  been 
pleaaant,  could  she  have  been  as  natural  as  alie  wished  to  appear.  She 
reeeived  me  with  some  d^ee  of  kindness ;  but  the  half- cordiality 
of  her  manner  towards  me  was  evidently  founded  on  the  impasi«ible- 
ness  of  the  gulf  between  tis.  I  knew  at  once  that  we  should  never 
ht  friends;  that  she  would  never  come  down  fi-om  the  loily  tableland 
upon  which  she  walked;  and  that  if,  after  being  years  in  the  house,  I 
ahould  happen  to  be  dying,  she  would  send  the  housekeeper  to  me,  AU 
right,  no  doubt ;  I  only  say  that  it  was  so.  She  introduced  to  me  my 
pupils;    fine,  open-eyed,  manly  English  boys,  with  flotiiethin%  "Bw  ^e^d^ 
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overbearmg  in  their  manner,  whidi  speedily  disappeared  in  rdidon  tio 
me.  They  have  so  little  to  do  with  my  tale,  that  I  shall  Bcarccfy  bsn 
occasion  to  mention  them  again.  Lord  Hilton  was  not  at  home.  Lidy 
Hilton  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room ;  the  elder  boy  gave  his  aim  to 
his  sister,  and  I  was  about  to  follow  with  the  yonnger ;  when  from  one  d 
the  deep  bay  windows  glided  out,  still  in  white,  the  same  figure  which  hid 
passed  me  upon  the  lawn.  I  started,  and  drew  back.  With  a  slight  bcw, 
she  preceded  me,  and  followed  the  others  down  the  great  staircase.  Seitai 
at  taUe,  I  had  Icisore  to  make  ray  observations  upon  tbem  all ;  bnt  I  mtiK 
say  most  of  my  glances  found  their  way  to  the  lady  who,  twice  that  d^i 
had  affected  me  like  an  apparition.  Alas  I  what  was  she  ever  to  me  hot 
an  apparition  I  What  is  time,  but  the  ^ly  ocean  in  which  ghosts  cow 
and  go !  She  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  middk 
height,  somewhat  slight  in  form,  with  a  complexion  rather  white  ^a& 
pale ;  her  lace  being  only  less  white  than  the  deep  marbly  whitenen  rf 
her  most  lovely  arms.  Her  eyes  were  large,  and  full  of  liquid  ni^t— 
a  night  throbbing  with  the  light  of  inviaiblc  stars.  Her  hair  seemed 
raven-black,  and  in  quantity  profuse.  Lady  Hilton  called  her  I^ 
Alice ;  and  ehe  never  addressed  Lady  Hilton  but  in  the  same  oeremooiioai 
style. 

I  aflerwardfl  learned  from  the  old  honsekeeper — who  was  Tery  frieodlf » 
and  nsed  to  sit  with  me  sometimes  of  an  evening  when  I  inrited  her — tlaS 
Lady  Alice's  position  in  the  family  was  a  very  pecidiar  one.  DisUotlf 
connected  with  Lord  Hilton's  family  on  the  mother's  side^  she  was  tii 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Glendarroch,  and  step-daughter  to  Lady  Hiltcci^ 
who  had  become  Lady  Hilton  within  a  year  after  Lord  Glendantdi*! 
death.  Lady  Alice,  then  quite  a  child,  had  accompanied  her  rtfp- 
mother,  to  whom  she  was  moderately  attached,  and  who,  perhaps,  fioo 
the  peculiarities  of  Lady  Alice's  mind  and  disposition,  had  been  alkiied 
to  retain  undisputed  possession  of  her.  Probably,  however,  she  ht*!  m^ 
near  relatives,  tise  the  fortune  reported  to  be  at  her  disposal  wwsM 
most  likely  have  roused  contending  claims  to  the  right  of  guanliMr 
ahip.  Altliough  in  many  respects  very  kindly  treated  by  her  tf«p 
mother,  the  peculiarities  to  which  I  have  already  referred  tended  t» 
an  isolation  fiom  the  family  engagements  and  pleasures.  Lady  Aha 
had  no  accomplishments,  and  never  could  be  taught  any.  Sbm 
neither  sing,  nor  play,  nor  draw,  nor  dance.  As  for  langnageii 
could  neither  spell,  nor  even  read  aloud,  her  own.  Yet  she 
to  delight  m  reading  to  herself,  though,  for  the  most  part,  what 
Wilson  characterized  as  very  odd  books,  I  knew  her  voice,  when  tb$ 
spoke,  had  a  quite  indescribable  music  in  it ;  and  her  habitual  molVB 
was  more  like  a  rhythmical  gliding  than  an  ordinary  walk,  Mr«,  Wlktm 
hinted  at  other  and  even  more  serious  peculiarities,  which  she  either  ocnii 
not,  or  would  not  describe ;  always  shaking  her  head  gravely  and  sad^t 
and  becoming  quite  silent  when  I  pressed  her  for  further  explanation;  i§ 
that,  at  last,  I  Cjuve  up  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  itnderatandiiig  of  tbi 
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mjsteiy^  at  least  hy  h^r  inean«»  I  could  not,  however,  avoid  Bpcculatiog 
OTi  tlie  subject  mjself.  One  thing  Boon  became  evident  to  me :  that  she 
"was  coasidercd  by  her  family  to  be  not  merely  deficient  in  tlie  power  of 
intellectual  acquirement,  hut  to  be — intellectually  considered— in  a  quite 
abnormal  condition.  Of  this,  however,  I  could  see  no  signs:  though 
there  was  a  peculiarity,  almost  oddity  in  some  of  her  remarks,  which 
;W3s  evidently  not  only  misimderstood,  but  misinterpreted  with  rela- 
ion  to  her  mental  state.  Such  remarks  Lady  Hilton  generally  answered 
)j  an  elongation  of  the  lips  intended  to  repre-sent  a  smile.  To  me, 
they  appeared  to  indicate  a  natiu-e  closely  allied  to  genius,  if  not  identical 
with  it — a  power  of  regarding  things  Ixom  an  original  point  of  view, 
which  perhaps  was  the  more  unfettered  in  its  operation  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  iinpoaaible  for  her  to  look  at  them  in  the  ordinary  common- 
place way.  It  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  if  her  point  of  observation 
was  outi^idc  of  the  sphere  within  which  the  thing  observed  took  place ; 
and  as  if  what  she  said  had  sometimes  a  relation  to  things  and  thoughts 
and  mental  conditions  familiar  to  her,  but  at  which  not  even  a  definite 
guess  could  be  made  by  me.  With  such  utterances  as  these,  however,  I 
E  am  compelled  to  acknowledge,  now  and  then  others  mingled,  siUy  enough 
I         for  any  drawing-room  young  lady ;    but  they  seemed  to  be  accepted  as 

L proofs  that  she  was  not  altogether  out  of  her  right  mind.     She  was  gentle 

^Kand  loving  to  her  brothers  and  sister,  and  Ihey  seemed  reasonably  fond 
^K»f  her. 

^H  Taking  my  leave  for  the  night,  after  making  arrangements  for  com- 
^^  mencing  my  instruction  in  the  morning,  I  returned  to  my  own  room, 
[  intent  upon  completing  with  more  minuteness  the  ijurvey  I  had  commenced 
in  the  morning :  several  cupboards  in  the  wall,  and  one  or  two  doora, 
apparently  of  closets,  had  especially  attracted  ray  attention.  The  lire  had 
sunk  low,  and  lay  smouldering  beneath  the  w^liite  ashes,  like  the  life  of  tlie 
world  beneath  the  snow,  or  the  heart  of  a  man  beneath  cold  and  gray 
thoughts.  The  room,  instead  of  being  brightened,  when  I  lighted  the 
candles  which  stood  upon  the  table,  looked  blacker  than  before,  for  the 

rjight  revealed  its  essential  blackness. 
Casting  my  eyes  around  me  as  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  hearth 
(<m  which,  for  mere  companionship  sake,  I  had  heaped  fresh  w*ood),  a 
alight  shudder  thrilled  through  all  my  frame,  I  felt  as  if,  did  it  last  a 
moment  longer,  I  should  be  stifiiciently  detached  from  the  body  to 
become  aware  of  a  presence  besides  my  own  in  the  room ;  but  happily  for 
rae  it  ceased  before  it  reached  tliat  point;  and  I,  recovering  my  courage, 
remained  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  my  threatened  fear,  if  any  there  were, 
other  thtm  the  nature  of  the  room  itself.  With  a  candle  in  one  hand, 
I  proceeded  to  open  the  various  cupboards  and  closets,  I  found  nothing 
remarkable  in  any  of  them.  The  latter  were  quite  empty,  except  the  last 
I  came  to,  which  had  a  piece  of  very  old  elaborate  tapestry  hiinging  at 
the  back  of  it.  Lifliug  this  up,  I  perceived  at  first  nothing  more  than 
a  panelled  wall,  corresponding  to  those  which  formed  the  room  ;  but  on 
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Jooking  more  clnaoly,  I  aoon  discovered  that  tli<?  back  of  Uie  tlmH 
or  had  been,  a  door.     There  was  noliiing  tmusual  in  tliis,  ec|3eckDjr] 
gucJi  an  old  house ;  but  it  roused  in  me  a  strong  curiosity  lo  ! 
WM  behind  it     I  found  that  it  was  secured  only  hy  an  ordiaauj 
the  handle  which  had  withdrawn  it   having  been  remot'od. 
my  conscience  with  the   reJlcction  that   I   hud  a  right   to    kno 
doors  communicated  with  my  roomi  I  soon  succeeded,  by  tlic  help  of  i 
deer-knife^  in  forcing  back  tbe  rusty  bolt ;   and  though  fVoin  I  be  j 
of  the  hinges  I  dreaded  a  crack,  they  yielded  at  last.    'Hie 
revealed  a  largo  waste  hall^  empty  utteriy,  save  of  dust  and  cohv 
festooned  it  in  all  quarters.     The  now  liimiliar  feeling,  that  I  had  , 
1>efore,  filled  my  mind  in  the  first  moment  of  seeing  it,  and 
the  next.     A  broad  right-angled  staircase  of  oak,  with  maaaiTe  I 
no  doubt  once    brilliantly   poUshed,  rose  (rom  the  middle  ol*  the 
Of  course  this  could  not  have  originally  belonged  to  tlie  atieieni 
which  I  had  obeerved  on  my  first  approach  to  the  Imll,  being  muck  1 
modem;  but  I  was  convinced,  Jrom  the  obftcrvadona  I  had  made 
regard  to  the  dtuation  of  my  room,  lliat  I  was  bt»rdeTing  ttpoOyl 
within,  the  oldest,  portion  of  the  pile.    In  sudden  horror,  leet  I  i^c 
a  light  footfall  upon  tbe  awM  stair,  I  withdrew  hurriedly ,  and 
secured  both  the  doors,  betook  myself  to  my  bodiCK>m  \  in  wh 
four-post  bed,  reminding  me  of  a  hearse  with  its  earring  and 
waa  soon  ensconced   amidst  the  snowiest  linen,  witli    the    sveeteit 
cleanest  odour  of  layender.     In  spite  of  novelty*  antiquity, 
and  dread,  I  was  soon  iast  asleep  \  becoming  thereby  a  Etter  icil 
mich   regions  than  when   I  moved  about  with  roatlei*  imd 
curiosity  in  the  midst  of  their  wicient  and  death-Uke  repose.      1  loaide  i 
use  of  my  discovered  door  for  some  time;  not  even  althouxth.  in 
about  the  building  to  Lady  Hilton,  I  found  that  I  was  at  perfi^ct  til 
ramble  over  the  def?erted  portions  as  I  pleased.     I  Bcartcly  evtr  inil 
Alice,  except  at  dinner,  or  by  acrirlcntal  meeting  in  the 
passages  of  the  house ;  and  then  she  took  the  aligkii!^  (xrfiaihk« 
me — whctJier  from  pride  or  shyness,  I  could  not  tell» 

I  found  the  boys  teachable,  and  therefore  my  (vociipaiion  w*«^  pi 
Tlieir  Bister  frequently  came  to  me  for  help,  ai^  thi*rc  happened^ 
jujit  then  an  interregnum  of  goverudiseB :   soon  ehi*  setiJed  into  a 
pupil. 

In  a  lew  weeks,  Lord  Hilton  returned.     Thouirli  my  fiMira  Wtta  m  I 
from  the  great  hall,  I  heard  xh*         ^     " ' 
bkd;  for  ifc  suggested  the  soun 

influence  in  a  moment,  heartily  ashamed  of  its  power  nr* 
became  familiar  enough  both  with  the  nound  and  its  i"^' 
iJiip  rarely  went  anywhere  except  on  horHebaek^  an 
B|3«rnHi  from  m< 
interest,  which  n 
with  me  as  if  he  meant  it,  btit  immediataly  dropped  my  h$  I 
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etung  him-  His  nobility  wsa  of  that  sort  which  always  seems  to 
Btand  in  need  of  repair.  Like  a  weakly  constitution,  it  required  keeping 
up,  and  his  lordship  could  not  be  said  to  neglect  it;  for  he  seemed 
to  find  his  principal  employment  in  admimstering  to  his  pride  almost 
contirmous  doses  of  obsequiousness.  His  rank,  like  a  coat  made  for 
some  large  ancestor,  hung  loose  upon  him ;  and  he  was  always  trying 
to  perHuade  Inmself  that  it  was  an  excellent  fit,  but  ever  with  an  un- 
acknowledged misgiving.  Thin  misgiving  might  have  done  him  good, 
had  he  not  met  it  with  constantly  reviired  effbrta  at  looking  that  which  he 
fau*ed  he  was  not.  Yet  this  man,  so  far  from  being  weak  throughout,  wa'i 
capable  of  the  utmost  persistency  in  carrying  out  any  Rchcme  he  had 
once  deviflcd.  But  enough  of  him  for  the  present :  I  seldom  came  into 
contact  with  him. 

I  found  many  books  to  my  mind  in  the  neglected  library  of  the  hall. 
One  night,  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  room,  devouring  an  o!d  romance.  It 
waH  late  ;  my  fire  blazed  brightly,  but  the  candles  were  nearly  burnt  out, 
and  I  grew  rather  sleepy  over  the  volume,  romance  as  it  was.  Suddenly  I 
found  myself  springing  to  my  feet,  and  listening  with  an  agony  of  inten- 
Rion.  Whether  I  had  heard  anything,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was  in  my 
Boul  as  if  I  had.  Yes :  I  was  sure  of  it.  Far  away—some  where  in  the 
great  labyrinthine  pile,  I  heard  a  voice,  afkintcry.  Without  a  mementos 
reflection^  as  if  uiijed  by  instinct,  or  some  unfelt  but  operative  attraction, 
I  flew  to  the  closet  door,  entered,  hfted  the  tapestry,  unfastened  the  inner 
^ooTf  and  etood  in  the  great  echoing  hall,  amid  the  touches,  light  and 
ghostly,  of  the  crowds  of  airy  cobwebs  set  in  motion  by  the  storm  of  my 
sudden  entrance. 

A  BoOed  moonbeam  fell  on  the  floor,  and  filled  the  place  around  it 
with  an  ancient,  dream -like  light,  which  seemed  to  work  strangely  on  my 
brain, — filling  it,  too,  as  if  it  were  but  a  sleepy  deserted  house,  haunted 
by  old  dreams  and  memories.  Recollecting  myself,  I  re-entered  my  room, 
but  the  candles  were  both  flickering  in  tlie  sockets,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  trust  to  the  moonlight  for  guidance*  I  easily  reached  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  began  to  ascend  :  not  a  boo!^  creaked,  not  a  banister  shook 
—the  whole  seemed  as  solid  as  rock.  I  was  compelled  to  grope,  for  here 
Wia  no  moonlight- — only  the  light,  through  one  window,  of  the  moonlit  sky 
and  air*  Finding  at  last  no  more  stairs  to  ascend,  I  groped  my  way  on, 
in  some  trepidation,  I  confess ;  for  how  ahonld  I  find  my  way  liack  ?  But 
then  the  worst  result  Hkely  to  ensue  was,  that  I  should  have  to  spend  the 
night  without  knowing  where  ;  for  ^dth  the  first  glimmer  of  mommg,  I 
should  he  able  to  return  to  my  room*  At  length,  after  wandering  about, 
in  and  out  of  rooms,  my  hand  fell  on  the  latch  of  a  door,  on  opening 
^hjch,  I  entered  a  long  corridor,  ivith  many  windows  on  one  side. 
Broad  strips  of  moonlight  lay  elantingly  across  the  narrow  floor,  with 
regular  interrftla  of  sliade. 

I  started,  and  my  heart  grew  thick,  for  I  thought  I  saw  a  movement 
somewhere— I  could  neither  tell  where,  nor  of  what :  I  cml^  wi^tTcv^  ^s* 
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Imve  "been  aware  of  motion, ,  I  nU\oA  in  the  first  ehadour,  and  gazed,  bat 
saw  nothing,  I  Bped  across  the  stream  of  light  to  the  next  shadow^  «Dd 
stood  again,  looking  with  fearful  fixedness  of  gaze  towards  the  <ar  cod  of 
tho  oorridor,  Suddenly  a  white  form  glimincred  and  vanished.  I  ei'OflBOJ 
to  the  next  shadow — again  a  glimmer  and  a  ranLshiiig,  but  neu«r. 
Nerving  myself  with  all  my  strength,  I  ceased  my  stealthy  motion,  and 
went  straight  forward,  «lowly  but  steadily.  A  tall  form,  apparently  of  a 
woman,  dressed  in  a  long  white  loose  robe,  emerged  into  one  of  the  etrtami 
of  light,  threw  it^  arms  over  ita  head,  gave  a  wild  cry — which,  notwith* 
standing  its  wildnesa  and  force,  sounded  as  ifmufiled  by  many  inter«r«aiDg 
folds,  either  of  matter  or  space — and  fell  at  full  length  along  the  moonliglil 
track.  In  the  midst  of  tho  thrill  of  agony  which  shook  me  at  the  cry,  at 
a  sudden  wind  thrills  fi'om  head  to  toot  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  I  n^^ed 
forward,  and  kneeling  beside  the  prostrate  figure,  soon  disc^jvered  thai^ 
however  unearthly  the  scream  which  had  preceded  her  lali^  it  wsb,  m 
reality,  the  Lady  Alice.  Again  I  trembled,  but  the  tremor  wa*  not 
the  same  as  tliat  which  preceded,  I  saw  tlit*  fact  in  a  moment ;  the  Ladr 
Alice  was  a  somnambulist.  Startled  by  the  noise  of  my  advance,  she  had 
awaked ;  and  the  usual  terror  and  iainting  had  followed.  She  was  cold 
and  motionless  aa  death.  "Wlxat  was  to  be  done?  If  I  called  aloud^  tbc 
probability  was  that  no  one  would  hear  roe ;  or  if  any  one  ^ould  hear,— 
but  I  need  not  follow  the  train  of  thoughts  that  passed  through  my 
mind,  as  I  fruitlessly  tried  to  recover  the  poor  girl.  Suffice  it  to  wy, 
tJiat  I  ahrank  most  painfiilly,  both  for  her  sake  and  my  own,  from  bdaj 
found|  by  common-minded  domesticB,  in  such  a  situation,  in  the  dead  cf 
the  night. 

While  I  knelt  by  her  side,  hesitating  as  to  what  I  should  do»  a  honxtf; 
a.^  from  the  presence  of  death  suddenly  recognized— akin  to  that  ledi]^ 
which  a  cliild  experiences  when  he  looks  up  and  sees  that  his  mother,  ID 
whom  he  thought  he  had  been  tidJdng  for  minutes  past.,  is  not  in  the  room- 
fell  upon  me.  I  thought  she  must  be  dead*  At  the  same  moTDest«  I 
heard,  or  seemed  to  hear  (how  should  I  know?)  the  rapid  gallop  of  i 
horse,  and  the  clank  of  a  loose  shoe. 

In  an  agony  of  fear,  which  yet  I  cannot  consider  cowardice,  I  caqgfafi 
her  tip  in  my  arms,  and  as  one  carries  a  sleeping  child,  eped  with 
her  towards  that  end  of  the  corridor  whence  I  had  come.  Her  head 
hung  back  over  my  arm,  and  her  hair,  which  had  got  loose,  trailed 
on  the  ground.  As  I  fled,  I  trampled  upon  it  and  atumbled.  She 
moaned,  and  I  shuddered.  That  inatant  the  gaUop  ceased.  Somewhat 
reheved,  I  lifted  her  up  across  my  shoulder,  and  c^ried  her  mo!^ 
easily.  How  1  foimd  my  way  to  the  stairs  I  cannot  tell,  I  know  thai 
I  groped  about  for  some  time,  like  one  in  a  dream  with  a  ghoet  in  hi* 
arms ;  but  at  last  I  reached  it,  and  descending,  entered  my  itKim,  laid 
her  upon  one  of  the  old  couches,  secured  the  doors,  and  began  to  bi^athe 
— and  think.  The  first  thing  that  suggested  itself  was,  to  tiy  to  tn^i" 
her  wann^she  was  so  ice-eoM.     I  covered  her  with  my  plaid  and  my 
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dressing-gown,  pulled  the  couch  near  the  fire,  and  considered  what  to  do 
next. 

But  while  I  hesitated,  Nature  had  her  own  way,  and  Lady  Alice 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  look 
of  mingled  bewilderment,  alarm,  and  shame,  with  which  her  great  dark 
eyes  met  mine.  In  a  moment  her  expression  changed  to  anger.  Her  eyes 
flashed ;  a  cloud  of  roseate  wrath  grew  in  her  &ce,  till  it  glowed  with  the 
opaque  red  of  a  camellia ;  and  she  all  but  started  from  the  couch  to  her 
feet.  Apparently,  however,  she  discovered  the  unsuitableness  of  her  dress, 
for  she  checked  her  impetuosity,  and  remained  leaning  on  her  elbow. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which,  overcome  by  her  anger,  her  beauty, 
and  my  own  confusion,  I  knelt  before  her,  unable  to  speak,  or  to  withdraw 
my  eye  from  hers,  she  began  to  question  me  like  a  queen,  and  I  to  reply 
like  a  culprit. 

"  How  did  I  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  carried  you." 

Then,  with  a  curling  lip— 

"  Where  did  you  find  me,  pray  ?  " 
. "  Somewhere  in  the  old  house,  in  a  long  corridor." 

"  What  right  had  you  to  be  there?  " 

"  I  heard  a  cry,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  it." 

"  'Tis  impossible.  I  see.  Your  prying  and  my  infirmity  have  brought 
this  disgrace  upon  me." 

She  burst  into  tears.  Then,  anger  reviving,  she  went  on  through 
her  sobs : 

"Why  did  you  not  leave  me  where  I  suppose  I  fell?  You  had 
done  enough  to  injure  me  by  discoveiing  my  weakness,  without  rudely 
breaking  my  trance,  and,  after  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  consequences 
to  bring  me  here." 

Now  I  found  words.  "  Lady  Alice,  how  could  I  leave  you  lying  in 
the  moonlight  ?  Before  the  sun  rose,  the  terrible  moon  might  have  dis- 
torted your  beautiftd  face." 

"  Be  silent,  sir.     What  have  you  to  do  with  my  &ce  ?  " 

"And  the  wind,  Lady  Alice,  was  blowing  through  the  corridor 
windows,  keen  and  cold,  as  if  it  were  sister-spirit  of  the  keen  and  cold 
moonlight     How  could  I  leave  you  ?  " 

"  You  could  have  called  assistance." 

"  I  knew  not  whom  I  should  rouse,  if  any  one.  And  forgive  me, 
Lady  Alice,  if  I  erred  in  thinking  you  would  rather  command  the  silence 
of  a  gentleman  to  whom  an  evil  accident  had  revealed  your  secret,  than 
be  exposed  to  the  domestics  whom  a  call  for  help  might  have  gathered 
round  us." 

She  half  raised  herself  again,  in  anger. 

"  A  secret  vnth  you,  sir  I  " 

"  But,  besides,  Lady  Alice,"  I  cried,  springing  to  my  feet,  in  distress, 
"  I  heard  the  horse  widi  the  clanking  shoe,  and  I  caught  you  up  in  terror 
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and  fled  witli  you^  almo»t  before  I  knew  what  I  <lld.     And  I  ht^  tt\ 
now — I  liear  it  now  !  '* 

The  angry  glow  faded  from  her  fiice,  aad  the  poleue^  ^nr 
ghastly  with  dismay. 

"  Do  you  hear  it  ?  **  »he  said,  throwlnf^  back  the  CDveruigB  I  bod  bdt 
orer  her,  and  rising  from  the  couch.    **  1  do  not,** 

She  stood  listening,  with  wide  distended  eyea,  «&  if  iJity  Wfsrt  tlie  pim 
by  which  such  sounds  coulti  enter. 

"  I  do  not  hexu-  it/*  she  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  It  must  be  gooG  now* 
Then,  turning  towards  me,  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm^  and  loofeal  il 
me.  Her  black  hair,  disordered  and  entangled^  wandered  all  oT«r  ktt 
whit^  robe  down  to  her  knees.  Her  (are  vms  pnlcr  than  ever,  and  A 
Hxe*l  her  dark  eyes  on  mine,  so  ^vide  open  timt  I  oonld  uw  tho  witili!  ftU 
round  tlic  unusually  large  iria, 

"  Did  you  hear  it  ?  No  one  ever  heard  it  befbtc  bot  rocw  I  flual 
forgive  you — you  could  not  help  it.  I  will  trust  jtm  loa.  Help  mi 
to  my  room.*' 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  I  took  my  plaid  and  >vnipped  it  about  htt; 
prevailed  upon  her  to  put  on  a  i>air  of  alippers  wliich  1  had  iiinrtr  won; 
and,  opening  the  doora^  led  her  out  of  the  room,  riidf*d  by  the  I%lii  of  mtj 
bedroom  cfindlc. 

"How  ia  this?  Why  do  you  take  rae  tlii«  way  ?  I  do  iint  know  tlik 
part  of  tlie  house  in  tbe  least.** 

**  This  is  the  way  I  brought  you  in,  Lady  Alice  ;  and  I  can  prnmiia  ui 
find  your  way  no  fiirther  tliaii  to  tlie  spot  where  I  found  yoa»  Bidfidl^  I 
shall  liave  some  difficulty  even  in  that,  for  I  groped  my  yrmj  ihtre  tm  ds 
first  time  this  night  or  morning — whichever  it  may  be.** 

•Ut  18  pa8t  midnight,  but  not  morning  yet,"  rfi©  replied  5  •*  I  thi^Pi 
know  by  my  flensailons.  But  there  is  another  wny  irom  jroor  rnm,  if 
coiu'se  ?  " 

'*  Tliere  is  ;  but  we  should  have  to  pasi  the  hon«rfccepct's  dc«r,  nd 
she  Bleeps  but  lightly.** 

**  Are  we  near  tho  housekeeper'*  room  ?  Perhaps  I  could  wmlk  fikoc; 
I  ffrtr  it  would  surprise  none  of  the  household  I  tn  tmH  id6 

They  would  say — *  It  ia  only  Lady  Alice*     Y«  1  1  ywi  hofwl 

uhrink  from  being  seen  by  them.    No^I  will  try  llii*  way  I  oamci,  Ujm 
do  not  mind  accompaaying  mc,** 

This  converaatiori  pu«»ed  between  us  in  !mrri<«l  wwt|«,  untl  bi  a  low 
tone.     It  wiia  Bcartrcly  linislicd  when  we  ^ 
tJic  8t^ re-age.      Lady  AUeo  IrvmWed  a  g.        ^     , 
cloae  around  her.     Wu  afi<!ended,  and  with  little 
corridor.     W]>tn  we  lefl  it»  ahe  woii,  au  I  l.< ' 
Its    to   the   right    dir«H?tiou  j    but  At    hwt, 
the  roomi^  empty  all,  exempt  tor  atniy  arUcle*  ai  ^ 
«iid,  as  idle  ctiti^  one^  imd,  tokicng  tV^>  nanrtfn  ,,♦,♦ 
abovo  her  head — 
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*  Ah,  yes !   I  am  right  at  last ;  this  ia  the  haunted  room :   I  know 
tny  way  now/* 

By  the  dim  iiglit  I  caught  only  a  dai'kling  glimpse  of  a  large  rofim, 

apparently  quite  liiraishcd  ;    but  how,    except  from  tlie  general  feeling 

J  of  antiquity  and  muatmes?,  I  could  not   telL     Little  did  I  think  then 

[what  memories — son'o\diil  and  old  now  as  tlie  ghosts  that  along  with 

haunt  tliat  old  chamber,  but  no  more  laded  than  they- — would  ere 

tig  ilntl  their  being  and  take   tlieir   abode  in  that  ancient  room^   to 

brsake   it    neyer^    never  more— the  ghosts   and    the   memories  flitting 

lirogether  through   the   gpectral   moonlight,   and  weaving   strange   mystic 

fdances  in  and  out  of  the  storied  windows  and  the  tapestried  walls.     At 

|the  door  of  this  room  she  expressed  her  wish  to  leave  me,  asking  me 

Ito  follow  to   the  spot  where   she   should   put   down   the  light,    that  I 

[might  fake  it  back;   adding- — "I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  left 

I  Go  near  the  haunted  room/-     Then,  with  a  smile  that  made  me  etrong 

GUgh.  to  meet  aU  the  ghosts  in  or  out  nf  Ilade^,  she  turned,  went  on  a 

paces,  and  disappeared.     Tlie  light,  however,  remained ;  and,  ad- 

pvancing,  I  foimd  the  candle,  with  my  plaid  and  sHppers,  deposited  on  the 

third  or  fom-th  step  do^vn  a  short  ilight,  in  a  passage  at  right  anglen  to  that 

she  had  left.     I  took  them  up,  made  my  way  l>ack  to  my  room,  lay 

I^own  on  the  couch  on  which  she  had  lain  so  shortly  before,  and  neither 
%eiit  to  bed  nor  slept  that  night.  Before  the  morning  I  had  fiilly 
entered  that  phase  of  individual  development  commonly  called  Im^e ;  ot 
which  the  rcid  nature  is  as  great  a  mystery  to  me  now,  as  at  any  period 
previous  to  its  evolution  in  myself, 
^  I  will  not  linger  on  the  weary  fortnight  that  passed  before  I  even 
eaw  her  again.  I  could  teach,  but  not  learn.  My  duties  were  not 
'^  irksome  to  me,  because  they  kept  me  near  her ;  but  my  thoughts  were 
beyond  my  control.  It  was  not  love  only,  but  anxiety  also,  lest  she  were 
ill  from  the  adventures  of  that  m'ght,  that  caused  my  distress.  As  the 
days  went  on,  and  no  chance  word  about  her  reached  me,  I  felt  the 
soul  within  me  beginning  to  droop.  In  vain,  at  night,  I  tried  to  read,  in 
my  own  room.  Nothing  could  fix  my  attention.  I  read  and  re-read  the 
same  page  again  and  again  ;  but  although  I  seemed  to  miderstand  every 
word  and  phrase  as  I  read^  I  found  when  1  had  reached  the  clo«e  of  the 
paragraph,  that  there  lingcTcd  in  my  mind  no  ghost  of  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  words.  It  was  just  what  one  experiences  in  attempting  to  read 
when  half-asleep.  I  tried  Euclid,  and  fared  a  little  better  with  that.  A 
very  simple  equation  I  ibund  I  could  manage,  but  when  I  attempted 
a  more  complex  one-*-one  in  which  a  Mttle  imagination,  or  something 
bordering  upon  it,  was  necessaiy  to  find  out  the  undefined  object  for 
which  to  substitute  the  unknown  symbol,  that  it  might  be  dealt  witli  by 
thought — I  found  that  the  necessary  power  of  concentrating  was  itself  a 
missing  faclor. 

But  it  is  foolish  to  dwell  upon  an  individual  variety  of  an  almost 
universal  stage  in  the  life-fever* 
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One  nightj  as  T  sat  in  my  room,  I  found,  as  nstud,  thsi  h  «y 
impossible  to  reiid;  and  throwing  the  book  aside,  relapsed  into  that  ipbBe 
of  thought  which  now  filled  my  »onl,  having  for  its  centre  the  Ltdj 
Alice,  I  recalled  her  form  as  she  lay  on  the  couch,  and  a  longing  to  mt 
her,  almost  unbearable,  aroBe  within  me» 

"  Would  to  heaven/^  I  said  to  myself^  *'  that  wiU  were  power ! " 

In  the  conHuence  of  idleness,  distraction,  and  veliement  deaire,  I  finod 
myself,  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  concentrating  and  mtcni^risf 
wthin  me,  until  it  almost  rose  to  a  command,  the  operative  Tofitka  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  that  Lady  Alice  should  coiiie  to  a^ 
Suddenly  I  trembled  at  the  sense  of  a  new  power  which  ^mQg  tnio 
being  within  me,  I  had  not  foreseen  it,  when  I  gnre  way  to  mxh  a- 
traTOgimt  and  apparently  helpless  wishes;  I  now  actually  awaited  di« 
folfilment  of  my  desire,  but  in  a  condition  ill  Btted  to  recelire  it;  l» 
the  effort  had  already  ejshausted  me  to  such  a  degree^  that  every  tarn 
seemed  in  a  conscious  tremor.  Nor  had  I  to  wait  long.  I  heard  do 
sound  of  approach.  Tlie  closet-door  in  my  room  folded  bade,  sad  ia 
glided,  openHjyed,  but  sightless,  pale  as  death,  and  clad  in  white,  ghocdj* 
pure  and  saint-like,  the  Lady  Alice.  I  shuddered  from  head  to  fisot 
at  what  I  had  done.  She  was  more  terrible  to  me  in  that  mcmiatt, 
than  any  pale-eyed  ghost  could  have  been.  She  passed  me,  wilkii^ 
round  the  table  at  which  I  was  seated,  went  to  the  couch,  hud  hem^ 
upon  it,  a  little  on  one  side,  with  her  face  towards  me,  and  gradoaflj 
dosed  her  eyes.  She  lay  in  something  deeper  tlian  aleep,  and  yet  net 
death.  I  rose,  and  once  more  knelt  beside  her,  but  dared  not  ton^  her. 
Id  what  far  realms  of  mysterious  hfe  might  the  lovely  soul  be  atrayti^f 
Thoughts  unutterable  rose  in  me,  culminated,  and  sank  like  the  stats  of 
heaven,  as  I  gazed  on  the  present  symbol  of  an  absent  life — a  life  thit 
I  loved  by  means  of  the  symbol  i  a  spnbol  that  1  loved  because  of  ihi 
life.  How  long  she  lay  thus,  how  long  I  gazed  upon  her  thus,  I  do  not 
know. 

Gradually,  but  xinthout  my  being  able  to  distinguish  the  gradsticiis 
of  the  change,  her  countenance  altered  to  that  of  une  who  sleeps.  Bat 
the  change  did  not  end  there.  The  sHghtest  possible  colour  tinged  bcr 
lipa,  and  deepened  to  a  pale  rose;  then  h^  cheek  seemed  to  share  ia 
the  hue,  then  her  brow  and  her  neck,  as  the  cloud  the  farthest  horn  thi 
sunset  yet  acknowledges  the  rosy  atroopphere*  I  watched,  as  it  were, 
the  dawn  of  a  soul  on  the  horizon  of  the  material.  As  I  watched,  tht 
first  approaches  of  its  ^-ofi*  flight  were  manifest;  and  I  anr  it  csome 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  its  great,  silent,  speeding  pinions  were  iblded, 
it  looked  forth,  a  cabn,  beautiful,  inEnite  woman,  from  the  fiioe  and 
sleeping  beside  me.  But  the  world  without  entering,  ruffled  its  calm- 
nesa,  dimmed  its  beauty,  and  dashed  its  sky  with  the  streaks  of  esxlhlf 
vapours.  I  knew  that  she  was  awake  for  some  moments  before  she 
opened  her  eyes.  When  at  last  those  depths  of  darkneas  dSsdosed 
themselves,  slowly  upliAing  their  white  cloudy  portals,   the  sun 
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stemation  she  had  manifested  on  the  fonner  occasion,  followed  by  jet 
greater  anger,  was  the  consequence. 

"  Yet  again  I  Am  I  jour  slave,  because  I  am  weak  7  "  She  rose  in 
the  majesty  of  wrath,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

'^  Lady  Alice,  I  have  not  touched  jou.  Tet  I  am  to  blame,  though 
not  as  you  think.  Could  I  help  longing  to  see  you  ?  And  if  the  longing 
passed,  ere  I  was  aware,  into  a  will  that  you  should  come,  and  you  obeyed 
it,  forgive  me." 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  overcome  by  conflicting  emotions. 
A  kind  of  stupor  came  over  me.  When,  recovering,  I  lifted  my  head, 
she  was  standing  by  the  closet-door. 

"I  have  waited,"  she  said,  "  only  to  make  one  request  of  you." 

'*  Do  not  utter  it,  Lady  Alice.  I  know  what  it  is ;  and  I  give  you  my 
word  and  solemn  promise  that  I  will  never  do  so  again."  She  thanked 
me,  smiled  most  sweetly,  and  vanished. 

What  nights  I  had  after  this,  in  watching  and  striving  lest  unawares  I 
should  be  led  to  the  exercise  of  my  new  power !  I  allowed  myself  to 
think  of  her  as  much  as  I  pleased  in  the  daytime,  or  at  least  as  much  as  I 
dared ;  for  when  occupied  with  my  pupils,  I  dreaded  lest  any  abstraction 
should  even  hint  that  I  had  a  thought  to  conceal.  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  hurt  her  then ;  for  that  only  in  the  night  did  she  enter  that  state  of 
existence  in  which  my  will  could  exercise  authority  over  her.  But  at 
night — at  night — ^when  I  knew  she  lay  there,  and  might  be  lying  here ; 
when  but  a  thought  would  bring  her,  and  that  thought  was  fluttering  its 
wings,  ready  to  wake  from  the  dreams  of  my  heart ;  then  the  struggle  was 
fearful.  "  Bring  her  yet  once,  and  tell  her  all — tell  her  how  madly, 
hopelessly  you  love  her — she  will  forgive  you,"  said  a  voice  within  me; 
but  I  heard  it  as  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and  kept  down  the  thought 
which  might  have  grown  to  the  will. 


joBth;  Us  acrinl  in  Pftri*— CMv  i 
of  kii  Ctt^ 


Tk4T  Mk  mimil  Orgaiiisiii  is  made  up  <£  sereral  dtidiiGt 
theae  tlie  moie  nnmerouA  in  proportion  to  ikte  rank  of  tlie  •q?ynal  in  lit 
icale  of  beings,  la  one  of  tbo^e  frnnilijir  &cto  wlueh  hive  tiMiar  fti^iiiflfinn 
oonoealed  firom  lis  bj  fiuniBnitj.  But  it  ia  ctv}f  neecam^  to  cjyaai  tt 
fiu;i  in  kogtuige  ^ightlj  altaredf  and  to  esj  xiaX  nn  aTitm^l  OrguMBi  ii 
made  up  of  fiercTal  distmct  individuaU^  and  oor  altentaion  ia  as  oooe 
amated.  Doubtless,  it  has  a  patidoxical  air  to  aagr  so;  bat  Kaliusi 
Hiatoiy  is  fnll  of  paradoxes ;  and  jou  are  aware  tbai  a  panulox  is  &r 
being  ncceaaarilj  an  absorditj,  as  aome  inaccnral^  writen  would  lial 
to  snppoae :  tbe  word  meaning  aimpljr,  *'  eontivj  to  what  is  thoq^t,*"— 
a  meaning  bj  no  meam  eqnlTakiit  to  *^oontrai7  to  what  is  Ibe  ^usL**  It 
is  paradoxical  to  call  an  animid  an  aggregate  of  indiTiduals  {  bat  it  if  m 
because  oar  thougbts  are  not  tctj  precise  on  tbe  subject  of  indiTidnalitj 
— one  of  tbe  manj  abetracdons  whicb  remain  eztremelj  ragne.  To 
justify  tbis  application  of  the  word  indiridual  to  eveatj  dirtixict  or;^ 
wcnild  be  difficult  in  oidinaTj  i^teecb^  but  in  pbiloeopSij  tbere  is  azopk 
warrant  for  it. 

An  organ,  in  tbe  pbTsiological  aense^  is  an  mitmment  whereby  certain 
fimctions  are  performed.  In  tbe  morpbological  sense,  it  arises  in  a 
differmUiationj  or  setting  apart,  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  bodjr  Icr  ibt 
performance  of  particular  functions — a  group  of  cells,  instead  of  bflifig  so 
exact  repetition  of  all  the  other  cells,  takes  on  a  diflTcrenc**  and 
distinguished  from  tbe  rest  as  an  organ.* 

Combining  these  two  meanings,  we  have  the  third,  or 
sense  of  tbe  word,  which  indicates  that  eyery  organ  is  an 
existence,  dependent  more  or  lesa  upon  other  organs  for  its  mainteoanee 
and  activity,  yet  biologically  distinct,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  heait  wfll 
live  independent  of  the  body — at  least,  not  for  long,  although  it  do«a  con* 


*  See  on  thi5  point  what  was  said  ia  oar  first  CSiapta-,  Ha  L  p.  S7. 
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one  to  live  and  manifest  ita  vital  activity  for  some  time  ailcr  tlie  aurmttra 
ieath;  and,  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  even  after  removal  from  tlie  body, 
fl^or  do  I  mean  tliat  tlie  legs  of  an  animal  will  mardfeBt  vivacity  after  ampu^ 
Rtion  :  althotigli  even  the  legs  of  a  man  are  not  dead  for  eome  time  jUter 
^Amputation;  and  tlie  parts  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  often  vigorotiftly 
indepc^ndent.  Thus  I  have  had  the  long  tentacles  of  a  Terehdla  (a  marine 
worm)  living  and  wriggling  for  a  whole  week  after  ampntation,*  In 
upeaking  of  the  indepejidence  of  an  organ,  I  must  he  understood  to  mean  % 
very  dependent  independence :  because,  strictly  upeaking,  absolute  Inde- 
pendence is  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and,  in  the  case  of  an  oT^gan,  it  m  of 
oouTBe  dependent  on  other  organs  for  the  secm*ing»  preparing,  and  dis- 
tributing of  its  necessary  nutriment.  The  tentacles  of  my  Terebclla  could 
find  no  nutriment^  and  they  perished  irom  the  want  of  it,  as  the  TcrcbeUa 
itself  would  have  perished  under  like  circumstances.  The  IVog^s  heart 
now  beating  on  our  table  with  such  regular  Bjrstole  and  diastole,  aa  if  it 
were  pumping  the  blood  through  the  living  animal,  gradually  nses  up  all 
its  force;  and  since  tliis  force  is  not  replaced,  tlie  beatings  gmduftlly  cease. 
A  current  of  electricity  will  awaken  its  activity,  for  a  time ;  but,  at  last, 
every  stimulus  wLtl  fail  to  elicit  a  response.  The  heart  will  then  be  de&d, 
and  decomposition  will  begin. 

Dependent,  therefore,  every  organ  must  be  on  some  other  organs. 
Let  us  see  how  it  is  also  independent;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  glance,  as  usual,  at  the  simpler  forms  ^%-  -^*' 

of  Life  to  make  the  lesson  easier.  Here  is  a 
branch  of  coral,  which  you  know  to  be  in  its 
living  state  a  colony  of  polypes.  Each  of  these 
multitudinous  polypes  is  an  individual,  and  each 
exactly  resembles  the  other.  But  the  whole 
colony  has  one  nutritive  fluid  in  common.  They 
are  aU  actively  engaged  in  securing  food,  and  the 
labours  of  each  enrich  all.  It  is  animal  Socialism 
of  the  purest  kind — tbere  arc  no  rich  and  no 
poor,  neither  are  there  any  idlers.  Formerly, 
the  coral -branch  was  regarded  as  one  animal — an 
individual  \  and  a  tree  was  and  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  one  plant^ — an  individual.  But  no 
toologist  now  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  each 
polype  on  the  branch  is  a  distmct  individual,  in 
ipite  of  ita  connections  with  the  rest ;  and  plii- 
ophlc  botamsta  are  agreed  that  the  tree  is  a 
colony  of  individual  plants — not  one  plant. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  coral  to  the  stem  of 
some  other  polype,  say  a  Campantilaria.  Here  is 
the  representation  of  such  a  stem,  of  the  natural 


♦  Scaxide  Studki,  2nd  edit.  p.  59,  wq. 
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Me,  and  beside  it  a  tiny  twig  much  iiuigmfied.  Yoti  oupcrve  tlie  oidkizj 
polype  iflsaing  frcnn  one  of  the  capeuleev  uid  cxpandiDg  its  coraal  d 
tentadea  in  the  water.  The  food  it  secures  will  pas  sdoDg  the  digcstiif 
tract  to  each  of  the  other  capsules.  Under  the  microsoopc,  you  nj 
watch  this  oscillation  of  the  food.  But  your  eye  detects  a  oodooiUt 
difference  between  this  polype  in  its  capsule,  and  tlie  aix  aexm-toB^mai 
mamm  in  the  second  capsule :  although  the  two  capsules  are  obncal^ 
identicali  they  are  not  the  same :  a  differenttation  has  taken  place.  Fedap 
you  think  that  mx  polypes  are  here  crowding  into  one  capsule  ?  Enor! 
If  you  watch  with  patience,  or  if  you  are  impatient  jet  tolerably  da- 
teroQSf  you  may  press  these  six  masses  out,  and  then  will  obsenre  them 
swim  away,  so  many  tiny  jelly-fish.  Not  polypes  at  aU,  but  jelly-fi^ 
are  in  this  capsule :  and  these  in  due  time  will  produce  polypes,  like  tbi 
one  now  waving  its  tentacles. 

Having  made  this  obsenradou,  it  will  naturally  occur  to  yofu  that  Ai 
polype  stem  which  bore  such  different  capsules  as  are  represented  hj 
these  two,  may  perhaps  be  called  a  colony,  but  it  is  a  colony  of  diSsfSI 
individuals,  WhUe  they  have  all  one  skeleton  in  oommon,  nutriticai  is 
common,  and  respiration  in  common,  they  have  at  least  one  difito^ntiaM, 
or  setting  apart  for  a  particular  purpose^  and  that  is,  the  reprodiKtifi 
d^wule.  This  is  an  individual,  as  much  as  any  of  the  others,  but  it  it  iB 
individual  that  does  nothing  for  the  general  good ;  it  takes  upon  itself  ik 
care  of  the  race,  and  becomes  an  **  organ"  for  the  community;  the  odioi 
feed  it,  and  it  is  absolved  from  the  labour  of  nutrition,  as  much  as  tk 
arm  or  the  brain  of  a  man  are. 

From  this  case^  let  us  pass  to  the  group  of  jelly-^sh  called  SiphtmopkBrn 
(siphonbearers)  by  naturalist^  and  we  shall  see  this  union  of  Tery  diflerait 
individualities  into  one  inseparable  colony  still  more  strikingly  exhibited: 
there  are  distinct  individuals  to  feed  the  colony,  individuals  to  fiost  ll 
through  the  water,  individuals  to  act  as  feelers,  and  to  keep  ctrtaiii  parti 
distended  with  fluid,  and  finally  reproductive  individuals.  AH  tiMse  an 
identical  in  origin,  and  differ  only  by  slight  differentiatioiis.^  HsrQWt 
have  obvioudy  an  approach  to  the  more  complex  organism  in  whk^ 
various  distinct  organs  perform  the  several  Unctions ;  only  no  ODS  cslb 
the  Organifim  a  colony. 

The  individuals  composing  one  of  these  Siphonophora  are  so  tnaniieitlj 
analogous  to  organs,  that  their  individuality  may^  perhaps,  be  disputed,  tbs 
more  so  as  they  do  not  live  separately.  But  the  gradations  vimspttnudm 
are  very  fine.  Tou  would  never  heatate  to  call  a  bee,  or  an  ant,  an  indiri* 
dual,  yet  no  bee  or  ant  could  exist  if  separated  irom  its  colony.  So  great  k 
'^  the  physiological  division  of  labour/^  which  has  taken  place  amoiig  thac 
insects,  that  one  cannot  get  food,  another  cannot  feed  itself,  but  it  will  fight  &r 
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tiie  community;  another  cannot  work»  but  it  will  breed  for  the  community  j 
another  cai^not  breed,  but  it  will  work*  Each  of  theae  is  little  more  than 
separated  organs  of  tlie  great  insect- Organism  ;  as  the  heart,  stomach, 
and  brain  are  united  organs  of  the  human -Organism*  Remove  one  of 
these  inseeta  from  the  communityj  and  it  will  soon,  perish,  for  its  life  is 
bound  up  with  the  whole. 

And  so  it  is  everywhere;  the  dependence  is  universal  \- — 

"  Kotliiug  in  this  worid  is  single; 
All  things^  by  a  law  divine, 
lu  oao  aaotiier'a  being  mingle/' 

We  are  dependent  on  the  air,  the  earth,  the  sanlight,  the  flowers,  the 
plants^  the  animals,  and  all  created  things,  directly  or  indirectly.  Nor  is 
the  moral  dependence  leas  than  the  physical.  We  cannot  iisolate  our- 
selves if  we  would.  The  thoughts  of  others,  the  sympathies  of  others, 
the  needs  of  others, — these  too  make  up  our  life ;  without  these  we 
should  quickly  perish* 

It  was  a  dream  of  the  youth  Cuvier,  that  a  History  of  Nature  might  be 
written  which  would  systematically  display  this  universal  interdepeo deuce. 
I  know  ftiw  parts  of  biography  so  mtcreattng  as  those  which  show  us  great 
men  in  their  early  aspirings,  when  dreams  of  acliievemeuts  vaster  than 
the  world  has  seen,  fill  their  souls  with  energy  to  achieve  the  something 
they  do  afterwards  achieve.  It  is,  unhappily,  too  often  but  the  ambition 
of  youth  we  have  to  contemplate ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  that  afl,er-liie 
brought  with  it  less  of  hope,  less  of  devotion,  and  less  of  generous  self- 
sacrifice,  renders  these  early  days  doubly  interesting.  Let  the  abatement 
of  high  hopes  come  when  it  may,  the  existence  of  an  aspiration  is  itself 
important*  I  have  been  lately  reading  over  again  the  letters  of  Ctivier 
when  an  obscure  youth,  and  they  have  given  me  quite  a  new  feeling  with 
regard  to  him. 

Theie  ia  a  good  reason  why  novels  always  end  with  the  mai*riage  of  the 
hero  and  heroine :  omr  interest  is  always  more  excited  by  the  struggles,  than 
by  the  results  of  victory.  So  long  as  the  lovers  are  unhappy,  or  apart, 
and  arc  eager  to  vanquish  obstacles,  our  syinpatliy  is  active;  but  no  sooner 
are  they  happy,  than  we  begin  to  look  elsewhere,  for  other  strugglers  on 
whom  to  bestow  our  interest.  It  is  the  same  with  biography*  We  follow 
the  hero  through  the  early  years  oi*  struggle  with  intense  intexest,  and  as 
long  as  he  remains  unsuccessfidj  baffled  by  rivals  or  neglected  by  the 
world,  we  stand  by  him  and  want  him  to  succeed ;  but  the  day  after  he  Is 
recognized  by  the  world  our  sympathy  begins  to  slacken. 

It  ia  this  which  gives  Cuvicr's  Letters  to  Pfaff*  their  charm.  I 
oonfesa  that,  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier,  administrator,  politician,  academician, 
professor,  dictator,  has  always  had  but  a  very  tepid  iiitereiit  for  me;  pro- 
bably because  his  career  early  became  a  continuous  success,  and  Europe 


'  ♦  Ltttrtt  de  Georges  Cupier  a  C*  M,  Pfttff,  l7d8-92. 
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heaped  rewardd  upon  him  ;  whereas^  his  unsuoceaBfiil  rivals  G«d&o| 
St.  Hilaire,  cluims  my  sympathj  to  the  oloie,  1£^  howevtr,  H,  k  Bina 
is  a  Boniewhat  dim  figure  in  my  bic>graphical  gmllery,  it  i*  to  cdw^ 
wise  with  the  youth  Cuvierj  as  seen  in  his  lettera ;  mnd^  ae  at  ihii  preasi 
moment  there  is  nothing  under  our  Microscope  which  caa  teduot  « 
from  the  plcaiaant  volume,  suj^pose  we  let  our  "  Studies'*  lake  i  bipgcir 
phical  direction. 

**  Geniufi,"  says  Carlyle,  **  meanA  traascendent  capacity  for  takitt  | 
trouble,  first  of  alL"  There  ai*e  many  young  gentlemen  deToolIy  pcr- 
miaded  of  their  own  genius,  and  yet  candidly  avowing  their  iatpede<i  J 
capacity  for  taking  trouble,  who  will  vehemently  protest  agaittft  l^j 
doctrine.  Without  didcugsing  it  here^  Itt  us  aay  that  genitia,  or  no  gctiioi,  I 
succiss  of  any  value  ib  only  to  be  purchased  by  immeuae  labour;  isul  mi 
adence,  assuredly,  no  otie  will  ejcpect  BucceiB  without  £xBi  fiaytog  A»  I 
price.  In  Cuvier's  history  may  be  aeen  what  **  capacity  for  takiog  tn>iiWo*  J 
waa  required  l>efore  his  auooesB  could  be  achieved ;  and  thia  gives  I 
Lettres  it  Pfif  a  moral  as  well  aa  an  interest. 

It  was  in  the  Eittersaal  of  the  Academia  Carolina  of  Stuttganllj 
Pfaff,  the  once  famous  supporter  of  Volta,  and  in  1787,  the  ^llow-al 
of  CuvieTy  Brat  became  personally  acquainted  with  him.     Although  t 
had  been  three  yean  together  at  the  same  university,  the  claseafioaticiii  c 
Btudeuta  tliere  adopted  had  prevented  any  personal  acquaintance, 
were  admitted  at  tlie  age  of  nine,  and  commenced  their  studitt 
olaaaic  languages.     Thence  they   passed  to  the  philosophical  cL 
from  that  they  went  to  one  of  the  four  faculties :  Law,  Medicine,  AioB-l 
nistration,   and   Mihtary    Science,     Eacli   Acuity,  of  coursei   waa  kcft^ 
distinct ;  and  as  PfafiT  was  studying  pliilosophy  at  tlie  dme  Cavier  ins  I 
c»c^upied  with  the  administrative  aciences,  tliey  never  met,  the  mon> » I 
the  dqrmitorieii  and  hours  of  recreation   were   different.     Thfi  memktt^l 
was  organized  on  military  principles.     The  tliree  hundred  atudents  wof  i 
divided  into  six  classes,  two  of  which  compriaed  the  noblea,  and  the  otbcf 
four  the  bourgeoisie.     Each  of  these  classes  had  ita  own  dormitorj,  i 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  two  ; 
officers.     These  six  classes  in  which  the  students  were  entered  \ 
to   their  age,  aize,  and  time  of  admi^aion,  were  kept  aeparaie  in  1^] 
recreations,  as  in  their  studies.     But  thot^e  of  the  studenta  who  pffli* 
cularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  examinations  wert 
to  the  lank  of  knight^  and  had  a  dormitory  to  themaelvcai  baad^s  i 
at  the  same  table  with  the  young  princes  who  were  then  studyiBg  t 
university.     Piafi*  and  Cuvier  were  raised  to  this  dignity  at  the  t 
and  here  commenced  their  fiiendship. 

What  a  charm  there  is  in  school  fHendahipSi  when  youth  k  ] 
eager  to  communicate  its  plans  and  hopea,  than  to  believe  in  the  flflP  I 
and  hopes  of  otliers;   when  studies  are  pursued  in  comnioiit 
frankly  interchanged,  and  the  superiority  of  a  friend  is  gladly 
ledgedi  even  becoming  a  aource  of  pride,  instead  of  b^^g,  m  a  \ 
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years,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  fnendship  1  This  charm  was  felt  by  Cuvier 
and  PfaiF,  and  a  small  circle  of  felbw-shidcnta  who  particularly  devoted 
themselves  to  Natural  Hijitor}%  They  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
of  which  Cuvier  drew  up  the  statutes  and  became  the  preaident.  They 
read  memoirs,  and  discuaned  discoveries  with  all  the  gravity  of  older 
societies,  tmd  even  published,  among  themselves,  a  jsort  of  CompUs 
Jiemius,  They  made  botanical,  entomologic*ilj  and  geological  cxcumons; 
and,  atill  further  to  stimulate  their  zeal,  Cuvier  instituted  an  Order  of 
Merit,  painting  himself  the  medallion ;  it  represented  a  star,  with  the 
portrait  of  Linnceus  in  the  centre,  and  between  the  rays  vmious  treaaures 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  And  do  you  tliink  these  boys  were 
not  proud  when  their  president  awarded  them  this  medal  for  some 
happy  observation  of  a  new  Rpecies,  or  eome  well-conuidered  esssiy  on  a 
fscientific  quGstion? 

At  this  period  Cuviei"'rt  outward  appearance  was  as  unlike  M.  le  Baron, 
as  the  grub  ie  unlike  the  butterfly*  Absorbed  in  his  niultiJlmous  studies, 
lie  was  careless  about  disguising  the  want  of  elegance  in  his  aspect «  His 
face  was  pale,  very  thin,  and  long,  covered  witli  freckles,  jind  encircled  by 
a  filiQck  of  red  hair*  His  physiognomy  was  severe  and  melxmcholy.  Ho 
never  playud  at  any  of  the  boy**'  games,  and  seemed  as  insensible  of  all 
that  was  gomg  on  around  liiin  as  a  sonmambidist.  His  eye  Keemed  turned 
inwards ;  his  thoughts  moved  amid  problems  and  abstractions.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  insatiahlc  ardour  of  his  intellect.  Besidea  his  special 
administrative  studies,  he  gave  liiniself  to  Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  and  the  history  of  literature.  No  work  was  too  voluminous, 
or  too  heavy  for  him.  lie  was  reading  all  day  long,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  night.  **  I  remember  well,*'  says  Pfaff,  "  Low  he  used  to  sit  by  my 
bedside  going  regularly  through  Bayle't?  Dictionar}\  Falling  asleep  over 
my  o^vn  book,  I  used  to  awake,  after  an  hour  or  two,  and  find  him 
motionless  as  a  statue,  bent  over  Bayle."  It  was  during  these  years  that 
he  laid  the  basis  of  that  extensive  erudition  which  distinguished  his 
Worka  in  oAer  life,  and  whicli  is  truly  remarkable  when  we  reflect  that 
Cuvier  was  not  in  the  least  a  bookworm,  but  was  one  of  the  most  active 
workers^  drawing  his  knowledge  of  details  from  direct  inspection  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  and  not  from  the  reports  of  otliera.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  preluded  to  his  success  as  a  professor,  astonishing  his  friends  and 
colleagues  by  the  clearncj^  of  his  exposition,  which  he  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  ids  wonderful  mastery  with  the  pencil.  One  may  aalely  aay 
that  lliere  are  few  talents  which  are  not  available  in  Natural  History ;  a 
talent  for  drawing  is  pre-eminently  useful,  since  it  not  only  ensihles  a  man 
to  preserve  observations  of  fugitive  appearances,  but  sharpens  his  faculty 
of  observation  by  the  exercise  it  gives.  Cuvier*8  facile  pencil  was  always 
employed :  if  he  had  notliing  to  draw  fdt  his  own  memoirs,  or  those  of 
Ha  Golle;igues,  he  amused  himself  with  drawing  insects  as  presents  to  the 
young  ladies  of  hie  acquaintance^au  entQmo!ogi«t*a  gallantry,  wliich  aever 
became  more  sentimental* 
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In  178Sr  that  is  in  bis  nineteendi  yen-,  Cinrier  qaiited  Sioi^pril,  i 
became  tutor  in  a  nobleman  a  Ikmily  in  Noimaodj,  whca^  be 
till  1795,  when  be  was  diaooTered  by  the  Abbe  Teaaiery  wbo  wnie  tal 
Parmentier,  *^  I  have  just  found  a  pearl  in  the  <j«ng>>ill  of  Noraandy;*! 
to  Joaueu  he  wrote — ^*  Remember  it  waa  I  who  gmve  Delan^iffe  to  tlaf 
academy ;  in  another  department  thlB  also  will  be  a  Delsmbc^u"^ 
8t.  Hilaire,  already  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  tisoogh ; 
than  CuYier,  waa  shown  some  of  Cuvier'a  manuacripCs^  which  fiHedJ 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  wrote  to  him,  '*  Come  and  EU  tlie 
Linnaeus  here;    come  and  be  another  legislator   of    ustuntl 
CuTier  came,  and  Geofiroy  stood  aside  to  let  his  great  ittbI  be  ac 

Goethe,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  baa  noticed  tbe  carious  coind' 
dence  of  the  three  great  zoologists  sacci^vely  opening  to  their  rivals  1 
path  to  distinction :  Bufibn  called  Daubenton  to  aid    him  ; 
called  Geoffi-oy;  and  Geoffi*oy  called  Cuvier.      Goethe    further 
that  there  was  the  same  radical  opposition  in  the  tendencies  of  Bu 
Daubenton  as  in  those  of  Geo^oy  and  Cuvier — the   opposition  of 
^rnthetical  and  the  analytical  mind.     Yet  this  oppoaitiou  did  not 
mutual  esteem  and  lasting  regard.    Geofiroy  and  Cuvier  were  both ; 
and  hmd  in  common  umbiiion,  love  of  science,  and  the  frcshnaas 
formed  coDvictions.     For,  alas  i  it  is  unhappily  too  true,  that  jual 
free  oommtmicativeness  of  youth  gives  place  to  the  jealous  resenre 
manhood,  and  the  youth  who  would  only  be  too  plea^^d  to   tell  lU 
thoughts  and  all  his  discoveries  to  a  companioni  would  in  aAer  jeart 
his  dearest  friend  first  see  a  dii^covery  in  an  official  publication  ;  ao,  1 
wise,  in  the  early  days  of  immature  speculation,  before  oonTictions 
crystalijsed  enough  to  present   their  sharp  angles  of  oppoaition.  Me 
may  discuss  and  interchange  ideas  without  temper.     Geoffix>y  and  Dsviefl 
knew  no  jealousy  then.     In  ai^er  years  it  was  otherwise. 

Geoffroy  had  a  position — ^he  shared  it  with  his  friend ;   he  had  booki| 
and  collections — they  were  open  to  his  rival ;  he  had  a  lodging 
museum — it  was  shared  between  them.      Daubenton,   older   and 
worldlywise,  warned  GeoflVoy  against  this  zeal  in  fostering  a 
jrival ;  and  one  day  placed  before  bim  a  copy  of  Lafontaine  open 
fable  of  The  Bitch  and  her  Neiffhhour.     But  Geoffioy   waa  not  to 
daunted,  and  probably  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  hold  hi*  own.    A 
80  the  two  happy,  active  youths  pursued  their  studies  together,  wro«el 
memoirs  conjointly,  diffcua&ed,  dissected,  speculated  together,  iind  **  nertf  I 
sat  down  to  breakfast  without  having  made  a  fresh  discoreiy,"  as  CuTJer| 
said,  truly  enough,  for  to  them  every  step  taken  was  a  discovery* 

Cuvier  became  almost  immediately  iamous  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  audi 
his  career  henceforward  w*as  one  uninterrupted  success.  Those  who  widi  ( 
to  gain  some  insight  into  the  ctnlsea  of  this  success  should  read  the  letters  J 
to  Piafif,  which  indicate  the  passionate  patience  of  his  studies  during  the 
years  1788-1795,  passed  in  obscurity  on  the  Norman  coast.  E^PCuyJ 
animal  he  can  lay  hands  on  is  dissected  with  the  greatest   cmxt^i 
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mwingR  are  mado  of  every  detiiil  of  interest*  Every  work  that  is 
published  of  any  note  in  Ms  way  in  read,  analyzed,  and  commented  on, 
Lavoisier^s  new  system  of  chemistTy  finds  in  him  an  ardent  disciple. 
Kidmeyer'a  lectures  open  new  vistas  to  liim.  The  marvels  of  marine 
life,  in  those  days  so  little  thought  of^  he  studies  with  persevering 
minuteness,  and  with  admirable  success.  He  dissects  the  cuttlefish,  and 
makes  his  drawings  of  it  with  its  own  ink.  He  notes  minute  characters 
witli  the  patience  of  a  apecies-monger,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  affix  his 
name  to  some  trifling  variation  of  a  common  form  ;  yet  with  this  minute* 
isess  of  detail  he  unites  tlie  largeness  of  view  necessaiy  to  a  comparative 
anatomkt. 

"  Your  reflections  on  the  differences  between  aniraaLi  and  plants,"  he 
writes,  "  in  the  passage  to  which  I  pre^^ously  referred,  "will  be  the  more 
agreeable  to  me  because  I  am  at  present  working  out  a  new  plan  of  a 
general  natural  history,  I  think  we  ought  carefully  to  seek  out  the  rela- 
tion of  aU  existences  with  the  rest  of  nature,  and  above  all,  to  show  their 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  great  All.  In  this  work  I  should  desire  that 
the  investigator  should  start  from  the  simplest  thrnga,  such  a.'^  air  and 
water,  and  after  having  spoken  of  their  influence  on  the  whole,  he  Khould 
pass  gradually  to  the  compound  minerals,  from  these  to  plants,  and  so  on ; 
and  that  at  each  stage  he  should  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  compo- 
ijtion,  or,  wliieh  is  tlie  same  thing,  the  number  of  properties  it  presents 
er  and  above  those  of  the  preceding  stage,  the  necessary  eflects  of  these 
properties,  and  their  usefulness  in  creation.  Such  a  work  is  yet  to  be 
fjxecutecL  Tlie  two  works  of  Aristotle,  De  Hisioria  Antmaiium^  and 
Dt  Fartibtts  Ammalmni^  which  I  admire  more  each  time  that  I  read 
theui,  contain  a  part  of  what  I  desire,  namely,  the  comparison  of  species, 
and  many  of  the  general  results.  It  is,  indeed,  the  first  scientific  essay 
at  a  natural  history.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessarily  incomplete,  con* 
tains  many  inaccuracies,  and  is  too  far  removed  from  a  knowledgt?  of 
physical  laws."  He  passes  on  frotn  Aristotle  to  Phny,  Theophnistus, 
Disoorides,  Aldovrandus,  Gesner,  Gaspar  Bauhin,  and  Kay,  rapidly 
sketching  die  history  of  natural  history  as  a  science;  and  concluding 
with  this  criticism  on  these  attempts  at  a  nomenclature  which  neglected 
real  science : — "  These  are  the  dictionaries  of  natural  history ;  but  when. 
will  the  lanrpsage  be  spoken  ?  " 

No  one  who  reads  these  letters  attentively,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
young  Cuvier's  taking  eminent  rank  among  the  men  of  science  in  France; 
and  Pfaff",  on  arriving  in  Paris  six  years  afterwards,  found  his  old  fellow- 
student  liad  become  ^^  a  perponage."  The  change  in  Cuiner's  apfwarunce 
was  very  striking*  He  was  then  at  his  maturity,  and  might  pass  for  a 
handsome  man.  His  shock  of  red  hair  was  now  cut  and  trimmed  in 
Pariiiian  style ;  his  coimtenance  beamed  with  health  and  satisfaction ;  bin 
exprewioB  was  lively  and  engaging;  and  although  the  sUght  tinge  of 
melancholy  which  was  natural  to  him  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  yet  the 
fire  and  vivacity  of  his  genius  overcame  it.     Hia  drese  was  that  of  the 
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feshion  of  the  day,  not  without  a  little  afiTectation.  Yet  hia  life  wii 
simple,  and  wholly  devoted  to  science.  He  had  a  lodging  in  the  Jardia 
des  Phintes,  and  was  waited  on  by  an  old  housekeeper,  like  any  ether 
simple  j)r(»fessor. 

On  Piaff's  subst»quent  visit,  things  were  changed.  Instead  of  the  oli 
housekeeper,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  lackey  in  grand  livery.  Instead 
of  asking  for  "  Citizen  Cuvier,''  he  inquired  for  Monsiear  Cuvier ;  wher^ 
upon,  the  lackey  politely  asked,  whether  he  wished  to  see  M.  le  Barca 
Cuvier,  or  M.  Frederic,  his  brother ?  "I  soon  found  where  I  was,"  eco- 
tinues  Pfaff.  **It  was  the  baron,  separated  from  me  by  that  immei« 
interval  of  thirty  years,  and  by  those  high  dignities  which  an  empire 
offers  to  the  ambition  of  men."  He  found  the  baron  almost  exclu- 
sively interested  in  politics,  and  scarcely  giving  a  thought  to  science. 
The  **  preparations"  and  "  injections"  which  Pfaff  had  brought  with  him 
from  Germany,  as  a  present  to  Cuvier,  were  scarcely  looked  at,  and  were 
set  aside  with  an  indifferent  "that's  good,"  and  "very  fine;"  much  tp 
Plaff"8  distress,  who  doubtless  thought  the  fete  of  the  Martignac  ministn- 
an  extremely  small  subject  of  interest  compared  with  these  injecticc^  rf 
the  lymphatics. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  paint  Cu^-ier  in  his  later  years.  It  i*  k- 
the  studies  of  his  youth  that  I  would  call  yoiu-  attention,  to  read  tLer^. 
once  again,  the  important  lesson  that  nothing  of  any  solid  value  can  t*- 
achieved  without  entire  devotion.  Nothing  is  earned  without  sweat  rf 
the  bn»w.  Even  the  artist  must  labour  intensely.  WTiat  is  cailt^l 
"  ir.si.ir:;ti(»n  "  will  create  no  wurks,  but  only  irradiate  works  with  fe!icit'>u« 
fla.>-lu-i  :  aii<l  even  insj)irati<m  mostly  comes  in  moments  1 1*  exalra'J:. 
produced  ]>v  intense  -wt-rk  c»f  the  mind.  In  science,  incessant  and  rz- 
lielitened  lalxur  is  necessary,  even  to  the  smallest  succe^ss.  Labour  i^c  * 
all :   but  without  it.  jrenius  i.s  nothing. 

With  this  licniily,  dear  reader,  may  be  closed  our  Fir?t  Seeie-  c 
Studies  ;  t(»  be  nsiune^l  hereafter,  let  me  hope,  with  as  much  w: I; i-^ ■.-:.•>* 


F  on  vcuT-  i-art  a.s  desire  to  interest  vou  on  mine. 
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chapter  xvi. 

Mrs.  Podgens'  Baby. 

The  hunting  season  had  now  nearly  passed  away,  and  the  great  ones  of 
the  Barsetshire  world  were  thinking  of  the  glories  of  London.  Of  these 
glories  Lady  Luflon  always  thought  with  much  inquietude  of  mind. 
She  would  fain  have  remained  throughout  the  whole  year  at  Framley 
Court,  did  not  certain  grave  considerations  render  such  a  course  on  her 
part  improper  in  her  own  estimation.  All  the  Lady  Luflons  of  whom 
she  had  heard,  dowager  and  anti-dowager,  had  always  had  their  seasons 
in  London,  till  old  age  had  incapacitated  them  for  such  doings — sometimes 
for  clearly  long  after  the  arrival  of  such  period.  And  then  she  had  an 
idea,  perhaps  not  altogether  erroneous,  that  she  annually  imported  back 
with  her  into  the  country  somewhat  of  the  passing  civilization  of  the 
times : — may  we  not  say  an  idea  that  certainly  was  not  erroneous  ?  for 
how  otherwise  is  it  that  the  forms  of  new  caps  and  remodelled  shapes 
for  women's  waists  find  their  way  down  into  agricultural  parts,  and  that 
the  rural  eye  learns  to  appreciate  grace  and  beauty  ?  There  are  those  who 
think  that  remodelled  waists  and  new  caps  had  better  be  kept  to  the 
towns ;  but  such  people,  if  they  would  follow  out  their  own  argument, 
would  wish  to  see  ploughboys  painted  with  ruddle  and  milkmaids  covered 
with  skins. 

Fox  these  and  other  reasons  Lady  Lufton  always  went  to  London  in 
April,  and  stayed  there  till  the  beginning  of  June.  But  for  her  this  was 
xumally  a  period  of  penance.  Li  London  she  was  no  very  great  personage. 
She  had  never  laid  herself  out  for  greatness  of  that  sort,  and  did  not 
ohine  as  a  lady-patroness  or  state  secretary  in  the  female  cabinet  of 
fiishion.  She  was  dull  and  listless,  and  without  congenial  pursuits  in 
London,  and  spent  her  happiest  moments  in  reading  accounts  of  what  was 
being  done  at  Framley,  and  in  writing  orders  for  further  local  information 
of  the  same  kind. 

But  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  matter  of  vital  import  to  give  an 
interest  of  its  own  to  her  visit  to  town.  She  was  to  entertain  Griselda 
Grantly,  and  as  far  as  might  be  possible  to  induce  her  son  to  remain  in 
Griselda's  society.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  as  follows.  Mrs. 
Grantly  and  the  archdeacon  were  in  the  first  place  to  go  up  to  London 
for  a  month,  taking  Griselda  with  them  ;  and  then,  when  they  returned 
to  Plumpstead,  Griselda  was  to  go  to  Lady  Lufton.  This  arrangement  was 
not  at  all  points  agreeable  to  Lady  Lufton,  for  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Grantly 
did  not  turn  her  back  on  the  Hartletop  people  quite  as  cordially  as  she 
should  do,  considering  the  terms  of  the  Luflon-Grantly  family  treaty. 
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But  tbcn  Mm  Grantly  might  liav6  alleged  in  exctue  tlie  ilair  msm^  m 
wlijch  Lord  Liifcon  proceeded  in  ^e  making  and  dedaxii^  of  bn  knre,  ad 
the  absolute  nec4»sity  which  there  is  for  two  strings  to  on^^'a  bofw,  when  cm 
string  may  be  in  any  way  donbtM.  Coold  it  be  pontble  that  Ua 
Grantly  had  heard  anything  of  that  tinfoitnnate  Fkftoaiic  frkndah^  vitk 
Lacy  Robarts? 

There  came  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Grantly  jost  about  tlie  end  of  Mapcli, 
which  added  mnch  to  Lady  Luzon's  uneasinesa,  and  made  her  more  Urn 
ever  anxiona  to  be  herself  on  the  iKsene  of  action  and  to  luLve  Oriadda  la 
her  own  hands.  After  some  commxinicationa  of  mae  osdlnary  inpofl* 
ance  with  reference  to  the  Ix)ndon  world  in  general  and  ib/B  Ldha- 
Grantly  world  in  particular,  Mrs.  Grantly  wrote  oonfidentrnDy  aboot  he 
daughter : 

**  It  would  be  useless  to  deny/'  she  said,  widi  a  motber*s  pride  and  t 
mother  s  humility,  '*  that  she  is  very  much  admired*  She  is  aaked  oot  i 
great  deal  more  than  I  can  take  her,  and  to  houses  to  which  I  mrafctf  ^ 
no  means  wish  to  go.  I  could  not  refuse  her  as  to  Lady  BbirtletopV  fij* 
ball,  for  there  will  be  nothing  else  this  year  like  them  ;  and  of  oom* 
when  with  you,  dear  Lady  Luflon,  that  house  will  be  out  of  fht  quertka. 
So  indeed  would  it  be  with  me,  were  I  myself  only  cooeefoed.  Bli 
duke  waa  there»  of  course,  and  I  really  wonder  Lady  HartleCop  AM 
not  be  more  discreet  in  her  own  drawing-room  when  all  the  world  it  tfaflt' 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  Lord  DumbeDo  admires  Griselda  much  more  titfft 
I  could  wish.  She,  dear  girl,  has  such  excellent  sense  that  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  her  head  should  be  turned  by  it ;  bm  with  bow  iniDf 
girls  would  not  the  admiration  of  such  a  man  be  iireaaalible  f  71* 
marquis,  you  know,  is  very  feeble,  and  I  am  told  that  ainoe  this  n^  ift 
btiilding  has  come  on,  the  Lancashire  property  is  OTer  two  htmdrfiil 
thousand  a  year  ft  I  do  not  think  tliat  Lord  Dumbello  has  said  mudi  lo 
h^.  Indeed  it  aeems  to  me  that  he  never  does  say  much  to  any  cbv- 
But  he  alwuys  stands  up  to  dance  with  her,  and  I  see  that  he  is  nao^ 
and  fidget ty  when  she  stands  up  with  any  other  partner  whom  he  oooM 
care  about.  It  was  really  embarrassing  to  see  him  the  other  n^t  M 
Miaa  DunstableX  when  Griselda  waa  dancing  with  a  csertain  &iend  d 
ours.  But  she  did  look  very  well  that  evenings  and  I  have  seldcm  iecs 
her  more  animated  I  ** 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort  in  the  same  klt^t 
tended  to  make  Lady  Lufton  anxious  to  be  in  London.  It  was  quite 
certain — there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  at  any  rate*-4hat  Griselda  would  BW 
no  more  of  Lady  Hartletop^s  meretricious  grandeur  when  she  had  bwft 
transferred  to  Lady  Lulton*s  guardianship.  And  she.  Lady  Luiloa,  did 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Grantly  should  have  taken  her  daughter  to  stichi 
house.  All  about  Lady  Hartletop  was  known  to  all  the  world.  It  «i* 
known  that  it  was  almost  the  only  house  in  London  at  which  the  Dukcrf 
Omnium  wa^i  constantly  to  be  met.  Lady  Lufton  herself  would  ahnCMli* 
soon   think  of  taking  a  young   girl  to  Gatherum  Cattle ;   and  on  tbeff 
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iMJoounts  she  did  fee!  rather  angry  witb  her  friend  Mrs.  Grantly.  But  tlien 
perhaps  she  did  not  eufficiently  calculate  that  ^Irs.  Grantly *b  letter  had 
been  written  purposely  to  produce  Buch  feelinga — with  the  express  view 
of  awakening  her  ludyship  to  the  necessity  of  acdon.  Indeed  in  such  a 
matter  aa  this  Mrs*  Gnintly  wiis  a  more  able  woman  than  Lady  LuiV^n — 
more  ahle  to  see  her  way  and  to  follow  it  out.  The  Lufton- Grantly 
aUiance  waa  in  her  mind  the  best,  seeing  that  idie  did  not  regard  money  as 
everything.  But  failing  that,  the  Hartlet op- Grantly  alliance  was  not 
bad,  Kegarding  it  as  a  second  string  to  her  bow,  she  thought  that  it  was 
not  at  all  bad. 

Lady  Lufton's  reply  was  very  affectionate.  She  declai-ed  how  happy 
yhe  was  to  know  that  Griselda  was  enjoying  herself  j  she  insinuated  that 

Lord  Duinhello  was  known  to  the  world  as  a  fool,  and  his  liiotlier  as 

being  not  a  bit  better  than  she  ought  to  be ;  and  then  slic  added  that  cir- 
cumstances  would  bring  herself  up  to  town  four  days  sooner  than  she  had 
expected,  and  that  she  hoped  her  dear  Griselda  would  come  to  her  at  once. 
Lord  Lufton,  she  said,  thougli  he  would  not  sleep  in  Bruton  Street — Lady 
Lurton  lived  ia  Bruton  Street— had  promised  to  pass  there  as  mucli  of  Iuh 
time  as  his  parliamentary  duties  would  permit. 

O  Lady  Lutl:on  !  Lady  Lufton  I  did  it  not  occur  to  you,  when  you  WTx^te 
those  last  words,  intending  that  they  should  have  bo  strong  on  effect  on  the 

mind  of  your  correspondent,   that  you  were  telling  a tarradiddle  ? 

Was  it  not  the  case  that  you  had  said  to  your  son,  in  your  own  dear,  kind, 
motherly  way :  **  Ludovic,  we  shaU  see  something  of  you  in  Bruton  Street 
this  year,  shall  we  not  ?  Griselda  Grantly  will  be  with  me,  and  we  must 
not  let  her  be  dull — must  we  ?  "  And  then  had  he  not  answered,  **  Oh,  of 
course,  mother,"  and  sauntered  out  of  the  room,  not  al  together  graciously? 
Had  he,  or  you,  said  a  word  about  his  parhamentary  duties  ?  Not  a  word  I 

0  Lady  Lufton  !  have  you  not  now  written  a  tarradiddle  to  your  friend? 

In  these  days  we  are  becoming  very  strict  about  truth  with  o\ir 
children ;  terribly  strict  occasionally,  when  we  consider  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  moral  courage  at  the  ages  of  ten,   twelve,  and  fourteen.     But 

1  do  not  know  that  we  are  at  all  increasing  the  measure  of  strictness  with 
which  we,  grown-up  people,  regulate  our  own  truth  and  falsehood.  Heaven 
Ibrbid  that  I  should  be  tbought  to  advocate  falsehood  in  children ;  but 
an  untruth  is  more  pardonable  in  them  than  in  their  parents.  Lady 
Lullon'i  tarradiddle  was  of  a  nature  that  is  usually  considered  excusable — 
at  least  with  grown  people;  but,  nevertheless,  she  would  have  been  nearer 
to  perfection  could  she  have  confined  herself  to  the  truth.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  boy  were  to  write  home  from  school,  saying  that  another  boy  had 
promised  to  come  and  stay  with  himj  that  other  having  given  no  such 
promise — what  a  very  naughty  boy  would  that  first  boy  be  in  the  eyes  of 
his  pastors  and  masters  I 

Tliat  httle  conversation  between  Lord  Lufton  and  his  mother — in  which 
nothing  was  said  about  his  lordship^s  parliamentary  duties — took  place 
on  the  evening  before  he  started  for  London.      On  that  occasion  be  cer- 
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tainlj  was  not  in  lim  best  humour,  nor  did  be  bdisre  to  lus  wfitiier  m  loi 
kindesi  mAtmer.  He  Bud  then  lelt  the  room  when  she  begvi  to  talk  abnui 
llisB  Grantljr;  and  onoe  B^tan  in  the  course  of  the  c  when  hk 

mother,  not  very  judiciouBly,  eaid  a  word  or  two  about  .^n  bom^y, 

he  had  remarked  that  she  waa  no  conjuror,  aod  would  hardlj  »^  iJbr 
Thameaon  fire. 

*^  If  she  were  a  Qonjurorl"  said  Ladj  Lui^Qi  rather  piqued,  I 
ahoold  DOC  now  be  going  to  take  her  out  in  London.  I  kuoir  manj  r^ 
those  sort  of  girb  whom  you  call  conjuroraj  they  can  talk  for  eftr, 
and  always  talk  either  loudly  or  in  a  whisper.  I  don*t  like  themy  «ai  I 
am  sure  that  you  do  not  in  your  heart.*' 

**  Oh,  as  to  liking  them  in  my  heart — that  ia  being  Tery  particnl  ^ 

"  Gridelda  Granlly  is  a  lady,  and  as  such  I  sb all  be  happy  to  hare  her  J 
with  me  in  town*  She  is  just  tlie  girl  that  Juatinia  wUl  like  to  hkn  ■ 
with  her." 

**  Exactly/'  said  Lord  Luflon.  **  She  will  do  exceedingly  well  (a 
Jtisdnia.'^ 

Now  this  waa  not  good-natured  on  the  part  of  Lord  LuEon  ;  and  bit 
mother  felt  it  the  more  strongly,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  signiiy  tlui 
he  was  setting  his  back  up  against  the  Lufton-Grsntly  alliance.  She 
had  been  pretty  sture  that  he  would  do  bo  in  the  event  of  his  suspectjaf 
that  a  plot  was  being  laid  to  watch  him;  and  now  it  almost  appeared 
that  he  did  suspect  such  a  plot.  Why  else  that  sarcasm  aa  to  Ghaddi 
doing  very  well  for  hia  sister  ? 

And  now  we  must  go  back  and  describe  a  little  scene  at  Framky 
which  will   account   for  his   lordship's  ill-humour  and   auspicions^  aad 
explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  so  snubbed  his  mother.     This 
took  place  about  ten  days  after  the  evening  on  which  Mra.  Rol 
Lucy  were  walking  together  in  tlie  Parsonage  garden,  and  during 
ten  days  Lucy  had  not  once  allowed  herself  to  be  entr^ped  into  SBJ 
special  conversation  with  the  young  peer.     She  had  dined  at  Fnmkr 
Court  during  tliat  interval,  and  had  spent  a  second  evening  there ;  Lord 
Lufron  had   also  been  up  at  the  Parsonage  on  three  or  four  oocaaoitft 
and  had  looked  for  her  in  her  usual  walks ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  b^ 
never  come  together  in  their  old  familiar  way,  since  the  day  on  whicE 
Lady  Lufton  had  hinted  her  fears  to  Mrs*  Robarts. 

Lord  LuAon  had  very  much  missed  her.  At  first  he  had  not  sttri- 
buted  this  change  to  a  purposed  scheme  of  action  on  the  port  of  lajT 
one;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  much  thought  about  it,  although  he  had  f*i 
himself  to  be  annoyed.  But  as  the  period  fixed  for  his  departtire  grew 
9ear,  it  did  occur  to  htm  as  very  odd  that  he  should  never  htf«r  Luc^^ 
voice  unless  when  she  said  a  few  words  to  his  mother,  or  to  her  siiter- 
in-law.  And  then  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  speak  lo  lit 
betbre  he  went,  and  that  the  mystery  should  be  explained  to  him. 

And  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  calling  at  the  Parsonagf  on  oat 
special  aitemoon ;  and  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  isame  day  that  lu* 
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mother  sang  the  praises  of  Griselda  Grantly  so  inopportimely.  Robarts, 
he  knew,  was  then  absent  from  home,  and  Mrs.  Hobarts  was  with  his 
mother  down  at  the  house,  preparing  lists  of  the  poor  people  to  be 
speciaUy  attended  to  in  Lady  Luflon^s  approaching  absence.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  he  walked  boldly  in  through  the  Parsonage  garden ; 
asked  the  gardener,  with  an  indifferent  voice,  whether  either  of  the 
ladies  were  at  home,  and  then  caught  poor  Lucy  exactly  on  the  door- 
step of  the  house. 

"  Were  you  going  in  or  out.  Miss  Hobarts  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  going  out,"  said  Lucy ;  and  she  began  to  consider  how 
best  she  might  get  quit  of  any  prolonged  encounter. 

"  Oh,  going  out,  were  you  ?  I  don't  know  whether  I  may  offer 
to " 

"  Well,  Lord  Lufton,  not  exactly,  seeing  that  I  am  about  to  pay  a 
visit  to  our  near  neighbour,  Mrs.  Podgens.  Perhaps,  you  have  no  par- 
ticular call  towards  Mrs.  Podgens'  just  at  present,  or  to  her  new  baby  ?  " 

"  And  have  you  any  very  particular  call  that  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  especially  to  Baby  Podgens.  Baby  Podgens  is  a  real 
little  duck— only  just  two  days  old."  And  Lucy,  as  she  spoke,  pro- 
gressed a  step  or  two,  as  though  she  were  determined  not  to  remain 
there  talking  on  the  doorstep. 

A  slight  cloud  came  across  his  brow  as  he  saw  this,  and  made  him 
resolve  that  she  should  not  gain  her  purpose.  He  was  not  going  to  be 
foiled  in  that  way  by  such  a  girl  as  Lucy  Robarts.  He  had  come  there 
to  speak  to  her,  and  speak  to  her  he  would.  There  had  been  enough  of 
intimacy  between  them  to  justify  him  in  demanding,  at  any  rate,  as 
much  as  that. 

^^  Miss  Kobarts,"  he  said,  ^'  I  am  starting  for  London  to-morrow,  and 
if  I  do  not  say  good-bye  to  you  now,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  at  all." 

"  Grood-bye,  Lord  Lufton,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand,  and 
smiling  on  him  with  her  old  genial,  good-humoured,  racy  smile.  "  And 
mind  you  bring  into  parliament  that  law  which  you  promised  me  for 
defending  my  young  chickens." 

He  took  her  hand,  but  that  was  not  all  that  he  wanted.  '^  Surely 
Mrs.  Podgens  and  her  baby  can  wait  ten  minutes.  I  shall  not  see  you 
again  for  months  to  come,  and  yet  you  seem  to  b^prudge  me  two  words." 

"  Not  two  hundred  if  they  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,"  said  she, 
walking  cheerily  back  into  the  drawing-room ;  ^^  only  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  waste  your  time,  as  Fanny  is  not  here." 

She  was  infinitely  more  collected,  more  master  of  herself  than  he 
was.  Inwardly,  she  did  tremble  at  the  idea  of  what  was  coming,  but 
outwardly  she  showed  no  agitation — none  as  yet ;  if  only  she  could  so 
possess  herself  as  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  when  she  heard  what  he 
might  have  to  say  to  her. 

He  hardly  knew  what  it  was  for  the  saying  of  which  he  had  so  reso- 
lutely come  thither.     He  had  by  no  means  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
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lored  Lucy  Robarts ;  nor  liad  he  made  up  hia  mind  iliat,  loving 
would,  or  t^iat,  loving  lier,  lie  would  not,  make  her  his  wile, 
never  used  his  mind  in  the  matter  in  any  way,  either  for  ^ood  or 
He  had  learned  to  like  her  and  to  think  that  ahe  was  ▼cry  pretty. 
had  found  out  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  to  her ;  vherens, 
to  Griselda  Grantly,  and,  indeed,  to  some  other  young-  ladies 
acquaintance,  was  often  hard  work.  The  half  hours  which  he  had 
with  Lucy  had  always  been  satiafiictory  to  him.  He  had  found 
be  more  bright  with  her  than  with  other  people,  and  more  apt  to 
fiabject8  worth  diacussing;  and  thus  it  hod  come  about  that  he  thi 
liked  Lucy  Kobarts.  As  to  whether  his  affection  was  Platonic  or 
Platonic  ho  liad  never  asked  himself;  but  he  had  spoken  words  ta 
shortly  before  that  fsudden  cessation  of  their  intimacy,  which  might  lave 
been  taken  as  anti-Platonic  by  any  girl  so  disposed  to  regard  them.  He 
had  not  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and  declared  himself  to  be  devoared 
by  a  consuming  passion  \  btit  he  had  touched  her  hand  as  lovers  taoA 
those  of  women  whom  they  love ;  he  had  had  his  confidences  with  her, 
talking  to  her  of  his  own  mother,  of  his  sister,  and  of  his  friends ;  aal 
he  had  called  her  his  own  dear  friend  Lucy. 

All  this  had  been  very  sweet  to  her,  but  very  poisonoua  aldo* 
had  declared  to  herself  very  frequently  that  her  liking  for  this  poag 
nobleman  was  as  purely  a  feeling  of  mere  friendship  aa  was  that  of  bflr 
brother ;  and  she  had  professed  to  herself  that  she  would  give  the  lie  la 
thii  world's  cold  Barcasms  on  such  subjects.  But  she  had  now  admov* 
ledged  that  the  sarcasms  of  the  world  on  that  matter,  cold  thou^  they 
may  be,  are  not  the  less  true;  and  having  so  acknowlcMiged,  ^e  W 
resolved  that  all  close  alliance  between  herself  and  Lord  Lui\on  must  be 
at  an  end.  She  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  he  had  come  to  none;  aod 
in  this  frame  of  mind  he  was  now  there  with  the  object  of  reopening  tltti 
dangerous  friendship  which  she  had  had  the  sense  to  close* 

"  And  80  you  are  going  to-morrow  V^  she  said,  as  soon  as  they  wet 
both  within  the  drawing-room. 

*'  Yls  :   Tm  off  by  the  early  train  to-morrow  morning,  and  W 
knows  when  we  may  meet  again." 

**  Next  wintcFj  shall  we  not  ?  ^' 

**  Yes,  for  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  iM 
pass  another  winter  here.     Indeed,  one  can  never  say  where  one  will  be* 

"  No,  one  can't ;  such  iis  you,  at  least,  cannot.     1  am  not  of  a  na* 
gratory  tribe  myself," 

**  I  wibIi  you  were." 

**  I'm  not  a  bit  obliged  to  you.     Your  nomade  life  doea  not  igrec 
with  young  ladies/* 

^^  I  think  they  are  taking  to  it  pretty  freely,  then.     Wc  hare  uaiifo* 
tected  yuting  women  all  about  the  world." 

**  And  great  bores  you  find  them,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No  i  1  Like  it     The  more  we  can  get  out  of  old-^ishiuned 
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the  better  I  am  pleased.  I  should  be  a  radical  to-moirow — a  regular 
man  of  the  people, — only  I  should  break  my  mother's  heart." 

"  Whatever  you  do,  Lord  Luflon,  do  not  do  that." 

"  That  is  why  I  have  liked  you  so  much,"  he  continued,  "  because 
you  get  out  of  the  grooves." 

"Do  I?" 

"  Yes ;  and  go  along  by  yourself,  guiding  your  own  footsteps ;  not 
carried  hither  and  thither,  just  as  your  grandmother's  old  tramway  may 
chance  to  take  you." 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  a  strong  idea  that  my  grandmother's  old  tram- 
way will  be  the  safest  and  the  best  after  all  ?  I  have  not  lefl  it  very  ^ir, 
and  I  certainly  mean  to  go  back  to  it." 

''  That's  impossible !  An  army  of  old  women,  with  coils  of  ropes  made 
out  of  time-honoured  prejudices,  could  not  drag  you  back." 

"  No,  Lord  Luflon ;  that  is  true.    But  one "  and  then  she  stopped 

herself.  She  could  not  tell  him  that  one  loving  mother,  anxious  for  her 
only  son,  had  sufficed  to  do  it.  She  could  not  explain  to  him  that  this 
departure  from  the  established  tramway  had  already  broken  her  own  rest, 
and  turned  her  peaceful  happy  life  into  a  grievous  battle. 

^*  I  know  that  you  are  trying  to  go  back,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  think 
that  I  have  eyes  and  cannot  see  ?  Gome,  Lucy,  you  and  I  have  been 
friends,  and  we  must  not  part  in  this  way.  My  mother  is  a  paragon 
among  women.  I  say  it  in  earnest ; — a  paragon  among  women :  and  her 
love  for  me  is  the  perfection  of  motherly  love." 

**  It  is,  it  is ;  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you  acknowledge  it." 

*'  I  should  be  worse  than  a  brute  did  I  not  do  so ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
cannot  allow  her  to  lead  me  in  all  things.  Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  cease 
to  be  a  man." 

"  Where  can  you  find  any  one  who  will  counsel  you  so  truly  ?  " 

"  But,  nevertheless,  I  must  rule  myself.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
suspicions  may  be  perfectly  just,  but  I  fancy  that  she  has  created  this 
estrangement  between  you  and  me.     Has  it  not  been  so  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  by  speaking  to  mc,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  ruby-red 
through  every  vein  of  her  deep  tinted  face.  But  though  she  could  not 
command  her  blood,  her  voice  was  still  under  her  control — ^her  voice  and 
her  manner. 

"  But  has  she  not  done  so  7  You,  I  know,  will  tell  me  nothing  but 
the  truth."     . 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing  on  this  matter.  Lord  Luflon,  whether  true 
or  fiilse.     It  is  a  subject  on  which  it  does  not  concern  me  to  speak." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand,"  he  said;  and  rising  from  his  chair,  he  stood  against 
the  chimney-piece  with  his  back  to  the  fire.    "  She  cannot  leave  me  alone 

to  choose  for  myself  my  own  friends,  and  my  own ; "  but  he  did  not 

fill  up  the  void. 

" But  why  tell  me  this.  Lord  Luflon  ?" 

**  No !  I  am  not  to  choose  my  own  friends,  though  they  be  among  tK^i 

<Sb — ^ 
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best  and  purest  of  God*s  creaturea.     Lucy,  I  cannot  think  tliat  yon  bn 
ceased  to  have  a  regard  for  me.    That  you  had  a  regard  for  me,  I  am  sure. 

She  felt  that  it  was  almost  unmanly  of  him  thus  to  seek  her  on 
and  hunt  her  down,  and  then  throw  upon  her  the  whole  weight  of  th 
explanation  that  his  coming  thither  made  necessary.  But,  neverthefea 
the  truth  must  be  told,  and  with  God's  help  she  would  find  streDgth  k 
the  telling  of  it. 

"  Yes,  Lord  Luflon,  I  had  a  regard  for  you — and  hare.  Bj  that  wor 
you  mean  something  more  than  the  customary  feeling  of  acquainuoo 
which  may  ordinarily  prevail  between  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  differen 
fiunilies,  who  have  known  each  other  so  short  a  time  as  we  have  done  7 " 

**  Yes,  something  much  more,"  said  he,  with  energy. 

"  Well,  1  will  not  define  the  much — something  cloaer  than  that" 

^'  Yes,  and  warmer,  and  dearer,  and  more  worthy  of  two  human  €re» 
tures  who  value  each  other's  minds  and  hearts." 

"  Some  such  closer  regard  I  have  felt  for  you — very  foolishly.  Stop 
You  have  made  me  speak,  and  do  not  interrupt  me  now.  DoeR  not  you 
conscience  tell  you  that  in  doing  so  1  have  imwisely  deserted  those  wis 
old  grandmother's  tramways  of  which  you  spoke  just  now?  It  has  beei 
pleasant  to  me  to  do  so.  I  have  liked  the  feeling  of  independence  witi 
which  1  have  thought  that  1  might  indulge  in  an  open  friendship  with  sod 
as  you  are.  And  your  rank,  so  different  from  my  own,  has  doubtless  maiii 
this  more  attractive." 

"  Nonsense  I " 

^  Ah !  but  it  has.  I  know  it  now.  But  what  will  the  world  say  oi 
me  as  to  such  an  alliance  ?  '* 

"  The  world  !  " 

"  Yes,  the  world  1  1  am  not  such  a  philosopher  as  to  disregard  it, 
though  you  may  afford  to  do  so.  The  world  will  say  that  I,  the  panon'j 
sister,  set  my  cap  at  the  young  lord,  and  that  the  yoimg  lord  had  made  a 
fool  of  me." 

^^The  world  shall  say  no  such  thing! "  said  Lord  LufYon,  very  im- 
periously. 

^'  Ah  !  but  it  will.  You  can  no  more  st<^  it,  than  Eong  Cannte  ooold 
the  waters.  Your  mother  has  interfered  wisely  to  spare  me  from  this;  ami 
the  only  favour  tliat  I  can  ask  you  is,  that  you  will  spare  me  also.*'  And 
then  she  got  up  as  though  she  intended  at  once  to  walk  forth  to  her  visit 
to  Mis.  Poc]g<»iis'  baby. 

*'  Stop,  Lucy  1"  he  said,  putting  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

'^  It  must  not  be  Lucy  any  longer,  Lord  Luflon;  I  was  madly  ibohsh 
when  1  first  allowed  it." 

*'  By  heavens  I  but  it  hhall  be  Lucy — Lucy  before  all  the  world.  Mj 
Lucy,  my  own  Lucy — my  heart's  best  friend,  and  chosen  love.  Lucy, 
there  is  my  hand.  How  long  you  may  have  had  my  heart,  it ; 
to  say  now." 

The  game  was  at  her  feet  now,  and  no  doabt  riie  Ml  lor 
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Her  ready  wit  and  speaking  lip,  not  her  beauty,  liad  broiight  him  to  her 
side ;  and  now  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  her  power  over  him 
had  been  supreme.  Sooner  than  leave  her  he  would  risk  all.  She  did 
feel  her  triumph ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  her  &ce  to  tell  him  that  she 
did  so. 

As  to  what  she  would  now  do  she  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  He 
had  been  precipitated  into  the  declaration  he  had  made,  not  by  his  love, 
but  by  his  embarrassment.  She  had  thrown  in  his  teeth  the  injury 
which  he  had  done  her,  and  he  had  then  been  moved  by  his  generosity  to 
repair  that  injury  by  the  noblest  sacrifice  which  he  could  make.  But 
Lucy  Bobarts  was  not  the  girl  to  accept  a  sacrifice. 

He  had  stepped  forward  as  though  he  were  going  to  clasp  her  round 
the  waist,  but  she  receded,  and  got  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hand.  "  Lord 
Lufton  1  "  she  said,  ^'  when  you  are  more  cool  you  will  know  that  this  is 
wrong.     The  best  thing  for  both  of  us  now  is  to  part" 

*^  Not  the  best  thing,  but  the  very  worst,  till  we  perfectly  understand 
each  other." 

"  Then  perfectly  understand  me,  that  I  cannot  be  your  wife." 

"  Lucy !  do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  learn  to  love  me  ?  " 

'^  I  mean  that  I  shall  not  try.  Do  not  persevere  in  this,  or  you  will 
have  to  hate  yourself  for  your  own  folly." 

"  But  I  will  persevere,  till  you  accept  my  love,  or  say,  with  your  hand 
on  your  heart,  that  you  cannot  and  wUl  not  love  me." 

"  Then  I  must  beg  you  to  let  me  go,"  and  having  so  said,  she  paused 
while  he  walked  once  or  twice  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room.  "  And, 
Lord  Luilon,"  she  continued,  "  if  you  will  leave  me  now,  the  words  that 
you  have  spoken  shall  be  as  though  they  had  never  been  uttered." 

"  I  care  not  who  knows  that  they  have  been  uttered.  The  sooner  that 
they  are  known  to  all  the  world,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,  unless 
indeed " 

'<  Think  of  your  mother.  Lord  Lufton." 

^<  What  can  I  do  better  than  give  her  as  a  daughter  the  best  and 
sweetest  girl  I  have  ever  met  7  When  my  mother  really  knows  you,  she 
will  love  you  as  I  do.     Lucy,  say  one  word  to  me  of  comfort." 

"  I  will  say  no  word  to  you  that  shall  injure  your  future  comfort.  It 
ifl  impossible  that  I  should  be  your  wife." 

<<  Do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  love  me  ?  " 

''You  have  no  right  to  press  me  any  further,"  she  said;  and  sat 
down  upon  the  sofa,  with  an  angry  fi-own  upon  her  forehead. 

''  By  heavens,"  he  said,  "  I  will  take  no  such  answer  from  you  till  you 
put  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  say  that  you  cannot  love  me." 

"  Oh,  why  should  you  press  me  so.  Lord  Luilon  ?  " 

''  Why  I  because  my  happiness  depends  upon  it ;  because  it  behoves 
me  to  know  the  very  truth.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  I  love  you 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  must  know  how  your  heart  stands  to- 
wards me." 
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She  had  now  again  risen  &om  the  Bofa,  and  was  lookiDg  steadUj  m  lui 
fiica 

"Lord  Ltiibn/^  she  said,  *'I  cannot  lore  ycvu,^*  and  as  she  ^ke  the 

did  put  her  hand,  as  he  had  dealred,  upon  her  heart, 

"  Then  God  help  me  !  for  I  am  very  wretched.  Good-hye^  Lucy," 
and  he  atretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"  Good-bye,  my  Lord-     Do  not  be  angry  with  me/' 

"  No,  no,  no  r*  and  without  further  speech  he  left  the  room  and  the 
house,  and  hurried  home*  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  he  should  tli&t 
evening  tell  hia  mother  that  Griselda  Grantly  would  be  a  companion  luffi- 
ciently  good  for  his  aifiter.     He  wanted  no  such  companion. 

And  when  he  was  well  gone — absolutely  out  of  aight  £t>m  tlic 
window — ^Lucy  walked  steadily  up  to  her  room,  locked  the  door,  sad 
then  threw  herself  on  the  bed.  Why — oh  I  why  had  ahe  told  inicli  t 
Jalsehood  ?  Could  anything  juatify  her  in  a  lie  ?  Was  it  not  a  He — 
knowing  as  she  did  that  she  loved  him  with  all  her  loving  heart  ? 

But,  theu^  hia  mother !  and  the  sneers  of  the  world,  which  would 
have  declared  that  «he  had  set  her  trap,  and  caught  the  fooUah  young 
lord  I  Iler  pride  would  not  have  submitted  to  that  Strong  as  her  loff 
was,  yet  her  pride  was,  perhapa,  stronger — stronger  at  any  rate  during 
that  interview. 

But  how  was  she  to  forgive  herself  the  falsehood  ahe  liad  told  ? 


CHAPTER  XYIL 

MttS.  PB0UDIE*S  COlfVBBBAZrOXB, 

It  was  grievous  to  think  of  the  mischief  and  danger  into  which  GndcMt 
Grantly  was  brought  by  the  worldliness  of  her  mother  iu  those  few  wee&i 
previous  to  Lady  LuflrOii*B  arrival  in  town — very  grievous,  at  least,  to  her 
ladyship,  as  from  time  to  tune  she  heard  of  what  was  done  in  Lon 
Lady  Hmtletop'a  was  not  the  only  objectionable  house  at  which 
was  allowed  to  reap  fret^h  fashionable  laurels.  It  had  been  atated  openly 
in  the  Morning  Post  that  that  young  lady  had  been  the  moat  admired 
.imong  the  beautiiUl  at  one  of  Miss  Dunstable's  celebrated  soirru^  and 
then  she  was  heard  of  as  gracing  the  drawing-room  at  Mra.  Proudies 
conversazione. 

Of  Miss  Dunstable  herself  Lady  Lufton  waa  not  able  openly  to  alkp 
any  evil.  She  was  acquainted,  Lady  Luilon  knew,  with  veiy 
people  of  the  right  sort,  and  was  the  dear  friend  of  Lady  Luf^on**  : 
conservative  and  not  very  distant  neighbours,  the  Greahams.  But  Ibex  the 
waa  also  acquainted  with  so  many  people  of  the  bad  sort.  Indeed,  ahe 
waa  intimate  ^vith  everybody,  Irom  the  Duke  of  Omnium  to  old  Dowigfr 
Lady  Goodygaffei,  ^v\vo  \wu4  x^^t^smted  all  the  cardinal  virtues  for  tbe 
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it  quarter  of  a  century.  Bhe  smiled  with  equal  sweetness  on  treacle 
,d  on  brimstone ;  was  quite  at  home  at  Exeter  HalJ,  having  been  con- 
ted* — so  the  world  aaid,  probuhly  not  with  exact  truth — afi  to  tlie  selection 
of  more  than  one  disagreeably  Low  Chiirch  bishop  ;  and  was  not  less 
frequent  in  her  attendance  at  the  ecclesiafltical  doings  of  a  certain  terrible 
prelate  in  the  Midland  oountieSi  who  was  supposed  to  favour  etoles  and 
veaperSj  and  to  have  no  proper  Proteatant  hatred  for  auricular  confession 
and  fish  on  Fridays.  Lady  Lufton,  who  was  very  stanch,  did  not  like 
this,  and  would  say  of  Mibs  Bunstable  that  it  was  impossible  to  serve  bot^ 
God  and  Mammon. 

But  Sirs,  Proudie  was  much  more  objectionable  to  her.  Stieing  how 
sharp  was  the  feud  between  the  Proudles  and  the  Grantlys  down  in 
Barsetshire,  how  absolutely  unable  they  had  always  been  to  carry  a 
decent  lace  towards  each  other  in  church  matters,  how  they  headed  two 
parties  in  tJie  diocese,  which  were,  when  brought  together,  as  oil  and 
vinegar,  in  which  battles  the  whole  Lufton  influence  had  always  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Grantly  side ; — seeing  all  this,  I  say.  Lady  Lufton 
was  surprised  tc*  heai^  that  Griselda  had  been  taken  to  Mrs,  Proiidie'u 
evening  exliibition.  ^*  Had  the  archdeacon  been  consulted  about  it^^*  she 
said  to  herselii  *'  this  would  never  have  happened.**  But  there  tthe  was 
wrong,  for  in  matters  concerning  his  daughter's  introduction  to  the  world 
the  archdeacon  never  interfered* 

Oil  tiae  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Grantly  understood  the 
'orld  bettej*  than  did  Lady  Lufton.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  Mrs.  Grantly 
ated  Mrs,  Proudie — Uiat  is,  with  that  sort  of  hatred  one  Christian  lady 
allow*  herself  to  feel  towards  another.  Of  course  Mrs.  Grantly  for- 
gave Mrs,  Proudie  all  her  offences,  and  wished  her  well,  and  was  at  peace 
with  her,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  as  with  all  other  women. 
But  undeT  this  forbearance  and  meekness,  and  perhaps^  we  may  say, 
wholly  unconnected  with  it,  there  was  certainly  a  current  of  aiitagoniatic 
feeling  which,  in  the  ordinary  unconsidered  language  of  every  day,  men 
and  women  do  caU  hatred.  ThLs  raged  and  was  strong  throughout  the 
whole  year  in  Barsets^hire,  before  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  But,  never- 
thelePB,  Mr«.  Grantly  took  Griselda  to  Mrs,  Pro u die's  evening  parties  in 
Lc^ndon. 

In  these  days  Mrs.  Proudie  considered  herself  to  be  by  no  means  the 
least  among  bishops'  wives.  She  had  opened  the  season  this  year  in  a 
new  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  at  which  the  reception  rooms,  at  imy  rate, 
were  ail  that  a  lady  bishc>p  could  desire.  Here  nhe  had  a  front  drawmg- 
room  of  very  noble  dimensioDs,  a  second  drawing-room  rather  noble  also, 
though  it  had  lost  one  of  its  back  comers  awkwardly  enough,  apparently 
in  a  jostle  with  the  neighboiu-ing  house  j  and  tJien  there  was  a  third — 
shall  we  say  drawing-room,  or  closet  ? — in  which  Mrs.  Proudie  delighted 
to  be  seen  sitting,  in  order  that  the  world  might  know  that  there  was  a 
third  room ;  altogether  a  noble  suite,  as  Mrs.  Proudie  herself  said  in  con- 
fidence to  more  than  one  clergyman's  wife  from  Barsetshire*     "  A  noble 
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mikt,  iodi^  Mn.  Pnmdte !  '*  ihm  da-gjineD'A  wiwem  horn 
would  ttullj  K»«^er. 

For  iDine  liAt  Mrs.  Proadie  was  mticli  at  a  ios  to  kiMnr  bf  «l« 
«Rt  af  p«itj  or  CDiEflai&BMnt  nbe  would  make  h^aelf  fiunoun.     BdOtasd 
of  OMDie  oat  of  the  qtie^tioa.     8be  did  tiot  ob^  m  hm 
;  all  ii^ghi  St  oth<^r  lioiL9e»--ftl  lettt,  of  l&te  she  li^  oH 
r  jwhlmiittlr  vorld  required  il,  and  the  jowag  kdiat  M 
I  a  vfll  of  Aw  ovii — bof  dazidng  at  her  hooa^— obgohilri/  naikr 
^  ^  A»  biilii^*^  w^KQtk — would  be  a  sin  and  a  aeutdd.    Aai 
I M  ID  if  nw  fi     nC  all  aodeB  in  wluch  one  may  extand  cme'i  hofp- 

■i^>t»i*>a  tbef  are  the  nioit  eostly. 
^fr  il  bsid  10  iMA  tint  we  ahonld  g^    out    among  our  mtsa 
fa  mumwdtm  of  Cfltinf  aod  dnakingi*'  lfr«.  Froudie  would  flf  l» 
wifm  Bma   BarwfeihiFe.      **  It  akowa  such  a 


**  Indeed  it  does,  Hn.  Pkvmdie ;  and  is  so  vulgar  too  I  *'   them  li& 

But  the  dder  among  them  wmtld  remember  with  regret  the  unsptriii^ 
open-handed  hanpitality  of  Barcherter  palace  in  the  good  old  di^  d 
Bishop  Gmntly — God  rest  his  soul !  One  old  yioar's  wiie  then  -wm 
whose  answer  had  not  been  bo  courteous-^ 

"  When  we  are  hungry^  Mrs.  Proudie,"  she  had  said,  **  we  do  sJll  hmt 
aokRial  propensities." 

**  It  would  be  much  better,  Mrs*  Athill,  if  the  world  would  fm^ 
vide  for  aQ  that  at  home/'  Mrs.  Proudie  had  rapidlj  replied  ;  with  iriuA 
opinion  I  must  here  profess  that  I  cannot  by  anj  meaaa  bring  mpdf  19 
coincide. 

But  a  converBsrione  would  give  play  to  no  sensiial  propensity,  sir 
occasion  that  intolerable  expense  which  the  gratiiicatiotL  of  sensniil  po- 
peoaities  too  ot^ten  produces*  Mrs.  Proudie  felt  that  tbe  word  was  not  lO 
that  fihe  could  hare  desired.  It  was  a  little  faded  by  old  nm  and  priwrt 
oblivioDi  and  seemed  to  address  itself  to  that  portion  of  the  Loudon  wnM 
thut  is  con»ider«d  blue,  rather  than  &phionable.  But^  nevertheleaSf  tbif« 
wufl  a  spirituality  about  it  which  suited  her,  and  one  may  also  W  IB 
economy.  And  then  as  regarded  fashion,  it  might  perhaps  not  be  h^oid 
thu  power  of  a  Mrs.  Proudie  to  regild  the  word  with  a  newly  burDiJied 
gilding.  Some  leading  person  must  produce  fashion  at  first  hand^  andv^J 
not  Mn.  Proudie  ? 

Her  plan  was  to  set  the  people  by  the  ears  talking,  if  talk  they  wouR  or 
to  induce  them  to  show  themselves  there  inert  if  no  more  could  bt  gc* 
irom  them.  To  accommodute  with  chairs  and  solas  as  mmnj  as  the  furni- 
ture of  her  noble  suite  of  rooms  would  allow,  espeolaUy  with  the  two 
chuLTf^  and  padded  bench  against  the  wall  in  the  back  clo8(3ti-*-*clLe  sniifi 
inner  drawitig-room,  as  she  would  call  it  to  the  clergymen's  wives  6«D 
Barsett*hirc — and  to  let  the  oth^  stand  about  upright^  or  *^group  ^um^ 
set^ll^^'  aa  she  described  it.  Then  four  times  during  the  two  ^oqcb*  ftiriid 
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of  her  conyersazione  tea  and  cake  wab  to  be  banded  rotind  on  salvera  It 
ia  a«tontshing  Low  far  a  very  lutle  cake  will  go  in  dns  way,  particularly 
If  administered  tolerably  early  alW  dinner*  The  m^n  can't  eat  it,  and 
the  womeD^  having  qo  plates  and  no  table,  are  obliged  to  abstain.  Mra. 
Jones  ktiowB  tliat  she  caonot  hcdd  a  piece  of  crumbly  cake  in  her  hand  tiU 
it  be  oonsunied  without  doing aerioua  injury  to  her  befit  dreaa*  When  Mrs. 
Proudie,  with  her  weekly  booka  before  her*  looked  into  the  financial  upshot 
of  her  conversazione,  her  conacience  told  her  that  she  had  done  the  right 
thing. 

Going  out  to  tea  is  not  a  bad  thing,  if  one  can  contrive  to  dine  earlj^ 
and  then  be  allowed  to  sit  round  a  big  table  with  a  tea  urn  in  the  middle.  I 
would,  however,  suggest  that  breakfaat  cupa  should  alwaya  be  provided  for 
the  gentlemen,  -tind  then  with  pleasant  neighbourp, — or  more  especially 
with  a  plea£>iant  neighbour,  the  aUkir  ia  not,  according  to  my  taste,  by  any 
means  the  worat  phase  of  society.  But  I  do  dislike  that  handing  round, 
unlea3  it  be  of  a  subsidiary  thimbleful  when  the  business  of  the  social 
intercourse  has  been  dinner. 

And  indeed  this  handing  round  has  become  a  vulgar  and  an  intolerable 
nuisance  among  us  second-claes  gentry  wi!h  our  eight  hundred  a  year — - 
there  or  thereabouts ;— doubly  intolerable  as  being  destructive  of  our 
natural  comforts,  and  a  wretchedly  vulgar  aping  of  men  with  large  in- 
oomea.  The  Duke  of  Omnium  and  Lady  Hartletop  are  undoubtedly  wise 
to  have  eveijthing  handed  round.  Friendji  of  mine  who  occasionally  dine 
at  such  houses  tell  me  that  they  get  their  wine  quite  as  quickly  as  they 
can  drink  it,  that  their  mutton ^is  brought  to  them  without  delay,  and  that 
the  potato- bearer  Ibllows  quick  upon  the  heels  of  carnifer.  Nothing 
can  be  more  comfortable,  and  we  may  no  doubt  acknowledge  that  these 
first-daaa  grandees  do  understand  their  material  comforts.  But  we  of  the 
eight  hundred  can  no  more  come  up  to  them  in  this  than  we  can  in  their 
opera-boxes  and  equipages.  May  I  not  say  that  the  usual  tether  of  thia 
dasa,  in  the  way  of  carnifers,  cup-bearers,  and  the  rest*  does  not  reach 
beyond  neat -handed  Phyllis  and  the  greengrocer?  and  tliat  Phyllis,  neat- 
handed  as  vhe  prr^bably  is,  and  the  greengrocer,  though  he  be  ever  so 
aclive^  cannot  administer  a  dinner  to  twelve  people  who  are  proliibit^  by 
a  Medo* Persian  law  irom  all  self-administration  whatever?  And  may  I 
not  further  say  that  the  lamentable  consequence  to  us  eight  hundred ers 
dining  out  among  each  other  is  this,  that  we  too  often  get  no  dinner  at  ath 
Phyllis  with  the  potatoes,  cannot  reach  us  till  our  mutton  is  devoured,  or 
in  a  lukewarm  si  ate  past  our  power  of  managing;  and  Ganymede,  the 
greengrocer,  though  we  admire  the  skill  of  his  necktie  and  the  whiteneaa  of 
his  unexceptionable  gloves,  fails  to  keep  ua  going  in  sherry ► 

Heeing  a  lady  ihe  other  day  in  this  strait,  left;  without  the  amall 
modicum  of  stimulus  which  was  no  doubt  necessary  for  her  good  digea* 
tion,  I  ventured  to  ask  her  to  drink  wine  with  n>e-  But  when  I  bowed 
my  head  at  hex,  she  looked  at  me  with  all  her  eyes,  struck  with  amazement. 
Had  1  suggested  that  she  should  join  me  in  a  wild  Indiaa  ^«at-^jbaDj:^., 
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with  nothing  on  but  1117  pftint)  her  face  cooM  Bol  hacre  diowii 
lutoDmhinexit,  Aiid  jet  I  ^bouldhaye  tlioqglit  ahemigbt  bave  i 
the  days  when  ChriBtian  men  and  women  used  to  drink  wine  ^ 
uthen 

God  be  wi^  the  good  old  days  when  I  ooold  faobiiob  witii  mf  i 
over  the  table  as  oD;en  as  I  was  inclined  to  lift  tnj  glass  to  mj  J 
make  a  long  arm  for  a  hot  potato  whenerer  the  adgemiem  of  laj  ] 
required  it. 

I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  role  in  affiurs  of  ]ioi|iifei2ilf|'| 
whatever  extra  luxury  or  grandeur  we  introduce  at  oar  tabid  * 
goeatB  are  with  us,  should  be  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  tbe  | 
and  not  for  our  own.  K,  for  instance,  our  dinner  be  served  m  a  1 
different  from  that  usual  to  us,  it  should  be  so  served  in  order  tlntf  1 
fiienda  may  with  more  satisfaction  eat  our  repast  than  our  everyday  j 
would  produce  on  them.  But  the  change  shoi^d  by  no  m»aa  be  t 
their  material  detriment  in  order  that  our  (ashion  may  be  i 
Again,  if  I  decorate  my  sideboard  and  table,  wishing  thai  tiba 
visitors  may  rest  on  that  which  is  elegant  smd  pleasant  to  tlie  sigbl^  ^ 
in  that  matter  with  a  becoming  sense  of  hospitality ;  but  if  my  ofajdsl 
be  to  kill  Mrs.  Jones  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  aU  my  silver  trinfa 
I  am  a  very  mean-minted  fellow.  This,  in  a  broad  way,  vriQ  ba  i 
knorwledged ;  but  if  wc  would  bear  in  mind  the  same  idea  al  aU  1 
oocaaooa  when  the  way  perhaps  may  not  be  so  broad,  when  more  \ 
may  be  required  to  ascertain  what  is  true  hoepitality,  X  thkik  we  cf  the 
eight  hundred  would  make  a  greater  tdvapoe  towards  really  1 
our  own  Briends  than  by  any  reairangement  of  the  actual 
dishes  whidi  we  set  before  them. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  terms  of  the  Lufton*Grantly  . 
been  so  solemnly  ratified  between  the  two  mothers,  it  is  p€3iia|a  1 
open  to  us  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Grantly  was  induced  to  take 
daughter  to  Mrs.  Proudie*s  by  any  knowledge  which  she  m^  I 
acquired  that  Lord  Dumbello  had  promised  to  grace  tbe  biabofAi 
anembly.  It  is  certainly  the  iact  that  high  contraoting  paitiei  ife 
flomeumes  allow  themselyes  a  latitude  which  would  be  coandaed  1 
honest  by  contractors  of  a  lower  sort ;  and  it  may  be  pooKbJe 
archdeacon's  wife  did  think  of  that  seoond  string  with  which  bar  1 
wasiumished.  Be  that  as  it  may«  Lord  Dumbello wasat  Hra,  Froodk^ 
and  it  did  so  come  to  paaa  thai  Giisdda  was  seated  at  th^  cotncr  eft 
80&  ck)ee  to  which  was  a  vacant  space  in  which  hia  lordsiitp  oonU^ 
**  group  himself/' 

They   had   not  been    long  there  beibre  Lord  Dumbello  did 
himaelf      *' Fine  day/*  he  odd,  coming  up  and  occupjuig  ilia 
position  by  Bliss  Grantly 's  elbow. 

"  We  were  driving   to-day,  and  wc  thooghl  it  ratbor   cdd,* 
Griselda. 

**  Deuced  cold,*"  s^Xjcstd  BumbdUo,  and  then  be  adfttHcd  Idi  ^ 
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cravat  and  touched  up  his  whiskers.  Having  got  bo  far,  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  any  other  immediate  conversational  efforts;  nor  did  Griselda. 
But  he  grouped  himself  again  as  became  a  marquis,  and  gave  very  intense 
satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  This  is  so  kind  of  you,  Lord  Dumbello,"  said  that  lady,  coming  up 
to  him  and  shaking  his  hand  warmly  ;  ''so  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to 
my  poor  little  tea-party." 

"  Uncommon  pleasant,  I  call  it,"  said  his  lordship.  ''  I  like  this  sort  of 
thing — no  trouble,  you  know." 

"  No  ;  that  is  the  charm  of  it :  isn't  it  ?  no  trouble,  or  foss,  or 
parade.  Thaf  s  what  I  always  say.  According  to  my  ideas,  society  con- 
sists in  giving  people  facility  for  an  interchange  of  thoughts — ^what  we 
call  conversation." 

"  Aw,  yes,  exactly." 

"Not  in  eating  and  drinking  together— eh,  Lord  Dumbello?  And 
yet  the  practice  of  our  lives  would  seem  to  show  that  the  indulgence  of 
those  animal  propensities  can  alone  suffice  to  bring  people  together. 
The  world  in  this  has  surely  made  a  great  mistake." 

''  I  like  a  good  dinner  all  the  same,"  said  Lord  Dumbello. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course— of  course.  I  am  by  no  means  one  of  those 
•who  would  pretend  to  preach  that  our  tastes  have  not  been  given  to  us 
for  our  enjoyment.  Why  should  things  be  nice  if  we  are  not  to  like 
them?" 

"  A  man  who  can  really  give  a  good  dinner  has  learned  a  great 
deal,"  said  Lord  Dumbello,  with  imusual  animation. 

"  An  immense  deal.  It  is  quite  an  art  in  itself;  and  one  which  I, 
at  any  rate,  by  no  means  despise.  But  we  cannot  always  be  eating — can 
we?" 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Dumbello,  "  not  always."  And  he  looked  as  though 
he  lamented  that  his  powers  should  be  so  circumscribed. 

And  then  Mrs.  Proudie  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Grantly.  The  two  kdies 
were  quite  friendly  in  London ;  though  down  in  their  own  neighbourhood 
they  waged  a  war  so  internecine  in  its  nature.  But  nevertheless  Mrs. 
Proudie*8  manner  might  have  showed  to  a  very  close  observer  that  she 
knew  the  difference  between  a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon.  "  I  am  so 
delighted  to  see  you,"  said  she.  ''  No,  don't  mind  moving ;  I  won't  sit 
down  just  at  present.     But  why  didn't  the  archdeacon  come?  " 

"  It  was  quite  impossible ;  it  was  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly .  "  The 
archdeacon  never  has  a  moment  in  London  that  he  can  call  his  own." 

"  You  don't  stay  up  very  long,  I  believe." 

"  A  good  deal  longer  than  we  either  of  us  like,  I  can  assure  you. 
London  life  is  a  perfect  nuisance  to  me.'* 

"  But  people  in  a  certain  position  must  go  through  with  it,  you 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  The  bishop,  for  instance,  must  attend  the 
house." 

*'  Must  he  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Grantly,  as  though  she  were  not  at  ail  hi^M 
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informed  with  reference  to  this  brancli  of  a  bishop's  biuixieflB.    ' 
very  glad  that  archdeacong  are  under  no  such  liability." 

"  Oh,  no;  there's  nothing  of  that  sort,"  saiS  Mrs.  Proudie 
seriously.  "  But  how  uncommonly  well  Miss  Grantly  is  looking ! 
hear  that  she  has  quite  been  admired." 

This  phrase  certainly  was  a  little  hard  for  the  mother  to  bear 
the  world  had  acknowledged,  so  Mrs.  Grantly  had  taught  hen 
believe,  that  Griselda  was  undoubtedly  the  beauty  of  the  season, 
quises  and  lords  were  already  contending  for  her  smiles,  and  paraj 
had  been  written  in  newspapers  as  to  her  profile.  It  was  too  hard 
told,  after  that,  that  her  daughter  had  been  "quite  admired."  I 
phrase  might  suit  a  pretty  little  red-cheeked  milkmaid  of  a  girl. 

"  She  cannot,  of  course,  come  near  your  girls  in  that  respect, 
Mrs.  Grantly,  very  quietly.  Now  the  Miss  Proudies  had  not  clicitec 
the  fashionable  world  any  very  loud  encomiiuns  on  their  beauty, 
mother  felt  the  taunt  in  its  fullest  force,  but  she  would  not  essay  to  do 
on  the  present  arena.  She  jotted  down  the  item  in  her  mind,  an( 
it  over  for  Barchester  and  the  chapter.  Such  debts  as  those  she  u 
paid  on  some  day,  if  the  means  of  doing  so  were  at  all  within  her  po 

"  But  there  is  Miss  Dunstable,  I  declare,"  she  said,  seeing  thi 
lady  had  entered  the  room ;  and  away  went  Mrs.  Proudie  to  welcon 
distinguished  guest. 

"  And  so  this  is  a  conversazione,  is  it  ?  "  said  that  lady,  speakii 
usual,  not  in  a  suppressed  voice.  "  Well,  I  declare,  it's  very  nia 
means  conversation,  don't  it,  Mrs.  Proudie  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Miss  Dunstable.    There  is  nobody  like  you,  I  dec 

"  Well,  but  don  t  it  ?  and  tea  and  cake  ?  and  then,  when  we're 
of  talking,  we  go  away, — isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  But  you  must  not  be  tired  for  these  three  hours  yet." 

"  Oh,  I'm  never  tired  of  talking ;  all  the  world  knows  that.  Ilo^ 
bishop  ?     A  very  nice  sort  of  thing  this  conversazione,  isn't  it  now  ?  * 

The  bishop  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  smiled,  and  said  tk 
thought  it  was  rather  nice. 

"  Mrs.  Proudie  is  so  fortunate  in  all  her  little  arrangements," 
Miss  Dunstable. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  bishop.  "  I  think  she  is  happy  in  these  ma 
I  do  flatter  myself  that  she  is  so.  Of  course,  Miss  Dunstable,  yoi 
accuatomed  to  things  on  a  much  grander  scale." 

"II  Lord  bless  you,  no  !  Nobody  hates  grandeur  so  much  as 
Of  course  I  mnst  do  as  I  am  told.  1  must  live  in  a  big  house,  and 
three  fuotinen  six  feet  high.  1  must  have  a  coachman  with  a  lop-h 
wig,  and  horses  so  big  that  they  frighten  me.  If  I  did  not,  1  shoul 
made  out  a  lunatic  and  declared  unable  to  manage  my  own  afiiurs. 
as  for  grandeur,  I  hate  it.  I  certainly  think  that  I  shall  have  aoa 
these  conversaziones.  1  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Proudie  would 
put  me  up  to  a  wrinkle  or  two." 
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The  bishop  again  rubbed  his  hands,  and  said  that  he  was  sure  she 
•would.  He  never  felt  quite  at  his  ease  with  Miss  Dunstable,  as  he  rarely 
could  ascertain  whether  or  no  she  was  earnest  in  what  she  was  saying. 
So  he  trotted  off,  muttering  some  excuse  as  he  went,  and  Miss  Dunstable 
chuckled  with  an  inward  chuckle  at  his  too  evident  bewilderment.  Miss 
Dunstable  was  by  nature  kind,  generous,  and  open-hearted  ;  but  she  was 
living  now  very  much  with  people  on  whom  kindness,  generosity,  and 
open-heartedness  were  thrown  away.  She  was  clever  also,  and  could  be 
sarcastic;  and  she  found  that  those  qualities  told  better  in  the  world 
aroimd  her  than  generosity  and  an  open  heart.  And  so  she  went  on  from 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  not  progressing  in  a  good  spirit  as  she 
might  have  done,  but  still  carrying  within  her  bosom  a  warm  affection 
for  those  she  could  really  love.  And  she  knew  that  she  was  hardly  living 
as  she  should  live, — ^that  the  wealth  which  she  affected  to  despise  was 
eating  into  the  soundness  of  her  character,  not  by  its  splendour,  but  by 
the  style  of  life  which  it  had  seemed  to  produce  as  a  necessity.  She 
knew  that  she  was  gradually  becoming  irreverent,  scornful,  and  prone  to 
ridicule;  but  yet,  knowing  this  an  I  hating  it,  she  hardly  knew  how  to 
break  from  it. 

She  had  seen  so  much  of  the  blacker  side  of  human  nature  that 
blackness  no  longer  startled  her  as  it  should  do.  Slie  had  been  the  prize 
at  which  so  many  ruined  spendthrifls  had  aimed;  so  many  pirates  had 
endeavoured  to  run  her  down  while  sailing  in  the  open  waters  of  life, 
that  she  had  ceased  to  regard  such  attempts  on  her  money-bags  as  un- 
manly or  over-covetous.  She  was  content  to  fight  her  own  battle  with 
her  own  weapons,  feeling  secure  in  her  own  strength  of  purpose  and 
strength  of  wit. 

Some  few  friends  she  had  whom  she  really  loved, — among  whom  her 
inner  self  could  come  out  and  speak  boldly  what  it  had  to  say  with  its 
own  true  voice.  And  the  woman  who  thus  bo  spoke  was  very  different 
from  that  Miss  Dunstable  whom  Mrs.  Proudie  courted,  and  the  Duke  of 
Onmium  feted,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Smith  claimed  as  her  bosom  friend. 
If  only  she  could  find  among  such  one  special  companion  on  whom  her 
heart  might  rest,  who  would  help  her  to  bear  the  heavy  burdnes  of  her 
world !  But  where  was  she  to  find  such  a  friend  ? — she  with  her  keen  wit, 
her  untold  money,  and  loud  laughing  voice.  Everything  about  her  was 
calculated  to  attract  those  whom  she  could  not  value,  and  to  scare  from 
her  the  sort  of  friend  to  whom  slie  would  fain  have  linked  her  lot. 

And  then  she  met  Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  who  had  taken  Mrs.  Proudie's 
noble  suite  of  rooms  in  her  tour  for  the  evening,  and  was  devoting  to  them 
a  period  of  twenty  minutes.  "  And  so  I  may  congratulate  you,"  Miss 
Dunstable  said  eagerly  to  her  friend. 

"  No,  in  mercy's  name  do  no  such  thing,  or  you  may  too  probably 
have  to  uncongratulate  me  again  ;  and  that  will  be  so  unpleasant." 

**  But  they  told  me  that  Lord  Brock  had  sent  for  him  yesterday." 
Now  at  this  period  Lord  Brock  was  Prime  Minister. 
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"  So  lie  did,  and  Harold  was  with  liim  backwards  and  for 
the  day.     But  he  cau*t  shut  his  eyes  and  open  hia  mouth,  and  i 
God  will  Bend  him,  as  a  wiee  and  pmdent  man  should  do*     He  i»  alway 
for  bargaining,  and  no  Prime  Minister  likes  that." 

*^  I  would  not  be  in  hiH  shoes  if,  ailer  all,  he  has  to  come  home 
say  that  the  bargain  is  off.'* 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Well,  I  should  not  take  it  very  quietly.     But  wLi 
can  we  poor  women  do,  you  know  7     When  it  in  settled,  my  dear,  D 
fieod  you  a  line  at  once/^     And  then  Mrs.  Harold  Smith   finished  lifl 
course  round  the  rooms,  and  regained  her  carnage  within  the 
minutea* 

'' Beautiful  profile^  has  she  not?"  said  Miss  Buiistable,  somewhii 
later  in  the  evening,  to  Mrs,  Proudie.  Of  course,  the  profile  spoken  cl 
belonged  to  Miss  Grantly. 

**  Yea,  it  is  beautiful,  certainly,"  said  Mra,  Proudie,  "  The  pity  k 
that  it  means  nothing." 

"  The  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  it  means  a  good  deal." 

**  I  am  not  sure  of  that.     She  has  no  conversation,  you  see; 
word.     She  has  been  sitting  thexe  with  Lord  Dumbello  at  her  elbow 
the  last  hour,  and  yet  she  has  hardly  opened  her  mouth  thnee  times." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Proudie,  who  on  earth  could  talk  to  Lar|i 
Dumbello?" 

Mrs.   Proudie   thought   that   her  own   daughter   Olivia   would  mir 
doubt edly  be  able  to  do  ho,  if  only  she  could  get  the  opportunity-    Bi 
ihen,  Olivia  had  m  much  con  vendition. 

And  while  tlie  two  ladies  were  yet  looking  at  the  youthlul  paov 
Dumbello  did  speak  again.     *'  I  think  I  have  had  enough  of  this  aoWf^ 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Griselda. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  other  engagements,"  said  she. 

**  Oh,  yea;  and  1  believe  I  shall  go  to  Lady  Clantelbrocks."  Ani 
then  he  took  his  departure.  No  other  word  was  spoken  that  eTCDiu^ 
between  him  and  Miss  Grantly  beyond  those  given  in  this  chronicle,  uA 
yet  the  world  declared  that  he  and  that  young  lady  had  passed 
evening  in  so  close  a  flirtation  as  to  make  the  matter  more  than  O] 
particular ;  and  Mrs.  Grantly,  an  she  was  driven  home  to  her  h 
began  to  have  doubta  in  Iicr  mind  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
tenance  bo  great  on  alliance  as  that  which  the  head  of  the  great 
iamily  now  seemed  so  denirous  to  establish.  The  prudent  moth< 
not  yet  spoken  &  word  to  her  daughter  vn  these  subjects,  but  it 
soon  become  necetisary  to  do  so.  It  was  ail  vejy  weU  for  Lady  Li 
hurry  up  to  town,  but  of  what  service  woiild  that  be,  if  Lord  Luilon 
not  to  be  found  in  Brut  on  Street  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  New  Minister's  Patronage. 

At  that  time,  just  as  Lady  LiiAx)n  was  about  to  leave  Framley  for  London, 
Mark  Hobfirts  received  a  pressing  letter,  inviting  him  also  to  go  up  to  the 
metropolis  for  a  day  or  two — ^not  for  pleasure,  but  on  business.  The 
letter  was  from  his  indefatigable  friend  Sowerby. 

"  My  dear  Eobarts,"  the  letter  ran : — 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  poor  little  Burslem,  the  Barsetahire  preben- 
dary, is  dead.  We  must  all  die  some  day,  you  know, — as  you  have  told 
your  parishioners  from  the  Framley  pulpit  more  than  once,  no  doubt. 
The  stall  must  be  filled  up,  and  why  should  not  you  have  it  as  well  as 
another  ?  It  is  six  hundred  a  year  and  a  house.  Little  Burslem  had 
nine,  but  the  good  old  times  are  gone.  Whether  the  house  is  letable  or 
not  imder  the  present  ecclesiastical  regime,  I  do  not  know.  It  used  to  be 
so,  for  I  remember  Mrs.  Wiggins,  the  tallow-chandler's  widow,  living  in 
old  Stanhope's  House. 

"  Harold  Smith  has  just  joined  the  Government  as  Lord  Petty  Bag, 
and  could,  I  think,  at  the  present  moment  get  this  for  asking.  He 
cannot  well  refuse  me,  and,  if  you  will  say  the  word,  I  will  speak  to 
him.  You  had  better  come  up  yourself;  but  say  the  word  *  Yes,'  or 
*  No,'  by  the  wires. 

"  If  you  say  '  Yea,'  as  of  course  you  will,  do  not  fail  to  come  up.  You 
will  find  me  at  the  *  Travellers,'  or  at  the  House.  The  stall  will  just 
snit  you, — will  give  you  no  trouble,  improve  your  position,  and  give 
some  little  assistance  towards  bed  and  board,  and  rack  and  manger. 

"  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

"N.  Sowerby. 

"  Singularly  enough,  I  hear  that  your  brother  is  private  secretary  to 
the  new  Lord  Petty  Bag.  I  am  told  that  his  chief  duty  will  consist  in 
desiring  the  servants  to  call  my  sister's  carriage.  I  have  only  seen  Harold 
once  since  he  accepted  office ;  but  my  Lady  Petty  Bag  says  that  he  has 
certainly  grown  an  inch  since  that  occurrence." 

This  was  certainly  very  good-natured  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sowerby,  and 
showed  that  he  had  a  feeling  within  his  bosom  that  he  owed  something  to 
Ilia  friend  the  parson  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him.  And  such  was  in 
truth  the  case.  A  more  reckless  being  than  the  member  for  West  Bar- 
setshire  could  not  exist.  He  was  reckless  for  himself,  and  reckless  for  all 
others  witli  whom  he  might  be  concerned.  He  could  ruin  his  firiends  with 
as  little  remorse  as  he  had  ruined  himself.  All  was  fair  game  that  came 
in  the  way  of  his  net.  But,  nevertheless,  he  was  good-natured,  and  wil- 
ling to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  do  a  friend  a  good  turn,  if  it  came  in 
his  way  to  do  so. 
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He  did  really  love  Mark  liobarts  ae  much  as  it  uras  girea  him  to 
any  among  his  acquaiutance.  He  knew  that  he  had  alrtmdj  done 
an  almo^  ir  re  {Kimble  iQJury,  and  might  very  probably  injure  liiin  i^ 
deeper  before  he  had  done  with  him^  That  he  would  uudoubtedlv  do 
80,  if  it  came  in  his  yray,  was  very  certain*  Bat  tht^,  il'  it  nbo  came  in 
his  way  to  repay  hia  fnend  by  any  mde  blow,  he  would  also  undouhtedljr 
do  that.  Such  an  occasion  had  now  come^  and  he  had  defined  Hi 
aister  to  give  the  new  Lord  Petty  Bag  no  rest  till  he  should  have  promisfil 
to  use  all  his  inOuence  in  getting  the  vacant  prebend  for  Murk  Roharti 

ThiB  letter  of  Sowerby's  Mark  immediately  showed  to  Lis  wife.  How 
lucky,  thought  he  to  hlmfteif,  that  not  a  word  was  aaid  in  it  about  ^tkom 
aocunied  money  tranaactiona  t  Had  he  understood  Sowerby  betur  kt 
would  have  known  that  that  gentleman  never  said  anything  about  momf 
transactions  until  it  became  absolutely  necessary ♦  "  I  know  you  doaY 
like  Mr*  Sowerby/*  he  said ;  "  but  you  must  own  that  this  is  very  gooJ^ 
natured," 

'*  It  is  the  character  I  hear  of  him  that  I  don*t  like,*^  said  M& 
Robart«. 

*^  But  what  shall  I  do  noW|  Fanny?  As  he  says,  why  should  not  I  Hart 
the  Htall  aa  well  as  another  ?  ** 

"  I  suppose  it  would  not  interfere  with  your  parish  ?  **  she  aaked. 

**  Not  in  the  least,  at  the  distance  at  which  we  are*  I  did  think  oT 
giving  up  old  Jones ;   but  if  I  take  this,  of  course  I  must  keep  a  curai**** 

His  wife  could  not  ^d  it  in  her  heart  to  dissuade  him  from  aujCfl 
ing  promotion  when  it  came  in  his  way — what  viciir'»  wife  would  hafi>«i 
p<!r»uaded  her  huslmnd  ?  But  yet  she  did  not  altogether  like  it.  Sill 
feared  that  Greek  from  Chaldicotes,  even  when  he  came  with  the  pretfit 
of  a  prebendal  stall  in  his  hands.   And  th«n  what  would  Lady  Lufton  asj* 

'^  And  do  you  think  that  you  must  go  up  to  London,  Mark  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  that  is,  if  1  intend  to  accept  Harold  Smithes 
oiEces  in  the  matter.**    • 

"  I  suppose  it  will   be  better  to  accept  them/*   said  Fatmyf  fedui| 
perhaps  that  it  would  be  useless  in  her  to  hope  that  they  should  not 
accepted, 

"Prebendal  stalls,  Fanny,  don*t  generally  go  begging  long 
parish  clergymen.  How  could  I  reconcile  it  to  the  duty  I  owe  to  nijr 
children  to  refuse  such  an  increase  to  my  income?"  And  so  it  was  scttied 
that  he  should  at  once  drive  to  Silverbridge  and  send  ofif  a  message  I7 
telegraph,  and  that  he  should  liimself  proceed  to  London  on  the  foliowza^ 
day.  "  But  you  must  see  Lady  Lufton  first,  of  courae,"  said  Fannr,  »* 
soon  us  all  this  was  settled. 

Mark  would  have  avoided  this  if  he  could  have  decently  done  ao,  to 
he  felt  that  it  woidd  be  impolitic,  as  well  aa  indecent.  And  why  should 
he  be  afraid  to  tell  Lady  Lufton  that  he  hoped  to  receive  tliis  piece  of 
promotion  from  the  present  government  ?  There  was  nothing  dii^odbl 
in  a  dergy  miui  becoming  ^  ^^T^bendary  of  Barcheater.     Lady  Lufioo  bir- 
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self  had  always  been  very  civil  to  the  prebendaries,  and  especially  to  little 
Dr.  Biirslcm,  the  meagre  little  man  who  had  just  now  paid  the  debt  of 
nature.  She  had  always  been  very  fond  of  the  chapter,  and  her  original 
dislike  to  Bishop  Proudie  had  been  chiefly  foimded  on  his  interlerence 
with  the  cathedral  clergy, — on  his  interference,  or  on  that  of  his  wife  or 
chaplain.  Considering  these  things  Mark  Robarts  tried  to  make  liimself 
believe  that  Lady  Lufton  would  be  delighted  at  his  good  fortune.  But 
yet  he  did  not  believe  it.  She  at  any  rate  would  revolt  from  the  gill  of  the 
Greek  of  Chaldi cotes. 

"Oh,  indeed,"  she  said,  when  the  vicar  had  with  some  difficulty 
explained  to  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  "  Well,  I  congratulate 
you,  Mr.  Robarts,  on  your  powerful  new  patron."  . 

"  You  will  probably  feel  with  me,  Lady  Lufton,  that  the  benefice  is 
one  which  I  can  hold  without  any  detriment  to  me  in  my  position  here  at 
Framley,"  said  he,  prudently  resolving  to  let  the  slui*  upon  his  friends 
pass  by  unheeded. 

"Well,  I  hope  so.  Of  course,  you  are  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Robarts, 
and  these  things  have  generally  been  given  to  clergymen  more  advanced 
in  Hfe." 

"But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  think  I  ought  to  refuse  it?" 

"  Wliat  my  advice  to  you  might  be  if  you  really  came  to  me  for 
advice,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  sfiy  at  so  very  short  a  notice.  You  seem 
to  have  made  up  your  mind,  and  therefore  I  need  not  consider  it.  iVs 
it  is,  I  wish  you  joy,  and  hope  that  it  may  turn  out  to  your  advantage  in 
every  way." 

"You  understand.  Lady  Lufton,  that  1  have  by  no  means  got  it 
as  yet." 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  had  been  offered  to  you :  I  thought  you  spoke  of 
this  new  minister  as  having  all  thiit  in  liis  own  hand." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  his  iniiuencc  in  that 
respect,  I  do  not  at  all  know.     But  my  correspondent  assui-es  mv. " 

"Mr.  Sower  by,  you  mean.     Why  don't  you  call  him  by  his  name?" 

"  ^L-.  Sowerby  assures  me  that  Mr.  Smith  will  ask  for  it ;  and  thinks 
it  most  probable  that  his  reciuest  will  be  succeiwful." 

"  Oh,  of  course.  Mr.  Sowerby  and  Mr.  JIarold  Smith  together  would 
no  doubt  be  successful  in  anything.  They  are  the  sort  of  men  who  are 
successful  nowadays.  Well,  Mr.  Robarts,  I  wish  you  joy."  And  she  gave 
him  her  hand  in  token  of  her  sincerity. 

Mark  took  lier  hand,  resolving  to  siiy  nothing  further  on  ili:it  occasiun. 
That  Lady  Lul'ton  was  not  now  cordial  with  him,  jw  she  used  in  U',  li» 
was  well  aware ;  and  sooner  or  later  he  was  det(»rmmed  to  have  the  mattii* 
out  with  her.  lie  would  ask  her  why  slie  now  so  constantly  met  him  with 
a  t^unt,  and  so  seldom  greeted  hun  "with  that  kind  old  atlectionate  Hniilr 
which  he  knew  and  apj)reciated  so  well.  That  she  was  honest  ami  inw, 
he  was  quite  sure.  If  he  a.sked  her  the  question  plainly,  she  would 
answer  liim  openly.     And  if  he  could  induce  her  to  say  tlvu.1  ttV\^  N<«viA 
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n?tiim  to  her  old  ways,  return  t^  them  aha  would  tti  a  h 
But  he  could  not  do  thia  juBt  at  present.     It  was  but  a  day 
Mr.  Crawley  had  been  with  him;  and  was  it  not  prnhabic  thmt 
had  been  sent  thither  by  I^dy  Liifton  ?     His  uwq  h;U3d^ 
enotigh  for  a  remon&traiice  at  the  present  moment.     He 
them,  and  then  he  "would  remonstrate. 

'•Would  you  like  to  live  part  of  tlie  year  in  Barchester? 
his  wife  and  fiister  that  evening. 

"  I  think  that  two  houses  are  only  a  trouble,**  mid  his 
we  have  been  very  happy  here/' 

"  I  have  always  liked  a  cathedral  town,'*  said  Lucy  ;   ** 
ticularly  fond  of  the  close.** 

**  Anfl  Barchester-closc  is  the  clo^at  of  all  closes,"  eaid 
ia  not  a  single  house  within  tlie  gateways  that  doe^  n 
chapter." 

"But  if  we  are  to  keep  up  two  Housen,  Uie  addjncaiai  mcoi 
he  wasted,"  said  Fiinny  pnidently, 

**  The  thing  would  be,  to  let  die  house  furnished  every  su 
Lucy, 

'*  But  I  mujat  take  my  residence  aa  the  terma  oaoie,'*  sai 
**  and  I  cei-tainly  should  not  like  tfi  be  away  from  Fraruley  all 
1  should  never  see  anything  of  Liiilon.'*  And  perhaps  hv  cIk 
hunting,  and  tlien  thought  again  of  tliat  cleansing  of  liig  hands 

'^  I  fihoidd  not  a  bit  rnind  being  away  during  the  winter," 
thinking  of  what  the  last  winter  had  done  for  he  r. 

*^  But  where  on  earth  should  we  find  money  to  itirniab  o 
large,    okl-fasliioned  houses?      Pray,  Mark^  do  not  do   oavl 
And  the  wife  laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  her  huahmid^a  ai 
manner  the  question  of  the  prebend  wad  disconed  beturfcn 
evening  before  he  started  for  London. 

Success  had  at  last  crowned  the   earnest   effort  willt  wl 
Smith  had  carried  on  the  political  battle  of  hia  lile  fur  tJia    lai 
The  late  Lord  Petty  Bag  had  resigned  in  di^gustt,  having  b^ 
digest  the  Prime    Mini.'gter*3  idea^  on  Indian   K« '' 
Smith,  after  sundry  hitches  in  the  buainess,  was  in  n 

was  Raid  that  Harold  Smith  was  not  exactly  the  man  wltom 
would  himself  have  chosen  for  that  high  office ;  hut  tlw? 
wrre  a  good  deal  tied  by  ci  rerun  stances.     Tlie  la«t  gf«it  a 
had  made  had  been  terribly  unpopular, — so  much  «o  na 
popular  m  he  nndonbtixliy  waahimseif,  to  a  scr«?ch  fmin  tin 
Tluf  JupiiffTf  with  withering  eootn^  hod  asirod    > 
kind  waj*  to  be  considered,  in  tli        '         "  '^ 
to  the  cabinH.     Adverw  inrml  * 

in  a  pure  pjinoply  of  mundity,  and  tlmndiTeii  torth  tiii^r 
tha  indigniknt  virtue  and  keen  di!*eonlent  of  pfi"--^   i-- 
hla  owti  friends  had  held  up  tlieir  hand*  in  dii-i 
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stances  he  had  thotight  liimself  obliged  in  the  present  instance  to  eelect 

a  man  who  would  not  be  especially  objectionable  to  any  party*     Now 

Harold  Smith  lived  ivith  his  wife,  and  his  circumstances  were  not  more 

than  ordinm-ily  embarrassed.     He  kept  no  race-horses;  and,  as  Lord  Brock 

now  heard  for  the  iirst  time,  gave  lectures  in  provincial  towns  on  popular 

subjects.     He  had  a  seat  which  was  tolerably  Bccure,  and  could  talk  to  the 

House  by  the  yard  if  required  to  do  so.     Moreover,  Lord  Brock  had  a 

great  idea  tliat  the  whole  machinery  of  his  own  ministry  would  break  to 

pieces  very  speedily »     Urn  own  reputation  was  not  bad,  but  it  was  insuffi-  ^ 

dent  for  himself  and  that  lately  selected  friend  of  his*     Under  all  these 

circumstanceB  combined,  he  chose  Harold  Smith  to  fiU  the  vacant  office  of 

Lord  Petty  Bag. 

And  very  proud  the  Lord  Petty  Bag  was.  For  the  last  three  or 
four  months,  he  and  Mr.  Supplehouse  had  been  agreeing  to  consign  the 
miniatry  to  speedy  perdition.  "This  sort  of  dictatorship  will  never  do/* 
Harold  Smith  had  himsell'  said^  justifying  that  future  vote  of  his  aa  to  I 

want  of  confidence  in  the  Queen's  government.  And  Mr.  Bupplehouse 
in  this  matter  had  fuUy  agreed  with  him.  He  was  a  Juno  whose  form 
that  wicked  old  Paris  had  utterly  despised,  and  he,  too,  had  quite  made  * 

tip  his  mind  as  to  the  lobby  in  which  he  would  be  found  when  that  day 
of  vengeance  should  arrive*     But  now  things  were  much  altered  in  Harold  ' 

Smithes  views.     The  Premier  had  shown  his  wisdom  in  seeking  for  new  I 

strength  where  strength  onght  to  be  sought,  and  introducing  new  blood  • 

.  into  the  body  of  his  ministry.     The  people  would  now  feel  fresh  conii-  ' 

dence^  and  probably  the  House  also.     As  to  Mr.  Siipplehouse — he  would  > 

tuse  all  his  influence  on  Supplehoujae.     But,  after  all,  Mr.  Suppldioujie  was  • 

not  everj' thing.  | 

On  the  morning  after  our  vicar's  arrival  in  London  he  attended  at  the  i 

Petty  Bug  ofEce.  It  was  situated  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Downing 
Street  and  the  higher  governmental  gods ;  and  though  the  bmlding  itself  • 

was  not  miich,  seeing  that  it  was  shored  up  on  one  side,  that  it  bulged  | 

out  in  the  front,  was  foul  with  smoke,  dingy  with  dirt,  and  was  devoid 
of  aoy  single  architectural  grace  or  modem  acientiJic  improvement,  never-  | 

tbeless  its  position  gave  it  a  status  in  the  world  which  made  the  clerks  in  , 

the  Lord  Petty  Bag's  office  quite  respectable  in  their  walk  in  life.     Mark  | 

had  seen  Inn  friend  Sowerby  on  the  previous  evening,  and  had  then  made 
AB  appointment  with  him  for  the  foUowing  morning  at  the  new  Minlst^V  , 

o£Sce.     And  now  he  was  there  a  little  before  his  time,  in  order  that  hf  ' 

might  have  a  few  moments*  chat  with  his  brother.  *  ' 

When  Mark  foimd  himself  in  the  private  secretary *fl  room  he  was  I 

quite  astonished  to  see  the  change  in  his  brother's  appearance  which  the  i 

change  in  his  official  rank  had  produced.     Jack  Robarta  had  been  a  well-  , 

built,  straight-legged,  lissome  yoimg  fellow,  pleasant  to  the  eye  because 
of  his  natxiraJ  advantages,  but  rather  given  to  a  bamm-Bkarum  styk  of  • 

gait,  and  oocasionally  careless,  not  to  say  dovenly,  in  his  dreea.  But  now 
Le  waa  the  very  pink  of  perfection.     His  jaunty  frock-coat  fitted  ^la  j 

H      vot.  h — m*  0.  ^^ 
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to  perfeotioii;  not  a  hm  of  his  head  was  out  of  place ;  Im  itaistccat  nd 
trousers  were  glossy  and  new,  and  his  umbreliii,  which  stood  in  *Jk 
umbrella- Btiaid  in  the  comer,  was  tight,  and  neat,  and  smalls  aad  aalSf. 

"  Well,  John,  joa  ve  become  quite  a  great  ouuiy''  «aid  hi«  brctlhfii. 

*'  1  don't  know  much  about  that,"  said  John ;  **  but  I  find  thai  1  kit 
an  enormouB  deal  of  fegging  to  go  through/* 

*^  Do  you  mean  work  ?  I  thought  you  had  about  the  eaaint  berth  m 
the  whole  Civil  Service.'* 

*^  Ah  1  that*s  just  the  mistake  that  people  make.  Because  ve  ^\ 
oover  whole  reams  of  foolscap  paper  at  the  rate  of  &ileeii  linca  to  a  p^ 
and  five  worda  to  a  line,  people  think  that  we,  private  secretanest  I^w* 
got  nothing  to  do.  Look  here,*'  and  he  tossed  over  scornfully  a 
80  of  little  notes.  **  I  tell  you  what,  Miurk;  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
the  patronage  of  a  cabinet  nuniiter.  Now  I  am  bound  to  write  to 
one  of  these  fellowB  a  letter  that  will  please  him  ;  and  yet  I  ahall  n 
ereiy  one  of  them  the  request  whidi  he  asks." 

«*  That  must  be  difficult." 

*^  Difficult  is  no  word  fer  it.  But,  afler  all,  it  consiats  chiefly  ia  tk 
knack  of  the  thing.  One  must  have  the  wit  '  ^m  aach  a  sbaip  ui 
was^iish  word  as  No  to  pluck  the  sting.*  I  do  it  every  day,  and  I  i«ll| 
think  that  the  people  like  it/* 

"  Perhaps  your  refusals  are  better  than  other  peopIe*a  acqui€9oeiiOM>'* 

*'  I  don*t  mean  that  at  all.  We,  private  secretariea,  have  all  to  do  tb 
ame  thing.  Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  used  up  three  Ufls  of  oolt- 
piper  already  in  telling  people  that  there  is  no  vacaxu^  frir  a  loblf 
m^aenger  in  the  Petty  Bag  office.  Seven  peereases  have  aaked  for  U  if 
their  fevourite  footmen.     But  there— there's  the  Lord  Petty  Bi^  P 

A  bell  rang  and  the  private  secretary,  jampiii^  up  &om  Us 
paper,  tripped  away  quickly  to  the  great  man*a  room. 

^^ He'll  see  you  at  once,**  said  he,  returning.     *^ BuggiiM^  thov 
Reverend  Mr.  Hobarta  to  the  Lord  Petty  Bag.** 

Buggins  was  the  messenger  for  whose  not  vacant  place  all  the  petie 
were  striving  with  so  much  animation.     And  then  Mark,  folio wix^Bi 
for  two  steps,  was  ushered  into  the  next  room. 

If  a  man  be  altered  by  becoming  a  private  secretary,  he  ia  mndi 
altered  by  being  made  a  cabinet  minister.  Bobarta^  aa  he 
room,  could  hardly  believe  \hut  this  was  the  same  Harold  Smitll 
Mrs.  Proudie  bothered  so  cruelly  in  the  lectture-room  at 
Then  he  was  cross,  and  touchy,  and  uneasy,  and  insigm£cant  29oi| 
he  stood  amiling  on  the  hear^irug  of  his  official  fireplace,  it  was  giB^ 
pleasant  to  see  the  kind,  patronizing  smile  which  lighted  up  his  leatana 
He  delighted  to  stand  there^  with  his  hands  in  his  trousoa^  pocket,  Ik 
great  man  of  the  place,  conscious  of  his  lordahip,  and  leeliog  hiioadf 
every  inch  a  ministeir.  Sowerby  had  come  with  him.,  and  was  a^ai^rTity  t 
little  in  the  background,  from  which  poaition  he  winked  occasionally  i& 
the  parson  over  the  minister*6  shoulder. 
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''  Ah,  Robarts,  delighted  to  see  you.  How  odd,  by-the-by,  that 
your  brother  should  be  my  private  secretary  I " 

Mark  said  that  it  was  a  siiigular  coincidenee. 

"  A  very  smart  young  fellow,  and,  if  he  minds  himself,  he'll  do  well." 

"  Fm  quite  sure  he'll  do  well,"  said  Mark. 

"  Ah !  well,  yes ;  I  think  he  will.  And  now,  what  can  I  do  for  you, 
Bobarte?" 

Hereupon  Mr.  Sowerby  struck  in,  making  it  apparent  by  his  explana- 
tion that  Mr.  Robarts  himself  by  no  means  intended  to  ask  for  anything ; 
but  that,  as  his  friends  had  thought  that  this  stall  at  Barchester  might  be 
pat  into  his  hands  with  more  fitness  than  in  those  of  any  other  clergyman 
of  the  day,  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  piece  of  preferment  from  a  man 
whom  he  respected  so  much  as  he  did  the  new  Lord  Petty  Bag. 

The  minister  did  not  quite  like  this,  as  it  restricted  him  frt)m  much  of 
hjB  condescension,  and  robbed  him  of  the  incense  of  a. petition  which  he 
bad  expected  Mark  Robarts  would  make  to  him.  But,  nerertbeless,  he 
was  very  gracious. 

**  He  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  declare,"  he  said,  "  what  might 
be  Lord  Brock's  pleasure  with  reference  to  the  preferment  at  Barchester 
which  was  vacant.  He  had  certainly  already  spoken  to  his  lordship  on 
the  subject,  and  had  perhaps  some  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  wishes 
would  be  consulted.  No  distinct  promise  had  been  made,  but  he  might 
perhaps  go  so  &r  as  to  say  that  he  expected  such  result.  If  so,  it  woiild 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  congratulate  Mr.  Robarts 
on  the  possession  of  the  stall — a  stall  which  he  was  sure  Mr.  Robarts 
would  fill  with  dignity,  piety,  and  brotherly  love."  And  then,  when  he 
bad  finished,  Mr.  Sowerby  gave  a  final  wink,  and  said  that  he  regarded 
the  matter  as  settled. 

''  No,  not  settled,  Nathaniel,"  said  the  cautious  minister. 

"  It's  the  same  thing,"  rejoined  Sowerby.  "  We  all  know  what  all 
that  flummery  means.  Men  in  ofiice,  Mark,  never  do  make  a  distinct 
promise, — not  even  to  themselves  of  the  leg  of  mutton  which  is  roasting 
before  their  kitchen  fires.  It  is  so  necessaiy  in  these  days  to  be  safe ;  is 
it  not,  Harold  ?  " 

"  Mo^  expedient,"  said  Harold  Smith,  shaking  his  head  wisely. 
**  Well,  Robartfi,  who  is  it  now  ?  "  This  he  said  to  his  private  secretary, 
who  came  to  notice  the  arrival  of  some  bigwig.  "  Well,  yes.  I  will 
say  good  morning,  with  your  leave,  for  I  am  a  little  hurried.  And 
remember,  Mr.  Robarts,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you;  but  you  must 
distinctly  imderstand  that  there  is  no  promise."  * 

"  Oh,  no  promise  at  all,"  said  Sowerby  —  "of  course  not."  And 
then,  as  he  sauntered  up  Whitehall  towards  Charing  Cross,  with  Robarts 
on  his  arm,  he  again  pressed  upon  him  the  sale  of  that  invaluable  himter, 
who  was  eating  his  head  off  his  shoulders  in  the  stable  at  Chaldicotes. 


^^— ^ 
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PAINTER.    ENGRAVEH,    AND    PHILOSOPnER 
Essays  on  the  Man,  f  Aa  Work^  and  the  Time, 


V. — Between  Londox  axd  Shhernbss. 

As  one,  Reader,  who  concladled  haply,  through  hearaaj^  that  hii 
William  hsm  left  him  a  ten  pound  legacy ;  but,  going  aiierwardB  to 
toTfC  Commons,  paying  hia  ahiUing,  and  reading  that  eaid  tmcle'n 
recciidng  letters  from  stately  lawyers^  full  of  congratnlatioii,  at 
pence  a  piece, — ^being  bowed  and  kotoued  to  by  people  who  were 
cut  him,  and  overwhelmed  with  offeis  of  unlimited  credit  by 
who  yest4frday  would  not  trust  to  the  extent  of  a  pair  of  woollen 
discoTern  that  he  lias  inherited  a  fine  fortuue  ;  so  may  an  author 
help  feeling  who  has  commenced  a  modest  little  series  of  papers  in 
hope  that  they  would  fill  a  gap  and  serve  a  turn,  and  who  finds 
now,  roaming  through  a  vast  country,  inexhaustible  in  fertility, 
mined  with  treasure,  Jind  overstocked  with  game :  of  all  whi< 
expected  to  give  a  faithful  and  accurate  report.  Yes,  the  world  Hi 
la  all  before  me,  where  to  choose,  FacHities  for  **  opening  np"  the 
territory  present  themselves  on  every  side-.  Authoritiea  aecumuliai 
microscopes  and  retrospective  spy -glasses  are  obligingly  lent.  The  Cbi 
berlain  of  London  politely  throws  opeu  liis  archives,  I  am  permitl 
to  inspect  a  Hogarth- engraved  silver-plate,  forming  part  of  tJie  pil 
pheTnnha  of  the  famous  past- Overseer's  box  of  St,  Margaret's,  Wfl 
minster.  Father  Prout  sends  me  from  Paris  an  old  Hogarth  etchii^ 
has  picked  up  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and,  witlial,  more  humour  and 
in  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  than  ever  I  shall  have  in  my  head  in  a  lift 
A  large-minded  correspondent  in  Cheshire  insists  on  tearing  a  portrait 
biography  of  W,  IL  from  an  old  book  in  his  possession,  and  seadi 
the  fragments  to  me.  From  the  blue  shadows  of  the  Westmoreland  Fi 
comes,  by  book-post,  a  copy  of  **  Aid  Hoggart's"  poems.  A  friend  pfl 
tuiBca  to  mrdce  interest  with  the  authorities  of  the  Painters'  Company 
any  Hogarthian  memorabilia  their  records  may  contain.  Another  friend 
vises  that  I  should  straightway  memorialise  the  Benchers  of  tiie  Honoorali 
Society  of  Lincolns*  Inn,  for  information  relative  to  W*  Il'a  entertainina 
by  the  *^  Sages  de  la  Ley,'*  a,d*  1 750.  I  am  bidden  to  remember  that 
should  visit  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  see  the  March  to  Ftnchlof ; 
til  ere  arc  original  Hogarth  s  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  and  in 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcl}^e,  Bristol.*     And,  upon  my  word,  I  hiii 

*  I  wn&  at  Bristol  in  tlic  summer  of  185S ;  but  tUc  flue  old  cbttrcli  was  tlicQl 
cesa  of  jTustomtjain  and  ilic  IIogartiiB,  I  heard,  had  been  tcmiionirily  removed 
those  cvmotts  ftltoi-p\tscfi*  Iwttii  ^uicc  wsstorcd? 
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collection  of  correapon deuce  about  Hogartli  tliat  reads  like  an  excerpt 
from  the  Clergy  List.  Their  reverences  coii!d  not  be  more  prolific  of  pen 
and  ink  were  I  a  heterodox  Bampfoii  Lecturer.  How  many  times  I  have 
been  clerically  reniiiided  of  a  blunder  I  committed  (in  No.  I.)  in  assigning 
a  wrong  county  as  the  locality  of  St.  Bee*s  College,  How  many  times  I 
have  been  ealightened  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  hangman's  appellation  of 
Jack  Ketch*  From  rectories,  parsonages,  endowed  grammar  schools,  such 
corrections^  such  explanations,  have  flowed  in  amain.  Not  to  satiety,  not  to 
naiLsca,  on  the  part  of  their  recipient.  To  him  it  is  very  good  and  jileasant 
to  think  that  some  familiar  words  on  an  old  English  theme  can  interest 
cultivated  and  thoughtful  men.  It  is  doubly  pleasant  to  be  convinced  that 
he  was  not  in  error  when,  in  the  first  section  of  these  essays,  he  alluded  to 
the  favour  with  which  William  Plogarth  had  ever  been  held  hj  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Yes,  I  have  come  into  a  fine  fortimc,  and  the  balance  at  the  banker*s 
ifl  prodigious.  But  how  if  the  cheque  boek  be  lost  ?  if  the  pen  sputter, 
if  the  ink  turn  pale  and  waaliy  ^  or  thick  and  muddy  ?  AInaschar  I  it  is 
possible  to  kick  over  that  basket  full  of  vitreous  ware.  Eash  youth  of 
Siamese  extraction,  it  may  have  pleased  your  imperial  master  to  present 
you  with  a  white  elephant.  Woe  !  for  the  tons  of  rice  and  sugar  that  the 
huge  creiiture  consumes,  the  sweet  and  fresli  yoimg  greenstuff  for  which 
he  unceasingly  crave?  j- — ^and  you  but  a  poor  day  labourer?  You  must 
have  elephants,  must  you?  Better  to  have  gone  about  with  u  white 
mouse  and  a  hurdy-gurdy  :  the  charitable  might  have  flung  you  coppers. 
Shallow,  inept,  and  pretentious,  to  what  a  task  have  you  not  committed 
yourself  1  Thus  to  me  have  many  sincere  friends — mostly  anonymous — 
hinted.  These  are  the  wholesome  raps  on  the  knuckJes  a  man  gets  who 
attempts  without  being  able  to  accompUsli ;  who  inherits,  and  lacks  the 
capacity  to  administer.  Many  a  fine  fortune  is  accompanied  by  as  fine  a 
lawsuit — remember  the  legatee  cobbler  in  Pkkwick — and  dire  is  tiie  case 
of  tlie  imprudent  wight  who  finds  himselJ"  some  fine  morning  in  contempt, 
with  Aristarchua  for  a  Lord  Chancellor !  But  I  have  begim  a  journey* 
The  descent  of  Avemus  is  as  lacile  as  sliding  down  a  Montague  Russe  ;-^ 
sed  revocare  gradum: — ^no,  one  mustn^t  revoke,  nor  in  the  game  of  life, 
nor  in  the  game  of  whist.  We  will  go  on,  if  you  please ;  imd  1  am  your 
reiy  humble  Hervant  to  command. 

The  atir  made  by  the  publication  of  the  set  of  engravings  fix>m  the  six 
pictures  of  the  Harlot's  Progress  was  tremendous.  Twelve  hundred  copies 
of  the  first  impression  were  sold.  Miniature  copies  of  some  of  the  scenes 
were  engraved  on  fan- mounts.  Even,  as  occurred  with  George  Cruik- 
shank'a  Bottk^  the  story  waa  dramatised,  and  an  interlude  called  The  Jew 
Decoyed;  or^  a  Harlofs  Progrus^  had  a  most  euccessliil  **run."  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  pervers^e  and  depraved  taste  of  the  town 
took  it  as  rather  a  humorous  thing  that  tho  courtezan,  splendidly  kept 
by  a  Hebrew  money-lender,  should  decoy  and  betray  her  keeper.  The 
Jew  Decoijed.     Ho !  ho !  it  was  a  thing  to  laugh  at.     Who  sympatlmes 
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with  M.  G^rcmte  in  the  &rce — ^the  poor,  feeble,  old  doturd — mhm 
chino  nm»  off  with  his  daughter,  and  Pierrot  the  ^ra^oso  half 
nose  off  while  he  is  shaving  him,  picking  his  podcet,  and  tnflddtag 
tenderest  corns,  meanwhile  ?     The  tradesmen  and  lodging- 
who  are  swindled  and  robbed  by  clown  and  pa&feftlooD  in  tlie 
the  image  bojB,  fishmongers,  and  greengroeers  whese  t^toA  In  trail 
fiung  about  the  stage ;  the  peaceable  watchmak^,  who  tmnblei  wtt 
the  slide  artftilly  prepared  in  front  of  his  own  door  with  fresh  baOeti 
the  miscreant  clown ;  the  grenadier  boimeted  with  his  own 
jonng  ladj  bereft  of  her  bnslle ;  the  mother  of  the  babj  tlyit  is 
swtiDg  roimd  by  the  legs,  and  crammed  into  a  letter-bax :  is  any  f^J 
evoked  for  those  innocent  and  ill- used  persons?     I  nm  afi»id  lbe« 
none.     I  have  seen  a  policeman  in  the  pit  roaring  with  btu^hUg  Si 
pummelling  and  jostUng  his  simulated  brother  receiTes  on  tht 
is  remarkable  to  watch  the  keen  delight  with  which  esMbttsom 
cruelty   and   petty   dishonesty,  of  a  gay,   lively  desetiptioay  a 
regarded.     I  can  understand   the  pickpocket  detected    by 
Second^  s  keen  eye  in  annexing  a  snuff-box  at  oonrt,  Isying  hts 
the  nde  of  his  noae,  and  taking  the  monardi  into  his  oonfidetioeu    I  c 
tmderstand  cynic  Charles  keeping  the  rogue's  necrel  for  the  hiximmr 
the  thing.     And^  verily,  when  I  see  children  torturing  animals,  «od 
less  lonts  grinning  and  jeering,  and  yelling  *'  Who  shot  the  dog  t  '* 
gentleman  in  the  street,  because  he  hapj^ena  to  wear  the  honourable 
of  a  voltmteer,  and  persons  who  are  utter  strangers  to  one  bdated  m 
joining  in  the  enlivening  shout  and  chase  of  "Stop  thief  1**  I  can 
to  understand  the  wicked  wisdom  of  the  American  Diogetiea  who 
indited  this  nuudm !  *^  If  you  see  a  drowning  man,  throw  a  nil  at  hho.^ 

Hogarth^B  engravings  of  the  adventures  of  Kate  Hackabout  were  cx^ 
tenrnvely  and  grossly  pimted.  In  those  days,  as  in  these,  there  irari 
pictorial  Curlls  in  the  land.  The  author  of  the  foregoing  has  had  tia 
honour  to  see  Bome  early  and  trifling  pictorial  performances  of  his  own 
pirated  upon  pocket-handkerchielk  and  shirt-6^nts;  but^  dear  me^, 
^  legal  pother  would  have  arisen  at  Manchester  if  any  one  had 
those  beautitiil  patent  cylinders  on  which  the  piraciea  mtisl  hmTe 
neatly  engraved  I  Some  vile  imitations  of  Hackabout  were  even 
wood;  and  I  should  dearly  like  to  know  if  any  impreasiona  of  ^loee 
are  extant.  Mr.  Ottley  has  none  in  his  History  of  Chaicograpky ;  hoi  i 
series  of  woodcuts  so  long  after  Albert  Durer  and  Maao  Fln^iiiflrfi,  «i 
long  before  Bewick  the  revivalist ^s  time,  would  be  deeply-  inter^d^* 


*  Thei^  is  a  mania  jast  now  fcvr  ^riag  cxcccsitc  prioes  for  fi«el  and  i 
engrsTings.    There  ia  a  millenniiun  for  artists'  proofs.     The  aactioDi 
what  a  geuoiae  M&rc  Antomo  EaimoDdi  is  worth;  bat  I  am  told  thata «'{ 
proof  of  tbo  March  to  Fincfde^ — tbe  original  plate  was  dated  on  a 
the  diet  mm  waa  aubscqaendy  erased  by  Hogarth — ^will  fijtch  tkirty  gm 
inarkeL     The  price  eeems  aa  exorbitant  as  tboflS  sotnelimet  giTVn  for  a  **  fe 
a"Tinegar''  Bible. 
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Hogarth  smarted  under  this  injuiy,  as  well  he  might.  The  artist  had 
alwajB  a  strong  admixture  of  the  British  tradesman  in  his  composition, 
and,  as  was  his  wont  when  injured,  he  bellowed  lustily.  He  moved  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  He  moved  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ; 
snd,  at  last  (1785),  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  specially  protecting 
his  copyright  in  his  prints.  As  usual,  too,  he  celebrated  the  victory  with 
a  loud  and  jubilant  cock-crow,  and  complimented  Parliament  on  their 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  right,  in  an  allegorical  etching, 
with  a  flowery  inscription.  It  is  good  to  learn  that  the  Legislature  were 
tender  to  this  artist  even  after  his  death,  and  that  his  widow,  Jane  Hogarth, 
obtained,  by  another  special  act,  a  renewal  of  his  copyrights  for  her  sole 
UBB  and  benefit.  In  this  age  of  photography  and  electro-printing,  do  we 
not  need  a  law  of  artdstio  copyright  somewhat  more  definite  and  more 
fltringent  than  the  loose  statutes  that  lawyers  quibble  about  and  interpret 
different  ways  ? 

Ere  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  Harlot^ a  Progress^  it  is  meet  to  advert  to 
a  little  dictum  of  good  Mr.  Fuseli,  the  ambidextrous  Anglo-Swiss,  who. 
painted  the  Ltuar-hause  and  other  horrifying  subjects,  who  used  to  swear; 
BO  dreadfully  at  the  clerks  in  Coutt's  banking-house,  and  who  called  foe 
his  umbrella  when  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Constable^s  showery  pictures.  *'  The 
characteristic  discrimination  and  humorous  exuberance,"  says  Fuseli,  in  ai 
lecture,  *'  which  we  admire  in  Hogarth,  but  which,  like  the  fleeting  passion  ^ 
of  a  day,  every  hour  contributes  something  to  obliterate,  will  soon  be 
unintelligible  by  time  or  degenerate  into  caricature:  the  chronicle  of 
■caudal,  and  the  history  book  of  the  vulgar."  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  learning  and  acumen  of  Fuseli ;  but  I  think  he  is  t^hoUy  wrong 
in  assuming  that  Hogarth^s  humour  or  discrimination  wiU  ever  become 
<<  unintelligible  by  time,"  or  will  "  degenerate  into  caricature."  Look  at 
this  Harlofs  Progress.  Who  cares  to  know,  now,  that  Charteris  con- 
tinues to  rot ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  vice  but  prodigality  and  hypo- 
crisy— ^being  a  monster  of  avarice  and  a  paragon  of  impudence  ;  that  he 
was  condemned  to  death  for  a  dreadful  crime,  and  only  escaped  the  halter^ 
by  the  interest  of  aristocratic  fiiends;  that  he  was  a  liar,  a  cheats  a. 
gambler,  a  usurer,  and  a  profligate;  that  he  amassed  an  estate  of  ten 
thousand  a  year ;  that  he  was  accused  while  living,  and  that  the  populace 
almost  tore  his  body  from  his  remote  grave  in  Sdbdand  ?  Who  cares  to 
know  how  many  times  Mother  Needham  was  carted — although  you  may 
be  sure  they  were  not  half  so  fi:«quent  as  she  deserved.  Is  it  important  to 
know  exactly  whether  the  Caucasian  financier  was  intended  for  Sir  Henry 
Fumese,  or  for  Rafael  Mendez,  or  Israel  Vanderplonk.  The  quack  Misaubin  * 

*  Dr.  Misaubin  lived  at  96,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Of  his  staircase,  painted  by 
Qcrmont,  the  Frenchman,  I  have  already  spoken.  Those  were  the  days  wlicn 
"  Mrs.  Powell,  the  colourman's  mother,  used  to  make  a  pipe  of  wine  every  year  from 
the  vines  that  grew  in  the  garden  in  St  Martin's  Lane."  Traces  of  its  old  rurality  may 
also  be  found  in  the  name  of  one  of  its  noisomest  offshoots'' — the  ''Hop  Gardens." 
Dr.  Misaubin  *< flourished"  in  1732.    He  was  not  a  Frenchman  bom,  bat  of  Frsncli 
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e  liiili  •emnt,  tlie   iLkriali  hsnifba,  ^le  Fleci  pi 
laidmdkcr,  iiiaj  ail  be  ftilUy  podzBiii  irf*  rami  pnvngimiim' 
flnee  ^aoi  to  dim*    U  boot*  Itttk  eroi  Id  katm  if  Kaie  were  i«dlf  i 
cff  Itoy  Hacfcahoiil,  or  Lai%  orTtnyoe,  or  Dofl  Co— — >.     Shtlii 
and  will  n  asd  tnffier  itnpes  do  loore.     Bui  ihm  Iniawnig  aa 
tkn  oT  the  patnter  jet  liTe,  the  tjpm  lie  poortiajed  cuAiJc  to  tkm  \ 
I  saw  Cbjirtem  the  daj  bdbre  yeiiBiday,  tMenug  abcm  m  abtoj  1 
beneath  the  Haymarket  Cokmnadr,     T^  quacks  Inre  aod  pro^ 
maii-phatODs,  a2id  eater  bonea  £at  ih^  Ikibj-     Tbe  Jew  ioan 
himaelf  Mr*  Montmareaci  de  Levjaotty  ami  lends  mtmef  ai  eiz^  ] 
or  aa  Jolina  McHabeaa,  Gent.,  one  of  her  Majestj^a  attomejaHit-kv.^ 
kmea  a  writ  at  the  aoii  of  his  fiiend  and  &her-i]i>biw  Levyaoo. 
Kate  deoojii  and  cozens  the  financier  ev^eij  daj  in  a  ootta^ 
Brompton  or  St,  John*A  Wood.    Kate  t  there  is  her  ^  minjatinie  bro  _ 
gliding  through  Albert  Gate.     There   is  her  barouche  on  th^f  hiH  rf) 
£pBQm«     There  she  is  at  the  play,  or  in  the  garden,  fiauntzng 
the  ookmred  lamps.     There  she  is  in  the  Haymarket,  in  the  So-aod,  m 
the  New  Cut,  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  police  cell,  in  the  hos^iilaL    Them  | 
ilie  is  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  there — God  help  her ! — in  the  eold^  bbdc^ 

having  accomplished  her  "  progress.^'     Take  away  the 
poBt  from  Bridewell ;  and  for  the  boudoir  paid  for  by  the  Jew,  sab 
the  garish  little  sitting-room  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  painted  in  fait  ^ 
derful  picture   of  the   Awakened   Conscience,  and  one   can 
*' humour''  alid  '^discrimination^'  of  Hogarth  in  a  tale  as  aad  f] 
greisea  around  us  every  day. 

Every  one  who  has  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  Ho 
biography  has  heard  the  stoiy  of  how  ^Irs.  Hogarth,  or  her  mamma,  j 
Alice  Thomhllly  placed  the  six  pictures  of  the  Harlofs  Ptt^r«*f  inl 


Tfn^uenot  cxtnw^don.     He  wss  sn  smmt  mid  impudent  qtmck,  but  a  good-oUffifd  1 
iiiafi,  ftnd  dispensed  the  hnge  fortune  he  amjis^cd  liberally  enougti.     More  i 
when  he  gpowa  older  nud  mtmc  wrinkled,  m  tbo  Marriage  a  la  Mode.     AIJ  tbj«  i 
goldj  however,  turned  in   the  end  to  ilry  lesYcs,     His  grandson,  ADg:ib«iid, 
psted  the  pill  and  nostruxp  fortune,  iind  died  of  Gcneva-on-the-brain  in  Si» 
WorkJiouBc.     Kn^iver  Suiitli  (.1.  T.)  sajs  that  Mjssnbti]*s  father  was  a 
cldgyman,  and  (ijcntiona  a  "  family  picture  **  representing  the  Doctor  in  nil  h»  i 
with  hiB  soil  on  hi  a  knees,  and  his  reverend  papa  at  a  tabic  behind,  and  am^  I 
caoonicals. 

♦  Everybody  ieemt  to  hsve  had  Latin  vensc«,  ctdogistic  or  abnsiTe,  sdditMel  Isllr^ 
in  thoifc  days.  Tho»  the  "Sappliies"  of  Mr,  Ltiveling,  a  young  gonlJeiiiaa  ^  ^  . 
tiniversity,  to  the  rigorous  Middlesfx  Justice : — 

*'  Pelliennt,  GoQsone,  animoflus  hofltw^ 
Per  minus  castas  Draria?  tabcmna 
Lenii  inet'deus,  t\\ifiAS  Dionea 

j^ikinns  Ahumnis  I " 
AiHi  DO  forth. 
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JameB*8  breaJdaBt-parlour  one  morning,  ready  for  the  knight  on  Ms  coming 
down*  **  Very  well,  Teiy  well,"  cried  the  king's  sergeant  painter,  rubbing 
his  Lands,  and  well  nigh  pacified :  *'  the  man  who  can  jmint  like  this 
wantii  no  dc>^%Ty  with  my  daughter/'  I  am  glad  to  iMilieve  the  etory; 
but  I  don't  believe,  a^  eome  malevolent  commentators  have  insinuated^ 
that  Sir  James  ThoruMll  made  his  son-in-law'a  talent  an  excuse  for  be- 
liaving  pai-aimoniously  to  the  young  couple  id'ter  he  had  forgiven  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Sir  James  ThornliiU  waa  a  stixigy  man. 
He  liad  a  son  who  was  a  great  crony  of  Hogarth^  accomptmied  him  on 
the  famous  journey  to  Eoch eater  and  Sheerness,  and  aft(*r wards  became 
aeiTgeaut-paiiiter  to  the  navy.  I  fancy  that  lie  was  a  wild  young  man^ 
and  cost  his  iather  large  sums.  It  ia  certain,  however,  tbat  Sir  James 
fre!t|uently  and  generously  assisted  his  daughter  and  80ii-in-kw\  He  set 
them  up  in  their  houje  in  Leicester  Fields ;  and  he  appears  to  have  left 
Hogarth  a  considerable  interest  in  his  house  at  104,  St.  Martin's  Ljme, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Covent  Garden,  and  tlie  staircaiie  of  which 
he  had  painted,  according  to  his  incorrigible  custom,  with  *^  allegories/^ 
The  gi*eat  artists  of  those  days  used  to  employ  one  another  to  paint  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  ejich  others  rooms.  Thus  Kneller  gave  commiflaiona 
to  the  elder  Laguerre,  and  Thornhill  himself  employed  Robert  Brown»  the 
painter  who  was  so  fam^ous  for  **  crimson  curtains,'^  and  who  jimtified 
having  i>ainted  two  iigna  for  the  Paid's  Head  Tavern,  in  Cateaton  Street, 
on  the  ground  that  Correggio  had  painted  the  sign  of  the  **  Muleteer,** 
Be  it  raentioned  likewise,  to  Thomhiirfi  honour,  that  he  fruitleasly  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Lord  Halifax  to  found  a  lioyid  Academy  in  the 
King^s  Mews,  Charing  CroiLH.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  in  this  place 
to  make  an  end  of  goodmaii  Thornhilh  Besides  WorUdge^s  portrait,  there 
is  one  by  Hogarth,  in  oil,  of  which  a  vigorous  etching  was  executed  by 
Samuel  Ireland.  The  portrait  was  purchased  of  Mrs,  Hogarth,  in  1781, 
And  was  deemed  by  her  an  excellent  likenesa,  ThornliiU  died  at  his  seat, 
**  Thornhill,*'  near  Weymouth,  in  1734.*  He  had  transferred  his  academy 
or  drawing-school,  call  it  wliat  you  will,  from  Covent  Garden  to  St.  Mar- 
tin*a  Lane;  and  to  Hogarth  he  bcqueatlied  all  his  casts  and  bustos,  all 

*  He  6At  for  Md,ootnbi7.  lii'^Ln  in  the  rn'o  lii^t  t>urliaiiu:nti§  ot  Georgia  ihf!  Jfir^t* 
The  boroQg^h  was  then  a  mviv  pocket  owe,  in  tb«j  gill  of  tlio  bArkstoirs.  Tlwnjhill'i 
"I'lujilovmeatH  "  wtrv  ctiutirmed  to  liiin  for  some  tiiue  by  George  the  Second  j  bat,  like 
hm  predecessor,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  he  was  reiuoved  to  make  way  for  pluccymcii 
who,  without  any  verj^  high  iittaiimiejit^*  could  be  useful  tu  the  Miui.strj-,  Thexlcf^. 
Ibrtb,  the  **  goodm&a  "  amiiM:d  tiiju^elf  by  painting  casel-iiictitrt'si.  H^  was  tAkt-u  fi>r 
death  in  nn  aocesi  of  gout,  anil  died  in  h\s  chair  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  wo^  buried  at 
htolbridgc  an  the  131b.  IIn  bud  greatly  bcautLlicd  the  auce^itral  iuaut»ioii  ai:d  estate, 
and  had  erected,  on  an  adjacent  hill,  tin  obelisk  to  the  mcraory  of  George  the  First,  which 
wa»  vijsible  to  all  tbu  country'  side.  Hogarth  himself  records  the  death  of  his  falher-iu* 
law,  in  Sylvan  us  Urban'**  obittiar/  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine — ibcu  u  ven'  }  oiuig 
{mblication,  indeed.  He  says  that  ho  was  '*tbe  gi-cate>t  lii.storj'  painter  tliis  age  has 
iMm  ;  **  and  ;7tate^,  iliat  as  king*s  sergeant  painter  he  ]iad  to  decorate  all  hid  m^esLy*g 
octaebeii,  barges,  and  *'  die  royal  noTy,"  Are  we  to  under.* rand  from  thi«  that  ThonihiU 
wu  expected  to  canrc  and  gild  the  figure  hcadi  of  thivc-tkcken. ! 
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hiB  easelB  aad  drawing-Btoob,  all  the  paraphemaliA  of  hk  studio, 
William  tiltimataly  preaented  to  the  academy  held  in  Bt,  Peter's  Oomt 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  in  premiBea  that  had  ibnnerlj  beefi  the  studio  of  Ecm- 
biliac  the  sculptor. 

I  told  you  that  at  about  the  time  of  hia  marria^  our  artist  todt 
sojamer  lodgings  at  YauxhaHf  and  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Tyers^  the  **  enterprising "  leasee  of  the  once  fiunotia  '•  Rojal 
Pitjperty**'  With  Tyere  he  ever  maintained  a  last  friendships  and  he 
materially  and  generously  asaifeted  him  in  the  decoration  of  the  gsrdena; 
for,  frugal  tradesman  as  Hogarth  was,  and  sturdily  determined  to  have  the 
rights  he  had  bargained  for,  he  was  continually  giving  away  something. 
We  have  noticed  his  donation  to  the  Petro-Roubiliac  Academy;  lo 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  a  governor,  he  gave  the 
pictui'e  of  the  i\w/  of  Btthesda;  and  the  governors  of  the  Foimdling 
Hospital  know  how  nobly  mumfic^t  was  this  honest  Ghristian  roan  to 
the  nascent  charity.  He  gave  them  handsome  pictures;  he  gave  them  a 
large  proportion  in  the  shares  of  other  picture-auctions — shares  as  good  » 
money :  he  painted  a  splendid  portrait  of  Thomas  Coram,  the  grand  old 
sea-captain f  who  spent  his  fortune  in  cherishing  deserted  children,  and  m 
hb  old  age  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  spent  his  all  in  doing 
good  ;  that  his  fortune  was  funded  in  Heaven — let  tis  trust  he  is  drawi^^^f 
his  dividends  now ;  and  that  here  below  he  was  destitute**  His  exaiiip^^| 
incited  many  more  notable  artists  to  contribute  pictures  to  the  charity: 
and  the  halk  of  the  Foundling  became  the  chief  art-lounge  in  London, 
The  Koyal  Academy  Esljibition,  even,  with  its  annual  revenue  of  inlinite 
shillings,  sprang  firom  this  odd  germ.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  I  hate 
heard,  has  wandered  from  its  original  purpose ;  and  few  of  its  first  attri- 
butes are  now  recognizable  in  its  constitution ;  but  I  hope  they  still  teach 
every  little  boy  and  girl  foimdling  to  murmur  a  prayer  for  Thomas  €oiini 
and  William  Hogarth. 

*  Thomiia  Comm  wia  bom  in  1668.  He  had  aniaseed  a  competence  in  folkxwing  the 
•ea^  and  lived  ut  KothcrliithL',  like  Captain  Lemuel  Gtilliver,  and  that  greater  aumiMr, 
Ckptaiii  Cyttk.  In  his  way  to  imd  ^oi  ihe  maritime  districui  of  the  town,  hk  bfistfl 
heart  was  frequently  afflicted  by  the  sight  of  destitute  and  abandoned  diiidraL 
Pixsbably  he  had  never  heard  of  Sl  Vincent  do  Paul— this  rough  tarry-hre>cks  of  flue 
Benbow  and  Cloude«ley  Shovel  era — but  he  set  about  doing  the  selfjiame  work  m  thit  tar 
which  the  foreign  philanthropist  was  canonized.  Coram  had  already  effected  much  good 
by  procuring  an  Act  gniiiting  a  bounty  on  nuYal  sforps  imported  to  Georgia — where  Ae 
colonists  were  firetitiently  kft  destitute — and  by  devising  an  admimble  schema  for  ifce 
education  of  Indian  girk.  The  Foundlit3g  Hospital  was,  however*  his  great  work.  Ht 
obtained  tlie  charter  of  iricorporatioti  for  it,  a.d.  17S9.  These  were  the  word*,  of  whiek 
I  have  given  the  sense  above:—*'  I  have  not  wasted  the  little  wealth  of  which  I  «ti 
ibfmerly  possessed  in  self-indulgence  or  vain  expense  ;  and  am  not  ashamed  to  oonABit 
that  in  this,  my  old  age,  I  am  poor"  Tliey  rai^d  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  rear  h^tk* 
benevolent  veteran  ;  Sir  Sampson  Gideon  ai>d  Dr.  Brockle«by  being  chief  nuauigatd 
the  ftmd.  Ca]]tain  Coram  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  pension  ;  and  at  hia  dortli* 
it  wftB  con  tinned  to  poor  old  Lereridge,  to  whoiso  voltune  of  songs  WiUiaiii  B<>guA 
contribatcii  a  ^ODtispiece. 
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For  the  embeUishment  of  the  8upr>er'boxes  at  Vauxliall,  William  made 
BereraJ  deaigns  |  but  there  is  not  mwch  evidence  to  prove  tliat  he  painUd 
any  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  The  paintings  wexe  mostly  executed  by 
Hpgarth*s  fa3t  friend,  Frank  Hayman^  and  perhapa  by  Lanscroon,  singer 
aud  scene- pointer,  son  of  old  Lanscroon,  Riario^s  condisciple  with  La- 
guerre*s  Bon-in-law  Tijon,  and  the  autlior  of  a  meritorious  set  of  prints 
illuatrating  Rob  at  (he  IVdL  For  VauxhalJ,  Hogarth  made  the  designs 
of  the  Four  Parts  of  the  Day^  which  he  afterwards  himseli'  engraved,  and 
which  bad  great  success. 

Most  oi"  us  have  seen  a  very  ogly,  tasteless  mezzotinto  engraving  repre- 
senting Henry  VIIL  in  an  impossible  attitude,  leering  at  a  coarse  Anne 
Boleya,  I  am  always  sorry  to  see  the  words  *^  Hogarth ^  pvixity^  in  the 
laft-hand  comer  of  this  inelegant  performance,  and  sorrier  to  know  that 
he  did  Indeed  achieve  that  daub ;  and  that  the  pictiire  was  hung  in  the 
'^  old  great  room  at  the  right  hand  of  eitry  into  the  gardens/*  Indeed  it  is 
a  barbarous  thing.  The  background  is,  I  suppose^  intended  lo  represent  an 
apartment  in  Cardinal  Wolsey*s  sumptuous  mansion  at  York  Place ;  but 
it  would  do  better  for  a  chamber  at  the  **  Rose,"  or  at  the  "  Three  Tuna,** 
in  Chandos  Street*  I  can  speak  of  it  no  more  with  patience.  Wliy  paint 
it,  William?  Yet  it  had  all  the  honours  of  the  mezzotint  scraper;  it  is 
engraved  likewise  in  line  ;  and  Allan  Ramsay — "  Gentle  Shepherd  *' 
Kamsay — ^who  should  have  known  better,  wrote  some  eulogistic  verses  by 
way  of  epigraph.  Nor  did  Jonathan  Tyers  of  Vauxhall  look  die  gift 
borne  in  the  mouth.  He  was  glad  to  hang  the  sorry  canvas  in  hit  old 
great  room ;  and  in  testimony  of  many  kindnesses  received  from  the 
painter,  who  had  **  sunmier  lodgings  at  South  Lambeth/*  presented  him 
with  a  perpetual  ticket  of  admission  to  the  gardens  for  himself  and  friends. 
Fancy  being  on  the  free-list  of  Vauxhall  for  ever  I  The  ticket  was  of  gold, 
and  bore  this  inscription : — 

In  fifrprtuam  bmrGicii  tRrmoriatn. 
Hogarth  was  a  frequent  vitiitor  at  the  "  Spring  Gardens,**  Vauxhall.  There, 
I  will  be  bounds  he  and  his  pretty  yoting  wife  frequuntly  indulged  in  that 
cool  summer  evening's  stroll  which  the  French  call  prendre  le/rais.  There 
lie  may  have  had  many  a  bowl  of  arrack  punch  with  Harry  Fielding— he 
was  to  hve  to  be  firm  friends  with  the  tremendous  author  of  "  Tom  Jones ;^* 
ih&e  1  think  he  may  have  met  a  certain  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  and  a 
Somersetshire  gentleman  of  a  good  estate  but  an  indiffeTent  temper  and 
conversation,  by  name  Western,  together  with  my  Lady  Bellaston  (in  a 
mask  and  a  cramoisy  grogram  sack,  laced  with  silver)^  and,  once  in  a  way, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Abraham  Adams,  clerk.  There  is  an  authentic  anecdote,  too, 
of  Hogarth  standing  one  evening  at  Vauxhall  Hstcniog  t<y  the  band,  and  of 
a  countryman  pointing  to  the  roll  of  paper  with  which  Uie  conductor  was 
beating  time,  and  asking  wlmt  mnsical  instrument  **  that  white  thing  was  ?  " 
**  Friend/*  answered  William,  "  it  k  a  mnffie  handed  dftim  " — not  a  very 
bright  joke,  certainly;  but  then,  as  has  been  pertinently  observed,  a  quibble 
can  be  excused  to  Hogarth,  if  a  conundrum  can  be  pardoned  to  Swiil- 
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We  would  paint  our  pieturea  and  our  progressea  in  17S0-1-2-3, 
were  gaming  fame.     The  Loi^ds  of  the  Trt^asuiy,  as  related  bj  old  under- 
Sccretaiy  Chrislxjpher  Til  son »  could  examine  and  laugh  over  our  pktes 
even  at  the  august  council  board,  in  the  cockpit,  and,  adjourning,  fbrthwitii  j 
proceed  to  purchase  impresaions  at  Bakewell'a  shop,  near  Johnson^ft  1 
m  Fleet  Street.     "  Frances  Lady  Byron  '*— more  of  her  lord  he 
WttB  dtling  to  ufi  for  her  portrait.     TheophiluB  Cibber  had  paDt 
us,     **  Joseph  Gay" — the   ivretched    pseudonym  of  some    Grub  Street,  < 
gutter-blood   rag-galloper — had    parpdied   in    **  creaking    couplets  "   tiie 
picture- poem  of  Kate  HackahouL^  Vinny  Bourne  had  headed  hia  ''hendeca' 
syllables,"    ad  GuUdmum  Iloffarth  UapawinKov*      SomerviDe^  author  of 
the    Chase  had  dedicated  hi«  Hobhinot  to  ua;  we  were  son-in-law  to  a 
knight  and  M.P,,  but  we  were  not  yet  quite  emancipated  from  struggles, 
and  hardship  and  poverty.     As  yet  we  were  vety  badly  puid,  and  our 
smiJl  cammgs  were  gnawed  away  by  tlie  villanous  pirates  soon  to  succnnib 
to  the  protective  act   of  Parliament  which  Hoggins  was  to   draw — ham 
«trangely  and  frequently  that  detested  name  turns  up — and  draw  not  |oaj 
efficiently  on  the  model  of  the  old  literaiy  copyright  atatute  of  ^ 


*  One  momeitt  ere  I  k-flTC  the  maiu  and  ftinalc  niniglitiiicsses  in  this  drama  for 
Charlcris,  Haekaboutt  brother  nntl  sister,  James  Dalton,  the  highwnyman,  whoM 
Iwx  "  you  see  in  plate  jii.  of  the  //.  P.^  and  Blothcr  Needham^  who  contintied  iJie 
traditions  of  Diyden's  Mother  Duiake  ("  Wild  Gallant"),  to  Footers  Mother  Colt,  ftfl 
faded  into  space  before  1733,  The  oolontd  *'  Don  Francbco" — as  people  with  n  snt^rr 
called  Chartcrhs — was  very  nearly  being  hanged.  Ht^  was  cast  for  deoth ;  hut  bcia^ 
immensely  rieli,  and  having^  moreoTerf  and  luckily^  a  lord  of  the  bind«  the  Ear!  c/ 
WcmyM,  for  his  Bon-in-law,  he  numaged  to  cscai>e.  Not*  indeed.  Scot-free  He  ffa> 
cximpcUed  to  make  a  handsome  settlement  on  his  victim,  one  Aim  Bond,  prosecutrix  iu 
the  case  for  wbieh  Don  Francipco  had  so  close  a  riddance  of  *'susper  coU"  being  written 
agairttit  his  name.  The  sheriffs  of  London^  and  the  high  baiW  of  Wefitminflter,  hi*!* 
moreover,  made  a  seizare  of  his  rich  goods  and  chattels,  immediately  after  bis  coonc- 
tiun.  He  had  to  eom pound  with  them  for  the  restittition  of  hiiB  effects,  and  thU  cost 
him  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds.  The  profligate  old  miser  had  to  sell  his  SoQih  Sei 
stoi'k,  to  raise  the  anionnt ;  a  fact  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day  record  with  mncfa 
exultation.  But  Nemesis  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  coloner*  wife  came  back  torn 
Scotland  on  purpose  to  repi-oach  her  IoitI  The  wTPtehetl  man  on  his  part  ded  t»  8e<l^ 
land,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  goon  afterwards.  Dalton»  of  the  ''  wtg-bos/*  haTing  beta 
**  l>oned/*  '*  babbled,"  or  **  suabbled,"  and  conftned  for  tome  time  m  the  **  Rumbo/*  or 
**  Whid,"  finished  bis  career  at  the  '*  nubbing  cheat,"  at  the  top  of  the  Edgwarp  Hoid. 
In  other  words— the  first  are  the  elegant  terms  used  by  the  Cit^^  mar^haj  in  hit  coo* 
tTo\^raLal  pamphlet  the  Etguhtm^  written  in  diKparagcnient  of  Mr.  Jonatbiui  Wil 
great — ^Mr.  James  Dahon  was  anTsted,  and  after  lying  some  time  in  Kew^gate, 
tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged,  "He  wan  a  thief  from  his  cradle,  and  Imbtb 
prineiplea  of  bis  art  with  his  mother's  milL*'  He  went  between  his  jatbcr*$  Icgf 
cart  to  his  fatal  exit  at  Tybum.  Sic  itur  ad  ttalra  ;  and  thus  Plutarch  in  the 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate.  As  tor  Mother  Needham,  she  was  pcntenccd  to  staod  pnlei 
in  th«  piDoiy.  The  first  ordeal  she  imderwent  clo«e  to  her  own  house,  in  Park  Pbfli. 
St  Junes'.  She  was  rery  ill,  and  lay  ^'  aU  along  "  under  these  Caudine  forks,  **  ih» 
eradmg  the  law,  which  rct|uircd  that  her  face  should  be  exposed.**  Two  daj» 
wards,  **  complaining  of  the  Ingratitude  of  the  publick  " — the  mob  had 
pitilessly — ♦♦  and  dreading  the  second  pillorying  to  which,  m  Old  Palace  Yarr!, 
•  Itwiuied,  Bhe  gave  u]>  the  ghojt.'' 
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Aime*  Moms  had  paid  us  the  thirty  poimda  adjudged  for  the  Element  af 
Earth  :  but  no  munilicent,  eccenb-ic  old  maid  had  oa  yet  arisen  to  gratify 
ua  with  Bixty  guineas  for  a  single  comic  design :  Taste  in  High  Life,  We 
were  poor,  albeit  not  lowly.  The  wolf  was  not  exactly  at  the  door.  He 
didn't  howl  from  morning  to  night;  but,  half-taraed,  lie  built  himflelf  a 
kennel  in  the  porch,  and  snarled  sometimea  over  the  threshold.  Let  it  be 
told  again  that  we,  William,  were  **  a  punctual  paymaster/*  So  it  behoved 
lis  to  paint  as  many  portraits  and  eonverHationa  as  we  could  get  coramia- 
Biona  for,  and  do  an  occasional  stroke  of  work  on  eopper-plate  for  tlie 
bookseUers*.  Coypel  and  Vandergucht,  both  approved  high  Dutch 
draughtsmen  of  the  time,  sliared  the  patronage  of  the  belter  class  of 
booksellers  with  us  ;  but  none  of  us  worked  for  the  polecat  Edmund  CurlL 
One  of  us,  however,  made  a  8 mart  onslaught  about  thi»  time  ou 
Edmund  Curll's  nio^t  rancorous  foe,  Alextmder  Pope,  Many  pages  ago 
I  hinted  at  this  attack,  as  almost  the  only  one  that  could  be  traced  directly 
to  Hogarth ;  although  many  claim  to  discern  little  portraits  in  disparage- 
ment of  Pope  Alexander  in  the  print  of  the  Lotterr/j  in  Etch's  Tiiumphal 
Entry  to  Cove  tit  Ganieii  (in  which  a  suppositious  Pope  beneath  the  piazza 
is  maltreating  a  copy  of  the  Beggars'  Opera — why  ?  had  lie  not  a  hand  in 
it  ?),  and  in  the  Characters  at  Button  s  Coffee-house.  There  can  be  no 
mistake,  however,  about  the  Pope  in  the  print  known  as  Ealse  Taste ^  or 
the  second  Bitrlifigton  Gate.  There  is  no  need  that  I  should  trench  on  the 
province  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  who,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  has  so  admirably 
narrated  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  quarrel  between  the  poet  and  the  mag- 
nificent Duke  of  Chandos,  further  than  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  duke 
had  treated  the  little  man  of  Twickenham  with,  at  least,  courtesy ;  and 
that  Pope's  description  of  ^*  Tinion's  villa,'-  was  at  best  somewhat  lacking 
in  courtesy,  Hogarth  took  the  Chandos  side  in  the  squabble — the  male- 
volent Btill  hint  in  deference  to  Sir  James  Thomhill  and  his  old  grudge 
against  Kent,  the  Corinthian  petticoat  man,  and  protege  of  Lord  Burlington. 
In  the  print  you  see  Pope  perched  on  a  scaffolding,  and,  as  he  whitewashes 
Burlington  Gate,  bespattering  the  passing  coach  of  the  Duke  of  Chandoa* 
It  would  liave  been  well  for  William  to  liave  avoided  these  partisan  per- 
sonalities. They  never  brought  him  anything  but  grief.  He  should  have 
remembered  Vinny  Boume',s  anocution — 

**  Qui  mores  ln>tiimum  improbos^  incpto^, 
Incidift  .  «  .  .  " 
es,  and  rakes,  and  niiserii,  and  lanatics,  and  quacks,  were  his  quarry. 
It  WM  his  to  scourge  the  vices  of  the  great ;  aye,  and  to  laugh  at  their 
foibles.  He  has,  indeed,  well  generalised  the  mansion  and  villa  building 
mania  in  the  courtyard  perspective  of  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode^  but  he 
should  have  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  Burlington  Gate  or  witli 
Canons, 

The  real  scope  and  bent  of  his  genius  were  to  be  triumphantly  mani- 
fented  at  this  very  period  by  his  wonderful  composidoa  The  Modem 
Midnight   Cmcersafion .     I  don*t  think  there  is  a  mnglc  artistic  design 
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extuit  which  exemplifies  to  the  spectator  so  ftireiblj  and  so  riqiidljr 
rices  of  a  cy^arse  and  sensual  epoch.     Most  of  tia  have   seen  that 
picture  in  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  the  Decadence  des  Ramatm  of  Coal 
winli  those  stem  citi2en8  of  the  old  Brutus  stamp  gat^ig  in  moodj 
on  the  enervated  patricians,  crowned  with  flowers,  goiden-aandalled, 
roLed,  rouged,  and  perfumed,  lapped  in  feasting  and  luxuTjy  and  the 
simles  of  meretricious  women  ;    listeniDg  to  dulcet  music ;    aipping 
Chian  and  the  Faleraian,  babbling  the  scandal  of  the  ba^  to  their 
men,  or  lisping  sophisms  in  emiuaculated  Gre«k  to  their  hireling 
sophers.     One  has  but  to  glance  at  that  picture  to  know  that  the 
is  in  a  bad  way  ;  that  certain  Germanic  barbarians  are  ahi 
swords  or  whittling  clubs  into  shape  far  away,  and  that  the  Koman 
ness  18  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.     I  renaember  once 
in  an  old   curiosity  shop  of  the   Rue   Lafitte  a  water'Oolour  drm 
probably  iimned  by  some  raptn  for  some  Sophie  Amould  of  the  qi 
and  sold  at  one  of  her  periodica!  boudoir-and-alcoye  auctions — a  dra^ 
almost  as  eloquent  and  as  suggestive  as  the  Decadence.     A  group  of: 
little  boys,  in  the  peasant  costume  of  Louis  the  Well-Beloved^a 
lifled  up  a  heavy  curtain.     You  see,  beyond^  the  interior  of  a  peiiu 
Farmers  general,  marquises,  abb^,  are  junketing  with  the  Sophie 
of  the  epoch.     The  uplifted  table-cloth  shows  the  keys  of 
beneath,  on  which  one  of  the  fair  dames  is  tinkling.     There  ai 
vants  to  disturb  the  company ;  the  dainty  dishes  rise  through 
traps.      Artificial    flowers,    champagne,    wax   candles,   Sevres    china 
vermeil  plate,  diamonds,  and  embroidery  :  of  all  these  there  is  an 
d&Qoe.     Outside,  where  the  little  ragged  hungry  boya  are,  you  set 
and  naked  trees,  and  a  little  dead  baby  in  a  dead  mother's  arms.   A  fimctl 
performance,  and  too  violently  strained,  perhaps ;  yet  one  that  tells, 
deniably,  that  the  age  is  going  wronff  ;  that  this  champagne  will  one 
turn  red  an  blood  ^  that  these  wax  candles  will  light  a  dame  not  to  he 
out,  but  that  will  bum  the  pttitt  maison  about  the  ears  of  Farmers  geai 
Sophie  Amotilds,  and  company;  that  the  strumming  of  jonder  harpsichcit 
will  be  inaudible  when  the  dreadful  tocsin  begins  to  boom.     I  need 
allude  to  the  Dutch  Kermeases  of  Teniera,  and  Ostade,  and  Jan  Btem^ 
the  camp-Efe  pictures  of  Wouvermana  and  Dick  Stoop,  for  those 
with  those  masters  to  imderstand  the  marvellous  and  inatantan^ 
centration  of  all  the  low,   sordid,   brutal  passions   and    pastimeB 
epoch ;  the  daily  life  and  sports  and  duties  of  the  boor  who 
fbeer  and  smokes  the  pipe ;   of  the  vraw,  who  peels  the  carxt>t8, 
the  child,  and  beats  the  servant  maid  with  a  broomstiok ;  of  the 
soldier,  rubbing  down  his    eternal  white  horse,  braying   away  with 
trumpet,   gambling   under   the  tilt  of  his  tent,  or   brabbling  with 
baggage- waggon  woman ^  who  reclines  yonder  among  her  pots  and 
These  things  come  upon  us  at  once;  and  we  are  seized  and  possessed 
the  life  of  the  time  \  but  the  force  and  Buggesttveness  of  the  works  I 
named  become  weak  and  ambiguous  when  compared  with  this 
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flon,  this  picture  paraphrase  of  the  immortal  *^Prospos 
des  Btwears-^  of  Francois  RabeJais.  You  see  an  epoch  of  dull,  brutish, 
beBotted  revelrj:  an  epoch  when  ray  lord  duke  was  taken  home  drunk  in  hia 
aedau  from  the  Rose  to  his  mansion  in  Great  Queen  Street^  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields ;  hifl  chair-men  and  flambeau-men  very  probably  as  drunk  as  he ; 

,  his  chaplain  and  groom  of  the  chambers  receiving  him  with  bloodtiliot 
and  hiccup ing  sj:»eech  \ — when  Jemmy  Twitcher  lay  in  the  kennei  as 
drunk  aa  my  lord  duke ;  only,  there  was  nobody  to  take  Mm  home ;  when 
there  were  foiu*  thousand  ginshops  in  London  ;  and  a  grave  publicist 
issued  a  broadsheet,  giving  **two  hundred  and  sixty  plain  and  practical 
reasons**  for  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  trade  in  "the  dreadful 
liquor  called  Geneva."  I  wish  I  could  persuade  the  temperance  societies 
that  this  is  in  comparison  a  sober  age;  and  ihat  130  years  ago,  not  only 
did  wine  and  punch  slay  their  thousands  among  the  upper  classes,  but  gin 
and  brandy — both  of  which  were  horribly  cheap — slew  ^eir  tens  of 
thousands  among  the  populace.  Wait  till  we  come  to  tlie  Hogarthian 
tableaux  of  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane.  In  this  Modem  Midnight 
Conversation^  everybody  is  tipsy.  The  pai-son,  the  doctor,  the  soldier, 
the  gambler,  and  the  bully — the  very  di*awer  himself — are  all  intoxi- 
cated. Few  of  tlie  corayiany  can  see  out  of  more  than  one  eye.  Pijies 
are  lighted^  and  go  out  again  for  want  of  sober  puiEng.  Songs  are 
commenced,  and  the  second  couplet  forgotten.  Wigs  ai'e  pushed  awry,  or 
quite  fsdl  off.  The  furniture  is  overturned  ;  rivulets  of  punch  flow  over 
the  table,  and  on  to  the  puddled  ground.  Men,  losing  the  reins  of  reason, 
not  only  see,  but  think  double ;  take  their  own  cracked  voices  for  those 
of  interlocutors;  quarrel  with  themselves;  give  each  other  the  He,  and 
vow  they  will  draw  upon  themselves  if  they,  themselves,  say  something — 
they  know  not  what. — again.  This  is  the  drunkenness  that  cankered,  and 
bloated,  and  corrupted  Church  and  State,  in  the  debased  reigns  of  the  two 
fir«t  Brimswickers  j  that  sent  the  king  fiiddlod  to  Heidegger's  masquerade, 
and  the  minister  reehng  in  his  blue  ribbon  to  the  House,  and  made  tavern 
roysterers  of  the  young  nobles  of  Britain.  When  one  has  had  to  wade 
through  the  minor  chronicles  of  this  time,  it  becomes  distressingly  ea^  to 
recognize  the  terrible  truth  of  the  Modem  Midnight  Conversation* 

Now,  although  William  Hogarth,   now  in  his  thirty -fifth  year,  was 

♦  The  Modern  MuJ night  Conversation  had  a.  p^&i  vogut^  oliroad^  iind  is  still, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  Ixst  know^n  of  Hogarth *fl  work^.  Copies,  mliipUition^,  paraphrases 
of  it  hare  beeu  multiplied  to  a  vast  exteut  in  Gcmmnjif.  There  is  a  wtiU-known  French 
Ttmion,  Svcim  nocturne,  nommit  commune/nent  Cotterie  de  Diimucht  en  Punch ;  and  a 
eoUection  of  hetuh  froiii  tUo  Convermtien^  catalogued  as  Tites  den  onie  membrcj,^  ^ravim 
par  M.  liitpcnhauften.  One  iDgeiiioujj  artist  even  fonned  a  gallery  of  small  waat 
tttodeb  of  the  prind|fttl  fij^nrcs.  And  tiimlly,  I  have  seen  the  Frcneh  Cotterie  enamelled 
<N1  a  port'eliiiTi  \n\^  ut  Leipsio,  ond  on  a  golden  snuffhox  in  the  museuni  of  the  Hermi- 
Mj^  at  8l  Petcoibur*;.  There  is  a  hiunoKnw  modem  lithogmph,  representing  a  party 
of  aapicat-ltxilting  hibhei?,  its^^emblcd  in  solemn  <»)iidjire  over  a  ha|;»head  of  Rhine 
wSoe  in  a  eeUnr^  and  tht;  hint  (or  thi^-^beit,  the  groft0U«aa  lb  aolleaed  down— iJ 
efvlaitly  taken  &om  the  M.  M,  C, 
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pttonblj  ▼xrOBOfXBr  sui  I  Iuev«  Beard  no  maCBie 
m^yieni  '^caTcraBSttA  aC  mifba^it  or  otber  Gmes 
«7<atakcsi  xa  scrong'  driiika — diere  •«»  plent 
Hriasuthiaa  piiilcaopEij,  He  was  a  brii^  maxL 
Kiii  own  iiooai^  aad  ooc  arene  fhsin  modisafie 
times  portakm^  of  die  nature  of  ^e  hilarioiia 
Jinki.'*  Brodker^  we  mistf  £e.  It  iiee<lH  hoc  ti 
na  so.  It  neeik  nfiC  the  xzMfaixsC  with  ^  i>BK«  : 
Uxjiuoq-^dam  that  tburmw  m  the  wrmided  bron 
mtuit  «iie :  and  we  are  grsreOed,  and  wijcb.  an 
tiie  niglit  we  praj  ibr  momxs^  and  in  die  bm 
ni^ikt.  But  tfaer  need  not  be  grim  gikosta*  i 
plftaaant  Ic41ka  and  **  High  Jinka.*^  Ther  did 
and  reddeanefli  cf  warward  Touth.  Tbej  wcr 
meiTj  and  light-hearted  :  tririaL  eenaznlj,  aa 
when  joo,  John  Kemble,  rode  the  hqjfxjpotamii 
cablttgea  in  Corrent  Garden ;  as  when  too,  g 
aeignicr,  danced  the  Iridi  jig  orer  the  croased  I 
now  ftatelj  dowager,  then  ^ri^tij  maid  of  ho 
a  hav-a-broom  girl ;  ae  when  joa,  grare  phikx 
that  ooca»on  ofdj,"  to  lead  the  donkej  that  w 
cf  NoTcmber  "  Gny."  But  yon  didn^t  do  any 
bring  yonr  parents*  grey  hair  with  sorrow  to  t 
tlic  half-crown's  worth  of  crockeryware ;  nor  w< 
paw  of  biting  yonr  mamma's  ear  oflT  on  the  F 
didn't  flay  you  alive  for  partaking  of  apples  w 
acxjuinjd  according  to  the  "vendors  and  port 
l>^rd  St.  Leonards.  I  say,  that  I  hope  we  si 
judgment  for  all  the  rejoicings  of  our  youth  ;  : 
be  too  black,  and  Fhuddering  Mercy  would  tear 
In  1732  there  must  have  been  "•  high  jinks 
at  the  Bedford  CVifTee  Houi5e,  Covent  Garden.  J 
Coffwi  House  ?  Was  it  at  that  Bedford  Hotel,  u 
moniously  ellx^wed  by  that  monstrous  glasshou.* 
— the  Bedford  of  wliich  Mrs.  Warner  is  so  urh 
the  *'  Bedford  Head,"  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
to  this  day  a  club  of  bookworm  men  meet  1 
lore  with  I'rugal  libation*,  and  talk  about  H 
Johnson,  and  the  brave  deeds  and  the  brave  r 
be  no  more  ?  I  confess  that  I  incline  to  the  " 
liave  purposely  avoided  taking  counsel  of 
learned  than  myself  on  the  point,  lest  I  should  1 
Tothall  lived  at  the  comer  of  Tavistock  Com 
as  everybody  knows,  is  over  against  Maiden 
Leicester  Fields,  where  Hogarth  dwelt,  than  the 
and  HoGAKTii  and  Totuall,  with  Thornhill, 
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the  immortal  Five  who,  on  the  morning  of  Satui'day,  the  27  th  of  Mtty» 
1732,  set  out  on  a  Kentish  pilgrimage,  of  which  the  aim  and  end  were 
**  lligh  Jinks." 

A  word  as  to  the  Pilgrims.  A  fumous  Enghdi  writer  in  some  lectures 
on  the  "  Enghsh  Humonrists/^  iamiliar  to  us  ali,  has  described  the  pilgri- 
mage as  tliat  of  a  "jolly  party  of  tradesmen  engaged  at  high  jinks/*  Now 
with  the  exception  of  Tothall,  who  had  been  pretty  nearly  everything^ 
and  a  wooUen  draper,  among  mnltifaiious  other  callings,  *  the  party  were 
all  profeadonal  men.  What  Hogartli  was,  you  know.  He  had  come  to 
the  days  when  he  could  wear  his  sword  and  hag*  Thomhill  was  Sir 
J^ames'S  son  and  heir.  He  was  afterwards  sergeant -painter  to  the  navy, 
and  preserved  a  good  estate  in  the  west.  Scott  was  a  marine  painter, 
said  by  Lord  Orford  to  be  second  only  to  Vandevelde ;  and  Forrest's 
poetic  narrative  of  the  Tour,  in  "  Hudibrastic  verse,**  is  so  fluent,  and 
oiien  80  witty,  as  to  show  a  capacity  and  a  facility  very  imcommon  in 
tboBe  days  among  tradesmen.  The  curiosity  is  that  these  five  accompUshed 
men  should  have  taken  dehght  in  diversions  of  the  plainest  and  moat 
inelegant  kind.     As  mj  author  quoted  above  justly  i-emarka,  this  was 


♦  TothalFs  career  was  a  most  curious  one.  He  wi»  ^  wm  of  an  apothecan^  was 
left  an  orplmn,  token  care  of  by  an  uncle.  He  ran  avnj  to  *ea  j  went  to  the  West  Indies , 
Newfoundland,  and  Houdunw ;  was  on  one  occasion  cnptured  by  hoi^tilc  Spaniaj-da,  and 
marched  **  np  the  country,"  with  no  other  cluthing  but  a  woollen  cap  and  a  brown 
Wftittcoat — a  costume  almost  as  primUtve  a&  that  of  an  unlmppv  French  governess 
taken  prisoner  by  some  foUowera  of  ScbamyU  in  a  raid  on  the  Ku^siads,  and  driven 
l>eforc  them  to  their  mofmtain  hornet  the  jXKjr  lady  having  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of 
bine  satin  corset^?.  Tothall  had  his  picture  pjiJiitcd  in  the  hroiTu  waisrcoat.  C*^>ming 
afterwards  to  England,  he  tntervd  the  ecrviie  of  a  woollen  draper,  in  Tavwtock  Court ; 
who,  after  some  time,  told  him  ho  wii»  a  very  honest  fellow^  and  thnt  as  he  the  draper 
only  sold  cloth*  Tothall  might  have  half  the  f-hop  to  sell  ehalkx^ns  and  trimming«.  He 
lent  hini  moiiL-y  to  buy  sttx-k^  nod  recotiimcnded  him  to  his  chapmen.  By  and  bve,  a 
TvlatiTe  of  Tothfdl  in  the  West  Indies  Riit  him  a  punebetm  of  rum  ns  a  present.  The 
recipient  was  about  to  sell  the  alcohol  for  what  it  wonld  fetch — perhaps  to  the  kndlord 
eiJhiO  Bedford  Heml — whun  his  miwiter  iiilerpo^-d.  "  I  huve  no  use  fur  my  cellar*" 
qnoth  this  benevolent  >voollcn  dnn»er.  "  Do  yotj  o^icn  the  dotir  to  the  sti\;et ;  ta[>  yoor 
piincheonj  and  draw  it  otr  in  tAvopi^nupvorths/*  Spirit  licences  were  not  yel  known. 
Tothall  followed  the  draper'^  advice,  speedily  sold  all  his  nira  Qtagood(»mfit ;  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  for  more,  and  drove  a  merry  trade  ia  rum,  shalloons^  ond  triroming^,  till 
it  ocscnrred  to  the  woollen  draper  to  inform  him  one  morning  that  he  intcnfkd  to  rctiiv, 
Uiat  he  might  Imve  all  !iis  stock  at  prime  cost,  and  pay  htm  as  he  could.  Why  are 
tbens  DO  eacli  wofillen-drapcrs  now-Ordays  ?  Between  the  flhop  and  the  cellar  Tothall 
QOntrived  to  rcahste  a  very  comiidemblc  fortune.  All  thiti  time,  this  odil  man  bad  Ix'eu 
Miidtiously  collecting  fu^iL^,  roineraKs,  and  shells,  of  winch  he  had,  at  last,  a  bQnd.«^ome 
flmseiiin.  lie  retired  to  Dover,  and,  true  to  his  old  adventurons  habits,  entered  into 
inge  spceulutions,  in  what  his  biographer  modestly  calls  the  "  snmpighng  brancJi  of 
bviiiliees/*  Bnt  a  "  bycboat/'  laden  with  horses,  in  which  lie  was  inteneated,  having 
been  k>»t  between  FhiBliing  and  Ostend^  and  «>me  other  speeuhitious  turning  out  disaa- 
tronaly,  Tothall  Ixecamc  in  his  later  days  somewhat  straitened  in  his  circimistancc«» 
Bogiu^  u*ed  Jiequently  to  yisit  him  at  a  little  village  near  Dover,  whither  he  retired, 
and  where  ho  died  four  years  after  our  fiaintcr.  He  left  1|500^  in  cash,  and  his  collec- 
tion of  sbcUsi  &C.  sold  for  a  handsomo  sum. 
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indeed  a  "  jolly  party  of  tradeamen,"  at  least,  of  merrymakcTs 
belmved  ae  we  Bhould  expect  tradesmen  to  do;  but  I 
real  London  tradesmiin  of  the  time  would  have  been  frigbtened  out 
life  at  such  wild  doings ;  and  that  these  jovial  Kentish  jinks  were 
in  by  the  five  Bedfordians  through  ftheer  humorous  eccentricity, 
by  that  inherent  coai^seneaa  and  love  of  horseplay  of  the  age,  w] 
discover,  not  only  in  such  holiday  jaunts,  but  in  such  almost 
able  fi-olics  as  that  of  Qeorgfe  the  Second,  the  Duke  of  Mon 
Heidegger  at  the  masquerade;  the  eaoipade  of  Lord  Middlesex  and 
friends  of  the  Calves'  Head  Club,  and  the  hideous  practical  joke  playd 
by  Pope  on  Curli  Educat^-d  men  »eeme<l  to  share  in  those  dmf* 
yearning  of  the  French  actress — the  besotn  di  «'encanm//tfr— die 
disport  themselves  in  a  pigsty,  more  or  less  Epicureaii ;  juid  bat  fer 
knowledge  of  thia  prevalent  low  tone  in  cultivated  society  it  is  di^cuk 
realize  the  fact  of  Hogarth  going  back  to  his  lady  wife,  and  Thoraltill! 
the  powdered  and  bewigged  grandee,  his  papa. 

Forrest's  narrative  of  the  tour,  which  began,  as  I  Imw^  iiid,  m 
twenty-seventh^  and  finished  on  the  thirty-first  of  Maj^  is  far  too  elabtfi 
ibr  me  to  give  anything  beyond  a  very  brief  reflex  of  it  here.    I 
quote,  however,  the  opening  lines  : — 

•*  *Twafl  tot  of  mom  on  Satordjij 

The  «evini  and  twentieth  of  May, 

Wlieo  Hogartti,  Thorahill,  TttthaJl,  Scott, 

And  Forrest^  who  this  jomniAl  wmte^ 

From  Coti«ut  Garden  took  dflpartuze^ 

To  see  the  world  by  land  and  water/* 
It  api>ears  that  their-  hearts  were  light,  and  those  nelher 
now  fallen  almost  into  desuetude,  save  among  grooma,  footmen, 
and  members  of  tlie  diplomatic  service,  were  thin*     They  started^ 
aller  a  carouse,  during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
the  river  to  Billingsgate.     At  the  noted  *'  Dark-house*'  th^met  the 
sort  of  company  as  Rfr.  Edward  Ward  introduces  ua  to  in  the 
and  Hogarth  took  a  portrait,  unfortimately  not  preserved,  of  • 
humorist,  known  as  the  *'  Duke  of  Puddledock/' 
"  Of  Pnddledock  a  porter  grim, 
Whose  portmit  Hogarth  in  a  whim 
Presented  him  in  caricature. 
He  pasted  on  the  cellar  door/* 
Thence  they  went  to  Gravesend  in  the  tilt- boat  with  i  "i 
chanting  lustily,  and  regaling  on  "  biscuit,  beef,  and  gin*" 
they  put  up  at  ^^  Mrs.  Bramble's,"     They  had  previoi 
three  men-of-war,  the  Dursley  Galley,  the  Gib? 
the  pilot  of  which  last  vessel  b^ged  them  to  * 
they  walked  to  Rochester,  and  saw  in  the  cat' 
monument/'     Pendente  lite^   they  dr^:*^ 
"  Watt's  Charity,"  and  eulogized  its  b" 

"  Bat  the  contngiooj' 
kQ&tQf^MS  and  pn 
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marvelling  much  as  to  the  origin  of  tho  distaate  eonoeiyed  by  Maater 
"Watts  against  "  proctors."  For  dinner  at  tlie  Crown  at  Strood  tliejr  bad 
**  soles  and  flounders^  with  crab  sauce  ; "  a  stuiFed  and  roasted  calffl  liead 
"with  purt^nance  minced  and  liver  fried;"  and  by  way  of  a  second 
cotirse^  roast  leg  of  mutton  and  green  peas.  Peaa  were  early,  alas !  in 
May,  '82. 

**  The  cook  wns  much  ooQUIiAEkded  for't, 
FrtMsli  vfiiB  the  be«i-,  and  tmmd  tlia  port'' 

At  Chatham  they  went  aboard  two  men-of-war,  the  Royal  Sovereign 
and  the  Marlborough.  In  tlie  churchyard  at  Hoo  they  found  a  curious 
epitaph,  ivritten  by  a  **  servant  maid  turned  poetaster,"  in  honour  of  her 
master,  who  had  J  eft  her  aU  hia  money,  and  which  Forre&t  thua,  literally, 

I      tranBcribed — - 

I  '*  And.  i^Hen.  he.  Died.  yon.  plainly,  lee  . 

^^^  Hee.  frcelv.  gave.  aL  to  Sara.  passaWee. 

^^^  And.  in.  Doing,  so.  iL  DoTh.  frrevalL 

^^^^^^^^L  tbat.  Ion.  him.  can.  well.  be^Tovrthis.  Rayel 

^^^^^^^fff  ^^'  ^"^'ar.  SAxvcd.  him.  it,  ia  well,  none 

^^^^^^^  But.  Tlianka,  V>cto.  God.  it .  is.  all.  my  One." 

^"  How  they  lay  two  in  a  bed,  drawing  lota  who  should  be  the  fiilh, 
fortunate  enough  to  aleep  "  -w-ithout  a  chum  ;^^  how  they  were  tormented 
I  with  gnats,  and  tossed  and  tumbled,  and,  waking  up  in  the  morning,  told 
their  dreams,  and  coiild  make  nothing  of  them  ;  how  Hogarth  and  Scott 
played  at  **  Scotch-hop"  in  the  Town  HaU,  Rochester;  how  they  pelted 
and  bemired  one  another  in  country  bmed  and  chnrchyards;  hisw  they 
n  perambulated  the  "  Me  of  Greane  '*  and  the  "  Isle  of  Shepey,"  and  came 
^B|lpon  a  party  of  men-*o-wMr*s  men,  who  had  been  left  idthout  provisions 
^Hpy  their  midshipman,  and  learnt  how  the  same  midshipman  had  after- 
^Bifards  got  into  dire  disgrace  for  pliilandering  with  a  married  lady  of 
^Ijueensbo  rough ;  how  they  at«  cockles  with  the  sailora,  Ulid  sent  to  the 

N alehouse  for  beer  to  ret^ale  them;  and  treated  a  loquadoisii  man  of 
bueensborou^h  to  **  t'other  pot,"  whereat  the  loquacionft  man  began  to 
ibtiBe  the  mayor  of  that  mighty  boroii|h  as  a  mere  distom-HouM  offioer ; 
how  they  found  the  Market-place 


h 


'  Jnvt  big  onotigh  to  hold  life  etocks 
And  one  il*  not  two  butchew*  bUHsks.** 


Iiow  they  abode  at  the  **  Swans,**  and  the  landlady  tlireatenei  it  have 
Scott  up  before  the  mayor ;  how  they  heard  the  famous  Isl^  of  Shep|i«ey 
legend  of  "  Horse  Church  "  and  the  wicked  Lord  of  Shorknd,  so  graphically 
narrated  in  our  own  days  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby  in  the  stwy  beginmag 
"  *  He  won*t,*  waid  the  Baron.  *  Then  bring  me  my  hoota.'"  How  at  last 
they  got  back  to  Graveaend,  put  up  at  Mrs.  Bramble's  again,  and  returned 
per  tilt- boat  very  tired  and  jorial  to  London.  All  these  notable  lucidenta 
are  set  down  with  a  charming  simplicity,  and  an  un Having  humour  and 
good  nature.  Forrest,  ^  I  have  said,  kept  the  journal,  Hogarth  and 
Scott  illujatrated  it.      Thornhill   made  the  ma^,  and  TotKalL  ^^&  ^^ois^ 
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treasurer.     The  original  dra wings j  done  with 
Indian  ink,  and  not  iinlike  some  of  old  KowUmc 
now  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Miisei 
interesting  memorial  of  an  English  artist,  thi 
was  secured  for  our  National  Collection  at  ihe 
Borne  of  the  drawings  are  capital ;    though 
These  boon  companions  were  too  much  benlj 
work  very  hard.     There  ia  a  view  of 
and  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  manner  of  taking 

described : —  _ 

"  Thefn  to  our  Swans  remming,  tiw 
Was  borrowied  a  great  wooden  cl: 
And  plac'd  it  in  the  open  stn^e 
WherQ  in  mudi  ttate  did  Hog;art 
To  draw  the  townhonsc,  church  i 
SniTOimded  by  a  crowd  of  j 
Tagrag  and  bobtail  etood^J 
And  cried  *  What  a  sw© 

There  ia  certwnly  nothing  very  elevated 
brastica ;  yet  the  jingle  of  his  verse  is  by 
from  his  simple  deacription  it  is  easy  to  for 
little  Will  Hogarth  "sitting  in  much  state*'] 
borrowed  from  the  "  Swans  *'  at  Queensbor 
with  the  tafin^ag  and  bobtail  staring  open-mouti 
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A  still  better  word-picture  by  Forreat  illufitratea  Hogarth's  dmwmg  of 
Shavirifj  ift  the  Ish  of  Sheppej/ : 

*'  Till  six  oVlock  we  qnict  lay 
Aijil  tliGn  got  out  for  the  whole  daj  ; 
To  fctvh  a  baj'ticr  out  we  send  ; 
Stripp'd  ami  in  Ijoots  he  doth  attend, 
For  he's  a  H&hcnnan  hy  trade  ; 
Tann'd  was  liis  fiico,  and  shock  liis  head ; 
He  flcKirs  our  beodfl  imd  trims  oar  fnces, 
And  th«  top  bArber  of  the  place  is  ; 
A  bowl  of  milk  and  toasted  bread 
Are  brought,  of  which,  while  Forrest  eata. 
To  draw  our  pietmx'5  Hognnh  sits  j 
Thombill  is  m  the  barber^s  hniids  ; 
Shavinfj  himMf,  Will  Tothall  stands  j 
While  Scott  is  in  a  comer  sittings 
And  an  unfinished  sketcli  completing." 

There  is  also  a  very  droit  tailpiece  of  Hogarth's  design,  and  freely^ 
vigoronBly  and  racily  touched. 


The  **  Hudibrastics/'  when  the  accormtB  were  duly  andited- — and  a 
rare  chronicle  these  accounts  are  of  pots  of  ale,  cans  of  llip,  bowk  of 
pimcb,  lobsters  and  tobacco — were  handsomely  bound  to  be  p>reserved  as 
a  perpetual  raeinorial  of  this  Himoua  expedition.  By  way  of  motto, 
Forrest  prefixed  to  his  poem  a  quotation  of  the  inscription  over  Dulwich 
college  porch,  Abi  in,  et  ftic  smiliier. 

The  gi-eat  success  of  the  Harlofs  Progress  had  naturally  incited  William 
Hogurtli  with  a  strong  and  almost  fierce  desire  to  accomplish  some  other 
work  of  the  same  satiiical  force^  of  the  same  brexidth  of  morality  with  that 
ejtcellcnt  performance.  lie  determined  that  there  should  be  on  record  a 
aequel,  or  at  least  a  pendant  to  the  drama  whose  lamentable  action  liis 
pencil  Imd  just  so  poignantly  narrated.  He  felt  that  26  wa/?  in  him,  tlmt 
it  was  his  vocation,  his  duty  to  follow  step  by  step  the  career  of  human 
vice,  to  point,  with  uneiTing  finger  whither  tend  the  crooked  roads,  to 
demonstrate  as  clearly  as  ever  did  mathematician — much  more  explicitly 
^^Hbaa  ever  did  logician — ^tha<  as  surely  as  the  wheels  of  the  carl  iblW^t  ^^ckK^ 
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hoofs  of  the  hone^  fiO  mutely  will  ptmiBbment  follow  sin.     He  wne  u& 

but  at  tlie  commencement  of  his  trilogy:  Cljtemnestra  might 
Orestes  might  succeed;  but  the  Eumenides  had  to  come  at  last.  He 
before  him  a  whole  ocean,  aeeihing,  welteiing,  bubbling  of  pravHies 
impofitures,  and  deadly  lies,  and  evil  passions.  He  heard  the 
crackling  under  tlie  pot.  He  saw  vice,  not  only  stalking  about  with 
gereil  looks,  ragged  garb  and  brandished  bludgeon;  now  robbing  Dr, 
chariot  in  Holbom ;  now  stopping  the  Bristol  mail ;  now  cutting  J( 
Wild's  throat  on  the  leads  before  the  Sessions  House,  and  being 
death  for  it;  now  with  sooty  face  and  wild  disguise  of  skins,  si 
in  the  king's  forests,  and  rioting  in  caves  on  surreptitionB  vei 
smuggled  Nantz ;  *  now  being  ducked  for  pocket-picking  in  the  horse-] 
behind  the  King's  MewB,  Charing  Cross;  now  cutting  throats  in 
cellars;  now  going  filibustering,  and  suffering  death  for  piracy,  to  be 
wards  gibbeted  at  HaJfway  Creek  and  the  Triptoptrees ;  but  Vice 
embroidery  and  Mechlin  lace,  %vith  a  silver- hilted  sword,  and  a  snuff- 
enamelled  by  Rouquet,  at  its  side ;  vice,  painted  and  patched,  w] 
over  fans,  painted  with  Hogarth*s  own  "Progress**  at  Heidi 
querade ;  vice  punting  at  the  **  Yoimg  Man^s/*  stock-jobbing  in 
brawling  with  porters  and  common  bullies  at  the  Rose,  chaffering  with 
jockeys  at  Newmarket,  clustered  round  the  Cock-pit,  applauding  B] 
the  ex-yeoman  of  the  guard,  pugilist^  and  lending  Its  fine  H 
shirt  to  Mr.  Figg  the  prize-fighter  after  a  bout  at  back  or 
dancing  attendance  on  the  impudent  and  ugly  German  women, 
the  kings  of  England  forsook  their  lawful  wives,  duelling  in  Hyde 
and  taldng  bribes  in  the  very  lobby  of  the  Parliament  House,  Will 
Hogarth  knew  that  he  was  enjoined  to  mark  this  duplex  vice,  to 
in  the  hand,  to  force  it  into  the  pillory,  to  pile  the  hiindredwcighta  of 
indignation  upon  it  in  his  own  pressyard,  to  scathe  and  strangle  it, 
hang  it  as  high  as  Haman,  to  be  the  loathing  and  the  acom  of  bed 
minded  men.  Between  the  summer  lodgings  at  South  Lambeth  and 
lodgings  he  took  at  Isle  worth,  between  the  portraits  and  convemtii 
and  the  book-plates  and  the  benefit-tickets;  odds  and  ends  of 
work,  done  in  the  way  of  business  ibr  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
good  enough  to  employ  him;  shop-bills,  '* illustrating  the  commero^ 
Florence;"  **breaking-up^'  tickets  for  Tiverton  School;  scenes  i 
Paradise  Lost;  busts  of  Hesiod;  tickets  for  Figg  the  priaje-fighter, 
Mil  ward,  Jemmy  Spilier,  Joe  Miller,  and  other  comedians ;  co^ts  of  m 
for  his  friend  George  Lambert;  caricatm-ea  of  Orator  Henley;  hea 
cards  even  for  Harry  Fielding,  illustrating  scenes  from  Pctsquin  and 


*  Vide  the  fitatntos  at  Urge  fbr  the  **  Black  Act,'*  by  iHuch  pcMcbJng  in 
wta  madA  a  iekaajt  pnntshment  death  ;  and  the  ciinotis  relatian  of  the 
fell  among  a  gaxig  of  ^*  Blucke/'  and  was  coarteoasly  catrc&tcd  hj  than,  and 
a  rich  sapper,  at  which  the  solids  were  composed  cxt  ^usivcly  of  ixni^oo,  qq 
only,  of  nfivCT  revealiBg  the  placo  of  these  Booly  poacht  ^*  mtnsaL 

t  Figg  fought  mut\L  moTC  wisk  th^  eword  than  with  hi.^  fists. 
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Mock  Doctor;  between  high  jinks  and  suburban  jaunts,  and  pleasant 
evening  strolls  in  Vauxhall  Grardens;  between  1733  and  1735,  he  was 
planning,  and  maturing,  and  brooding  over  the  Rakers  Progress.  The 
experiment  was  a  dangerous  one.  The  public  are  averse  from  tolerating 
Paradise  Regained  afler  Paradise  Lost,  the  Drunkard's  Children  afler  the 
Bottle,  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  aiVer  the  Barber  of  Seville.  And  who  has 
not  yawned  and  nibbed  his  eyes  over  the  second  Faust?  Bu^  William 
Hogarth  saw  his  way  clearly  before  him,  and  was  determined  to  pursue 
it.  The  pictures,  eight  in  number,  were  painted  by  the  end  of  1733. 
In  1784,  Ihe  pr<^>osaLi  of  subscription  to  the  plates  were  iisued.  The 
subscription  ticket  was  the  well-known  etching  of  the  Laughing  Au- 
dknce.  The  sums  were  one  guinea  and  i^  half  for  nine  plates;  the  ninth 
jjNTomiaed  being  The  Humours  of  a  Fair — ^no  other  than  the  fiuv&med 
Southwark. 

Thus  I  sweep  the  stage,  and  sound  the  whistle  ibr  the  curtain  to  draw 
op  on  the  drama  of  The  Rakers  Progress^  dosing  this  paper  with  the  form 
of  receipt  given  by  Hogarth  to  his  subscribers : 

**  Becd.  Deer.  ISth,  of  the  Bt.  Honble.  Lord  Biron,  half  a  guinea,  being 
the  first  payment  for  nine  plates,  eight  of  which  zeprMent  a  Bake*$ 
ProgrtMSf  and  the  ninth  a  Fair,  which  I  piomise  to  deliyer  at  Michaeir 
mas  next,  on  receiying  one  guinea  more  Note. — ^The  Fair  will  bo 
delivered  at  Christmas  next,  at  sight  of  this  receipt  The  prints  of  the 
Rake's  Progress  will  be  two  guineas,  after  the  subscription  is  over." 

"WILLIAM  HOGARTH." 


^tt  Jltistrian  dfmplage. 


Neitbeb  a  gipey  nor  an  AuBtxian  employe  has  any  oountiy.     Thtj 
lead  a  nomadic  life^  without  home  or  fixed  habitation  ;  and  when 
gipejT  has  stolen  what  the  neighbouni  had  to  lofie^  and  the  Austma 
has  exhausted  all  the  aqueezable  properties  of  his  office^  the^r  both 
crff— the  gipsy  whither  he  likes  best,  the  Austrian  employ^  meet  heqw 
whither  he  likes  least. 

The  Austrian  employ^  seldom  adminiaterB  in  the  town  or 
which  he  belongs.  The  sages  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  one  wise 
on  which  rested  the  whole  of  the  government  machinery-  Tim 
sowed  hatred  and  distrust  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungar)'  and  the 
gardens  of  Italy,  in  the  homesteads  of  the  Tyroleae  and  in  the 
the  hatf-stanred  Silesians :  and  soon  thou&aada  of  hiroJitign  were  ' 
to  help  cut  the  rank  ears,  and  bring  the  poisozious  harrest  home. 
what  harvests  did  not  Austria  bring  home  iu  1848  and  IdlS! 
axiom  is  "  Divide  et  tmpcra ;  **  and  forms  the  secret  of  Austrian 
Government  appoints  no  Austrian  subject  to  any  post  or  office  in 
native  place.  He  would  have  friends  and  relations  there,  with 
would  be  tender  in  the  matter  of  extortion;  and  Austria  wants j 
not  friends.  If  an  Italian  were  stiffered  to  administer  in  Lom' 
would  the  ducats  and  the  spies  cx^nie  from  ?  He  would  naturally 
gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  compatriots;  but  the  Government 
have  standing  armies  and  above  500,000  employ^  to  pay,  would  nd 
have  tbc  ducats  than  the  love — it  wants  sj>ies,  not  confidence,  Th( 
mu8t  t!je  Hungarian  RadeUky  Buck  the  golden  fiuid  from  the  n 
L<:)mbardy,  no  matter  what  blood  or  tears  may  be  shed ;  the  Bohea 
Windischgratz  must  rule  in  Hungary ;  a  garrison  of  Slavonians 
hcdd  the  fortresses  of  Silesia;  a  soldier  must  judge  civilians;  a  council 
lords  promote  the  interests  of  plebeians ;  and  a  celibatarian  priest  di 
on  causes  matrimonial* 

Conseciuent  upon  these  regulations,  the  writer's  father,  a  native 
Bohemiii  married  to  a  Vicaneae  lady,  was  sent  to  Hungary',  to  deal  wit 
people  of  whose  language  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  who^  customs  he 
worse  than  nothing ;  having  scraped  what  little  information  he 
from  books  which  told  him  everything  of  Hungary  but  the  truth. 

An  Austrian  employ^  has  no  country.     No  sooner  haa  be 
place,  than  aO  his  endeavours  are  bent  on  how  to  get  awi^ 
freedom  he  has  leas  than  any  man  in  the  town*     He  dares  do  m 
however  innocent,  on  which  suspicion  could  by  possibility 
dares  not  visit  his  fellow  employ^ :  that  would  be  plotting ;  he 
openly  offer  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  his  superiors  :  that  would  be  bill 
he  is  iu  the  money  department,  he  must  not  have  iather,  brothcTi 
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away  conain  in  the  same  office,  for  feor  of  conni^TUice.  For  tlio  Austrian 
Government  has  the  worst  poBsible  opinion  of  ilA  bureaucratic  mcmlierfi  ; 
Faying  "  quibbct  prwrnmitm^**  u  thief — ^^ donee  ^ymhetur^'''  tlie  contrary.  If 
tlie  employe  ia  an  inJerior,  he  ia  condemned  to  starvation  ;  if  a  «upcrior, 
he  is  Burrouiided  by  a  swarm  of  inferiors^  who  wait  for  his  place,  like 
carrion  crows  waiting  for  the  carcase  on  which  the  vultures  are  feeding. 

'When  stich  a  place  is  vacant,  what  an  uproar !  what  whisperinga  and 
shrtiggings  of  aliouiders,  what  calciiJations  and  intrigues,  hopes,  energies, 
expectationB  and  diaappointiuenta,  among  the  office-Beeking  crowd  \  Early 
ia  tlie  morning  the  canditlate^a  wife,  if  she  is  young,  or  hia  dauglrters, 
if  they  are  pretty,  go  about  from  office  to  office  eanvaasing  for  rotes, 
Ckjurteaiea  are  profFered,  promises  are  made,  tears  are  ehcdj  and  family 
miseries  related  again  and  again ;  variegated,  however,  in  pattern  imd 
direction,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  tlie  moment :  sentimental  ^vith  the 
amiable^  humble  with  the  proudj  pleading  poverty  to  the  rich,  and  tlie 
rapid  increase  of  a  family  to  tlie  bachelor,  the  fair  petitioners  always 
cloee  with  the  same  formulae — **  generous  protector ,''  "  just  appreciator  of 
the  meaneat  merit,"  *^your  great  iufluence,"  and  ''eternal  gratitude.'* 
And  sometimes  tJie  candidate  opens  the  small  cheat  where,  in  spite  of 
multitudinous  christenings  and  many  doctors^  bills,  he  haii  managed  to 
keep  a  few  articlea  of  family  plate  or  ancestral  vaili^  and,  wtli  a  heavy 
aJgh,  wraps  perhaps  his  silver  candelabra  in  tissue  paper,  and  sends  them 
to  the  chief  power  among  the  elcctore — an  incornLptible  nian,  whom  ho 
does  not  attempt  to  bribe,  but  whose  choice  he  aeekii  to  enlighten*  In 
tliia  scramble  two  men  only  corae  off  well — the  cliief  elector,  wliom  every- 
body propitiates,  and  the  aicceasfuJ  candidate:  unless,  indeed,  his  place 
has  cost  him  more  thim  it  is  worth ;  which  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  in 
bribing,  money- loving  Austria, 

An  Austrian  employe,  ib  nothing  but  an  animated  copying  machine : 
for  in  Austria  nothing  is  ever  said  or  done;  everything  is  written. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  they  all  write,  and  where  those  thousands 
of  reams  go  to  at  last ;  1  >ut  eveiy  one  writer,  fit>m  nine  in  the  morning 
to  late  at  night,  and  all  the  year  round  idike.  Bent  low  over  theii' 
desks,  with  black  fingers,  black  k»oks,  and  blackest  ennuis  without  hope 
either  of  an  early  promotion  or  a  late  diimcr,  there  they  sit  and  write, 
till  their  brains  are  muddled  and  their  liandB  are  weary :  head,  heart, 
and  life  are  eqimlly  exhausted  and  cbied  up.  Wiole  reams  of  foolscap 
are  written  out  for  Section  A,  and  duplicates  thereof  made  for  Section  B. 
Thefio  duplicates  are  copied  for  the  liegister^s  Office ;  the  copy  is  copied 
for  the  Chancellor;  an  extract  of  the  original  copy  is  to  be  8cnt  to 
Section  D;  copy  of  the  copy,  and  duplicate  thereof,  are  to  be  carefully 
written  out  again  on  foolscap,  and  sent  to  the  no-called  Court  Office 
**  Hofknmmer,"  and  there  all  is  again  wi-itten,  copied,  kbelled,  registered, 
And  numbered;  tlie  documents  are  then  thrust  avfuy  into  the  proper  pigeon- 
holea,  where,  for  the  most  part,  fhey  gtt  worm-eaten  and  are  forgotten. 

Ai^er  an  Austrian  employ^  has  written^  from  the  lat  of  January  to 
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the  Slfii  of  Deeember,  what  no  one  will  ever  inmi  lo  ftacl,  bi 
let  a  day  aude  wb^eon  to  fiU  up,  in  hia  own  hand wii ting,  ibe 
in  a  printed  form   called  Cowptohiliiau  TahrlU,     Tho  ibljoviflg 
([ueatiODB  which   he  must  answer  there: — 1.    Name,    agct, 
2.  Of  what  Tcligion?     3.  Where  and  what  he  haa  atadiedl 
gnagea  h^  speaks  ?  what  capabllitiea  he  posaenea  7     4.  Whesi 
his  Majesty's  eenrioe?   what  (liferent  mtnatloftB  ho  lua  h^ld? 
siinntion  he  holds  now  while  writing  this  abtidgisd  aalolx 
ha  husband,  bachelor,  or  widower  ?  &ther  or  duldleaa  I     It,  Has 
prirale  ibrtune  ? 

This  last  question  is  answered  truthiuUy  only  by  lbs  Y«fy  poor 
as  the  Government  grants  no  pensions  to  the  widows  and 
itnploydB  who  hare  had  a  private  income  of  20/,  per  aimum,  it 
followB  tliat  very  few  employes  are  to  be  found  who  own  to  the 
a  zwanzigcr.     At  the  foot  of  the  paper  a  broad  margin  ia  left, 
the  inoBbnsiTe  title  *'  Special  Bemark/'     This  roai^gin  ia  aeorei^ 
by  the  employ4*s  immediate  superior,  who  there  inacribea  hia  own 
opinion  of  the  man  who,  throughout  all  the  preceding  aoawcrB,  ht^ 
to  place  himself  in  the  best  light  posaible.     This  opinion  is  nm^ 
npenly,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  carefully  concealed  that  the 
nei'cr  knows  what  his  chief  thinks  of  him,  nor  what  report  lie 
the  greater  chiefs  above.     The  **  special  remark"  ia  tlie  in 
tlie  high  officials  consult :  it  ia  the  shadow  of  him  who  ia 
following  him  with  noiseless  step  whenever  he  goes,  and  \\ 
him,  black  and  threatening,  when  he  stands  in  the  sunli^ted 
ii  hoped-for  promotion.     An  adverse  remai^k  is  the  stiuxibliiig«i 
pmrf  crA'hoprnent  of  every  Austrian  bureaucrat :  he  cannot 
imlesa,  indeed,  he  b  able  to  leap  over  the  head  o£  the  apMftl 
and  eo  cliange  places  and  functions  with  him* 

Yet,  in  epite  of  all  theBo  disagreeablca,  and  notwithatonding 
of  salary  for  the  first  years  of  service,  a  place  in  a  Government 
much  fioiight  after,  and  very  diflicult  to  procure.  The  curriculitfli^ 
leading  to  it,  is  not  a  light  one.  Neither  in  Hungary  nor  in 
neither  in  Croatia  nor  in  Corlnthiu,  can  a  man  obtain  a  6ov( 
unless  he  haa  studied  Latin  and  philosophy,  logic  and  the  exaol 
Not  that  he  ia  ever  reqiiirai  to  make  use  of  hia  knowledge ; 
decreed  that  the  knowledge  should  be  acquired.  The  •*  ooorw* ''  t 
eight  years^-the  term  prescribed  by  Government  as  abaolately  iMOOi 
for  the  completion  of  an  employ«^'s  polite  education.  And  who^  J 
these  eight  years  of  hard  study — after  the  numberless  leea  and 
Jlatteries,  bowings,  and  ecrapinga,  initiatory  to  an  appointment — ^ihe 
mnn  has  at  lust  wormed  himself  into  the  service,  what  is  h«  to  the 
ment?  Not  more  than  a  sharp  lad  who  writes  a  good  hand  is  la 
grocer  at  the  corner.  Indeed  not  so  much  ;  for  the  grocer  would 
pay  the  sharp  lad  for  his  services,  while  the  paternal  Gorenmeol  w 
not  dream  of  such  an  extravagance.     No  young  man  can  bono  iff 
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apprenticeship  who  expects  anything  beyond  the  honour  of  bemg  allowed 
to  serve  for  love — and  the  future  I  This  paternal  Groyemment— -this 
national  huckster  which  deals  only  in  paper — ^paper  diet,  paper  consti- 
tution, paper  money,  paper  reform,  neutrality,  or  amnesty — ^keeps  its 
highly-educated  apprentice  of  twenty-five  somewhat  longer  than  Laban 
kept  Jacob  waiting  for  his  daughter.  Ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty-five  year8 
he  may  have  to  serve  fi)r  his  Rachel, — ^an  appointment  with  a  salary; 
which,  however,  turns  out  most  frequently  to  be  only  a  Leah  afler  all. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  government  manage  to  get  bo 
much  gratuitous  service?  In  a  country  where  a  man  must  eat,  drink, 
and  dothe  himself  handsomely,  how  can  a  paternal  government  be 
served  for  nothing?  Is  all  service  in  Austria  gratuitous?  Does  the 
employ^  receive  fi-om  ^e  butcher  and  baker  and  tailor  the  equivalent  of 
what  he  bestows  on  the  state?  Not  quite  so.  A  paternal  government 
which  gets  its  allies  to  fight  its  battles  for  nothing,  is  clever  enough  to 
secure  the  support  of  its  employ^  by  their  fathers.  The  &thers  pay  their 
sons  for  the  services  which  these  render  to  the  state.  The  father  of  an 
employ^  expectant  must  give  a  promissory  note  to  government,  under- 
taking to  supply  his  son  with  all  things  needful  for  the  yoimg  man'ti 
maintenance,  if  government,  in  return,  will  be  generous  enough  to  accept 
his  son's  time  and  energies,  and  provide  him  with  a  place  on  some  official 
treadmilL  And  the  period  for  such  an  undertaking  is — *' during  the 
emperor's  pleasure.*' 

The  mode  in  which  this  magnificent  appointment  is  applied  for  is 
much  in  the  following  manner:  ''The  humble  undersigned,  who,  according 
to  testimonial  annexed  mb  literd  A.  has  been  born  and  baptized;  who, 
according  to  school  testimonials  sub  Uteris  B.  C.  D.  E.  has  studied  with 
good  success,  and  pursued  the  course  of  philosophy,  and  has  also  heard 
about  law ;  who,  according  to  medical  testimonial  sub  litei'd  F.  has  been 
vaccinated  with  equally  good  success ;  who,  according  to  promissory  note 
sub  Hterd  6.  has  a  father  who  is  willing  to  give  him,  for  the  duration  of 
his  (the  son's)  apprenticeship^  the  weekly  stipend  of  1/. ;  most  humbly 
begs  a  well-bom,  most  praiseworthy  Chamber  to  overwhelm  him  with  tho 
inestimable  &vour  of  making  him  honorary  apprentice  to  such  and  such 
an  ofiice.  Should  the  undersigned  be  so  happy  as  to  be  accepted,  he  will 
be  ready  to  pass  the  usual  examinations  in  three  months'  time." 

Remark,  that  the  writer  of  this  request  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person  singular.  This  is  one  of  the  many  peculiarities  in  the  Austrixm 
ofiScial  style.  The  third  person,  singulai*,  is  usually  employed  only  in 
contempt.  The  officer  addresses  the  private,  the  master  tho  servant,  tho 
magistrate  the  criminal,  all  as  He.  A  humble  petitioner,  therefore,  muftt 
adopt  the  same  formula  when  speaking  of  his  own  unworthy  self  to  a  well- 
bom  Court  Chamber.  This  self-denying  request  granted,  the  candidate 
mters,  as  a  probationary,  the  bureau  in  which  he  hopes  to  become  here- 
after an  integral  particle.  Here  he  learns  to  fawn  upon  his  chief  in  the 
proper  official  manner,  to  write  confused  reports  about  things  of  which  he 
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knows  nothing,  to  make  copies — reams  of  copiea— of  worthless  origi 
compontionB;    aad  after  tlxrae  months  of  these  labours  he  ij»  exai 
by  the  Director,  who  asks  him  nodung,  but  awards  him  a  first «clim 
monial — on  the  reoommeudation  of  the  Chief.     Thi^  first-class  t 
gtveft  the  poor  mcan-spirit«d  youth  the  privilege   of  writing  a 
requeKt,  informing  the  Chamber  of  hia  good  success,  and  expreasiag 
iirdent  deaire  to  leave  the  liat  of  Honorariea  and  become  an  Ordinaiy. 

Arrived  at  this  Chiinborazo  of  his  wislies,  the  youth  dreasiea  himfielf : 
full  eveniDg  costume,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  goes  to  the 
til  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Imperial,  Royal,  Apostolic  Majest 
All  his  colleagues  assemble  there,  with  solemn  faces.  A  crucifix  and  U 
lighted  wax  tapers  are  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  1 
novice,  going  up  to  the  table,  repeats  slowly  atYer  his  Chief  the  ootli 
allegiance ;  which  is,  in  fact,  a  eolmen  promise  to  be  an  early  riser  and 
t^uick  penmanj  never  to  divulge  an  official  secret,  and  to  be  incorntptihl 
generally  and  particularly. 

Tlie  first  proniise  is  easily  kept.  The  sooner  a  man  rises  and  is  out 
tlif  house,  the  sooner  he  is  out  of  the  way  of  his  duns ;  for  an  unw 
Austrian  employ^  is  continuoDy  haunted  by  his  creditors.  The  second 
those  two  promises  he  ftilfils  by  iiabit.  Who  would  not  be  a  s^viit  & 
expert  penman  when  writing  all  day  and  evary  day?  The  third 
one  asks  him  to  break,  for  no  one  cares  what  he  writes  during  all  t 
weary  hours  of  the  day ;  his  official  secrets,  if  he  has  any,  are  sale 
every  one's  curiosity.  As  for  the  fourth,  it  is  not  kept  at  alL  An  A 
i^mpkiye  accepts  everything :  money  and  triiikcts ;  ]*IaythingB  for 
and  gifts  for  hia  wile;  hams  and  tongues;  opera  tickets  and  theatre 
he  takes  them  all ;  and  in  return  he  may  help  the  donor  over 
slippery  pass,  by  dragging  him  out  of  the  sti-aight  road  into  the  cnx^ 
path  leading  to  legal  safety  and  moral  dislioueHty,  Government  gela 
with  its  interests  somewhat  sacrificed ;  but  the  gain  on  one  side  makei 
for  the  loss  on  the  other.  **  Donis  semper  aperia  «£,"  is  the  iavitU 
inscripdoQ  written  on  the  Austrian  ofHce.  »It  is  forbidden  to  gire  or 
receive ;  and  he  w^ho  gives  runs  as  great  a  risk  as  he  who  receives;  h 
both  giver  and  receiver,  running  swiflly  and  keeping  time  and  step  tc>gedl< 
generally  manage  to  outstrip  the  stumbling  march  of  the  detective. 

"  Do  not  praise  the  day  till  it  is  over,'*  says  the  proverb;  and,  foUoi 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  adage,  the  maxim  of  the  employ  (^  is,  Do  not  oondei] 
the  Austrian  Government  till  you  are  rid  of  it:  that  is,  tUl  you  iire  desdl 
Nay,  even  then  the  paternal  govcmmont;  steps  in,  to  take  care,  not  of 
widows  and  orphans,  but  of  more  precious  things;  namely*  the  d< 
employe's  goods  and  chattels.  Widows  and  orphans  may  shift  for  thtsni 
selves;  goods  imd  chattels  must  be  taken  caie  of.  So  government 
an  officer  to  take  a  list  of  all  the  employe's  effects  remaining,  and 
to  Hcarch  for  money.  In  the  case  of  any  being  found — a  case  aa 
tlie  sight  of  a  white  elephant  in  Europe — the  widow  and  orphans  i 
give  government  a  part ;   for  government  is  co-heir  wh^iever  there  i 
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official  inheritance  to  be  had.  Then  this  same  wise  and  liberal  govern- 
ment refuses  to  grant  a  pension  to  the  widow  or  orphan,  if  a  private 
income  of  twenty  pounds  per  anniun  is  found  among  the  reliquiae.  11* 
nothing  is  found,  and  if  the  employ^  has  been  more  than  ten  years  an 
official  y  and  more  than  three  years  in  matrimonial  bondage,  government 
grants  a  pension  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds  yearly.  If  he  has  served  for  a 
less  term,  or  been  married  for  only  two  years  and  three  quarters,  the 
pension  is  forfeited. 

But  to  look  on  the  bright  side.  If  the  employ^  has  died  insolvent, 
the  sorrowing  matron,  who  was  bowed  down  to  earth  with  grief  and 
tears,  rises  consoled.  She  is  a  female  pensioner.  Her  husband  is  gone, 
her  home,  her  love,  her  independence, — all  are  gone ;  but  she  herself  must 
stay.  Government  has  bought  her.  She  has  become  its  property,  and 
cannot  now  leave  the  country,  unless  she  likes  to  leave  her  pension  behind 
her.  Austria  tm-ns  her  paper  money  into  chains,  by  which  she  holds  her 
poor  pensioner,  as  a  boy  holds  a  bird  or  a  cockchafer  by  a  string.  See 
this  ward  of  government,  clad  in  a  rusty  black  dress  of  doubtful  condition; 
on  her  head  a  black  bonnet  that  has  seen  its  best  days,  from  which  hangs 
a  long  black  veil ;  on  her  arm  hangs  a  long  black  reticule ;  on  her  pale 
lips  a  long  tale  of  privation  and  misery.  This  is  her  picture  at  she  goes 
every  three  months  to  draw  her  pitiful  allowance—- proving  by  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  parish  rector  that  she  is  alive,  that  she  is  herself,  and  none 
other.  Just  the  same,  too,  is  she  when  she  goes  her  new  year's  rounds  to 
her  late  husband's  Chiefs  and  colleagues,  and  to  those  members  of  the 
Imperial  &mily  most  notorious  for  their  benevolence.  On  these  annual 
occasions  she  carries  needlework  and  trifles  to  be  raffied  for,  and  thinks 
herself  happy  if  she  can  buy  an  extra  log  for  her  stove,  or  a  pound  of 
meat  for  her  broth,  from  the  proceeds.  Thus  she  drags  on  her  weary 
life,  barely  escaping,  as  pauvre  konteuse,  the  misery,  shame,  and  degradation 
of  downright  beggary. 

Such  is  the  career  of  an  Austrian  employe ;  and  this  sketch  is  equally 
characteristic  of  every  employ^  in  the  Austrian  service,  whether  civil  or 
military,  or  under  whatever  denomination  he  serves.  In  each  and  every 
case  the  salary  of  the  officials  are  so  utterly  inadequate  to  their  wants, 
that  they  are  urged  by  the  necessities  of  their  position  to  devote  all 
their  talents  and  energies  to  make  money  by  any  means  in  their  power. 
Their  official  rank  and  influence  arc  available  to  extort  a  bribe  and  to  screen 
the  guilty  parties.   Wliere  all  are  corrupt  who  is  to  denounce  the  offender  ? 

This  too  faithful  picture  of  an  Austrian  official  will  serve  as  a  clue  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  those  enormous  defalcations  which  have  recently 
come  to  light  in  the  Austrian  administration.  Startling  as  they  are  to 
English  readers,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  practices  of 
Austrian  bureaucracy  can  only  wonder  that  the  late  astounding  frauds  were 
discovered  at  all — so  intricate  and  wide-spread  is  the  network  of  chicanery 
and  intrigue  which  enmeshes  the  Austrian  system  of  administration. 


JItr  S^tlf  8ttd  WoBiinlihtd* 


8a  Self-Sufficient  on  his  nrale 

Went  ambling  stiffly  o'er  the  gnmnd. 
Quoth  he:  ''This  womankind  doth  rule 

Where'er  a  fool  or  slave  is  fbond ; 
For  she  is  full  of  craft  and  wiles, 

And  dresses  all  her  looks  ibr  diow. 
But  not  her  cunning  nor  her  smiles 

ffliall  win  a  heart  from  me,  I  trow.* 

His  way  was  through  the  ttubUe-field, 

Where  mellow  fhigranoe  filled  the  air; 
And  tnm  the  earth's  o'erfiowing  yield 

The  scattered  firuits  by  ripe  and  fidr. 
There  women  laboured  in  the  sun, 

Uncouthly  clad,  and  sun-embrowned. 
The  old,  the  weak,  the  little  one, 

Upon  the  stony  Ainrowed  ground. 

Sir  Self  laughed  softly  as  he  went. 

Quoth  he :   "  Here  nature  hath  her  way, 
And  shows  no  other  ornament 

Than  in  the  air  and  sunshine  play. 
Ah !  what  a  sorry,  sordid  sight 

Doth  Beauty  diiis  un&shioned  make! — 
You,  city  daines,  to  siicli  a  plight 

Would  bring  the  binding  weed  and  rake.'' 

There  came  one  tripping  to  his  knee, 

"  Wild  flowers :  oh  !  buy  wild  flowers,"  she  said, 
And  looked  into  his  ftu:c  to  see 

What  answer  there  was  to  be  read. 
Sir  Self  passed  on  the  other  side, 

While  from  his  hand  a  pittance  came. 
Quoth  he :    "  This  nature  hatli  no  pride, 

Nor  knoweth  how  to  blush  for  shame." 

Then  onward  through  the  village  lane 
Of  hovels  dark,  and  cribbed,  and  low. 

Where  narrow  door  and  knotted  pane 
Scant  light  and  less  of  air  bestow : 
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Scared  men  and  women  rested  there, 
And  children  swarmed  and  gambolled  by. 

Quoth  he:  '*  Among  so  many,  where 
May  modesty  find  room  to  lie?" 

Sir  Self  went  saddened  on  his  road 

Toward  the  dimly  spangled  town  ; 
A  girl  upon  a  heavy  load 

Beside  the  path  had  sat  her  down: 
"  Will  no  one  help  you  on  your  way  ?  " 

**  I  want  no  help,"  the  girl  replied,      . 
"I  bertr  this  burden  day  by  day." 

Quoth  he:   "This  is  true  labour's  pride." 

Then  other  women  sorely  bent, 

Beneath  their  burdens  passed  along; 
Yet  spoke  they  gaily  as  they  went, 

Or  soAly  hummed  a  quiet  song : 
-<Vnd  some  bore  children,  some  their  load 

A  failing  sister's  pack  increased. 
Then  thought  Sir  Self:  "With  whip  and  goad, 

These  women  were  like  laden  beast ! " 

The  shambling,  reeking  suburb  through, 

There  rose  a  mansion  broad  and  high. 
Whence  light  from  countless  windows  flew, 
.    And  flamed  a  meteor  in  the  sky; 
And  from  its  gates,  at  clang  of  bell. 

Came  women  forth,  with  saucy  word 
And  cry.    Quoth  he :  "  Can  this  be  well 

When  women  like  the  oattle  herd?" 

He  marked  the  motley  troop;    some  gay 

With  'wilful  burst  of  mirth  long  pent ; 
Some  downcast  went  their  silent  way  ; 

Some,  stolid-featured,  mocked  content. 
But  there  was  labour's  stain  on  all. 

The  travailed  look,  the  ashy  skin. 
Quoth  he:  "What  may  this  folk  befall. 

With  crime  without  and  want  Avithin  ?  " 

The  gleaming  town  shone  more  and  more^ 

As  fell  the  night's  mist-laden  gloom. 
Till  heaven's  face  seemed  dotted  o'er 

With  feeble  sparks,  where  wheel  and  loom 
Went  on  their  ceaseless  whirl  and  swing, 

As  busy  hand  and  eager  eye, 
Mid  shuttle's  flight  and  iron's  ring, 

Their  stilL-renewing  taskwork  ply. 


But  with  a  lurid,  ghastly  light, 

Beshames  the  gloom,  and  mocks  th^  dawn 
Still  as  the  restless  watches  wore 

Sir  Self  the  stony  footway  paced, 
Till  morning  waved  the  city  o'er 

Her  filmy  wings  gold-interlaced. 

But  still  through  all  the  midnight  blind. 

And  through  the  blinking  of  the  mom, 
On  every  side  rose  womankind 

To  move  his  pity — raise  his  scorn: 
One  mocked  her  shame,  one  pressed  along 

On  some  untimely  taskwork  bound; 
One  charmed  the  night  with  siren  song; 

One  woke  the  day  with  plaintive  sound 

Here  fragile  forms  Sir  Self  passed  by 

At  toils  which  lordly  man  disdains; 
There  rose  some  patient,  piteous  cry, 

Where  petty  ti*ade  sought  petty  gains. 
And  in  the  morning's  mist  there  sate 

With  love  that  would  not  wince  nor  fail, 
Poor  womankind  beside  the  gate 

Of  hospital  and  grated  jail. 

Sir  Self  forsook  his  stubborn  mule. 

And,  sadly,  homeward  paced  the  ground; 


S^e  §0or  Pan's  iitctt^it. 


Not  long  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  our  prisons  are  palaces,  that  the 
treadmill  is  as  pleasant  as  waltzing,  that  picking  oakum  is  not  more 
difficult  than  potichomanie,  and  that  if  any  one  desires  to  fare  luxuriously 
every  day,  without  expense  to  himself,  he  has  only  to  turn  thief,  and  be 
sentenced  to  two  years*  confinement.  Unforttmately,  the  life  of  a  prison 
is  attended  with  a  few  disadvantages.  We  are  not  all  fitted  for  a  life  of 
monastic  seclusion ;  silence  is  not  always  agreeable ;  restraint  very  soon 
becomes  irksome.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however — ^which  those 
who  have  long  battled  with  the  world,  and  whose  spirits  are  drooping 
under  the  fell  influence  of  adversity,  might  well  be  content  to  endure  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  plenty — ^the  condemned  cell  seemed  a  blessed  refiage 
for  the  distressed,  a  pretty  little  chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence  and 
Many  Delights.  In  one  point,  especially,  the  House  of  Correction,  it  was 
supposed,  might  inspire  all  prisoners  to  sing  with  Dr.  Watts — 

"  I. have  been  there,  and  still  would  go; 
'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below." 

for  the  larder  seemed  worthy  of  an  abbey  in  the  rare  old  time  in  which 

The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gade  kail 

On  Fridays,  when  they  fasted ; 
And  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale 

So  long  as  their  neighbours  lasted. 

At  all  events,  the  poor  man  began  to  imagine  that  there  was  no  sach  pot- 
luck  for  him  as  he  could  get  every  day  of  the  year  in  any  penitentiary 
throughout  the  land.  He  and  his  little  ones  were  starving  on  a  crust  of 
bread,  and  cast  envious  looks  at  the  tabby  waiting  about  the  area  gate 
for  the  daily  visit  of  the  cats'-meat-man.  Why  should  he  not  have  as 
good  a  dinner  as  the  felon  who  had  broken  into  the  house  with  his  centre- 
bit,  or  had  broken  the  bank  with  his  frauds?  Why  should  he  pace 
homewards  day  after  day,  pale-cheeked,  hollow-eyed,  with  sinking  heart 
and  hungry  blood,  all  for  the  crime  of  being  honest  ?  A  cry  of  indigna- 
tion rose  throughout  the  country.  If  people  did  not  go  the  length  of 
supposing  that  our  prisoners  are  fed  on  turtle-soup,  and  sleep  on  feather- 
beds,  tliey  declared  at  least  that  the  management  of  prisons  is  such  as  to 
place  a  heavy  premiiun  on  crime.  The  criminal  is  not  punished,  but 
rewarded.  Our  philanthropy  has  gtme  too  far.  We  are  milksops. 
Gaolers  arc  gentlemen;  turnkeys  are  bland  as  the  angels  that  opened 
tlie  prison  doors ;  they  take  care  that  hinges  never  grate  harshly  en  the 
car,  and  they  shoot  the  bolts  sweetly,  soflly,  solenmly,  as  dying  fells  of 
music.  Success  to  swindling  1  When  swindlers  are  thus  petted,  who  would 
not  go  to  prison  ?  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a 
cage.    Let  us  have  jolly  dinners  with  shut  doors  in  preference  to  empty 
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p.loraachs  imder  the  open  sky.  Instead  of  plenty  to  do,  smd  naihing^ 
eat,  let  ym  have  the  crank  on  Clirktimi  piinciplea — ^thal  is,  in  a  fine 
hinalion  of  lejttR  of  ecripture  and  boiled  beef.  After  all,  there  is 
little  atti-actiou  in  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  gal 
the  leeks  and  tlie  feast  of  &t  things,  with  which  their  aouls  arc 
the  choBcu  Is^rael  long  to  enter  once  more  the  hoiiee  of  bondage, 
ihan  serve  God  in  the  wildernesB  on  a  diet  of  sparrowa — ^for  what  else 
c^tiails^  at  least  according  to  the  London  experience  ?  Lost  in  those  d< 
of  brick  aiid  mortar,  which  all  great  cities  are — ianiLjhcd  and  &int  as 
rreadfl  "  the  atony-hearted  Oxford  Street  ** — the  British  workman  is 
to  enter  the  houee  of  hia  bondage  for  the  sake  of  the  daily  allowance 
cooked  meat — three  ounces,  without  bone. 

In  these  ilattering  descriptions  of  prison  discipline  there  lA  a  good 
of  exaggeration,  but  there  i»  truth  enough  to  [jerplex  many  wortiy  pea 
who  are  anxious  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  working  classes.  The  autti 
ties  may  ]K)Uit  to  the  fact  that  the  iare  of  our  penitcutiaries  te  har 
htifficient  to  keep  the  prisoners  from  losing  tlesh ;  but  this  Ls  not  a 
which  appeals  to  the  jx>pular  imagination.  We  see  men  feeding 
Yoracioujily,  and  yet  never  gaining  in  flesh ;  whUe  others,  who 
spare  eaters,  grow  fisit  in  spite  of  tliemselves.  Therefore,  granting 
Mnentifically,  the  weighing  machine  is  a  fair  test  of  what  a  man  ought 
eat,  yet^  practically,  it  is  nob  a  standard  to  which  the  oommon 
mankind  can  submit.  Thei'e  is  a  Cillacy  in  these  measuremeni 
never  imposes  upon  the  poor  man.  He  sayB — "  Nobotly  takes  the 
to  weigh  me.  I  hare  as  little  fresh  air,  and  as  little  liberty  as 
feUowB.  I  am  confined  in  a  dose  workshop  all  day.  I  breathe  a  stil 
atmosphere,  which  the  prisoners  do  not.  My  whole  manner  of  life  f©<}' 
even  more  than  these  convicts  do,  a  nomiahing  diet.  But  neither 
myaelf,  nor  for  my  family,  can  1  get  such  excellent  or  such  abundant 
lis  the  greatest  acomidrel  in  England  obtains  every  day  from  hia  wj 
It  is  a  frightful  ahaniu— it  is  a  national  crime.  Yomr  weighing 
in  a  grand  impostuie.'^ 

And  what  i^  the  nature  of  this  food  which  excitea  eo  much 
Btitween  one  prison  and  another  there  m'o  difierences,  mid  it 
remembered  that  in  all  prisons  there  is  established  a  coDBidi 
ference  between  criminals  confined  ^vt  shoi't,  and  those 
long  periods,     Prisonej's  are  divided  into  classes— generally  tbree. 
class  prisoners  are  the  aiistocmcy  of  crime,  who  are  at  the  top  of 
profession*  who  are  in  for  more  than  a  couple  of  months,  and 
entitled  to  firat-class  fare.     The  second-class  are  those  who  ha^ 
santenced  to  less  than  two  months,  but  more  thon  a  fortnight ;  while 
tbird  and  lowest  clat^  includes  those  who  have  been  committed  for 
fortnight  and  under.     Not   to  make  the  prisons  too  attractive  lo  pel 
offenders,  those  in  the  second  and  third  classes,  who  may  be  described 
the  fluctuating  population  of  our  biideweHs,  get  the  very  oomnioiii 
Those  in  tbe  second  ^^il  Wi  a.  ve.v^  small  portion  of  animal  food ; 
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(be  third  ^ct  none  at  all.  It  h  tlic  clas^  wlio  are  confined  for  lengthened 
terims,  and  who  may  alnioet  bu  deflcribed  na  the  pennaucnt  population  of 
uiir  prisoDHj  that  get  the  s^ort  i.'f  far**  which  ha.^  caused  i^o  much  envj. 

We  may  take  the  diet  my  table  of  tiie  House  of  Correction  at  Cold 
Batli  Fieldw  an  a  fair  example  of  the  mode  in  whicli  tirBt-eliisn  prieonera 
are  fed.  They  gL*t  three  meals  a  day — ^breakfast,  dinner,  and  f»npper.  At 
I  he  first  of  th^i^o,  every  prisoner  gets  sbc  otinces^  and  two-thirdf*  of  bread, 
Logeliicr  with  a  pint  of  cocoa.  Tlio  bread,  it  is  tnie,  is  brown,  and 
OUT  lower  clashes  have  a  prejudice  agauist  loaves  made  iixim  com'sc 
floui' ;  but  the  prejudice  is  an  absurd  one.  The  man  of  wealth  regards 
bro^vii  bread  aft  a  liLsury  ;  it  is  tliemo^^t  wholesome,  nourishing,  and 
)»alatable  tbnn  of  the  etaff  of  life ;  ainl  those  who  begin  by  making  faces 
at  it  very  soon  come  to  enjoy  it.  Every  day  a  loaf  i»  given  to  each 
prisoner,  about  the  size  for  wliich  we  piy  twopence  in  the  ahop^.  IVith 
two  cuts  of  a  knile,  it  is  divided  into  tliree  parts ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a 
bag  and  handL-d  to  each  prisoner,  beinj?  hir^  allowance  for  the  day*  He 
eats  a  third  at.  breakfast^  a  third  at  dinner,  and  the  remainder  at  uupper. 
We  are  still  at  breakiii^t,  however,  and  wi:*h  to  know  about  thut  pint  of 
c<.K!oa  which  is  handed  to  each  man,  TIic  general  way  in  which  the 
ingredient!*  are  mixed  is  thi8  : — In  every  hundred  pints  of  the  article,  ua 
it  i»ue.4  ti'om  tliu  kitchen,  there  ought  to  be  lliree  pounds  two  oimcea  of 
coooa,  eight  ponnds  of  molasses,  or  ibur  pomids  of  raw  ^<ngar,  and  twelve 
;md  a-half  pints  of  milk*  So  that  the  allowance  to  each  mjin,  in  bi»  pint 
of  cocoa,  i)i  half-an-ounce  of  cocoa,  half-a-gill  of  milk,  mid  either  one 
ounce  and  a-tMi-d  ol'  molasses,  or  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  sugar — the 
rest  being  water.  If  this  is  not  a  very  lu-xurious  breaklaat,  still  it  in  not 
a  bad  one,  and  many  an  honeBt  miUi  would  be  glad  it"  he  could  coiuniand 
it  for  himself  and  hi;*  family, 

Dinner  coniea  at  two  o* clock.  The  men  *^it  down  on  uarruw  benches, 
belbre  long  utrips  of  table.  A  table-cloth  is  laid  tor  each  ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
broivn  paper  Bomewhat  less  thon  the  size  of  the  present  page.  Upon  tliis 
the  «altj  to  which  the  prinoner  is  allowed  to  help  him«elf  in  any  quantity, 
or  liiB  bread,  or  anything  else,  in  deposited,  and  id'ttt  dinner  he  pockets  the 
paper,  Jbr  he  will  receive  a  new  table-cloth  on  the  morrow.  Ilia  quantity 
of  bread  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  third  |>art  of  the  little  loaf 
which  it*  handed  to  him  in  a  numbered  bag,  and  for  eacli  meal  %veighs  mx 
ounces  and  two-thirds.  The  foundation  of  the  dinner,  however,  is  animal 
Ibod,  On  fuur  days  of  the  week,  the  prisoners  get  meat  and  potatoes;  on 
three  they  get  soup.  The  meat  (though  not  tlie  soup)  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  served  up  cold ;  but  this  m  unavciidable  when  a  great  quantity 
of  beef  or  mutton  has  to  be  divided  sinmltaneoualy  into  emali  pieces  for  a 
tljoa^and  prijsoneri*,  who  eommetiee  their  meal  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment. Each  man  gets  six  ounces  of  meat  and  hah'  a  pound  of  potatoes* 
During  the  winter  half  of  the  year  the  meat  is  beef  and  mutton  alternate 
Ibrt nights ;  dui'ing  the  summer  half  it  is  Iteef  entirely*  In  some  prisons 
the  allowance  is  as  low  as  three  ounces  of  cooked  meat  without  hoive^  Uu*. 
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as  provifdonii  ore  probably  dearer  in  London  than  anywhere  else,  ii 
worth  while  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  to  confine  our  attention  to 
rations  permitted  in  the  Honaea  of  Correction  at  Clerkenwell  and  Wi 
minster^  We  i^hall  tlicn  be  able  to  put  the  case  against  the  prisons  in 
strongest  light.  The  sufficiency  of  the  prison  diet  will  l>e  equally  sevn 
wo  now  turn  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  dinner  on  the  thre<?  days  of  t 
week,  which  are  allotted  to  soup,  with  the  ujnial  modicum  of  bread, 
man  gets  a  pint  and  a  half  of  soup.  This  meas  is  so  prepared  that  in  cri 
hundred  pinU  of  it  thei-e  m*e  atewed  down  two  ox-headjs,  three  pounds 
barley,  six  pounds  of  peas,  three  pounds  of  rice,  one  pound  of  salt,  a 
two  ouncefi  of  pepper,  with  a  due  proportion  of  such  vegetahlea  as  i 
in  Beiiaon — carrofa,  leeks,  tiirnipf^.  Tliis  m  tho  Westminster  receipt- 
other  prisons  the  receipt  varies  a  little.  At  Lewe,-?,  for  example,  er* 
quart  of  soup  contains  six  ounces  of  meat  without  bone,  five  ounces 
potatoes,  two  ounces  of  oatmeal  and  flour  mixed,  a  sufficient  quantity 
leeks  or  onioriftj  and  a  little  parisley  or  thyme.  At  Horsemonger  Lane,  it 
made  from  pot  liquor  of  the  boiling  beef,  and  contaiiw  per  pint,  an  ounce 
chopped  beef,  two  ounces  of  peas  or  barley,  and  vegetables  seasoned 
I>cpper  and  salt.  At  other  pritit^ns  the  mess  is  made  into  a  aott 
Iriflli  atew,  that  be^des  containing  plenty  of  nourishment,  is  rendcT« 
pnlatjible  by  mint  or  other  pot  herbs.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  adntitt' 
that  the  fhnner,  if  it  is  of  a  very  plain  character,  is  also  sub8t£intial,and  tli 
no  one  who  am  command  such  fare  need  ^anre  or  complain.  There  a 
thouwands  of  poor  men  who  would  «iy  that  the  meal  requires  but  oi 
thing  tij  make  it  pnrffTt,  and  tlmt  is  the  glas«  of  beer  which  is  allowed  i 
the  Munich  ])rison. 

Supper  is  the  nied  for  which  fa^^tidious  appetites  will  have  hnst  inci 
nation,  for  it  consist.**  of  the  usual  quantity  of  bread,  together  with  a  pi 
of  gruel,  Wliat,  is  this  gruel  which  baa  such  an  evil  reputation  T  ! 
contains  about  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  oatmeal  to  ilw  pint,  and  ia  sejifiom 
with  salt  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now,  from  the  time  when  Vk 
Johnston  in  his  dictionar}'  defined  oats  to  be  the  substance  on  which  hoi 
are  frd  in  Knt^land,  and  men  in  Scotland,  to  the  pre^sent  dny,  tVtis  vor 
fattening  arlicle  of  diet  has  l>een  tlie  object  of  innnmorable  sneera,  Lof 
Karnes,  with  that  audacious  jiatiiotisra  for  which  hia  countrymen  are  di 
tinguishedj  retorted  with  not  a  little  wit — "  Yes,  and  where  can  you  find  mn 
horses  and  avich  men  ?  "  Thewe  matters  are  very  much  under  the  shudo 
of  prejudice.  The  Hebrew  decline^s  ham,  and  the  Englishman  can 
become  partial  to  frogs  and  snails.  A  Scotchman  is  astonished  to  fin< 
turnip-tops  arc  efiteu  in  England,  and  we  were  all  very  much  su 
when  the  illustrious  Soyer  told  na  not  long  agf»,  that  the  nettle  is  one 
the  most  delicious  green  vegetables — fit  tor  the  table  of  a  prince,  thou; 
the  poor  man  can  pluck  it  by  the  road-Bide.  About  ihis  oatmeal,  it  vn 
but  recently  ibat  vcc  "VasA  »0TO<i  ^i  out  \jubUc  men  pronouncing  upi< 
its  merits  in  \\\^  T\w*t  ^-c^^ma^ix^  Hkhw*.   "^^jt,  "^tv^v  ^^aKt^T^K  vjbAmw 
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of  the  lower  claascs  in  Scotland  that  they  arc  condemned  to  feetl  upon 
it*  The  Scotch  were  at  once  in  arms  againjst  him,  and  tJiey  had  some 
right  on  their  fiide.  Fii'st  of  all  rose  the  Duke  of  Arg^"!!,  imd  declared 
fmphatie;dly  that  oatiue*il  porridge  is  capital  food*  Tlien  came  Dv* 
Guthrie,  who  did  battle  for  another  jirepai'ation  of  oatmeal^  called  sowens. 
**  I  stand  up  for  Sccitland  and  oatmeal  porridge !  '*  he  Raid*  **  Clearly 
3Ir*  Bright  knew  nothing  of  what  he  was  speaking  aljout  when  he  dis*- 
paiTiged  them."  (The  Scotch,  it  i\'ill  be  ol>servcdy  have  a  respect fii!  habit 
of  designating  their  Jbod  in  the  plural  number.  Ab  kings  and  cditorsi 
are  always  **  we,"  broth  and  porridge  arc  ahvays  "  they.'*)  "  I  have 
heard  the  case  of  a  comitrjman  of  his  eomewhat  in  point,  who  was  fain 
to  aay  a  good  word  for  »oniethtng  with  lea^  substance.  Travelling  in  the 
HighJanth*,  ho  got  tire<l;  he  got  bemiisted;  he  got^  what  an  Englishman, 
is  yQvy  apt  to  do,  hungry,  and  ao  cast  himself  upm  the  hospitality  of  a 
cottage  he  stumbled  on.  The  good  woman  had  no  English,  and  he  hajd 
no  Gaelic  ]  but  by  the  language  of  fiigna  die  came  to  understand  what  he 
w^anted,  She  had  no  oatmeal  in  the  houue — nothing  bettor  than  wlmt  we 
call  Bowcna.  Now  sowens,  you  know,  are  vei-y  good  and  palatable  when 
tliey  arc  manufactured ;  but  before  that  process  they  bear  a  renmrkable 
re^'nil>lauce  to  dirty  water.  That  the  man  tlianldiilly  swallowed  them  I 
make  no  dotd>t— for  he  went  home  and  told  hh  friends  that  he  had  been 
tlie  object  of  the  most  remarkable  pi*ovidence  that  ever  befell  a  Iiimxaii 
Injing.  Quoth  he,  after  telling  the  first  part  of  the  storyj  the  woman  took 
some  dirty  water  and  put  it  into  a  |)0t,  and,  by  the  bknismg  of  God,  it 
came  out  a  pudding  !  "  There  i,s  certainly  one  mode  of  preparing  oatmeal 
which  all  Englishmen  rcliah — ^uamely,  when  the  finer  qualities  of  the  meal 
are  Ijaked  into  those  ihin  cakes,  which  are  obtained  in  perfection  only  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  aud  Avitli  regard  to  the  gruel  at  which  Mr.  Bright  and 
other  member8  of  ^^  the  bloated  aristocracy,"  turn  up  their  noses,  it  is, 
even  in  its  simple.Ht  form,  not  to  be  despised  by  hungering  men  j  whih-,  by 
the  addition  of  some  cheap  condiment,  it  can  id  ways  be  made  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  The  prisonern,  at  all  events,  partake  of  it  heartily;  and  a  little 
butter,  milk,  or  treacle,  helps  it  wtjoderfully. 

The  conchisiuii  winch  is  drawn  from  :dl  tlu«  is,  that  prisoners  ai'e  well 
fed,  tliat  the  diet  provided  is  beyonil  the  means  of  many  poor  families  and 
that  there  must  be  Boinething  wrong  if  criminals  arc  so  much  better  oft" 
than  the  honest  artisan  who  is  starving  with  his  family  on  a  pittance  of 
205,  a  week*  That  there  is  something  wrong  it  is  nut  necessary  to  deny. 
But  the  question  may  he  raised,  wliether  the  wrong  lies  in  our  system  of 
prison  discipline.  If  the  fare  which  is  provided  for  our  criminids  is  good 
and  ample,  is  even  generous,  there  is  this  also  to  be  I'cmembered,  at  the 
aaine  time,  tliat  it  is  dirt-cheap,  ft  is  so  cheap  that  when  the  co«t  of  it  is 
mentioned,  everybody  will  at  once  admit  tliat  the  idea  of  lowmng  the 
pric<2  still  further  would  be  a  ridiculous  meanness*  At  the  Clerkenwel! 
House  of  Ct^rreclion  the  diet  which  we  have  described  U  i^T^v'\4.t^  \Si  ^^^wStv 
priaouer  at  the  cost  o£  ccrtaiiily  not  more  t\i;ui  4d.  'a  Oubl^'.    'TlW  ^n^t&jj^ 
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cost  of  feeding  nil  the  priao&ejrs  iu  thai  gaol  during  the  year  18i 
week  for  each  man ;  but  as  thiB  average  m  stnack  so  as  to  include  thel 
and  third-oksti  priaonera,  there  mil  bo  a  difTerence  in  the  calc 
take  acoouut  only  of  the   first-class  prieonere  r^ceirliig  first- 
That  dillerencc',  however,  must  be  very  slight^  as^  azncmg  tlie  1^< 
iimiataa  of  the  prison^  theru  i»  but  a  sprinkling  of  tlie  deeoud 
elofls  criminalB.    Wc  are  clearly  within  the  mark  if  we  put  d 
llir  eacli  man.     At  the  Ely  House  of  Correction   tlie   charge 
wieh.     At  the  Hahoni  New  liailoy  the  daily  euet  of  tbod  is 
For  the  lirhole  of  Eagland  the  avei'age  cost  of  each  prisoner's  diiA 
a  day.     There  h  a  v»<ry  curious  and  inductive  table  in  one  of  oa 
Ijooks,  which  »how^s  the   total  avei'age   coi*t  per  anntuu  of  ectdi  pri 
and  when  people  talk  uf  the  luxiny  of  prisctns,  we  may  aik  them 
this  table,  and  then  to  say  what  they  lliink  : — 

Frtsofi  diet,  &c.  -           -           *            -            -  *             -       ri  u 

Clothiug^  bedding,  and  stmw            ,           ,            ^  y 

Hcdidacs,  &c.                 *           .           _           ^  ,                    j    i 

Wine,  beer,  and  Binrits         ,          .          .          -  -            no 

Waihi%  and  coukiuf^      .         ,  .            _           -  ^             _       m    i 

i*ucl,  5oap,  candle-^,  oiK  aud  gas        ...  17 

StalionaiT^  printing,  and  tiooks                -            -  -                    u    0 

Fttniiture       -----*  -             0    i 

Rent!?,  mtc.s»  uud  taxes               -           *           -  -            -      '♦    i 

Officers*  salaries        -           *           -           -            -  -              >  |f 

I'cnsioiia  to  retired  officers           -            -            -  -             -       n    7  i 
^support  of  prisoners  removed  under  (*oiitiiict  to  other  jurii^dictioiiB      o    ^  1 

Kemuviil  of  prisoners  to  and  from  trinJ           -            -  *              II    8  1 

Removing  tninsponed  conviLt.s      -            -            -  -             -    (i    5 

llepair?,  altemdons,  and  additjom                 -            -  -              2    5 

Snadry  cxmtmgcnrics  not  cnumcmted                  -  -       I     1 
Aannal  repiiymeiit  of  principul  or  interest  i>f  monev  borrg^>c<l  for 

alterations  or  rebuilding  of  priiioii               -            -  -              S  it 

It  ahould  be  Rtatcd  with  regiu*d  to  tlii§  retiinj,  iiiuiungh  it  dc 
m  tlie  least  afTeit  the  general  argument,  that  it  is  an  average  with 
what  are  called  the  Governnient  prisons  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
average  is  derived  from  u  comparisiui  of  the  county  and  Ix^roii^  pi 
la  the  government  esLabllshmentSj  which  hold  the  ciinilnala  tJiat  urn 
old  systeoi  ivouM  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  the  cost  c»f  each  fA 
may  be  one  or  two  poundfl  more*  If  we  must  be  exact,  let  the  figol 
quoted,  and  Irom  these  it  will  be  found  that  in  1856,  the  gross  totJ 
ftrt-  each  prisoner  was  28^.  5*.,  and  that  this  sum  was  reduced  to  16/.  iJ 
by  setting  agauist  it  the  value  of  prisoners'  labour.  Putting  these  pi 
then  aside,  as  not  affecting  the  general  argument,  and  looking  simp 
the  ordinary  houses  of  correction  to  be  found  in  every  county  in  Ecj 
what  do  we  discover  ?  We  discover  in  the  fii'st  place,  that  every  pHi 
oosta  the  county  at  the  rate  of  '27 L  a  year,  or  a  trifle  over  ten  shlllli 
we&*    If  wc  laVfi  mVjQ  c)c^Tm^vit;NNA^^  \Ni^:  vcaxvi^touji  itema  which  ihal 
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covers,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  iii  a  very  exorbitant  sum.  But  when 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  first  six  items  of  the  foregoing  list,  which 
include  the  diet,  the  clothing,  the  bedding,  medicines,  wine,  beer  and 
spirits,  washing,  cooking,  fuel,  soap,  candles,  oil  and  gas,  everybody  must 
be  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount  sufficient  to  meet  what  may 
be  described  as  the  personal  wants  of  the  prisoner.  He  is  fed  and  clothed, 
he  is  warmed  and  lighted,  he  is  washed  and  doctored  throughout  the  year 
for  91.  Is.  Qhd.  These  first  six  items  which  constitute  the  expense  of 
living,  are  covered  by  sixpence  a  day.  The  one  article  of  diet  is,  I  have 
already  stated,  covered  by  the  simi  of  threepence-three<&rthing8  a  day. 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  deduced  firom  such  a  fact  ?  Will  any 
body  say  that  our  prisoners  are  extravagantly  fed  ?  WiU  anybody  under- 
take to  keep  them  in  life,  on  a  smaller  sum  ?  It  is  surely  palpable  that  if 
a  comparison  with  the  diet  of  prisoners,  the  fare  of  our  honest  poor  looks 
meagre  enough ;  that  if  a  pilemium  seems  to  be  placed  on  crime  by  the 
goodness  of  the  penitentiary  kitchen,  there  may  be  a  wrong  somewhere, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  system  of  prison  discipline.  Surely  the 
%vrong  is  not  that  prisoners  are  so  well  fed,  but  that  honest  men  are  worse 
fed.  Why  should  they  be  worse  fcd  ?  They  pay  fiu:  more  than  fourpencc 
a  day  for  their  food,  and  that  food  is  not  nearly  so  nice,  nor  so  wholesome, 
as  that  which  every  pick-pocket  obtains.  The  proper  inference  is  that  in 
priscms  these  things  are  managed  well,  while  in  the  poor  man's  dwelling 
they  ai'c  managed  badly.     It  is  entirely  an  &Eair  of  management. 

There  are  two  great  losses  which  the  poor  man  suffers  firom.  In  the  first 
place  he  has  to  buy  from  the  retail  dealer,  and  consequently  pays  more  fur 
every  article  that  he  requires.  He  has  to  pay  so  much  indeed  for  each  item, 
that  a  number  of  little  dehcacies  which  he  has  to  buy  fresh  every  day  in 
order  to  give  a  flavour  to  his  food — such  as  parsley,  cost  him  fiu:  more 
than  they  arc  worth — cost  it  may  be  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent, 
beyond  their  real  value.  In  the  second  pbce,  afler  he  has  got  all  his 
articles  of  food  together,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  because  things  are 
prepared  on  a  small  scale.  He  will  buy  bone  with  his  meat,  but  he  is 
unable  to  turn  the  bone  to  account.  Or  he  gets  too  much  fat  with  hin 
meat,  and  he  has  either  to  cut  it  off,  or  to  throw  it  into  the  pot  so  as  to 
spoil  the  dinnei*.  Besides  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  his  wife  is  a 
▼ile  cook,  and  would  spoil  the  best  of  food.  What  with  buying  his  things 
dear,  buying  what  he  cannot  turn  to  any  use,  and  having  to  trust  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  culinary  artists  who  are  said  to  be  chiefly  provided 
by  the  enemy  of  mankind,  the  working  man's  teeth  enjoy  but  poor  practice. 
The  remedy  for  the  startUng  contrast  between  the  dinner-tables  of  the 
thief  in  prison  and  honesty  in  a  garret,  is  not  to  place  the  felon  on  shorter 
commons,  but  to  teach  honesty  the  art  of  combination,  and  to  bring  that 
system  of  the  division  of  labour  which  in  manufactures  has  achieved  the 
most  splendid  results,  to  bear  upon  the  ordinary  economy  of  human  hfe. 

The  wild  theories  of  communists  have  unfortunately  brought  discredit 
on  the  principle  of  combination  as  applied  to  the  domestic  life.    Bw\.  xVskKx^ 
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iraa  wisdom  in  tlie  idea  of  a  common  kitcben,  If  not  of  a  comi 
How  will  the  poor  man  ever  be  able  to  command  twenty  ounces 
eiat  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  eight  oimcea  of  potatoes,  a  pint  of  coeST 
pint  of  gruel,  all  for  fourpence  (indeed  less  than  fourpence),  ex* 
combination  of  »ome  »ort  ?  In  the  raanufectnring  towns  of  the  noi 
workmen  form  themselves  into  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company, 
their  prcivisions  wholesaloj  sell  them  to  the  members  of  the  coi 
profit  barely  stifEcicnt  to  cover  the  expenses,  and  so  contnTC 
comparatively  cheap  rate.  There  are  other  schemes  of  a 
tion  afoot,  which  have  been  more  or  less  successful ;  and  it  may  be 
in  time  the  working  claases  will  establish  institutions  for  cookli^ 
brewing,  and  for  providing  themselves  with  all  the  necessaiies  d 
Such  institutions  as  these  must  be  left  to  spring  up  spontaneously 
themsclvea  ;  but,  iu  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  us  that  something  i 
done  to  show  the  lower  classes  what  is  in  their  power  if  they  on^ 
about  it  in  the  nglit  way.  As  a  general  nile^  the  establishment  of 
kitchens  for  the  purpose  of  victiiaOing  the  pcKT  must  be  left  to  p 
enterprise.  They  i^ill  be  establislied  by  persons  who  see  tbeir  i* 
make  a  moderate  profit  in  providing  wholesome  food  at  a  cheaper 
tlian  ha«i  yet  been  possible.  If  anybody  sneers  at  cheapness,  and 
a  doubt  whether  such  imdert^kings  can  ever  be  BOBtained  excep 
charitable  contributions,  there  is  a  very  good  answer  at  hand  in 
fmccess  of  the  model  lodging-houses.  It  was  said  that  model  lo^ 
houses  would  nei^er  pay.  But  they  pay  go  well,  that  Mr.  Newson, 
has  built  a  couple  of  such  houses  at  the  back  of  Berkeley  Square 
they  arc  well  worth  going  to  see),  has  declared  his  readiness  to  i 
similar  houses  in  the  City,  say  about  Farringdon  Street,  if  he  can  onl; 
the  ground  at  a  moderate  rent.  The  accommodation  which  in  this 
he  gives  to  the  famihes  of  the  working  classes  for  Ss,  6^/,  or  4s. 
a  week,  is  perfectly  marvelloiLs.  And  what  an  enterprising  builden 
thus  accomplished  in  providing  house-room,  enterprising  victuaUersi 
emulate  in  providing  cheapo  wholesomcj  palatable  food,  and  in  makil 
]»rofi  t  out  of  the  transaction.  The  idea  is  not  worth  much  unless  it  will 
It  can  have  no  genuine  vitalify  unless  it  will  be  self-supporting. 
Clerkeuwell  House  of  CoiTection  can  feed  1,200  prisoners  daily  at  I 
pence  each,  surely  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  as  i 
customers  can  be  well  served  with  food  for  eightpence  or  nincpence  a 
and  a  tolerable  margin  of  profit  be  left  to  the  accotmt  7 

But  those  who  hold  strenuously,  as  we  do,  that  schemes  of  this 
must  pay  their  own  way,  and  should  be  left  to  the  enterprize  of  individ 
—that  they  arc  purely  a  question  of  commerce,  with  wliich  charity 
patronage  have  nothing  to  do — may  nevertheless  think  that,  in  the 
instance,  an  example  has  to  be  set,  and  that  trade,  which  is  always  sd 
cious  of  ne^  pro^eclft^  \ft  \\^\.  \^^^  to  set  the  ejcample  in  a  hunry.  It 
not  the  itiHllncts  oi  tiraAc.  ^iJwaX  ft\ai\.c^^<!i  vwAAVAs^'i^A^xisai ;  bat, 
started,  ike  trade%mm  \%  ^\a^  ^^  Vft.^  \ya^  ^^  ^g^ss^^-    ^*^^a.^MK^ 
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t]iat  the  mere  instinct  of  trade  will  in  a  moment  set  cheap  kitchens  ailoat ; 
and  in  these  matters  the  example  has  generally  to  he  given  hy  persona  who 
are  wilhng  to  act  together  on  philanthropic  grounds.  On  public  grounds^ 
a  eommittee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  headed  by  Prince  Albert,  started 
the  Crystal  Palace,  ran  all  the  risk  of  failure,  earned  the  scheme  to  a  sue- 
cessfuJ  issue,  and  inspired  the  directors  ol  the  palaco  at  Sydenham  to 
follow  the  e:xaniplej  under  certain  modifications^  with  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  as  the  motive  poiver.  Perhaps  a  poor  man's  kitchen  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  page  with  crystal  jmlacea  ;  but  perhaps,  also,  it  is 
capable  of  producing  aa  much  real  good  as  acras  of  glass  and  miles  of  iron 
pillars.  And  surely  there  are  many  gentlemen  in  this  metropolis  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  poor  of  our  great  cities,  who  only  reqnii'e  that  such 
faets  as  the  foregoing  should  be  brought  under  their  notice,  in  order  to 
follow  them  up  to  a  practical  conclusion,  and  whose  names  would  be  cer- 
t-aiB  to  obtain  from  the  public  the  small  sum  of  money  necessary  to  erect 
the  cooking  apparatus,  and  to  put  the  scheme  in  motion. 

The  working- classes  have  lately  exhibited  sucli  a  talent  for  organiza- 
tion, that  there  Is  every  likeEhood  of  their  speedily  learning  tlic  lesson. 
The  builders  have  biut  lately  concluded  a  strike  for  more  pay.  It  is 
demonstrable  that  they  can,  by  their  own  e^certions,  obtain  all  that  they 
demand.  If  they  have  failed  in  obtaining  more  wages,  it  is  still  posaibic 
for  them  to  achieve  what  comes  to  the  same  thing — to  make  the  actual 
amount  of  wages  go  Bs  far  as  the  increased  rate  which  they  desire*  Why 
i^liould  not  Messrs,  Potter  and  Co.  turn  their  formidable  powers  of  orga- 
nization in  this  direction  ?  It  is  surely  more  feasible,  as  well  as  more 
hiudable,  for  trade  imions  to  providij  their  members  with  cheap  and 
nourisliing  food,  than  to  aim  at  the  intimidation  of  masters,  and  of  men 
not  belonging  to  the  society.  The  unions  are  anxious  to  embrace  every 
member  of  the  particular  trades  to  which  they  are  attached.  Could  luiy 
machinery  be  established  more  certain  to  bring  about  that  result,  than 
the  institution  of  kitchens  connected  with  each  trade?  Every  member 
of  the  nnion,  on  presenting  his  ticket,  would  get  hia  rations  at  cost  price, 
while  those,  not  members  of  the  union,  would  get  the  same  rations  if  they 
chose  to  pay  a  little  more*  That  slight  increase  of  price  would  be  a  screw 
tliat  would  act  eifectxially  in  inducing  all  workmen  to  belong  to  a  society. 
The  advantages  which  a  trades'  union  holda  forth  to  the  members  are,  for 
tlie  most  part,  contingent.  If  a  union  workman  is  sick,  he  will  have  an 
aUowance  in  his  sickness;  if  he  dies,  his  family  will  have  a  claim  on  the 
society;  should  he  innocently  get  into  trouble  with  his  employern,  he 
will  be  backed  by  all  the  fundft  and  influence  of  his  fellow  members. 
But  many  workmen  cannot  bring  themselves  to  anticipate  such  con- 
tingencies. They  are  not  sick ;  they  arc  not  going  to  die ;  nobody  is 
tronbUng  them.  Why  should  they  join  a  society?  But  offer  them 
every  day  a  cheaper  and  a  better  dinner  than  they  can  get,  save  as  being 
enrolled  in  the  union,  and  tliey  will  join  to  a  man.  The  imiona^  vtVvvcVv 
in  spite  of  the  illegaJ  and  tyrannical  pnjpoaea  tWy  Wi^  \>««b.  iSkSw^^i  V^ 
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serve,  are  a  luoat  valuable   institution,  "wbick   no  man  of  BCBm 
wish  to  tnko  away  from  the  woiking  man,  would  then  produce 
gq>od  than  they  have  yet  accompliBhed ;  tiiey  would  M  the  poor 
mouth,  and  it  generally  happens  that  when  the  mouth  has  done  all 
it  wants  to  do  ia  the  way  of  eating  it  k  not  inclined  to  do  much  in  thewai 
of  sedition. 

It  is  a  very  humiliating  reflection  that  eating  and  drinking  occupy 
of  oui'  thoughts  thau  anything  t'l>5e  in  heaven  above  or  iu  the  earth 
We  ai-e  not  yet  m  die  HHes  thsit  take  no  thought  of  audi  niatter^  Man 
liJte  the  lower  aiiinittla  in  thia  respect  that  with  the  vast  mojorlty  uf  oi 
mce,  rlie  f^tn]gg]e  for  existence  ia  a  struggle  for  dinnei-.  We  have  a 
fiomewliat  ui  tlie  Tfti-ttir  KJmn  in  ns,  and  atler  we  ouraelvea  Lavii 
are  ready  lo  prochtini  that  tlif?  whole  world  may  dine  also.  But  we 
Nobody  t*liall  dine  with  our  good  will,  if  wo  are  atarving.  Who  ctui  ouud 
all  th«  wars,  uiurdoi^  and  qnarrdB  that  have  arisen  out  of  tliia  one  question 
of  dinner— tlie  <jueation  of  tpieationa  ?  How  m«ny  of  the  piteous 
that  ctJine  belbre  »Sir  Oresarvoll  CreaawcU  are  to  bt*  uxplaiucd  by  deficieiicy 
of  food,  badness  of  cooking,  and  iita  of  indigestion '?  There  m  no  ^udl 
irritant  u&  himg«r  and  dertrngiHi  gastronomy*  U  we  could  only  get 
the  wifidc»ni  which  la  supposed  to  lie  in  ancient  iables  vre  should  pro- 
bably find  that  Pandora's  lx>x,  the  source  of  eveiy  mischief,  was  an 
oven  or  larder,  or  woine  such  i-eoeptacle.  The  poc»r  man  es^peciidij 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  He  conspires  against  the  rich> 
never  get'ta  dinner,  and  on  that  point  he  feeb  with  the  Gresat  Cham. 
l>ents  liiti  wife,  beaui,ie  Avith  hiw  hai-d  won  earnings  she  can  plaoo  only 
food  belbre  himi  He  drinks  beer^and  dro>^iiH  himself  in  ^io,  becaUM  aa 
meat  that  he  can  get  h  half  so  pleaaant.  People  imagine  t2iat  by  intn> 
ducing  the  light  ^vines  of  France  into  this  country  we  shall  put  a  atop  to 
di'Unkenness.  It  i-"*  a  great  mistdte.  The  French  are  a  sober  peo|jlei  aot 
because  they  drink  wine,  but  because  they  iU'e  good  cooks,  WTiene  yoil 
have  bad  cookei-y  and  good  liquor,  depend  upon  it  the  liquor  will  cany 
the  day.  And  we  shall  not  stop  the  rage  for  liquor  in  this  oountry  If 
making  it  still  better — by  turniog  the  gin  into  Cognac,  and  by  tunim 
tlie  beer  into  Bordeaux*  The  cure  liei*  rather  in  restoring  the  b«laaiofr 
lii^tween  meat  and  di'ink.  Put  the  meat  more  on  a  jwir  with  the  drinkiCO^ 
then  see  what  the  insult  will  be.  Either  teach  the  poor  man  to 
or  give  him  his  meat  well  cooked*  Let  the  Temperance 
Allianees  look  to  it.  They  will  accomplish  far  more  good  by  i 
the  working  man's  edibles  than  by  meddling  with  his  potabJe«**by 
secondiug  that  natio'al  law  which  makes  a  man  chieHy  dependent  on  his 
food,  nithcr  than  by  attempting  to  pkce  artilicial  barriers  in  the  \mj  «f 
luK  getting  whatever  diink  he  may  require*  The  best  cuj'e  for  tlic 
drunkenness  of  the  lower  ckisses  ia  not  a  Maine  Liquor  Law — but  loup 
and  sausage,  pudding  and  pies  \  is  not  to  ^hut  the  beershops,  but  to 
the  poor  man's  kitchen. 
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ON  SOME  LATE  GKEAT  VICTORIES. 


N  the  18th  day 
of  April  last  I 
went  to  see  a 
iriendi 
bouring 


1  a  neigh- 
Cre*- 


"1^, 


} 


n 


cent^  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  next 
hou^  beheld  ti 
groiij)  Bome- 
Oiing  like  thai 
i  here  depicted. 
A  news-hoy  had 
stopped  in  hU 
walk,  and  was 
rcttding  aloud 
the  journal 
which  it  wait 
iuB  duty  to  de- 
1^  liver  ;  a  pretty 
orange  girl,  wi til 
ii  heap  of  blazing 
Ij'uit,    rendered 

more  brilliant  by  one  of  those  great  blue  papers  in  which  oranges  are  now 
urtfiUly  "wrapped J  leant  over  the  railing  and  Hstened;  and  opposite  the 
fif/mpham  dij^ccntem  there  was  a  capering  imd  acute  cared  young  satirist  of 
a  crosaing^sweeper,  who  had  left  hin  neighbouring  professional  avocation 
and  chance  of  profit,  in  order  to  bitten  to  the  tsile  of  the  bttle  news-boy. 

That  intelligent  reader,  with  bia  band  ibllowmg  the  line  qa  he  read  it 
out  to  bis  audience,  was  saying  : — "  And — now — Tom — coming  up  smiling 
■ — after  his  fail — dee — delivered  a  rattling  clinker  upon  the  Benicia  Boy'a 
— potatoe*trap-**but  was  met  by  a — punisher  on  the  nose — which/*  &c. 
&c.  J  or  words  to  that  effect.  Bitty  at  52  let  me  in^  while  the  hoy  waa 
reading  his  lecture ;  and,  having  been  some  twenty  minutes  or  feo  in  the 
house  and  paid  my  visit,  I  took  leave. 

The  little  It-ctuier  wan  still  at  work  on  tbe  51  doorstep,  and  his 
audience  had  scarcely  changed  their  position.  Having  read  every  word 
of  tlie  battle  myself  in  the  morning,  I  did  not  stay  to  listen  further ;  but 
if  the  gentleman  who  expected  his  paper  at  the  usual  hour  that  day 
experienced  delay  and  a  Httle  disappointment  I  shall  not  be  surpriiied* 
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I  am  not  going  to  cacpotiate  on  tlie  battle.     I  hiivc  read  m  Hut  i 
Fpondent's  letter  of  a  Nortljcm  newspaper,  that  in  the  midst  al 
ai^embled  tlie  reader's  liiimble  servant  was  present,  and  in  a  r&y 
society,  too,  of  **  i^ctB,  dergymcn,  men  of  letters,  and  nitfmbe^rs  *if  I 
HoTiaes  of  Parliament/*     If  sit,  I  must  have  walked  to  die  sta^Q  ia 
bleep,  paid  three  guineas  in  a  profound    fit  of   mentid   abatrvc^ticQi,  i 
returned  to  bed  unconscious,  for  I  certainljr  woke  there  abotil  the  I 
when  history  relates  rJiat  the  fight  was  over-     I  do  not  know  wHom  c 
I  wore — the  Benician'fs  or  thoae  of  the  Iriflh  champion  ;  nor  remember  i 
the  figlvt  took  place,  ivbichi  inde<*d,  no  somnambulist  ie  bound  to  i 
Ought  Mr»  Sayer»  to  be  honoured  for  being  brave,  or  punished 
naughty  7     By  the  shade  of  Bnitos  the  elder,  I  don*t  loiow. 

In  George  U.*s  time,  there  was  a  turbulent  navy  lieutciii 
Smith  he  was  caOed — liis  picture  is  at  Greenwich  now*  in 
and  gold  and  scarlet;  his  coat  handsome,  his  waifitcoat  exceedingly  J 
but  his  face  by  no  means*  the  beauty  )^ — ^there  waa,  I  say,  a  ttirboleDl ; 
lieutenant  who  was  broke  on  a  complaint  of  the  French  amhaftttdfr. 
obliging  a  French  ship  of  war  to  lower  her  topsails  to  his  sis 
But,   by  the  lung's  orders,   Tom  was   next  day   made   C 
Well,  if  I  were  absolute  king,  I  would  send  Tom  Sayei^  to  the  mill  fw  i 
month,  and  make  him  Sir  Thomas   on  coming  out  of  ClerkcnwelL    T« 
are  a  naughty  boy,  Tom!  but  then,  you  knew,  wc  ought  to  love 
brethren,  though  ever  m   naughty.     We  ore   moral iBt^i,  and  T9V 
you ;  and  you  are  hereby  reprimanded  accordingly.     But  in  case  Eogb 
tiliould  ever  have  need  of  a  few  score  thousand  championa,  who  las^  i 
danger;  who  cope  Tivith  giants;  who,  Htricken  to  tin 
gaily  rally,  and  fall,  and  rise  again,  and  strike,  and  >  i 
in  case  the  country  bIiouM  need  sttch  men,  and  you  ^iiouid  know  thcflit  1 
pleased  to  send  lists  of  the  misguided  persons  to  the  prindpid  police  i*atic 
where  means  may  Bome  day  be  found  to  utilize  their  wreteLed  powes^  i 
give  their  deplorable  energies  a  right  direction.     Suppose,  Tom,  lh^  x«*| 
mid  youi'  iiiends  arc  pitted  against  an  immense  invadci^-^iappo^e  yonml 
bent  on  holding  the  ground,  and  dying  there,  if  need  he^-^mjppofC  il  ia  i 
Ireedom,  honoui*,  home,  you  m-c  fighting  for,  and  there  is  a  dctaih-dti 
Bword  or  riile  in  your  hand,  with  whicli  you  are  going  to  rvsui  xuael 
tremendous  enemy  who    clmllenges   your  championship    uti  your  baln^^c] 
shore?     Then,  8ir  Thomas,  resist  him  to  ihe  death,  and  it  U  all 
kill  him,  atid  heaven  bless  yoH.    Drive  him  into  the  9csa,  and  tiirre  i 
smash,  and  drown  him;  and  let  us  mug^  Lttudofitm,     In  t: 
cases,  yon  see,  we  ovcn^ide  the  indisputable  first  law*  oC  nv 
your  neighbour  is  very  well,  but  suppose  your  neigh!      i 
from  Calais  and  Bcmlogne  to  rob  you  of  your  law»,  y*" 
newspapers,  yoiu*  parUament  (all  of  which  svm4daa  n 
have  given  up  in  the  nu 
were  to  crofs  tlie  water  i    ^ 

Dot  bo  justified  in  humbly  trying  Co  pitch  him  into  th«  wiitirt 
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the  King  of  Belgimii  himiielf  we  must  do  so.  I  mean  that  fighting,  of 
couTjie,  is  wiong;  but  that  there  are  occasions  when  itc. — IftiippoM!  I  niLan 
tlmtthat  one-handed  fight  of  Sayers  La  one  of  the  most  spirit- stirring  Httle 
atories  ever  told :  and,  with  oveiy  love  and  respect  for  Morality— my  spLi-it 
says  to  her,  "  Do^  for  goodncBs^  sake,  mj  dear  madam,  keep  your  true^  mid 
pure,  and  womanly,  and  gejitle  remarks  Ibr  another  day.     Have  the  great  I 

kindness  to  stand  a  le^tk  trnde^  and  ju«t  let  us  see  one  or  two  more  roundn 
between  the  men.     That  little  man  with  the  one  hand  powerleBs  on  his  j 

breast  iiicing  yonder  giant  for  hours,  and  felling  him,  too,  every  now  and  '' 

then  !     It  ia  the  little  Java  and  the  Constitution  over  again  I  ^'  \ 

I  think  it  is  a  most  fortunate  event  for  the  bnive  He  en  an,  who  haa  f' 

acted  and  written  since  the  battle  with  a  true  warrior's  courtesy,  and  with  I 

n  great  deal  of  good  logic  too,  that  the  battle  was  a  drai^Ti  one.     The  I 

advantjige  was  all  on  Mr*  Sayers*s  aide.    Say  a  young  lad  of  sixteen  insults  [ 

me  in  the  street,  and  I  try  and  thrasli  him,  and  do  it.     Well,  I  have  ( 

tbraslied  a  yomig  lad.  You  great,  big  tyrant,  oouldn^t  you  hit  your  own 
size?  But  say  the  lad  thrsisliea  me?  In  either  case  I  walk  away  djs* 
comfited :  but  in  the  latter,  I  am  positively  put  to  sliame.  Kow,  when  tho 
ropes  were  cut  Jrom  tliat  death-grip^  and  Sir  Thomas  released  by  the 
recognised,  the  Eu-rope-an  laws — ^the  gentleman  of  Beiucia  was  eon* 
lessedly  blind  of  one  eye,  and  speedily  afterwards  was  blind  of  botli. 
Could  Mr.  Sayers  have  held  out  for  three  minutes,  for  five  minutes,  for  ten 
minutes  more  ?  He  says  he  could.  So  we  say  we  could  have  held  out^  and 
did,  and  had  beaten  ofi'  the  enemy  at  Waterloo,  even  if  the  Prussians  hadn't 
come  up.  The  opinions  difler  pretty  much  according  to  the  nattire  of  the 
opinant*.  I  say  the  Duke  and  Tom  could  have  held  out,  that  they  meant  to 
hold  out,  that  they  did  hold  out,  and  that  there  has  been  fistitying  enough- 
That  crowd  which  came  in  mid  8topr>ed  the  fight  ought  to  be  considered 
like  one  of  those  divine  clouds  which  the  gods  send  in  Homer : 

"  AiwUo  shroiids 
The  godliko  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds." 

It  w  the  best  way  c»f  getting  the  godlike  Trojan  out  of  the  .*icrape,  don'^t 
you  see.  The  nodm  is  cut ;  Tom  is  out  of  chancery ;  the  Benicia  Boy  not 
a  bit  the  worse,  nay,  better  than  if  he  had  beaten  the  little  man.  He  has 
not  the  humiliation  of  conquest.  He  is  greater,  and  will  be  loved  more 
hereafter  by  the  gentle  sex*  Suppose  he  had  overcome  the  godlike 
Trojan?  Suppose  he  had  tied  Tom*8  corpse  to  his  cab- wheels,  and  driven 
to  Famham,  smoking  the  pipe  of  triumph?  Faugh  I  the  great,  hulking 
conqueror  I  Why  did  you  not  hold  your  hand  from  yonder  hero? 
Everybody,  I  say,  was  relieved  by  that  opportune  appearance  of  the 
British  godjs,  protectors  of  native  valour,  who  interfered,  and  "  withdrew" 
their  champion*  * 

Now,  suppose  six-feet-two  conqueror,  and  five-feet-eight  beaten; 
would  Sayers  have  been  a  whit  the  less  gallant  and  meritorious  ?  If 
Sancho  had  been  allowed  rtail*/  to  reign  in  Barataria,  I  make  no  doubt 
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that|  with  hia  good  sense  and  kindnesa  of  beArt,  he  would  luiTO 
some  means  of  rewarding  the  brave  Tanqnifihed,  as  weU  aa  1 
victora  In  the  fiaratjiriati  army,  and  tliat  a  champicvn  who  liad 
good  flght  would  have  been  a  knight  of  King  Don  Sancho^s  otAi 
fiver  the  upshot  of  the  oombnt  had  been.  Suppose  WeUingtol 
whelmed  ou  the  plateau  of  Mount  St.  John ;  fmppo&e  Waahlngtoo 
and  beaten  at  Valley  Forge — and  either  supposition  it  quite  €s 
what  becomes  of  the  heroes  ?  They  would  have  been  aa  brave^ 
heroloi  wise;  but  their  glory,  where  would  it  have  betm? 
have  had  their  portraita  hanging  in  our  chambers?  bare  been 
with  their  histories  ?  have  pondered  crver  their  letters,  common  li^ 
daily  Bayings?  There  la  not  only  merit,  but  luck  which  goe«  to 
n  hero  out  of  a  gentleman.  I^Iind^  ple«i^  you^  I  am  not  Baying 
hero  ia  after  all  not  bo  very  heroic;  &nd  have  not  the  least  deaire  to 
him  his  merit  bec^iusc  of  his  good  fortune. 

Have  you  nny  idea  whither  this  Eoundabout  Esaay  on  some 
victories  is  lending  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  by  thoae  words  I  mean 
Brandy  wine,  Salamanca,  Vittoria^  and  ho  forth?     By  a  great 
oan^t  mean  that  affair  at  Famham,  for  it  was  a  drawn  fight.     Viln 
are  the  victories,  pray,  and  when  ai*e  we  coming  to  them  ? 

My  good  sir,  you  will  perceive  that  in  this  Nicsan  diaooui^ 
only  as  yet  advanced  aa  iar  as  this — tliat  a  hero,  whether  he  wina  ( 
in  a  hero ;  and  that  if  a  fellow  will  but  be  honest  and  cocm^eoua, 
his  best^  we  are  for  paying  all  honour  to  him,  Furthermore,  it  1: 
asHcrted  that  Fortune  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of 
and  thuB  hinted  for  the  consolation  of  tbode  who  don*t  happen 
engaged  in  any  stupendous  victories,  that,  had  opportunity  i 
they  might  Imve  been  heroes  too.  If  you  are  not,  friend,  it  ia 
fault,  whilst  I  don^t  wi^  to  detract  from  any  gentleman's  i^^pntatii 
is.  There.  My  worst  enemy  caji't  take  objection  to  that^  Tbi 
might  have  been  put  more  brielly  perhups ;  but,  if  you  pi 
not  argue  that  question. 

Well,  then*  The  victories  whicli  1  wish  especially  to  commi 
this  the  last  article  of  om-  tii^t  vohmie,  arc  the  mx  great, 
prodigious,  and  undeniable  victories,  achieved  by  the  corps  whi 
editor  of  the  ConxniLL  MAGAZiKi  has  the  honour  to  command. 
seemed  to  ppcak  disparagingly  but  now  of  generals,  it  waa  that  chiel^ 
in  my  I  (if  you  will  permit  me  the  expression),  I  wished  him  m 
elated  by  too  much  prosperity ;  I  warned  him  agunst  aamimlng 
imiHsratorial  airs,  and  cocking  bis  laurels  too  jauntily  over  his  ear. 
bis  conscience,  and  stood  on  the  spkah-board  of  his  triumph-car,  w! 
ing,  '^  Hmnincm  tnenitnta  ftf."  As  we  rolled  along  the  way^  and  {Hfl 
weathercocks  on  the  temples,  I  ealuted  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  f 
with  a  reverend  awe.  **  Wo  have  done  our  little  endeavour,'*  ' 
bowing  my  head,  *^  and  mortals  can  do  no  more.  But  wc  might 
fought  bravely,  and  not  won.     We  might  have  cael  the  coin, 
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*  Head,'  and,  lo!  Tail  might  have  come  uppermoat."  Oh !  thou  Ktder  of 
VictorieB  !^— thou  awarder  of  Fame !— thou  Giver  of  Crowns  (and  rfiil- 
lings) — ^if  thou  hast  smiled  upon  us,  shall  we  not  be  thanks  ?  There 
is  A  Saturnine  philosopher,  standing  at  the  door  of  his  book>shop,  who,  I 
iancy,  has  a  pooh-pooh  expression  as  the  triumph  passes.  (I  can't 
Bee  quite  dearly  for  the  laurels,  which  have  £illen  down  over  my  nose.) 
One  hand  is  reining  in  the  two  white  elephants  that  draw  the  car ;  I  raise 
the  other  hand  up  to — ^to  the  laurels,  and  pass  on,  waving  him  a  graceful 
recognition.  Up  the  Hill  of  Ludgate — around  the  Pauline  Square — ^by  the 
side  of  Chepe — ^until  it  reaches  our  own  Hill  of  Com — the  procession 
passes.  The  Imperator  is  bowing  to  the  people ;  the  captains  of  the 
legions  are  riding  round  tlie  car,  their  gallant  minds  struck  by  the  thought, 
''  Have  we  not  fought  as  well  as  yonder  fellow,  swaggering  in  the  chariot, 
and  are  we  not  as  good  as  he  ?  "  Crranted,  with  all  my  heart,  my  dear 
lads.  When  your  consulship  arrives,  may  you  be  as  fortunate.  When 
these  hands,  now  growing  old,  shall  lay  down  sword  and  truncheon,  may 
you  moimt  the  car,  and  ride  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Be  yours  the 
laurel  then.  Neqae  me.  myrtus  dedecet,  looking  cosily  down  from  the 
arbour  where  I  sit  under  the  arched  vine. 

I  fancy  the  Imperator  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  (erected  by 
Titus)  on  the  Mons  Frumentarius,  and  addressing  the  citizens :  ''  Quirites !  *' 
he  says  '^  in  our  campaign  of  six  months,  we  have  been  engaged  six  times, 
and  in  each  action  have  taken  near  upon  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners. 
Goto!  What  are  other  magazines  compared  to  our  magazine  ?  (Sound, 
trumpeter  !)  What  banner  is  there  like  that  of  ComhiU  ?  You,  philosopher 
yonder  ?  (he  shirks  imder  his  mantle).  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  readers?  A  himdred  thousand  readers?  a 
hundred  thousand  buyers  ! '  (Cries  of  No ! — ^Pooh  I  Yes,  upon  my  honour ! 
Oh,  come  !  and  murmurs  of  applause  and  derision) — *  I  say  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  purchasers — and  I  believe'as  much  as  a  million  readers ! 
(Immense  sensation.)  To  these  have  we  said  an  unkind  word  ?  We  have 
enemies  ;  have  we  hit  them  an  unkind  blow  ?  Have  we  sought  to  pursue 
party  aims,  to  forward  private  jobs,  to  advance  selfish  schemes  ?  The  only 
persons  to  whom  wittingly  we  have  given  pain  are  some  who  have  volun- 
teered fer  our  corps — and  of  these  volunteers  we  have  had  thousands  * 
(Murmurs  and  gnmibles.)  What  commander,  citizens,  could  place  all 
these  mcn^-could  make  officers  of  all  these  men  ?  (cries  of  No— no  !  and 
laughter) — could  say  *  I  accept  this  recruit,  though  he  is  too  short  for  our 
standard,  because  he  is  poor  and  has  a  mother  at  home  who  wants  bread  ? 
could  enrol  this  other,  who  is  too  weak  to  bear  arms,  because  he  says, 

*  Look,  sir,  I  shall  be  stronger  anon/     The  leader  of  such  an  army  as  ours 
must  soloct  his  men,  not  because  they  are  good  and  virtuous,  but  because 

♦  The  avcmjrc  of  contributions  has  been  for  tlic  hat  two  months  100  a-week  ;  and 
>\-c  beseech  candidates  to  bear  the  above  fact  in  mind,  and  consider  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reply  personally  to  all  of  them  ;  or  give  special  reasons  why  such  and  such  an  article 
is  not  suited  to  the  MagnsiiM.— £d.  C,  H,  M, 
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they  ore  strong  and  capable.  To  these  our  ranks  are  ever  open,  and  in' 
addition  to  the  warriors — ^who  surround  me — (the  generals  look  proudly 
conscious) — ^I  tell  you,  citizens,  that  I  am  in  treaty  with  other  and  most; 
tremendous  champions,  who  will  march  by  the  side  of  our  veterans  to  the 
lachievement  of  fresh  victories.  Now,  bltfw  trumpets  !  Bang,  ye  gongs  \ 
and  drummers,  drub  the  thundering  skins !  Generals  and  chiefs,  we  go  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods." 

Cro^vned  ¥rith  flowers,  the  captains  enter  the  temple,  the  other  maga- 
zines walking  modestly  behind  them.  The  people  huzza ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  kneel  and  kiss  the  fringes  of  the  robes  of  the  warriors.  The 
Philosopher  puts  up  his  shutters,  and  retires  into  his  shop,  deeply  moved. 
In  ancient  times,  Pliny  (apud  Smith)  relates  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Imperator  '*  to  paint  his  whole  body  a  bright  red ; "  and,  also,  on  ascend- 
ing the  Hill,  to  have  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  led  aside  '*  to  the  adjoining 
prison,  and  put  to  death."  We  propose  to  dispense  with  both  these 
ceremonies. 
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